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ARTICLE   I. 
THE  ATONEMENT  A  THREEFOLD  SATISFACTION. 

It  is  required  of  a  judge  that  he  shall  justify  or  acquit  the 
innocent.  It  is  equally  and  for  the  same  reason  required  of  a 
judge  that  he  shall  condemn  and  punish  the  guilty.  In  order 
to  be  just,  and  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  righteousness,  the 
judge  must  treat  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  according  to  their 
respective  characters.  Anything  else  is  manifestly  unlawful  and 
unjust.  But  God,  the  judge  of  all,  treats  a  certain  class  of 
people  exactly  the  reverse  of  this :  he  treats  the  guilty  as 
though  they  were  innocent :  he  sets  the  transgressors  of  his 
law  at  liberty,  acquitting  them  as  if  they  had  been  obedient  and 
faithful  in  all  things.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  does  this, 
declaring  himself  just  while  he  thus  justifies  the  sinner,  is  this  ; 
Christ  has  died  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  our  behalf.  Here  are 
the  things  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look. 

The  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,  this 
is  what  distinguishes  our  globe  from  every  other,  and  turns  upon 
it  the  eyes  and  the  interest  of  the  angelic  hosts.  They  pass  by 
all  the  wonders  of  our  natural  scenery — the  thunder  of  our 
cataracts,  and  the  glory  of  our  snow-crowned  mountains — for 
they  are  familiar  with  worlds  where  all  the  waters  of  our  oceans, 
as  well  as  inland  seas,  might  pour  through  an  ordinary  valley. 
They  pass  by,  also,  all  the  beauty  of  our  architecture,  works 
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of  skill  and  power — the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  Is  a  mole  hill  in 
their  eyes;  for  they  know  the  vast  frame-work  and  mighty 
grandeur  of  the  heavens.  But  they  visit  the  house  of  Mary ; 
they  shout  their  joy  through  the  sky  when  Jesus  is  born  in 
Bethlehem  of  Judea ;  they  minister  to  him  in  the  mysterious 
sorrows  of  Gethsemane ;  they  watch  and  wait  about  his  tomb ; 
they  attend  him  as  he  rises  from  Olivet,  and  returns  to  the 
glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  The 
Son,  solving  the  problem  of  human  redemption,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  the  glory  that  shall  follow, 
this  is  the  peculiarity,  the  miracle,  the  strange,  stupendous 
elevation  of  deity  in  our  world,  and  the  angels  bend  foi-ward, 
absorbed  in  th'b  study  of  it. 

We  may  not  expect  now,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  their  breadth  of 
grasp,  nor  their  depth  of  insight ;  but,  considering  our  relations 
and  indebtedness  to  Christ  in  this  matter  involving  every  interest 
and  affection  of  the  human  soul,  ought  not  our  desire  to  look 
into  these  things  to  be,  at  least,  as  profound  and  as  unquench- 
able as  theirs? 

Our  object  now  is  to  see,  as  far  as  possible,  how  the  atone- 
ment meets  the  demand  for  this  :  that  is,  the  necessities  of  the  di- 
vine government ;  of  the  human  conscience ;  and  of  the  nature 
of  God. 

And  first,  how  does  the  atonement,  or  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  meet  the  necessities  of  the  divine  government  ?  What 
is  th6  divine  government?  It  is,  after  its  author,  the  most 
beautiful,  beneficent,  perfect  and  glorious  thing  in  the  universe. 
The  morning  is  beautiful  as  it  breaks  in  light  over  the  eastern 
hills,  the  dew  drops  are  perfect  as  they  hang  from  fragrant  leaf 
and  flower,  and  glow  in  the  rising  sun ;  how  ei^quisitely  formed 
in  lines  and  angles  is  every  little  snow-flake,  how  perfectly 
graceful  is  the  structure  and  position  of  each  plant  and  shrub, 
and  tree ;  how  beautifal  in  our  admiration  is  the  ministry  of 
every  one  who  goes  forth  to  reclaim  the  wretched  children  of 
calamity,  vice  and  crime  ;  to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded :  and 
yet  every  ray  of  the  morning,  and  every  rounding  of  the  dew 
drop,  and  every  angle  of  the  snow-flake,  and  the  crystal,  and 
the  diamond,  and  the  ministry  of  the  benevolent  and  self-deny- 
ing, and  all  that  wakes  our  interest  in  nature,  and  all  that  ex- 
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cites  our  admiratioii  in  character,  is  beatitiful  and  beneficent 
and  admirable,  not  because  it  is  erratic  and  accidental,  but  be- 
cause it  is  conformed  to  the  government  and  rale  of  law.  And^ 
if,  from  these  reflections  and  shadows,  we  rise  to  contemplate  the 
divine  moral  govermnent  in  all  its  perfect  relations  and  benevo-r 
lent  designs,  it  is  above  and  beyond  all  that  these  illustrations 
suggest  as  the  sun  is  above  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  above  that  of  John,  his  disciple.  But  this  is 
only  saying  of  the  government  of  God  over  moral  beings, 
"how  perfect  it  is;  how  good."  The  question  is:  '^What  is 
it?^  It  is  not  a  government  of  force,  not  a  blind  omnip- 
otence, it  is  not  the  driving  of  moral  beings  along  an  iron 
groove,  it  is  not  the  forming  of  character  in  a  cast  iron  mould. 
What  is  it  then?  It  is  the  appeal  of  God  to  the  reason,  and 
Conscience,  and  hopes,  and  fears  of  his  creatures ;  it  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Creator  upon  moral  beings,  an  influence  exerted  by 
means  of  laws  and  penalties.  This  is  the  moral  government  of 
God,  the  exercise  not  of  force  but  of  authority ;  the  influence 
and  appeal  addressed  to  us  in  the  precepts  and  penalties,  laws 
and  motives  of  his  word.  So  far  as  our  present  purpose  is 
ooncemed,  the  government  of  God  over  his  moral  creatures  is  a 
government  of  motives. 

What  then  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  sustained? 
What  are  the  necessities  of  this  government  ?  Simply  these,  that 
ks  motives  should  be  kept  unimpaired.  To  weaken  the  motives 
is  to  weaken  the  government.  To  destroy  the  influence  of 
penalty  by  refusing  to  execute  it,  is  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  law.  And  to  destroy  the  law  is  to  destroy  the  very  element 
and  essence  of  beauty  and  beneficence  and  glory  in  the  moral 
world,  even  as  the  violation  of  physical  law  would  be  the  de- 
struction of  the  physical  world. 

These  necessities  are  met  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.  The 
law  is  not  weakened  in  men's  esteem,  but  honored.  For 
Christ  submitted  to  all  its  requirements,  he  endured  its  penalty. 
Christ  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil,  and 
this  he  did  by  answering  its  demands,  and  not  by  doing 
something  else.  Thus  he  testifies,  most  emphatically,  to  its 
aacred  character,  to  its  goodness  and  its  necessity.  Thus  he 
does  not  weaken,  but  eahances  immenselyy  in  our  «Btmii,  tha 
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motlTes  to  keep  the  law.  Thus  he  magnified  the  law,  that  is, 
greatened  the  impression  of  its  immutable  worth  and  necessity 
in  the  minds  of  all.  If  the  law  of  God  cannot  be  relaxed 
when  his  own  Son  is  bearing  its  penalty,  it  can  never  be  relaxed. 
Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  this  holy,  beneficent  law 
shall  not  pass  away. 

So  in  regard  to  the  evil  of  sin,  it  never  seems  such  a 
dreadful  thing,  it  never  seems  so  shockmg,  vile  and  odious  as 
when  we  contemplate  the  sufferings  which  it  cost  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  atone  for  it. 

We.  may  go  even  further  than  this,  and  say  that  the  divine 
government  is  stronger  because  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
'  Christ  in  place  of  the  sinner.  By  his  suffering  in  the  sinner's 
stead,  an  impression,  an  abiding,  overwhelming  impression  is 
made  on  all  moral  creatures  throughout  the  universe,  that  the 
Law-giver  is  inflexibly  just ;  that  sin  is  an  unspeakable  evil ; 
that  the  law  can  not  be  set  aside ;  that  its  penalty  can  not  be  re- 
laxed. This  impression  is  all  the  more  deeply  made,  be- 
cause it  is  seen  that  the  atonement  involves,  and  expresses 
not  only  the  justice,  but  the  love  of  God.  Here  "  mercy 
and  truth  are  met  together."  The  divine  government  is 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  this  penal  suffering 
and  death  of  Christ.  You  remember  the  king  who  made  a 
law  the  penalty  of  which  was  the  loss  of  both  his  eyes  to 
the  transgressor.  His  own  son  was  the  first  to  offend.  He 
ordered  the  son  to  be  deprived  of  one  eye,  and  was  himself 
deprived  of  one.  Here  was  the  sovereign  and  the  father  in  the 
same  transaction,  and  though  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law  was 
not  paid,  which  would  have  been  the  two  eyes  of  the  offending 
son,  yet  doubtless  a  deeper  impression  was  made  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  father,  and  the  value  of  the  law,  and  the  certainty  of 
its  execution,  than  if  the  paternal  heart  had  not  thus  appeared. 
Certainly  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  upon  his  son,  even  though 
he  shared  it  with  him,  must  have  made  a  far  deeper  impression 
upon  the  whole  kingdom,  than  the  punishment  of  any  number  of 
unknown  culprits  could  have  done. 

So  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of'  Jesus  Christ.  A  far  more 
striking  impression  is  made  as  to  the  immeasurable  value  and 
sacredness  of  the  law,  and  the  certainty  of  its  execution,  than 
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would  be  made  by  the  punishment  of  any  number  of  the  lost. 
At  the  first  glance  there  is  something  very  arresting  in  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  an  innocent  person.  The  guilty  suffer 
and  no  man  takes  any  notice  of  it.  That  is  natural.  The 
guilty  are  expected  to  suffer.  But  Christ  is  immaculate,  per- 
fect. And  yet  his  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man, 
and  his  form  more  than  the  sons  of  men,  that  many  are  aston- 
ished at  the  sight. 

Moreover,  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  the  inferior  and  so 
one  of  many,  but  the  equal,  or  as  Zechariah  says,  the 
man  that  is  fellow  with  the  Almighty,  and  the  Shepherd 
against  whom  the  sword  is  commanded  to  awake,  and  so  one 
alone.  That  lone,  solitary,  forsaken  sufferer,  stretched,  bleed- 
ing, dying  on  Calvary,  is  incarnate  Deity  I  And  the  hosts  of 
heaven  look  down  and  rivet  their  intensest  gaze  on  the  unfold- 
ing mystery.  The  old  law-giver,  the  psalmist,  and  prophets 
find  him,  like  a  sun  that  never  sets^  always  visible  in  their 
horizon.  **  The  desire  of  all  nations,''  the  nations  have  shown 
a  blind  consciousness  of  his  approach ;  yea,  the  stars  and  the 
Bun,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  majesty,  his 
.  advent,  and  his  departure.  He  bears  our  sins :  He  suf- 
fers ;  yea,  even  He  suffers  in  the  sinner's  place.  And  what  is 
the  witness  of  the  lost  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  his  law,  compared  with  that  of  these  sufferings  of  Mes- 
siah, God's  coequal  Son? 

The  sufferings  of  a  culprit  in  any  one  of  our  penitentiaries 
make  little  impression  on  the  community.  True,  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  these  stone  walls  and  iron  bars  exist,  and 
there  is  a  feeling  of  safety  in  the  thought  that  the  guilty  are 
confined  there.  But  the  history  and  name  of  the  criminal  are 
soon  forgotten.  His  arrest,  in  a  family  high  or  low,  gave  him 
a  sudden  notoriety ;  his  trial,  if  protracted  by  means  of  able 
counsel,  made  him  conspicuous  for  the  hour ;  but  he  is  proved 
guilty,  his  punishment  is  deserved,  and,  withdrawn  from  the 
great  living  community,  lost  sight  of,  he  lingers  out  his  miser- 
able life  forgotten  and  unknown. 

Just  so  with  sinners  on  whom  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
and  banishment  is  to  be  executed  in  the  world  to  come.  They 
will  be  of  little  consequence,  awakening  no  more  interest  in 
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their  sufferings,  than  the  guilty  occupant  of  a  cell  awakens  ia 
our  minds  to-day.  Justly  condemned,  as  all  will  agree,  speedily 
forgotten,  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  universe,  they 
must  wear  out  a  wretched  imprisonment,  exciting  little  comment, 
making  little  impression.  Hence,  the  testimony  which  the 
bearing  of  their  punishment  affords  to  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  his  law,  must  be  compara- 
tively limited  and  feeble. 

Not  so,  when  the  innocent  one,  the  Messiah  of  the 
prophets,  the  Son  of  God,  takes  upon  himseirour  liabilities  and 
bears  the  penalty  in  the  sinner's  stead.  That  is  a  sight  which 
arrests  the  attention  of  the  universe,  it  is  a  scene  to  be  woven 
into  the  thought  and  feeling  and  memory  of  all  intelligent 
creatures,  just  as  the  prediction,  and  the  story  of  his  life  and 
death  are  woven  into,  yea,  constitute  the  woof  and  warp,  the 
shadow  and  substance,  of  the  whole  Bible.  He  bore  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  heaven  and  earth  and  hell, 
God,  angels,  men  and  devils,  witnessed  his  sufferings.  He  died, 
enduring  for  the  sinner  the  curse  of  the  broken  law ;  and 
therefore,  because  of  the"*  innocence  of  his  nature,  the  maj- 
esty of  his  person,  and  the  eternal  conspicuousness  of  his 
aonship,  bore  a  testimony  to  the  immutability  of  the  divine 
government,  the  righteousness  of  God,  the  goodness  of 
the  law,  the  certainty  of  its  execution,  and  the  appalling 
evil  of  sin.  We  say,  the  Son  of  God,  attracting  to  himself  the 
eyes  of  all  worlds  while  suffering  in  the  sinner's  stead,  bore  a 
testimony,  and  made  an  impression  on  the  universe,  that  sin- 
ners, suffering  their  own  penalty,  never  could  have  borne  or 
made. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  divine  government  is 
not  lowered  in  men's  esteem,  though  the  guilty  are  freed ;  the 
motives  to  obedience  are  not  taken  away,  but  immensely 
strengthened.  No  man  can  ever  entertain  the  thought  now, 
that  the  law  will  be  relaxed^  or  its  penalties  changed  for  some- 
thing else.  The  suffering  of  one  so  illustrious  mu£t  be  known 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  kingdom,  and  must 
make  an  impression  and  a  record  never  to  be  effaced.  Thus 
Christ,  by  his  atonement,  meets  the  necessities  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment, honors  the  law,  and  magnifi<es  the  motives  to  keep  it. 
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Not  leas  fiillj  does  the  atonement  of  Christ  meet  the  neces- 
rities  of  the  human  conscience.  What  is  conscience?  It  is  the 
divine  faculty  in  man.  It  is  the  power  which  perceives  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  passes  judgment  on  each  accord- 
ing to  its  character.  It  is  the  side  of  our  nature  which  is  allied 
with  Gh>d,  which  sympathizes  with  him,  which  reflects  his  feel- 
ing. Consdence  feels,  instbctively,  though  the  feeling  may 
never  be  analyzed,  nor  acknowledged  perhaps  in  words,  that 
God  is  displeased  with  sin,  and  that  his  law  is  righteous,  and  its 
penalty  a  just  expression  of  his  displeasure.  Conscience  feels 
that  sin,  as  the  Bible  everywhere  teaches,  is  an  evil  of  such 
malignity  and  magnitude  that  it  must  be  punished.  Every  truly 
penitent  and  believing  sinner  endorses,  involuntarily  and  with  all 
the  strength  of  his  enlightened  moral  nature,  the  law  which 
condemns  and  consigns  him  to  everlasting  punishment.  No 
man  asks  for  Christ,  no  man  accepts  Christ  as  his  true  and  only 
Saviour,  until  he  feels  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  him,  and 
that  the  sentence  is  altogether  just.  And  as  we  condemn  our* 
selves,  so,  also,  do  we  condemn  others  for  wrong-doing.  Even 
the  heathen  show  this  law  written  on  their  hearts.  It  is  the 
human  conscience  which  speaks,  when  the  islanders,  watching 
the  viper  that  comes  out  from  under  the  burning  sticks  and 
fastens  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  say  ^  among  themselves,  no 
doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  h^  hath  escaped 
the  sea,  yet  vengeance  suffereth  not  to  live."  Conscience  is 
the  echo  of  the  divine  law  whieh  demands  the  punishment  of 
0in« 

Still  further,  conscience,  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  feeling  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  most  sensitive  and 
timorous  thing  in  the  world.  Perceiving  intuitively  the  truth 
of  Scripture,  and  apprehending  by  a  kind  of  delegated  pre- 
science  the  nature  and  certainty  of  the  judgment  day,  con- 
science feels  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  Gospel  must  be 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  scrutiny  and  fiery  trial.  The 
divme  government  is  not  a  piece  of  shifting,  temporary  expe- 
diency, but  an  immutable  arrangement  founded  on  the  eternal 
principles  of  right  and  justice.  And  the  enlightened  conscience, 
somewhat  blindly,  indeed,  but  truly  and  instinctively,  anticipates 
the  searcbings  and  findings  of  that  day  of  days. 
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What,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  conscience ;  the  necessity 
that  must  be  met?  Plainly,  just  this:  it  must  see  that  the 
foundation  on  which  the  sinner  is  invited  to  trust  himself,  is  a 
foundation  which  can  stand  the  searchings  of  eternal  justice, 
a  foundation  which  will  stand  when  the  heavens  fall,  and  which 
is  every  way  undoubted,  and  adequate  to  the  scrutiny  and  trial 
of  the  final  judgment.  Conscience  can  not  trust  anything  else. 
The  enlightened  sinner  can  not  believe  till  he  sees  and  feels  that 
the  offered  foundation  is  every  way,  and  for  all  time,  and  for 
all  worlds  trustworthy. 

Besides  this,  that  the  proffered  salvation  must  be  without 
flaw,  like  the  lamb  for  sacrifice,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
blemish,  or  suspicion ;  the  provision  must  sustain,  uphold  and 
solemnly  confirm  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner  the  idea  that  sin  is  a 
great  and  fearful  evil :  otherwise  the  instinct  of  conscience  is 
contradicted  and  debauched  by  the  very  act  of  forgiveness.  Can 
it  be  necessary  to  say,  that  neither  sorrow,  nor  tears,  nor  repent- 
ance can  do  tins?  These  are  not  the  correlate  of  crime.  They 
can  not  restore  your  broken  bone  if  you  leap  from  the  roof  of 
the  house.  You  might  feel  that  you  would  not  jump  again ;  but 
you  have  jumped  and  the  consequences  are  incurred.  So  under 
the  divine  moral  government,  the  deed  is  done,  the  penalty  is 
let  loose,  and  repentance  can  not  withstand  its  tooth  and  bite, 
can  not  undo  the  deed.  The  wickedness  is  committed,  and  con- 
science utters  its  voice.     From  this  there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Tliis,  then,  is  the  necessity  of  conscience  :  it  must  see  that  the 
foundations  on  which  it  is  invited  to  stand  are  immovable  and 
firm,  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  crimson  in  its  hues  even  while 
it  is  forgiven.  This  urgent  necessity  of  the  conscience  the  atone- 
ment meets.  God  is  seen  to  be  just  while  he  justifies  the  guilty. 
*'The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  And 
in  the  penalty  borne  by  Christ  conscience  perceives  that 
justice  has  not  been  robbed,  but  satisfied ;  and  now  pardon  is 
offered  to  the  believer  in  Jesus,  is  offered  to  him  who  trusts  in 
his  blood,  on  those  eternal  and  unchanging  principles  of  right 
and  justice  which  no  judicial  exigencies  in  the  history  of  the 
world  can  contravene,  which  no  trial  of  the  judgment  day  can 
disturb.     On  this  everlasting  foundation^  justice  satisfied,  not 
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cheated,  not  put  off  for  a  time,  but  ftillj  and  forever  satisfied, 
conscience  rests.  This  is  evangelical  repose,  and  it  is  fully 
adequate  to  all  the  necessities  of  our  fallen  humanity ;  its  hour  of 
sickness  and  disappointment  and  darkest  sorrow.  It  fails  not 
in  the  hour  of  death ;  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  is  fulness  of  joy  • 

At  the  same  time  the  guilt  of  sin  is  not  abated,  nor  palliated* 
In  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  it  is  seen  that 
God  abhors  sin  while  he  provides  for  its  forgiveness.  The  evil 
of  sin,  which  fills  the  conscience  with  indescribable  and  appall- 
ing dread,  is  not  lessened  nor  lowered.  It  is  still  an  unspeak- 
able evil  which  the  sinner  rejoices  with  profound  gratitude  and 
consecration  to  Christ  to  be  delivered  from.  Thus  by  the 
atonement  of  Christ  the  necessities  of  conscience  are  met  and 
satisfied.  "There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Where  all  human  philosophy  fails, 
and  all  human  endeavor  ends  only  in  blank  despair,  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  brings  the  needed  relief. 

Not  that  men  reason  in  this  way,  not  that  they  stop 
to  analyze  their  mental  processes  in  believing,  or  to  take  note  of 
their  feelings,  but,  just  as  the  new-born  infant  instinctively 
desires  its  appointed  nutriment  the  guilt-stricken,  thirsting  con- 
science accepts  and  appropriates .  the  blood  of  Christ.  "  My 
flesh  is  meat,  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink,  indeed." 

By  the  atonement  of  CJjirist  the  necessities  of  the  divine 
nature  are  also  met,  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied.  We  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  truth  that  God  is  the  universal  and 
compassionate  Father ;  that  he  looks  with  ineffable  sympathy  on 
all  the  human  race.  "  God  is  love."  But  God  is  a  sovereign,  a 
law-giver,  a  judge.  And  as  such,  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment perfect  in  rectitude  and  design,  adapted  to  make  every 
subject  infinitely  and  forever  happy  by  obedience  to  its  com- 
mands, he  must,  as  we  have  seen,  regard  and  execute  the 
law.  Were  you  a  judge  you  would  feel  that  the  laws  must 
be  enforced.  And  if  you  were  really  a  good  man,  you  would 
not  only  have  no  sympathy  with  offenders,  but  would  feel 
moral  indignation  at  their  offences.  In  proportion  to  your 
love  of  order  and  right  and  justice,  all  the  nobler  elements 
of  your  nature  would  be  excited  and   aroused  to  withstand 
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snch  conduct  and  demand  its  punishment.  This  feeling  of 
anger  and  opposition  toward  all  who  wickedly  oppose  and 
wantonly  aim  to  destroy  a  good  government,  is  legitimate  and 
righteous.  Distant  be  the  day  when  our  rulers  and  our  citizens 
generally  shall  have  any  other  feeling.  Just  so  the  Scriptures 
speak  of  the  divine  indignation  toward  sin.  If  sin  succeeds, 
the  authority  of  God  must  go  down.  If  sinners  prevail,  a 
righteous  judge  must  leave  the  throne,  and  misrule  and  anarchy 
and  wretchedness  must  spread  their  blight  throughout  his  do- 
minions. God  can  not  allow  this.  The  infinite  goodness  of 
his  nature  must  resist  the  suspicion  that  such  a  state  of  things 
can  gain  a  foothold  in  his  empire.  Hence,  we  read  that 
God  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

But  more  than  this  we  read,  and  it  is  the  natural  expression 
of  a  necessary,  constitutional  feeling ;  ^  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day."  Such  an  expression  grates  harshly  on  the 
ears  of  a  certain  class  of  people,  but  the  trouble  arises  from 
misapprehension,  from  imputing  to  the  Creator  such  selfish 
anger  as  sinful  creatures  feel.  God  is  not  enraged,  his  anger 
moves  like  the  stars,  irresistibly,  but  silently  and  lawfully ; 
moves  upon  offenders  like  the  sun  from  morning  to  meridian  in 
the  midsummer  of  a  torrid  zone,  the  life  of  the  world,  'but 
growing  steadily  hotter  and  hotter  till  it  bums  like  a  consuming 
fire.  God's  anger  is  the  indignation  of  a  just  and  holy  con- 
science against  unmixed  sin ;  a  feeling  which  all  holy  beings  in 
the  universe  must  approve. 

Now  this  feeling  must  be  somehbw  appeased,  this  sense  of 
outraged  justice  must  be  propitiated.  That  is  no  mercy  which 
overrides  or  robs  this  sense  of  justice.  In  the  atonement 
by  Jesus  Christ  this  necessity  in  the  nature  of  a  holy  God  is  met. 
Taking  the  sinner's  place,  the  eternal  Son  suffers  his  penalty, 
and  thus  this  sense  of  outraged  justice  is  appeased ;  and  now 
mercy  can  come  forth  with  pardon  for  the  guilty.  That  unfath- 
omable pity  which  yearned  for  expression  in  the  divine  nature, 
can  now,  consistently  with  the  claims  of  justice,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  government,  flow  out  to  sinful  man.  In  the  suf- 
ferings and  death  of  Christ,  righteousness  and  peace  have  em- 
braced each  other.  God  is  just,  as  the  Scripture  teaches ;  feels 
himself  to  be  just ;  shows  the  sensitive,  timorous  conscience  that 
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lie  16  jurt ;  declares  to  the  universe  that  he  is  jast,  while  be 
justifies  the  sinner  who  beiieveth  in  Jesns. 

The  fact  that  he  made  his  Son  an  offering  fin*  sin,Js  proof 
undoubted  that  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  we  can  be 
saved.  If  we  reject  him,  therefore,  we  are  lost.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  logical  conclusion,  there  will  be  no  escape  from 
the  judidal  oondemnation. 


ARTICLE  n. 

FRAUD  IN  AUTHORSHIP. 

Christian  Memorials  of  the  War  ;  or  Scenes  and  Incidents  Illus- 
trative of  Religious  Faith  and  Principle,  Patriotism  and  Bra- 
very in  our  Army.  With  Historical  Notes  by  Horatio  B. 
Hackett,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Interpretation 
in  Newton  Theol.  Inst :  author  of  **  Illustrations  of  Scripture,** 
••Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  etc.  Boston: 
Gould  &  Lmcoln.     1864. 

Nurse  and  Spy  in  the  Union  Army  ;  Comprising  the  Adventures 
and  Experiences  of  a  Woman  in  Hospitals,  Camps  and  Battle 
Fields  :  By  S.  Emma  E.  Edmonds.  Published  by  subscrip- 
tion only,  by  W.  S.  Williams  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  1865. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  an  impartial  history  of  the  late 
rebellion  in  this  country  can  not  be  written  by  an  American. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  the  work  of  no  other 
than  Americans  to  collect  and  preserve  the  materials  of  this  his- 
tory. Of  course,  our  public  archives,  national  and  state,  are 
rich  and  safe  depositories  of  these  materials.  Our  government 
has  also  made  provision  for  the  oollection  and  preservation  of  the 
archives  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States ;  and  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber,  than  whom  no  better  man  could  have  been  selected,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  work.  But  there  are  many  facts 
relative  to  the  recent  struggle  which  lie  outside  of  these  public 
materials  of  our  history,  which  are  also  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. It  is  true  they  do  not  belong  strictly  to  the  department  of 
history.  They  are  fragmentary  records.  As  the  records,  however. 
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of  personal  experience  they  are  full  of  interest,  and  servebest  to  il- 
lustrate the  spirit  which  has  characterized  our  loyal  people  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years. 

We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  know  that  a  society,  of  which  Rev. 
Dr.  Putnam  of  Roxbury  is  the  president,  has  been  formed  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  these  frag- 
mentary records.  Lettjers  and  diaries,  written  by  our  officers 
and  soldiers,  containing  matters  of  general  interest,  are  solicited 
by  this  society.  These  will  be  properly  arranged,  and  doubtless, 
from  time  to  time,  memorial  volumes  will  be  published.  We 
bespeak  for  the  society  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  old  Commonwealth.  The  importance  of  now 
searching  out  and  bringing  together  these  widely  scattered  frag- 
ments can  not  be  overestimated.  Time  is  the  destroyer  as  well 
as  the  discoverer,  and  in  a  few  years  our  search,  if  it  be  delayed, 
will  be  in  vain. 

This  field  has  not  wholly  been  overlooked.  There  are  those 
who  have  already  thrust  in  the  sickle  here  and  there,  and  proved 
how  abundant  is  the  harvest  which  awaits  the  reapers.  Dr. 
Hackett's  "  Memorials  of  the  War"  is  a  rich  store  house  of  these 
occasional  sketches.  Intensely  loyal,  this  eminent  scholar,  lay- 
ing aside  in  a  measure  his  favorite  studies,  watched  the  progress 
of  the  late  conflict,  with  an  interest  which  never  flagged.  "  Scenes 
and  incidents,  illustrative  of  religious  faith  and  principle,  patriot- 
ism and  bravery  in  our  army,"  as  they  came  under  his  observa- 
tion, were  gathered  by  him  and  carefully  preserved.  At  length, 
with  a  view  to  their  preservation  in  a  more  permanent  form,  a 
selection  from  these  scenes  and  incidents  thus  collected  was 
made,  and  published  in  the  volume  just  mentioned.  In  this  se- 
lection, care  was  taken  to  give  a  place  only  to  those  incidents 
which  were  well  authenticated.  Many  of  the  narratives  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abridge.  In  some  instances  they  were  ex- 
tended by  facts  drawn  from  other  sources.  Explanatory  re- 
marks were  added.  The  work  was  a  labor  of  love,  ^  a  grateful 
service  to  the  friends  of  our  brave  soldiers,  as  well  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  soldiers  themselves." 

Of  course  only  those  incidents  should  be  preserved  which 
are  entirely  trustworthy.  Exaggerated  statements  excite  suspi- 
cion, if  not  disgust ;  and  those  who  present  them  only  injure 
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the  cause  they  seek  to  promote.  A  clergTman,  from  Cincinnati, 
was  recently  preaching  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  illus- 
trating his  discourse  he  related  the  following  incident :  a  young 
man  belonging  to  Sherman's  grand  army  was  captured  by  the 
enemy  near  Atlanta  in  the  summer  of  1864.  With  other  pris- 
oners he  was  sent  to  North  Carolina,  and  there  confined  in  a 
stockade.  The  brook  which  ran  through  the  enclosure,  and  sup- 
plied our  men  with  water,  before  entering  the  stockade,  received 
the  refuse  from  the  camps  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  rebels  in 
the  vicinity,  so  that  its  waters  were  filthy  in  the  extreme.  The 
young  soldier  was  a  Christian,  he  believed  in  prayer,  and  calling 
his  Christian  comrades  together  he  united  with  them  in  prayer 
for  water ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  they  awoke,  their  eyes 
were  gladdened  as  they  beheld  a  fountain  of  pure  water  gushing 
from  the  earth  near  them,  where  no  water  had  been  found  be- 
fore. 

The  prison,  alluded  to  in  this  incident,  must  be  the  prison  at 
Salisbury,  as  this  was  the  only  place  in  North  Carolina  where 
our  men  were  confined  at  the  time  mentioned.  The  treatment 
to  which  our  prisoners  were  subjected  there  was  barbarous  in  the 
extreme.  Indeed  it  was  kindred  to  that  which  has  made  the 
prison  pen  at  Andersonville  infamous  forever.  Accordingly  we 
find  in  the  incident  no  exaggeration  in  this  respect.  The  esti- 
mate, however,  of  the  force  stationed  at  Salisbury  is  wide  of  the 
truth ;  and  the  suspicion  which  it  excites  is  by  no  means  removed 
by  the  statement  which  follows.  Had  such  a  miracle  been 
wrought,  as  is  claimed  in  this  account,  it  would  have  made  an 
ineffaceable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  prison ; 
and  we  should  now  have  hundreds  of  living  witnesses  of  its 
truth.  .No  such  witnesses  can  be  found ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  to  pronounce  the  incident  unfounded  in  fact,  and 
wholly  untrustworthy.  Now,  when,  as  in  this  instance,  such  a 
story  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion,  it  produces  an  ef- 
fect very  different  from  that  which  is  sought.  A  reflecting 
Christian,  while  he  still  holds  the  truth  illustrated,  will  at  once 
reject  the  illustration ;  but  any  other,  in  rejecting  the  illustration, 
wfll  be  confronted  with  doubts  respecting  the  truth  itself. 

Wa  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  examination  of  the 
second  book,  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
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article*  The  ^^Nurse  and  Spj"  purports  to  be  *^a  record  of  eventfi^ 
which  have  transpired  in  the  experience  and  under  the  obeervi^ 
tion  of  one  who  has  been  on  the  field,  and  participated  in  no* 
merous  battles — among  which  are  the  first  and  second  Bull  Sun, 
Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  the  seven  days  in  front  of  Kichmond, 
Antietam  and  Fredericksburg — serving  in  the  capacity  of  a  Spy 
and  as  a  Field  nurse  for  over  two  years."  From  the  record  it 
appears  that  the  author  is  a  native  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  With  ^  an  insatiable  thirst  'for  education,"  and  a 
fixed  purpose  to  serve  as  a  *^  Foreign  Missionary,"  she  came  a 
few  years  before  the  war  to  the  United  States.  Early  in  the 
sprmg  of  1861,  she  seems  to  have  been  in  a  "reverie,"  from 
which  however  she  was  aroused  by  a  voice  in  the  street  crying, 
^  New  York  Herald — ^Fall  of  Fort  Sumter — ^President's  Procla^ 
mation — Call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men."  The  foreign  mis- 
sionary enterprise  was  at  once  abandoned,  and  in  ten  days  our 
heroine  was  on  her  way  to  Washington,  "having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  govermnent"  as  a  "  Field  Nurse." 

With  some  western  troops,  she  passed  through  Baltimore  a 
few  days  after  the  attack  on  the  6th  Mass.  Vols.  Here  "  mobs 
were  gathered  in  the  streets,  and  the  utmost  excitement  pre- 
vailed ;  and  as  the  crowded  cars  moved  through  the  city  toward 
the  depot,  the  infuriated  mob  threw  showers  of  stones,  brick- 
bats, and  other  missiles,  breaking  the  windows  and  wounding 
some  of  the  soldiers.  Some  of  the  men  could  not  forbear  firing 
into  the  crowd."  p.  21.  Now,  what  schoolboy  does  not  know 
that  after  the  passage  of  the  6th  Mass.  no  troops  passed  through 
Baltimore  for  several  weeks.  The  railroad  bridges,  north  and 
west  of  the  city,  were  destroyed.  The  whole  State  nearly  was 
in  the  power  of  the  rebels ;  and  Gov.  Hicks,  in  a  communication 
to  the  President,  protested  against  the  passage  of  northern  troops 
across  any  portion  of  its  soil.  Meanwhile  Oen.  Butler,  with  the 
8th  Mass.  and  7th  New  York,  had  opened  the  Annapolis  route ; 
and  Secretary  Seward  in  reply,  while  expressing  surprise  at  such  a 
protest,  assured  Gov.  Hicks  that  this  highway  (the  Annapolis 
route)  for  our  troops  had  been  selected  ^^  upon  consultation  with 
prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland,  as  the  one 
which,  while  a  route  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  fiirthest  re- 
moved from  the  populous  cities  of  the  State,  and  mth  the  ex- 
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pectation  tkat  it  would  therefore  be  the  leaat  objectionable  one.'' 
It  was  not  till  the  9th  of  June  that  the  route  through  Baltunore 
was  again  opened.  Baltimore  was  at  that  time  garrisoned  by 
our  troops,  and  no  such  scene  as  that  which  is  presented  in  the 
passage  we  have  just  quoted  from  the  ^  Nurse  and  Spy  "  oould 
then  have  occurred. 

But  we  proceed  with  the  narrative.  On  reaching  Washing- 
ton our  heroine  commenced  her  labors  as  a  hospital  nurse.  Af- 
ter recording  some  of  her  experiences,  while  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity, she  opens  chapter  second  thus  :  **  Marching  orders  re- 
ceived to  day  —  two  days  more,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
will  be  on  its  way  to  Bull  Run.  I  find  this  registered  in  my 
joumalJuly  15th,  1861,  without  any  comment  whatever."  Com* 
ment,  however,  is  necessary.  It  requires  but  a  glance  to  see 
that  these  lines  could  not  have  been  written  July  15,  1861,  as 
she  would  h^re  us  infer.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  not  in 
existence  at  that  time.  We  had  then  a  "  grand  union  army  "  we 
thought ;  but  these  words,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  now  so 
fiuniliar  to  us,  had  not  then  been  framed.  Besides,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1861,  who  had  heard  of  Bull  Run?  That  battle  was  not 
not  fought  until  Sunday,  July  21st.  **0n  to  Richmond" 
was  the  cry  at  that  time. 

Our  heroine  accompanied  the  army  into  Virginia.  At  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  she  seems  to  have  performed  distinguished 
service.  Of  course  she  gave  her  attention  chiefly  to  our  wound- 
ed. She  found  time,  however,  to  render  assistance  to  others. 
Filling  her  **  canteens  while  the  minnie  balls  fell  thick  and  fast 
around  us,"  she  carried  water  to  our  troops  who  were  "famish- 
ing with  thirst."  Then  came  the  disastrous  retreat.  Yet  like 
Mary's  lamb»  when  rudely  treated  by  a  certain  teacher,  "  still 
she  lingered  near  "  the  battle  field,  and  only  escaped  capture  by 
ber  extraordinary  presence  of  mind.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
give  her  account  in  full,  but  space  forbids. 

She  now  returned  to  her  labors  in  the  hospitals  in  and  around 
Washington.  The  next  spring  she  accompanied  McClellan'a 
army  to  the  Peninsula.  While  our  troops  lay  before  York- 
town,  she  was  often  sent  out  into  the  country  in  search  of  sup- 
plies for  the  hospital  with  which  she  was  connected.  "  la  some 
instances,"  we  give  her  own  words^  **  I  met  with  narrow  escapes 
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with  my  life,  which  were  not  quite  so  interesting ;  and  the  timely 
appearance  of  my  revolver  often  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of 
the  female  rebels  of  the  Peninsula."  On  one  occasion,  as  she 
was  leaving  a  house,  where  she  had  obtained  some  supplies  for 
her  hospital,  the  following  incident  occurred.  We  give  her  own 
graphic  description. 

"  I  had  scarcely  gone  a  rod  when  she  [the  woman  from  whom  she 
had  obtained  her  supplies]  dischtirged  a  pistol  at  me  ;  by  some  intu- 
itive movement  I  threw  myself  forward  on  my  horse's  neck  and  the 
ball  passed  over  my  head.  I  turned  my  horse  in  a  twinkling,  and 
grasped  my  revolver.  She  was  in  the  act  of  firing  the  second  time, 
but  was  so  excited  that  the  bullet  went  wide  of  its  mark.  I  held 
my  seven-shooter  in  my  hand,  considering  where  to  aim.  I  did  not 
wish  to  kill  the  wretch,  but  did  intend  to  wound  her.  When  she  saw 
that  two  could  play  at  this  game,  she  dropped  her  pistol  and  threw 
up  her  hands  imploringly.  I  took  deliberate  aim  at  one  of  her  hands, 
and  sent  the  ball  through  the  palm  of  her  lefl  hand.  She  fell  to  the 
ground  in  an  instant  with  a  loud  shriek.  I  dismounted  and  took  the 
pistol  which  lay  beside  her,  and  placing  it  in  my  belt,  proceeded  to 
take  care  of  her  ladyship  after  the  following  manner :  I  unfastened 
the  end  of  my  halter-strap  and  tied  it  painfully  tight  around  her  right 
wrist,  and  remounting  my  horse,  I  started,  and  brought  the  lady  to 
consciousness  by  dragging  her  by  the  wrist  two  or  three  rods  along 
the  ground." 

I»  this  incident  there  is  no  need  to  remind  the  reader  of  Mun- 
chausen. 

Soon  after,  our  heroine  was  employed  by  Gen.  McClellan  as  a 
spy.  She  at  once  entered  the  rebel  lines,  disguised  as  a  con- 
traband, and  returned  with  valuable  information.  Accompany- 
ing the  army  up  the  Peninsula,  she  again  entered  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  again  returned  in  safety.  During  the  bloody  engage- 
ments which  were  fought  in  front  of  Richmond,  she  acted  as  an 

orderly  to  Gen.  K ,  throwing  herself  into  the  thickest  of  the 

fight,  but  always  emerging  unharmed. 

During  Pope's  campaign,  she  visited  the  rebel  camps  three 
times  within  a  period  of  ten  days.  Of  course  she  saw  Kearney 
killed  at  "  Chentilla :"  as  she  spells  it.  She  ^  was  within  a  few 
rods  of  him  when  he  fell." 

At  the  battle  of  Antietam,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  borne 
a  prominent  part.     Late  in  October  following,  she  accompanied 
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the  army  in  its  march  from  the  vicinity  of  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Fredericksburg.  On  this  march  our  heroine  joined  a  body  of 
our  cavalry,  who  were  in  search  of  some  guerrillas.  They  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  they  were  surprised  and  fired  upon  by  the 
very  men  whom  they  were  seeking. 

"  Two  of  our  men  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  my  horse  re- 
ceived three  bullets.  He  reared  and  plunged  before  he  fell,  and  in 
doing  so  the  saddle  girth  was  broken,  and  saddle  and  rider  were 
thrown  over  his  head.  I  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  violently 
which  stunned  me  for  a  moment,  and  my  horse  now  fell  beside  me, 
his  blood  pouring  from  three  wounds.  Making  a  desperate  effort  to 
rise,  he  groaned  once,  fell  back,  and  throwing  his  neck  across  my 
body,  he  saturated  me  from  head  to  foot  with  his  blood.  He  died 
in  a  few  minutes.  I  remained  in  that  position,  not  daring  to  rise, 
for  our  party  had  fled  and  the  rebels  pursued  them.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed  when  the  guerrillas  returned,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
one  of  the  men  thrusting  his  sabre  into  one  of  the  dead  men  beside 
me.  I  was  lying  partially  on  my  face,  so  I  closed  my  eyes  and  passed 
for  dead."    p.  294. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  our  heroine  figured 
as  an  aide-de-camp,  she  left  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  fol- 
lowed the  9th  Corps  to  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  to  Vicksburg. 
But  here  her  energies  were  soon  exhausted.  **  All  my  soldierly 
qualities,''  she  says,  "seemed  to  have  fled,  and  I  was  again  a 
poor,  cowardly,  nervous,  whining  woman."  Accordingly  she 
returned  north,  and  retired  to  private  life  and  the  delights  of 
authorship.  >r: 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  record  of  "  personal  experience." 
But  the  great  body  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  various  incidents, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  the  publisher's  notice,  came  under  the 
observation  of  its  writer.  These  incidents  are  of  a  very  differ- 
ent order  from  those  with  which  she  illustrates  her  own  life,  and, 
Ih  a  measure,  would  redeem  the  character  of  the  book  were  it 
not  for  the  claim  of  personal  knowledge  respecting  them .  Those 
who  have  read  Hackett's  ''  Memorials  of  the  War  "  will  recog- 
nize, in  the  "  Nurse  and  Spy,"  many  incidents  with  which  they 
are  already  familiar.  They  will  find  them  in  most  instances  un- 
changed either  in  word  or  form  ;  and  perhaps  they  will  be  not  a 
littled  startled  when  they  are  told  that  these  incidents  occurred 
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under  the  personal  observatioB  of  the  Nurse  and  Spy.  On 
pages  117 — 119  of  the  ^'Memorials  of  the  War,"  an  incident  is 
recorded  entitled  ^  a  singular  Death."  This  is  introduced  into 
the  ^  Nurse  and  Spy  "  p.  241,  thus :  ^^  While  at  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals in  Alexandria,  the  head  steward  tgld  me  the  following  touch- 
ing incident,  which  occurred  in  that  hospital."  On  page  33  of 
the  ^^  Memorials,"  an  incident  is  related  of  an  ofiScer  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  This  incident  is  found  in  the  ^  Nurse  and  Spy  "  p. 
270,  with  this  introduction  :  ^  At  the  close  of  the  battle  I  stood 
by  the  side  of  a  dying  officer  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regi- 
ments, who  had  passed  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight  unhurt, 
but  just  at  the  close  of  the  battle  he  was  struck  by  a  random 
shot  which  wounded  him  mortally."  On  page  104  of  the  ^  Me- 
morials," an  incident  is  recorded  entitled,  "Is  that  Mother?" 
This  is  also  found  in  the  ''Nurse  and  Spy,"  p.  307,  with  this 
introduction :  ^  But  among  all  the  dead  and  wounded,  I  saw 
none  who  touched  my  heart  so  much  as  one  beautiful  boy,  se- 
verely wounded ;  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  attractive  one.  Some  one  writes  the  following, 
after  he  was  sent  to  a  hospital." 

And  so  we  might  go  on,  for  we  had  noted  twenty-three  of 
these  coincidences ;  but  we  have  a  more  serious  charge  to  make 
against  the  writer  of  the  ''  Nurse  and  Spy."  She  has  taken  not 
only  these  incidents  from  the  "  Memorials  of  the  War,"  without 
any  acknowledgment  whatever,except  in  a  single  instance,  claim- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  they  occurred  under  her  own  personal 
observation,  but  she  has  also  taken  remarks  of  Dr.  Hackett,  and 
introduced  them  into  her  book  as  her  own*  Thus  on  page  20 
of  the  ''  Memorials  of  the  War,"  Dr.  Hackett  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark :  ^  It  is  certain  that  men  animated  by  such  faith  have 
the  consciousness  of  serving  God  in  serving  their  country,  and 
that  their  presence  in  the  army  adds  to  it  some  of  its  most  iifl- 
portant  elements  of  strength  and  success."  In  the  ^  Nurse  and 
Spy,'' p.  276,  we  find  this  remark.  It  is  not  quoted  —  it  is 
given  as  a  remark  of  the  writer :  ''  The  presence  of  such  men  in 
the  army,  animated  by  faith  in  God,  and  consdous  of  serving 
Him  in  serving  their  country,  adds  materially  to  its  elements  of 
Strength  and  success."    Can  any  one  doubt  the  source  of  this 
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remark?  Again  on  pages  44 — 47  of  tbe  ^Memorials  of  the 
War/'  an  aocoiint  is  given  of  a  model  prayer  meeting.  ^*  The 
scene,"  says  Rev.  Wiltiam  Barrows,  the  writer,  ^  is  near  Stone- 
man's  Station,  and  the  time  the  evening  of  April  3d,  1863." 
We  qnote  from  the  closing  paragraph :  ^  No  one  was  called  on 
to  pray  or  speak,  and  no  hymn  was  given  out.  No  one  said  he 
had  nothing  to  say,  and  then  talked  long  enough  to  prove  it. 
No  one  excused  his  inability  to  edify.  No  one  waited  to  be 
Called  on ;  no  time  was  lost  by  delay,  and  the  entire  meeting 
was  less  than  an  hour."  Now  in  the  '*  Nurse  and  Spy,"  we  find 
an  account  of  a  prayer  meeting  held  shortly  after  the  first  Bull 
Kun  battle,  and  nearly  two  years  before  the  one  just  mentioned. 
In  this  account,  pages  37,  38,  we  find  the  following  sentence. 
It  is  not  quoted.  ^  No  one  was  called  upon  to  pray  or  speak, 
no  one  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  and  then  talked  long  enough 
to  prove  it,  no  one  excused  his  inability  to  interest  his  brethren, 
and  no  time  was  lost  by  delay,  but  every  one  did  his  duty  and 
did  it  promptly." 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  for  in  the  ^  Nurse  and  Spy  ' 
are  found  at  least  forty  pages  of  the  ^  Memorials  of  the  War." 
But  we  have  already  devoted  more  attention  to  this  book  than 
it  deserves.  We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  due  to  the  public  that 
IJus  exposure  should  be  made,  inasmuch  as  the  book  has  been 
widely  distributed  throughout  New*  England.  It  comes  to  our 
homes  under  the  guise  of  religion.  It  is  dedicated  to  our  **  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac."  In  its 
exaggerations  and  falsehoods,  however,  it  honors  neither. 


ARTICIiE    m. 


GEORGE  FOX,  HIS  PRINCIPLES  AND  INFLUENCE. 

It  has  been  aflSrmed  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  writer,  un- 
less he  be  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  understand 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  George  Fox.  We  shall  venture, 
nevertheless,  to  discuss  this  remarkable  man.  We  shall  en- 
deavor, in  attempting  this,  to  confine  ourselves  to  his  character 
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and  prinoiples  and  influence,  rather  than  these  of  his  Society 
as  existing  among  us  at  the  present  time ;    for  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  presumed  that  his  followers  have  modified  some  of  their 
ancient  doctrines  with  the  progress  of  truth  and  light.     It  is 
not  our  object  to  discuss  religious  sects,  at  the  present  day,  but 
those  great  men,  who,  in  former  times,  founded  schools  and 
systems,  and  as  these,  again,  affected  the  state  of  society,  and 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  when  they  were  established. 
Nor,  in  the  discussion  of  Fox  and  his  principles,  shall  we  dwell 
much  on  outward  manners  and  forms,  for  these  are  nothing  in 
comparison   with    those   ideas,  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
have  changed,  and  will  continue  to  change  the  great  social  and 
moral  institutions  of    society.       Still  less  is  it  wise,  or  dig- 
nified, or  courteous  to  dwell  on  the  outward  forms  and  habits  of 
men  and  women  with  whom  we  ordinarily  mingle,  and  to  which 
they  have  an  undoubted  right,  whether  pleasing  or  disagreeable 
to  us.     What  have  we  to  do  with  the  tastes  and  habits  and  fan- 
cies and  peculiarities  of  our  neighbors,  provided  they  do  not 
affect  our  interests  or  the  general  welfare  of  society.     On  what 
a  low  ground  do  we  base  the  discussion  of  Quakerism,  to  praise 
or  censure  forms  of  dress,  habits  of  social  life,  peculiarities  of 
religious  worship,  or  modes  of  salutation  and  speech.     Nor  is 
it  proper  to  discuss  even  the  religious  differences  and  doctrines 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in' this  connection,  but  only  the  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  their  founder,  as  one  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  Reformation  in  a  former  age. 

Concerning  him,  as  a  matter  of  history,  we  shall  speak  with 
freedom,  for  we  have  a  right  so  to  do,  shall  point  out  what  was 
excellent  and  permanent  in  his  system,  and  show  what  was  false 
and  dangerous.  It  is  a  matter  of 'no  proper  concern  to  our- 
selves or  to  our  readers  whether  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
this  country  fiilly  endorse  or  disown  his  principles.  The 
more  enlightened  and  religious  probably  do  agree  with  him  in 
what  they  deem  to  be  truth,  and  attach  different  meanmgs 
to  what  in  his  writings  is  questionable.  We  should  slander  the 
Society  were  we  to  affirm  that  the  present  members  believe 
everything  George  Fox  said  and  did  was  true  and  proper,  for 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  they  would  not  be  man-worshippers. 
Moreover  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  even  the  members 
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of  the  Society  would  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  meanmg 
of  Fox's  principles,  in  all  their  extent  and  application,  for 
schism  and  disunion  have  entered  into  their  ranks  as  well  as  into 
those  of  other  sects. 

These  introductory  remarks  are  necessary  in  the  discussion  of 
so  delicate  a  subject  as  George  Fox,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
and  to  avoid  giving  needless  offence.  And  if  we  fail  in  doing 
justice  to  him  and  his  principles,  it  will  be  from  want  of  capaci- 
ty rather  than  inclination. 

Men  who  justly  extorted  the  admiration  of  their  age,  or  who 
have  transmitted  to  posterity  great  and  important  ideas  should 
be  honored  in  spite  of  their  mistakes  and  defects,  for  they  are 
onr  benefactors,  they  are  the  few  who  are  immortal. 

In  this  light  the  life  of  George  Fox  is  interesting,  since  he 
was  undoubtedly  sincere  and  earnest  in  his  Christian  principles  ; 
since  he  desired  the  spiritual  welfare  of  society  ;  since,  in  his  way, 
he  sought  to  save  the  souls  of  men ;  since  he  believed  in  most 
of  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  religion,  and  since  he  was 
the  first  to  propose  some  great  truths  which  ultimately  contrib- 
uted to  modify  society  and  elevate  mankind.  The  world  is  bet- 
ter probably  for  his  having  lived  in  it,  although  he  advanced  some 
unsound  doctrines,  and  mingled  with  his  sublime  truths,  errors 
exceedingly  insidious  and  dangerous,  and  which,  if  carried  out 
to  their  extreme  logical  sequence,  are  hard  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  exploded  fallacies  of  pagan  sages.  But  these  were 
excrescences,  were  defects  on  a  system  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  blessings.  Moreover  Fox,  though  unleaiiied, 
was  a  great  genius,  and  advanced  new  ideas,  which,  though 
they  shocked  the  age,  as  new  truths  always  do,  still  wrought 
great  changes.  Fox,  in  his  leathern  breeches,  living  in  jails, 
or  wandering  among  unlettered  and  rude  people  in  obscure  vil- 
lages, will  be,  to  all  coming  time,  a  much  greater  subject  of 
interest  to  the  philosophical  historian  than  King  Charles  11., 
with  all  his  palaces,  mistresses  and  sycophants ;  not,  perhaps,  to 
people  who  love  scandal  and  anecdote  and  dramatic  painting, 
but  to  those  who  seek  to  trace  the  true  progress  of  society ;  for 
the  sovereign  of  England  was  a  mere  creature  of  pleasure,  a 
gilded  show,  who  sought  ease  and  self-indulgence,  while  the 
itberant  preacher  declared  ideas  which  contributed  to  produce 
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future  reirolutjoiis.  Of  the  one  can  only  be  narrated  what  he  ate 
and  what  he  drank,  and  what  he  wore,  how  he  sported  and  made 
Uiglorioud  dalliance  with  the  frirolous  and  the  idle,  while,  in 
delineating  the  other  we  must  speak  of  the  most  exciting  ideaa 
which  ever  moved  the  minds  of  men,  and  which,  when  once  de- 
clared, shall  never  perish.  How  much  greater  are  ideas 
than  men.  How  much  more  interesting  are  the  principles  of 
jFox,  than  his  wanderings,  persecutions  and  miseries. 

There  is  nothing  especially  worthy  of  our  attention  in  his  life 
until  his  religious  experience  commenced.  He  was  born  in  those 
tumultuous  times  which  produced  a  Cromwell,  but  it  was  during 
the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles  U.,  that  he  appeared  upon  the 
stage. 

Nor  did  he  start  with  the  notion  of  being  a  reformer,  or  the 
founder  of  a  great  school.  No  more  did  Luther  or  any  of  the 
great  lights  of  our  world.  His  peculiar  doctrines  grew  out  of  his 
religious  experience,  and  as  these  were  a  life  to  him,  he  declared 
them  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  the  discussion  of  them  produced 
agitation,  persecution,  martyrdom  and  religious  triumph.  It  was 
these  which  drew  together  a  peculiar  class  of  thinkers,  and  bound 
them  together  in  a  single  cause,  and  affected  future  generations. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  great  question  of  all  time, 
what  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  revolutions  and 
changes  in  the  religious  history  of  society.  It  has  produced 
the  Basils,  the  Jeromes,  the  Bernards,  and  the  Luthers  of  the 
world.  It  induced  men,  in  primitive  ages,  to  retreat  to  deserts 
and  solitudes,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  monastic  life.  It  led 
St.  Francis  to  institute  a  new  order  of  monks.  It  led  Luther 
to  study  diligently  the  Bible,  and  then  to  seek  justification 
through  faith  in  Christ  alone,  and  then  to  declare  the  greatness 
of  the  doctrine  to  bewildered  millions,  and  then  to  denounce 
those  Boman  priests,  as  well  as  the  arts  by  which  they  kept 
the  ignorant  in  bondage,  and  then  to  establish  his  position  by 
an  appeal  to  Scripture,  and  then  to  declare  the  duty  of  all  to 
study  those  eternal  oracles,  and  then  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, and  other  principles  which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre, 
and  which  were  the  parent  of  future  reyolutionsi  and  the  origin 
of  doctrines  of  unlimited  application. 
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In  Eke  mftnner  it  was  the  religious  experience  of  Fox  which» 
taking  another  direction ,  gave  birth  to  a  system  which  has  lasted 
to  oAr  own  times,  and  modified  the  general  opinions  of  society  on 
several  most  important  points. 

Oeorge  Fox,  when  quite  young,  was  distracted  with  religious 
ideas.  He  was  moral,  obedient,  and  amiable  from  his  boyhoods 
But  mere  outward  morality  did  not  satisfy  his  anxious  and  in- 
quiring mind.  He  was  burdened  with  doubts  and  perplexities. 
He  was  tempted  by  the  snares  and  suggestions  of  the  spiritual 
enemy.  He  broke  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
with  his  friends.  He  courted  solitude  and  meditation.  But 
solitude  did  not  relieye  his  mind,  nor  did  celestial  beings  come  to 
comfort  him.  He  sought  the  oracles  of  wisdom  in  the  great 
metropolis,  but  all  London  seemed  enveloped  in  darkness  and 
wickedness.  He  returned  to  his  friends,  and  they  advised  him 
to  get  married.  He  asked  direction  from  a  clergyman  of  great 
repute,  who  recommended  him  to  sing  psalms  and  use  tobacco. 
He  consulted  another,  and  he  advised  physic  and  bleeding. 
None  understood  his  malady,  none  could  minister  to  a  mind  dis-* 
eased,  which  led  him  to  set  a  light  value  on  men  educated  in 
universities,  since  they  could  not  give  him  the  consolation  he 
required.  At  last,  when  all  hopes  in  man  had  fled,  he  heard 
what  he  supposed  a  heavenly  voice  speaking  to  his  soul :  ^  Only 
Christ  can  administer  to  thy  condition." 

Anew  light  dawned  upon  his  distracted  mind,  his  heart  leaped 
for  joy.  He  obtained  hope  and  consolation.  It  was  not  mani 
or  his  reason,  or  even  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
which  had  enlightened  him,  had  removed  the  burden  from  his 
soul.  It  was,  as  he  supposed,  a  special  revelation  from  Grod 
himself.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Spirit.  It  was  the  inner  light, 
revealing  new  and  glorious  mysteries. 

We  will  not,  as  yet,  dwell  on  this  first,  cardinal  principle  of 
Quakerism,  the  recognition  of  a  direct  spiritual  influence  from 
God  Almighty  on  the  human  soul,  so  powerful  and  so  clear  that 
it  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  all  sufficient  to  guide  a  man  in 
the  perplexities  of  life,  revealing  to  him  the  loftiest  spiritual 
truths.  This  will  be  discussed  when  we  shall  show  what  is 
transient  and  what  is  permanent  in  the  system  of  Fox.     At 
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present  we  simply  wish  to  unfold  his  views  as  they  gradually 
dawned  upon  his  mind. 

Being  persuaded  that  he  was  specially  enlightened  by'the 
Spirit  of  God,  even  as  the  prophets  and  apostles  were,  he  now 
felt  called  upon  to  declare  to  others  that  spiritual  liberty  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  exhort  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  the  mysteries  of  revelation.  He  maintained  that 
by  faithiul  obedience  to  the  inward  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
men  would  not  only  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  could  attain  perfection.  Believing  in  the  cer- 
tain guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  it  would  lead  all 
men,  if  sought,  into  the  way  of  truth,  he  began  to  doubt  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  the  institution  of  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters of  religion.  Not  the  clergy  were  to  teach  men,  but  the 
Spirit  alone,  and  he  therefore  felt  commissioned  to  bring  people 
away  irom  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church, 
which  he  regarded  as  unnecessary,  and  a  perversion  of  spiritual 
Christianity.  He  made  the  worship  of  God  to  consist  in  a 
patient  and  humble  waiting  in  silence  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  and  looked  upon  the  ordinary  observances  as  so  many 
forms  by  which  God  was  mocked  and  dishonored.  The  inner 
light  had  revealed  to  him,  as  he  supposed,  the  absurdity  and 
folly  of  the  external  economy  of  the  church,  which  he  entirely 
swept  away,  the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  baptism,  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  regular  service,  even"  churches,  the  music  of  the 
choir,  all  emblematical  ceremonies,  and  the  peculiar  dresses  of 
the  officiating  clergy.  He  would  institute  a  purely  spiritual 
church,  and  make  religion  entirely  a  matter  between  the  soul 
and  its  Maker. 

He  then  found  that  the  Lord  forbade  him  to  put  oiF  his  hat 
to  any  man,  high  or  low ;  that  he  was  required  to  say  thou  and 
thee  to  every  man  and  woman  without  distinction,  and  not  to 
bid  people  good  morrow  or  good  evening,  nor  to  bow  and 
do  reverence  to  people  in  authority,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
times.  He  looked  upon  all  these  things  as  marks  of  honor 
which  man  ought  not  to  bestow  on  his  fellow-man,  but  only 
upon  God. 

But  that  which  most  wounded  the  mind  of  Fox,  was  what 
seemed  to  him  the  earthly  spirit  of  the  clergy  in  accepting  tithes 
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and  offerings  for  their  preaching.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
sold  the  word  of  God,  which  should  be  free  to  all  the  world. 
Nor  did  he  like  the  sound  of  the  church  bell.  It  rung  in  his 
ears  like  the  bell  of  the  market  calling  the  people  together  for 
the  selling  of  wares.  So  he  abolished  what  he  called  a  hireling 
priesthood,  and  bells  on  the  churches  which  he  called  steeple- 
houses,  and  insisted  that  no  man  ought  to  receive  an  earthly  rec- 
ompense for  preaching  the  word,  or  be  summoned  to  worship 
the  Almighty  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  He  also  objected  to  oaths 
in  a  court  of  law  as  anti-cfaristian,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  our  Saviour.  The  literal  injunctions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  never  to  be  slighted,  and,  in  obeying  them  no 
principles  of  expediency  should  divert  him  from  his  course. 
He  was  to  obey  God  indifferent  to  all  consequences. 

If  the  first  great  principle  of  Quakerism  was  the  spirit  of 
God,  specially  acting  on  the  mind  as  the  only  interpreter  of 
truth  and  the  only  guide  to  duty,  rather  than  the  light  of  reason 
or  the  voice  of  authority,  the  second  great  principle  was  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  spite  of  all  the  com- 
mentators of  the  world,  and  all  the  aids  of  human  learning  and 
the  traditions  of  the  early  church.  This  Fox  strenuously  de- 
clared, and  it  led  him  not  merely  to  reject  the  ordinaiy  oaths 
administered  in  courts  of  law,  but  to  refuse  to  enlist  as  a  soldier 
in  the  army,  not  because  many  of  the  primitive  Christians  re- 
fiised  to  do  so,  but  because  the  Bible  told  him  not  to  kill. 
Hence  he  regarded  war  as  not  merely  an  evil,  but  a  crime  in 
all  conceivable  circumstances,  an  evil  per  «e,  and  he  would  not 
fight  to  gain  or  retain  any  worldly  blessing,  not  even  liberty,  or 
the  sanctity  of  the  family  circle,  or  honor,  or  life  itself.  He 
would  die  even  rather  than  kill  the  assassin  who  threatened  the 
life  of  his  wife  or  children,  or  who  would  take  away  the  dearest 
interests  of  society.  He  would  dispense  with  armies,  and  fire- 
arms, and  strife  of  war.  He  would  coerce  nothing,  if  coercion 
required  the  life  of  man.  No  circumstances  could  induce  him 
to  take  life,  even  of  the  convicted  culprit.  He  would  abolish 
all  capital  punishments.  And  if  he  could  not  confine  the 
murderer  or  the  robber  in  a  prison  without  killing  him,  if  he 
made  resistance,  he  would,  if  true  to  his  principles,  let  him 
go  at  large,  and  strive  to  remedy  the  evil  by  moral  suasion 
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alone.  Hence  he  was  led  to  magnify  the  force  of  love.  Ha 
believed  it  was  the  onlj  omnipotent  principle  of  society,  that  it 
reigned  in  heaven  and  ought  to  reign  on  earth.  By  moral  sua- 
sion the  world  was  to  be  converted  and  saved*  It  was  of  more 
power  dian  armies,  even  in  subduing  murderers  and  ruffians  and 
robbers.  He  was  led  to  adopt  absolute  non-resistance.  His 
principles  of  literal  interpretation  pushed  him  there,  and  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  doctrine,  for  it  seemed  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  the  great  fundamental  law  of  love, 
which  requires  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  to  return  good  for 
evil.  Even  Christ  himself  seemed  to  have  set  the  example 
by  yielding  up  his  life  as  a  martyr,  when  he  could  have  com- 
manded legions  of  angels. 

This  law  of  love  became  the  third  great  principle  of  his 
ethical  creed,  and  he  was  wOling  to  give  it  the  most  indefinite 
application.  He  would  interfere  with  no  man's  rights.  He 
would  allow  all  the  spiritual  fireedom  which  he  enjoyed.  He 
would  punish  no  one  for  heresy.  He  would  abolish  all  penal 
laws  for  religious  opinions  not  in  accordance  with  the  established 
church.  He  would  divide  his  substance  with  the  poor.  He 
would  knock  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  He  would  inculcate 
a  universal  philanthropy.  There  was  to  be  no  limitation  to  the 
objects  of  charity,  forbearance  and  love. 

And  as  the  Scriptures  were  to  be  literally  obeyed,  since  Qod 
had  revealed  them  by  his  Spirit  to  favored  men  of  old,  and  since 
they  could  not  be  in  opposition  to  what  his  Spirit  taught  in 
all  ages,  he  would  comply  with  their  plain  directions  without 
regard  to  consequences.  The  laws  of  expediency  were  his  pe- 
culiar abomination.  They  were,  as  he  thought,  the  invention  of 
Satan,  of  Antichrist.  He  based  his  ethics  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  morality.  He  acknowledged  no  distinction  between 
the  laws  which  should  regulate  individuals  and  communities. 
He  would  do  right  though  the  world  should  perish.  Nor  would 
he  entangle  an  obvious  duty  by  sophistries  and  paradoxes,  and 
ingenious  theories,  and  artful  supposition.  Only  one  course  waa 
open  to  him,  and  to  all  mankind :  to  do  right,  because  it  was 
right,  because  God  commanded  it,  leaving  results  to  him. 
Honesty  was  the  best  policy,  but  he  would  welcome  it,  not  be- 
cause it  was  politic,  but  because  it  was  his  duty.    **  He  would 
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obey  the  imperatiTe  dictates  of  trutih,''  eays  one  of  the  ezposi-* 
ton  of  his  creed,  *'  even  though  the  fires  of  hell  were  quenched." 

From  this  principle,  of  obeying  God  rather  than  man,  £rom 
•triTing  to  conform  to  a  perfect  law,  from  attempting  to  real*' 
uoe  in  his  own  life  the  ideal  of  a  spotkfls  perfection,  even  as 
Christ  set  him  an  example,  and  inculcated  it  as  a  duty,  all  his 
fiiher  doctrines  received  additional  confirmation.  Show  him 
that  absolute  non-resistance  would  probably  introduce  anarchy, 
snd  consign  the  world  to  the  government  of  the  unprincipled 
and  the  base ;  he  would  reply  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
the  evils  of  society,  that  the  great  moral  Governor  could  take 
oare  of  his  own  people,  and  even  if  all  the  evils  predicted  from 
Ins  course  were  to  take  place,  these  should  not  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  abstract  and  Vernal  duties,  that  God's  absolute  com* 
mands  were  not  to  be  set  aside  fo)r  any  accumulation  of  out- 
ward evils.  But  he  nevertheless  professed  to  have  faith  in  the 
power  of  ideas  and  truth,  although  he  could  not  see  the  manner 
of  their  triumph.  Hence  a  lofty  faith  in  God,  as  the  author  of 
truth,  was  kindled  in  his  soul,  which  imparted  to  his  character 
all  the  elements  of  a  splendid  and  beautiful  enthusiasm.  He 
would  be  serene  in  persecotion,  in  tribulation,  in  obloquy,  in 
death,  for  God  was  his  friend,  and  he  was  an  omnipotent  preser* 
ver.  He  would  work,  in  accordance  with  truth,  whether  he  saw 
results  or  not.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  would, 
at  some  place,  or  at  some  time  or  other,  follow  necessarily  from 
the  seed  he  had  sown,  even  as  industry  would  produce  thrift,  in 
accordance  with  the  uniform  operation  of  immutable  laws.  It 
was  not  man,  but  the  Spirit  and  truth  of  God  which  were  to 
save  the  world ;  but  whether  saved  or  not,  be  had  done  hi$ 
»duty,  which  itself  was  a  reward.  It  was  not  to  win  heaven 
merely,  it  was  not  to  get  influence  and  reputation  and  honor 
that  he  did  his  duty,  but  to  conform  to  eternal  and  immutable 
principles.  Great  therefi>re  were  the  majesty,  and  beauty,  and 
glory  of  truth.  It  was  its  sublime  perfection  and  reality  which 
transported  his  soul.  To  conform  to  it  was  the  end  and  highest 
object  of  his  life,  for  its  own  sake,  that  he  might  be  in  harmony 
with  the  universe  of  God  and  his  sublime  perfections. 

Doctrines  so  strange,  so  ethereal,  so  pure,  so  elevated  were 
not  understood  by  a  wrangling  generation  contending  for  forma 
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and  ceremonieB,  immersed  in  war,  devoted  to  pleasure,  strug- 
gling to  secure  the  ascendancy  of  sects,  or  to  extort  from  selfish 
kings  and  priests  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  those  advantages 
which  lead  to  wealth  and  political  importance.  The  doctrines 
were  too  purely  spiritual  to  be  relished.  And  they  seemed  to 
subvert  the  long-established  customs  and  institutions  of  society. 
They  seemed  to  make  a  mockery  of  dignities,  and  laws,  and 
magistrates,  and  clergymen,  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
of  all  the  precedents  of  former  ages,  of  all  the  blessings  which 
men  had  gained  by  protract  struggles.  They  seemed  to  sub- 
vert civilization,  to  depreciate  learning  and  art,  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  government,  and  undermine  respect  for  the  authority 
which  God  had  established  to  rule  nations  and  kingdoms. 
And  when  these  high  claims  to  special  divine  illumination,  to 
greater  Christian  perfection,  to  profounder  insight  into  the  ora- 
cles of  God,  and  to  truer  rules  of  life  and  duty,  were  advanced 
by  a  man  who  had  never  received  a  liberal  education,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  illiterate  and  fanatical,  who  had  arisen  from  the 
plebeian  class,  who  had  spent  his  days  as  an  unsuccessful  shoe- 
maker and  a  retired  ship  hand,  absorbed  in  vain  dreams  and 
visions,  they  seemed  absurd,  ridiculous,  pretentious.  At  first 
men  were  amazed  or  contemptuous,  then  they  became  irrita- 
ted and  enraged.  And  irritation  and  contempt  were  increased 
when  the  doctrines  of  Fox  appeared,  revolutionizing  and  threat- 
ening to  subvert  their  most  cherished  principles,  for  he  seemed 
the  very  incarnation  of  a  radical,  agrarian,  destructive  spirit.  And 
when  Fox  and  his  followers  made  no  compromise,  did  not  seek 
to  conciliate,  but  commenced  a  course  of  unmitigated  denuncia- 
tion, although  it  was  after  the  fashion  of  the  age,  calling  the  clergy 
all  sorts  of  names,  hirelings,  dumb-dogs,  the  priests  of  Baal, 
and  their  venerable  churches  steeple-houses  of  pride,  and  places 
of  merchandize ;  refusing  to  honor  the  magistrates  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  land  by  taking  ofi^  their  hats,  or  rendering  them 
their  customary  titles ;  refusing  even  the  oaths  of  supremacy  to 
the  sovereign  of  the  realm,  rebuking  with  rude  familiarity  the 
sins  of  the  great,  and  even  entering  the  churches  at  the  time  of 
worship  and  interrupting  the  oflSciating  minister,  thus  showing 
no  respect  for  any  tribunal  or  dignitary  or  venerated  custom,  or 
established  law ;  can  we  wonder  they  were  prosecuted  and  im- 
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prisoned?  No  class  of  Christians  understood  them,  neither  the 
Episcopalians,  nor  the  Presbyterians,  nor  the  Independents ;  no 
ruler,  no  judge,  no  clergyman  comprehended  them ;  neither 
Cromwell,  nor  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  nor  Sir  Harry  Vane,  nor  any 
of  the  lights  of  that  intensely  active  age.  They  only  seemed  to  be 
the  enemies  of  all  sects,  of  all  creeds,  of  all  forms,  of  all  insti- 
tutions, a  most  conceited  set  of  men,  unpractical,  visionary, 
almost  madmen,  claiming  to  be  alone  right,  while  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  wrong. 

So  seemed  Fox  to  the  men  of  his  generation,  especially  the 
wealthy,  the  learned  and  the  great.  But  not  so  to  all  the 
people  of  his  age.  It  is  impossible  that  any  genius,  sincere  and 
earnest,  should  not  find  followers  and  friends.  It  is  even  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  declare  absurdity  with  enthusiasm  and 
audacity  and  not  find. apologists,  as  illustrated  by  the  whole 
history  of  error,  especially  if  some  gi:eat  elements  of  truth  are 
blended  with  plausible  sophistries.  And  the  first  disciples  will 
be  generally  from  among  the  people,  who  have  no  pride  of 
reason  or  of  position  to  sustain,  whether  truth  or  error  is 
preached.  The  history  of  Fox  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 
The  common  people,  having  strong  religious  wants,  and  equally 
strong  disgust  of  what  seemed  imposture  and  selfishness, 
heard  him  gladly.  To  them,  whenever  he  had  a  hearing  from 
them  at  all,  he  seemed  like  an  ancient  prophet.  When  they 
listened  to  his  eloquence,  they  too  felt  the  fire  within.  His 
frame  of  prayer  appeared  the  most  fervent  and  reverent  ever 
known.  His  harangue  had  all  the  force  of  inspiration.  He 
seemed  possessed  of  superhuman  wisdom.  There  was  no  re- 
sisting his  popular  declamation.  It  had  truth  enough  in  it  to 
challenge  controvel'sy,  while  the  errors  mingled  with  the  truth 
were  so  subtle  and  refined  as  to  bafiie  their  powers  of  analysis. 
They  could  not  unravel  his  sophistries,  they  were  warmed  by  the 
ardor  of  his  zeal.  They  were  flattered  by  his  recognition  of 
their  discernment,  and  stimulated  by  his  appeals  to  their  con- 
science. They  fancied  that  the  Spirit  had  also  enlightened  them 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  profoundest  truths.  Glorying  in 
supreme  intellectual  independence,  they  could  break  all  the  fet- 
ters of  authority.  No  hireling  priest,  no  ambitious  ruler,  no 
worldy  sage  should  hereafter  control  their  minds.     God  had 
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emancipated  them  from  all  forma  of  worldly  bondage,  and  they 
would  be  bound  by  no  reatraintay  except  what  he  himBelf  im- 
posed. But  all  the  converts  of  Fox  were  not  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Some  men  of  considerable  social  position 
joined  his  ranks,  men  who  were  captivated  bj  novelties,  as  well 
as  those  who  loved  to  contemplate  abstract  truths,  and  mm 
who  had  great  logical  .power  as  well  as  intellectual  boldness* 
Among  them  were  James  Naylor,  William  Dewsbuxy,  Francis 
Howgill,  John  Audland  and  Samuel  Fisher,  who  became  cele* 
brated  preachers.  Judge  Tell  attended  their  meetings  and 
gave  them  a  shelter.  The  wife  of  Justice  Benson  was  so  moved 
that  she  protested  she  would  eat  no  meat  but  what  she  should 
eat  with  (jeoi^  Fox  at  the  bars  of  the  duxigeon  window.  But 
the  most  eminent  of  the  converts  to  the  principles  of  Fox  were 
Bobert  Barcklaj  and  William  Penn.  The  former  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in  Scot* 
land,  received  all  the  advantage  of  the  most  finished  education, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  for  great  attainments.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able  defenders  that  Quaker- 
ism ever  had ;  and  was  the  author  of  that  famous  apologyi 
which  is  still  a  text-book  among  the  members  of  the  Society. 
William  Penn  was  still  more  distinguished  for  truth  and  social 
position,  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  who  had  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country,  and  whose  ample  possessions 
descended  to  the  illustrious  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  But  no 
rank  or  condition  could  screen  the  Quakers  from  persecution, 
and  the  illustrious  and  ignoble  equally  shared  disgrace  and  suf-' 
fering.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the  foulest  jidls,  they  were 
whipped  in  the  pillory,  they  were  fined,  mutilated  and  executed. 
Twice  Greorge  Fox  narrowly  escaped  death%  If  Cromwell  or 
Charles  released  him  from  prison,  he  was  again  immured  in  a 
filthy  and  noisome  dungeon.  When  discharged  by  the  judge 
on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  warrant,  he  was  again  in- 
dicted. His  sufferings  were  often  most  intense.  He  was  kept 
in  winter  without  fire,  annoyed  by  smoke,  and  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  as  well  as  to  the  filth  of  prisons. 
His  whole  life  was  a  protracted  martyrdom.  And  so  of  others 
belonging  to  his  sect,  four  thousand  Quakers  died  in  prison 
among  his  own  contemporaries.     There  was  no  shelter  to  which 
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they  oottkd  %  for  protection.  The  moet  upright  judges  in  that 
age  showed  them  no  mercy.  The  most  enlightened  of  juries 
of  that  age  regarded  them  as  unfit  to  live.  If  they  sought  the 
wilderness  of  America  they  were  not  safe.  If  they  penetrated 
e?en  to  the  most  secure  retreats  where  our  New  England  ancestors 
professed  die  principles  of  unbounded  toleration,  they  were  still 
imprisoned,  or  banished  to  yet  more  lonely  wilds ;  so  few  there 
were  who  could  i4)preciate  their  doctrines,  even  among  perse- 
cuted sectarians ;  so  slow  is  man  to  practice  a  toleration  which, 
in  the  abstract,  he  eoramends.  But  all  the  sufferings  and  per* 
secntion  to  which  the  Quakers  were  subjected  were  borne  in  pa- 
tience. No  dass  of  persecuted  men  ever  exhibited,  under  suf- 
fering, more  rare  and  exalted  magnanimily.  They  would  pray 
for  their  tormentors  even  when  led  to  execution ;  they  would 
seek  to  convert  them  \rhiie  confined  in  dungeons ;  they  would 
declare  the  plainest  truths  to  them  even  when  seated  on  the 
judgment  seat  of  power.  Nothing  could  break  their  spirit. 
Nothing  could  seduce  them  into  resistance  or  rebellion.  They 
made  no  combinations  to  extort  their  rights.  They  would  take 
no  part  with  others  who  fomented  treason.  Like  lambs  they 
were  led  to  the  slau^ter.  Like  the  first  martyrs  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  they  were  serene  when  heart  and  flesh  do  ordinarily 
fail.  They  indulged  no  imprecations  on  their  enemies.  They 
manifested  hardly  bitterness  or  animosity.  They  were  indig- 
nant, but  fiiithfiil  to  their  princij^  of  love  and  non-resistance. 
Nothing  but  the  most  exalted  virtues  and  the  most  soaring  faith 
could  have  sustained  them  in  such  a  general  storm  of  obloquy, 
hatred  and  persecution.  Nothing  could  be  brought  against 
them  but  tenacity  in  adhering  to  opinions  which  the  world  con- 
demned as  false,  or  bold  denunciation  agamst  those  whom 
they  considered  to  be  wicked  or  tyrannical.  For  they  never 
ceased  to  condemn  iniquity  and  sin  wherever  they  beheld 
it,  or  to  remind  the  thoughtless  and  impure  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  world  to  come.  Never  were  there  more  faith- 
ful preachers  of  righteousness,  or  more  stem  rebukers  of  an  un- 
godly world.  Never  were  men  more  loyal  to  their  conscien- 
ces, or  more  consistent  followers  of  the  trudis  which  they  pro- 
fessed. They  seemed  to  have  at  heart  the  spiritual  interests  of 
mankind.     They  were  indifferent  to  wealth  and  honor.     They 
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labored  most  assiduously  in  whatever  duty  dictated,  unmindful 
of  reproach,  and  deaf  to  the  expostulation  of  their  worldly 
friends.  They  put  to  shame  all  other  parties  and  schools  of 
piety  by  the  disinterestedness  of  their  labors,  and  their  fidelity  to 
the  end  to  all  those  great  ideas  which  alone,  in  their  opinion, 
were  to  regenerate  the  world.  They  sought  a  heavenly  and 
not  an  earthly  crown,  and  were  animated,  even  in  the  hour  of 
martyrdom,  by  the  most  glorious  hopes.  Even  Oliver  Crom- 
well, whom  they  rebuked,  and  who  never  liked  them,  was 
forced  to  say,  **Now  I  see  there  is  a  people  arisen,  that  I  can 
not  win  with  gifts,  honors,  offices,  or  places,  but  all  other  sects 
and  peopl6  I  can."  They  would  not  eat  his  bread  nor  drink  his 
wine.  Nor  did  they  refrain  from  giving  him,  even  when  in  the 
possession  of  unbounded  power,  the  plainest  and  most  unpala- 
table rebukes,  couched  in  no  courtier  language,  but  in  that  of 
simplicity  and  severity. 

In  all  their  ordinary  actions  and  conversations  they  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  high  religious  considerations.  Their  sys- 
tem also  recognized  some  great  and  important  truths  which 
had  been  before  overlooked ;  and  yet,  with  these  we  are  con- 
strained to  mention  what  we  consider  to  be  some  radical  errors, 
which,  if  generally  embraced,  would  do  great  evil  in  society. 

In  alluding  to  the  system  of  Fox  and  his  followers,  we  are 
aware  that  we  tread  on  a  ground  so  delicate  as  almost  to  be 
forbidden.  But  as  we  shall  strive  to  do  this  with  no  partizan 
or  combative  spirit,  simply  to  unfold  the  agitating  opinions  of 
a  great  intellect  of  a  former  age,  we  hope  we  shall  have  the  in- 
dulgence even  of  any  who  may  not  accept  our  conclusions. 

George  Fox  was  doubtless  one  of  the  boldest  thinkers  of  his 
age  or  nation,  and  attempted  to  carry  out  his  reforms  to  the  full 
extent  which  his  abstract  principles  would  admit,  wishing  to 
unite  theory  with  practice,  and  produce  that  perfection  in  human 
life  which  we  fear  will  never  be  attained ;  making  but  little 
allowance  for  human  infirmity,  yielding  nothing  to  the  long-set- 
tled institutions  of  society,  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  laws  of 
expediency  and  discarding  everything  which  the  inward  Light 
did  not  reveal,  or  which  was  not  supported  by  the  literal  word 
of  God,  or  the  principles  of  abstract  truth. 

The  central  principle  of  his   system  has  much  in  it  that  is 
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beantiful,  original  and  plausible,  even  the  authority  of  the 
**  Inner  Light/'  only  it  bears  rather  too  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  mystic  and  transubstantial  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
other  ancient  sects,  to  claim  so  Christian  an  origin  as  is  manifest- 
ed by  those  who  have  embraced  it.  Fox  was  a  rebel  against 
every  form  of  worldly  authority,  and  had  no  respect  for  any  ac- 
cumulation of  human  experiences,  when  not  in  accordance  with 
his  views  of  truth.  He  was  disgusted  with  all  his  teachers, 
and  despised  venerated  names.  He  fancied  they  could  teach 
him  nothing.  They  only  blinded  his  mind.  He  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  man,  and  very  little  from  any  human  exposition 
of  divine  truth.  He  earnestly  sought  his  soul's  salvation,  but 
the  first  dawn  of  light  did  not  break  in  upon  his  mind  from  the  . 
perusal  of  the  sacred  writings;  as  was  the  case  with  Luther, 
but  from  a  revelation  which  he  supposed  to  come  to  his  soul 
direct  from  God ;  not  opposed  to  any  declaration  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  higher  than  that  declaration,  inasmuch  as  the  foun- 
tain is  greater  than  the  stream  which  issues  from  it,  "for,"  says 
Barcklay,  the  great  expounder  of  the  creed  of  Fox,  "  these 
divine  inward  revelations,  though  they  may  not  contradict  the 
outward  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  right  and  sound  rea- 
son, yet  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  test,  either  of  the  out- 
ward testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  of  the  natural  reason  of 
man,  for  this  divine  revelation  and  inward  illumination  is  that 
which  is  evident  and  clear  of  itself,  and  forces  the  assent  of 
the  well  disposed  understanding.'*  And  again,  in  reference  to 
the  Scriptures ;  **  because  they  are  only  a  declaration  of  the 
fountain,  and  not  the  fountain  itself,  therefore  they  are  not  to 
be  esteemed  the  principal  ground  of  all  truth,  nor  yet  the  ade- 
quate primary  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  They  are  only  a 
secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit,  fr6m  which  they  have 
all  their  excellence  and  certainty."  Thus  it  was  that  Fox  and 
his  followers  made  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  subordinate 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit;  opening  a  door  for  delusion 
and  infatuation  and  spiritual  arrogance ;  for — euch  is  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature — it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
many  things  are  the  promptings  of  the  divine,  when  in  reality 
they  are  or  may  be,  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit.  We  grant, 
that  Fox  and  the  early  members  of  his  Society  bad  such  a  pro- 
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found  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  that  they  were  not  indined 
to  question  their  literal  commands.  But,  if  that  principle  be 
maintained,  persons  not  so  piously  inclined  will  dare  to  do  so. 
Has  it  never  been  said  that  certain  declarations  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  seem  to  controvert  favorite  doctrines,  originated  in  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  love?  Was  not  the 
idea  of  a  special  divine  illumination  the  great  delusion  of  St. 
Francis,  when  he  felt  prompted  to  outrage  the  opinions  and 
laws  of  his  age  by  numberless  extravagances  which  we  have 
not  time  to  mention.  Was  not  this  notion  one  of  the  principles 
of  Mohammed?  Did  it  not  characterize  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
I^^  Mauresan  cave  ?  Did  it  not  animate  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  and  array  them  against  Lnther  and  his  doctrines  ? 
Has  it  not  led  the  Mormons^  of  our  own  times  into  great  extrav* 
agances?  The  doctrine  of  special  divine  illumination  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  thereby  teaching  truths  which  could  be  taught 
independently  of  the  Bible,  is  the  central  principle  of  many  of 
those  systems  of  religion  which  even  Friends  regard  as  essen- 
tially pagan  and  anti-christian.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
Friends  ever  perverted  it  to  any  dangerous  extent,  or  vindicated 
it  in  its  broadest  meaning.  Their  common  sense  and  their 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  may  have  kept  them  from  the  errors 
which  this  notion  has  certainly,  and  often  produced  in  less 
Christian  minds,  and  which  it  will  always  lead  to  among  vain 
and  unsanctified  people,  if  practically  carried  out.  We  have 
seen  most  excellent  men  and  women,  not  belonging  to  the 
Friends,  running  into  absurd  and  dangerous  practices  and  opin- 
ions, and  not  pretending  to  support  them  by  scriptural  authori- 
ties, yet  warmly  defending  them  on  the  ground  of  a  special 
revelation.  This  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary 
influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  in  which  all  evangelical  Chris- 
tians believe.  It  is  something  more  —  a  peculiar  illumination 
from  God,  which  places  its  subjects  on  nearly  the  same  footing 
with  inspired  sages  of  old.  And  if  it  does  not  mean  this,  it  means 
something  still  more  revolting  to  a  truly  enlightened  Christian 
—even  a  sort  of  Pagan  spiritualism,  such  as  George  Bancroft 
has  attributed  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  Indeed,  this  historian 
has  either  greatly  misunderstood  the  principles  of  Fox,  or 
aimed  to  make  them  attractive  to  a  certain  party  among  the 
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Frends  who  do  sympathize  with  the  rationalistic  and  transcen- 
dental doctrines  of  a  school  in  and  around  Boston,  which  is 
more  Grecian  than  Christian.  But  Fox  was  no  more  a  Pla- 
tonic philosopher  than  he  was  a  Lutheran  or  a  Calvinist,  and 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  rendered  no  service  to  truth  or  the  Society  of 
Friends  by  painting  Fox  as  a  transcendental  Pagan,  interesting 
as  such  a  kind  of  Pagan  may  be  to  those  who  deny  the  person- 
ality of  God  and  of  the  Devil.  But  if  Fox  was  not  a  trans- 
cendental philosopher  in  the  Pythagorean  sense,  still  his  favor- 
ite doctrine  was  so  much  in  harmony  with  either  the  indefinite 
and  soaring  mysticism  of  the  ancient  sages,  or  with  the  arro- 
gant pretension  to  special  illumination  which  marked  the  de- 
luded saints  of  the  Middle  ages,  that  he  has  exposed  himself 
and  his  system  to  severe  criticism.  And  just  so  far  as  he  really 
did  incline  to  either  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  saints 
of  a  darkened  age  in  this  respect,  his  doctrine  was  erroneous 
and  dangerous.  If  he  only  meant  by  the  inner  light  the  ordi- 
nary influences  of  God's  Spirit,  which,  of  course,  are  supernatu- 
ral, then  his  doctrine  has  no  originality,  and  his  Society  has, 
in  its  foundation,  no  grand  peculiarity.  So  far  as  the  Friends 
make  a  point  about  forms,  and  dress,  and  social  life,  they  are 
not  widely  different  from  the  early  Methodists  and  various  other 
religious  people  who  wish  to  avoid  worldly  influences.  These 
are  nothing.  It  is  the  ideas  of  Fox  which  give  him  all  his 
hnportance.  And  if  his  ideas  pertaining  to  God'»  Spirit,  when 
refined  away,  are  like  those  of  the  Orthodox,  why  then  he 
does  not  claim  our  notice.  But  they  are  not  the  same.  There 
18  something  peculiar  about  them.  Fox  did  claim  a  special  di- 
vine illumination,  and  his  followers  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
inner  light  which  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Cranmer,  and  Knox 
did  not  —  even  that  which  would  •kindle  the  soul  into  rapture, 
and  reveal  truth,  if  the  Bible  had  not  been  written  —  for  what 
is  the  Bible  but  the  Word  of  God  supematurally  communicated 
to  ancient  saints,  and  which,  to  be  spiritually  discerned,  needs, 
according  to  Fox,  special  divine  influences.  And  this  appears 
upon  every  page  of  his  diary.  It  was  the  Spirit,  and  not  the 
Scriptures,  which  urged  him  to  attack  what  he  called  steeple- 
bouses,  and  the  dresses  of  the  clergy,  and  the  external  economy 
of  the  church.     Whenever  he  spoke  his  words  were  substantial- 
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ly,  as  Maurice  has  interpreted  them  :  "Brother,  there  is  a  light 
within  thee,  resist  it  and  thou  art  miserable,  follow  it  and  thou 
art  happy.  Nor  did  he  say,  "  this  light  is  mine  alone,"  but  "it 
is  as  much  yours  as  mine.  Nor  will  it  mislead  you.  It  will 
gyide  you  in  all  the  temptations  of  life.  It  is  the  voice  of  God 
within  youy  even  as  the  ancient  poet  s^aith : 

*Est  Deus  in  nobis: 
Agitante  calescimus  illo.^ " 

That  Fox  was  sincere  as  well  as  truly  religious  and  conscien- 
tious can  not  be  denied.  Nor  did  he  dream  that  the  Spirit  of 
his  favorite  doctrine  had  been,  in  ancient  times,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, cherished  by  those  with  whom  he  had  no  communion.  So 
rare  is  real  originality.  So  often  do  unlettered  men  of  genius 
fancy  they  are  propounding  something  entirely  new,  because  it  is 
new  to  them.  In  reality  ther6  is  very  little  which  is  new  under 
the  sun.  When  unlearned  but  intellectual  men  advance  some- 
thing which  they  fancy  new,  it  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
some  exploded  error  which  the  great  enemy  of  man  has  sug- 
gested in  a  modified  form,  or  some  old  truth  which  has  never 
ceased  to  be  recognized. 

After  all.  Fox  is  most  remarkable  for  carrying  out  his  princi- 
ples more  radically  than  other  reformers  of  his  age,  and,  while 
so  doing,  overlooking  some  important  duties  which  his  one-sided 
turn  of  mind  prevented  him  from  appreciating.  He  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  see  wisdom  or  truth  in  many  things  which  were, 
in  his  day,  not  only  regarded  as  important,  but  which  also  in 
our  own  are  so  considered  by  the  most  enlightened  men,  and 
men  as  conscientious  and  clear-headed  as  he.  Attaching  undue 
value  to  an  inward  guide,  as  the  revealer  x>f  all  truth,  he  sup- 
posed that  the  institution  of  the  clergy,  as  a  distinct  order,  was 
needless.  Moreover  as  Christ  came  to  establish  a  spiritual  dis- 
pensation, therefore  outward  observances,  like  fasts  and  festi- 
vals, and  Baptism,  and  the  Eucharist,  and  a  ministry  appointed 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  should  be  dispensed  with.  He 
turned  with  disgust  from  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  even 
the  simplest,  and  such  as  were  undoubtedly  instituted  in  prim- 
itive times,  because  they  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  outward  acts 
and  events  of  Christ  upon  earth,  rather  than  to  his  presence  in 
our  hearts. 
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Such  views,  whether  true  or  false,  pliunly  were  not  those  of 
the  early  Reformers,  nor  of  the  primitive  Christians,  any  more 
than  of  the  great  body  of  the  evangelical  church  in  this  age. 
Nor  were  they  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Protestantism,  since 
that  is  a  supreme  reliance  on  the  Word  of  God,  in  his  written 
testimony,  as  the  highest  and  only  infallible  guide,  both  in  faith 
and  practice. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  Fox  and  his  disciples  claimed  to 
possess  greater  spirituality  than  any  other  of  the  existing  sects 
of  their  day ;  and  so  to  be  peculiarly  the  spiritual  church  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  The  fundamental  idea  of  their  system  is,  that 
they  are  brought  directly  under  a  divine  influence  and  govern- 
ment, to  be  witnesses  against  the  world.      Says  Maurice  : 

"  They  were  therefore  to  keep  themselves  entirely  from  the  habits 
of  the  world,  from  its  varying  fashions,  from  its  amusemeuts,  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  from  its  phraseology ;  and  all  who  are  not 
walking  in  the  divine  light  are  of  the  world.  But  as  no  parents, 
however  religious,  can  always  expect  their  children  to  be  animated 
by  their  spirit,  the  evil  arose  of  people  who  were  not  of  the  light,  being 
separated  from  the  surrounding  world  by  external  peculiarities,  while 
their  hearts  inclined  them  to  mingle  in  vanities  which  their  religious 
parents  detested,  and  thus  exposed  the  Society  constantly  to  violate 
the  very  distinctions  for  which  its  presence  was  meant  to  be  the 
abiding  testimony." 

There  were  also  some  peculiarities  which  gave  the  Society 
the  appearance  of  exclusiveness,  for  it  was  separate  from  the 
world  not  only  in  manners,  habits,  dress  and  intercourse,  but 
even  intermarriage  with  other  sects  was  prohibited,  not  mere- 
ly for  those  who  were  truly  religious,  but  for  those  who  were 
worldly-minded,  thus  perpetuating  a  form  when  the  spirit  had 
departed.  And,  for  some  time  after  Fox  had  declared  his  mes- 
sage, education  was  spumed  if  it  was  offered  from  those  with- 
out their  ranks.  Sooner  than  accept  religious  instruction  from 
ministers  out  of  their  own  body,  the  Society  would  deprive 
their  members  of  any  religious  instruction  at  all.  And  as  Fox 
did  not  place  a  very  high  value  on  any  other  than  common  edu- 
cation, instruction  in  the  classics  and  the  higher  departments  of 
science  was  generally  neglected.  As  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
learned  clergy,  or  in  lawyers,  or  classical  literature,  or  the  fine 
arts,  education  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  practical  and 
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ordinary  pursuits  of  life*  We  believe  no  class  of  men  have 
ever  been  more  generally  instructed  in  the  common  branches  of 
useful  knowledge  than  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  no  body  of 
wealthy  and  substantial  people,  at  the  same  time,  can  boast  of  so 
small  a  proportion  of  eminent  masters  in  elegant  and  classic 
literature.  Their  common  schools  were  excellent,  but  colleges 
until  lately  have  been  rare,  and  have  not  been  deemed  desi- 
rable, as  estranging  the  mind  from  high  spiritual  interests. 

Another  apparent  inconsistency  has  appeared  in  refer- 
ence to  the  support  of  free  and  liberal  governments.  It  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  Friends  have  ever  been  among  the  best  sup- 
porters of  law  and  order.  They  have  ever  practically  believed 
in  the  majesty  of  law  as  opposed  to  a  wild,  agrarian  democratic 
license.  They  have  tendered  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due, 
honoring  magistrates  as  servants  of  a  higher  power,  and  never 
entering  into  schemes  of  revolutionary  excess.  And  yet 
George  Fox  was  opposed  to  those  very  agencies  by  which  law 
and  order  are  secured  and  guaranteed,  even  to  the  sword  of  the 
magistrate,  to  armies,  and  physical  force,  and  still  more  to 
those  influences  which  kindle  and  support  patriotic  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  among  rude  people,  such  as  warlike  poetry,  martial 
music,  and  honor  to  successful  generals.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  Fox  and  his  followers,  while  they  have  gloried  in  spiritual 
liberty,  have  overlooked  the  benefits  conferred  by  former  heroes 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  have  not  been  sufficiently  grateful 
for  their  struggles,  toils  and  martyrdom,  without  which  a 
gloomy  inspiration  and  an  iron  despotism  would  have  been  per- 
petuated? Who,  more  than  the  followers  of  Fox,  glory  in  the 
breaking  up  of  feudal  bondage,  in  the  revolt  from  Rome,  in 
those  great  social  privileges  which  were  bestowed  by  the  mighty 
agitations  of  the  16th  century?  But  who  delivered  Europe 
from  the  fetters  of  proud  and  oppressive  nobles  ?  Who  broke 
forever  the  despotism  of  absolute  kings?  Who  disenthralled 
the  mind  from  the  delusion  of  Rome?  Who  advanced  the 
great  cause  of  civilization  more  than  those  men  who  yielded  up 
their  lives  on  the  bloody  battle-fields  which  were  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  agitation  of  great  ideas  ?  Shall  we  honor 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  yet  derogate  from  the  fame  of  those 
who  practically  prevented  their  principles  from  being  trodden  in 
the  dust,  or  shut  up  in  dungeons  and  inquisitorial  chambers  ? 
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We  owe  debts  of  gratitude  to  past  generations  who  struggled  for 
us,  which  we  can  never  pay.  We  should  not  glory  in  their  be- 
quests, if  we  are  not  prepared  to  honor  those  struggles  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  The  past  is  full  of  impressive 
morals  to  us.  It  is  full  of  rebukes  of  our  sloth,  or  thoughtless- 
ness, or  selfishness.  Nor  is  it  for  us  to  say  that  the  great 
blessings  which  heroic  strife  has  bequeathed  to  us  would  have 
been  conferred  in  some  other  way.  This  we  do  not  know.  We 
must  receive  our  most  valued  privileges  at  the  hands  of  those 
whom  God  has  sent  to  us.  And  if  we  would  continue  to  etajoy 
such  boons  as  liberty  and  general  education  and  material  benefit 
and  popular  rights,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  condemn  the  only 
means  by  which  such  blessings,  in  the  course  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, thus  far  have  been  conferred ;  nor  should  we  weaken 
those  influences  by  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  in  their  weakness  and  degeneracy,  have 
been  most  powerfully  affected  and  stimulated  to  heroic  struggles. 
What  would  have  been  the  present  condition  of  Protestant 
countries  had  not  men  defended  their  rights  by  the  sword? 
Where  would  have  been  the  progress  of  which  we  boast  had 
all  classes  in  former  times,  folded  their  arms,  and  submitted  to 
injustice  and  ignominy?  Let  us  repudiate  the  privileges  for 
which  former  generations  bled,  or  honor  those  by  whose  sacrifice 
they  were  bought. 

Again  Fox  instituted  his  Society  to  be  the  witness  of  what  is 
spiritual  and  universal  against  what  is  earthly  and  national. 
This  itself  was  meant  to  be  a  peace  society,  and  a. Bible  society, 
and  an  anti-slavery  society.  The  idea  of  unity  with  the  world 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  spiritual  objects  was  never  contem- 
plated by  Fox  or  Penn  or  Barcklay.  Hence  the  Society,  when 
consistent  with  its  genius,  was  opposed^  to  worldly  organizations 
to  do  good,  and  hence  to  those  enterprises  which  we,  in  this 
age,  call  philanthropic.  But  here  is  a  contradiction,  apparently, 
between  theory  and  practice,  for,  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the 
good  sense  and  benevolent  sympathies  of  the  Friends  have  pre- 
vented their  isolation  from  those  who  would  bear  the  great  bur- 
dens of  society.  No  class  of  men  have  shown  greater  readiness 
of  sympathies,  or  more  generous  desires  to  ameliorate  the  evils 
of  life.     They  are  emphatically  the  philanthropists  of  the  age. 
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Thej  were  the  first  to  advocate  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Thej  have  ever  given  their  assistance  to  the  abolition  of 
all  grievous  evils.  They  have  been  the  pioneers  and  panegyr- 
ists of  progress,  and  popular  freedom.  They  have  been  be- 
lievers in  the  power  of  truth,  and  the  majesty  of  ideas  in  the 
world's  conversion,  even  as  propagated  by  ordinary  societies. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  any  inconsistency  between 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Friends,  especially  when  we 
think  that  this  very  inconsistency  is  the  purest  type  of  ihtellec- 
tual  improvement,  and  of  a  departure  from  that  exclusiveness 
which  attracted  notice  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Still  less 
would  we  dwell  on  any  degeneracy  of  which  they  have  been 
accused  —  of  devotion  to  thrift,  and  physical  comfort,  and 
money  making,  which  we  can  not  believe  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Fox,  and  which  show  as  completely  the  worldly  spirit, 
as  the  adoption  of  worldly  institutions.  For  if  spirituality  is 
to  consist  in  not  being  baptized,  and  not  keeping  an  outward 
fast,  and  not  offering  up  outward  prayer,  and  not  rendering 
titles  of  outward  respect,  and  not  having  an  outwardly  ordained 
ministry,  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  visions  of  California 
mines,  and  improvements  in  cotton  spindles,  and  refinements  in 
articles  of  domestic  comfort ;  then,  they  certainly  do  not  resem- 
ble the  man  who  wandered  about  the  villages  of  Yorkshire  ex- 
horting the  people  to  repentance,  with  all  the  fervor  of  the 
ascetic  Baptist  when  he  preached  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea. 
But  inconsistency  is  the  fate  of  all  bodies  of  men.  Degenera- 
cy is  the  misfortune  of  all  human  institutions.  In  spite  of  in- 
consistency and  degeneracy,  yea,  notwithstanding  the  errors  and 
mistakes  into  which  the  Friends  have  fallen,  or  at  least  the  de- 
parture from  some  of  the  noblest  principles  of  Protestantism, 
as  declared  by  the  reformer  of  the  17th  century,  they  have  ever 
manifested  some  distinguishing  virtues  and  have  moreover  de- 
clared some  great  truths,  of  which  other  bodies  of  Christians 
may  be  proud,  and  which  have  always  secured  the  respect  of 
mankind. 

'  George  Fox  and  his  disciples  have  been  ever  distinguished 
for  meekness  and  patience  under  injuries ;  they  have  never  re- 
taliated the  wrongs  done  to  them,  nor  inflicted  any  other  injury 
than  denouncing  evil  wherever  evU  was  to  be  found,  with  plain* 
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ness  and  without  regard  to  persons.  They  would  rebuke  ruler 
as  well  as  people,  even  the  sovereign  himself.  They  may  have 
been  severe,  but  they  have  ever  been  incorruptible.  And  they 
have  been  an  industrious  body,  seeking  independence  as  the 
greatest  worldly  good,  frugal  in  their  habits  and  unostenta- 
tious in  their  lives ;  temperate,  chaste  and  honest.  If  they  have 
loved  money,  they  have  been  conscientious  in  the  means  of  its 
accumulation ;  just,  if  not  generous ;  performing  all  their  en- 
gagements both  as  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law ;  hating 
fraud  and  dissimulation,  and  seeking  in  virtue  itself  a  reward, 
not  the  praises  of  men.  They  have  been  peaceable  and  quiet 
citizens,  taking  no  interest  in  the  contentions  of  opposing  fac- 
tions, and  performing  their  ordinary  duties  in  an  unobtrusive 
and  inoffensive  manner.  They  may  have  been  too  cautious,  too 
non-committal,  too  calculating  and  too  prudent,  for,  if  all  were 
to  act  on  those  principles,  society  could  never  be  elevated. 
Here  they  differed  from  the  Puritans,  and  in  this  respect  have 
appeared  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Puritans  were  willing  to  sac- 
rifice their  own  interests  to  promote  a  great  public  good  —  to 
enlist  in  the  defence  of  liberty  and  religion,  or  in  relieving  the 
great  burdens  with  which  the  unfortunate  have  been  oppressed. 
The  Puritans  therefore  were  men  truly  magnanimous  and  disin- 
terested, and  bestowed  greater  blessings  on  society,  and  lived 
more  for  society  than  th<3  Friends,  whose  chief  concern  was  to 
take  care  of  their  own  souls,  never  to  violate  their  moral  obli- 
gations in  doing  so,  and  yet  to  leave  the  protection  of  truth  to 
the  God  of  truth.  Their  virtues  therefore  were  more  negative 
than  would  suit  the  impulsive  and  self- forgetful.  They  relied 
on  the  power  of  a  good  example,  rather  than  active  labor  to 
influence  other  minds,  out  of  their  Society,  who  were  responsi- 
ble to  God  and  their  own  consciences  rather  than  to  them.  It  is 
something,  however,  to  show  forth  the  light  of  a  good  example 
amid  general  corruption  and  baseness.  To  keep  unspotted  from 
the  world  is  one  of  the  elements  of  religion  as  much  as  to  visit 
the  widows  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction.  Hence  the 
Friends,  by  their  pecidiar  virtues,  will  ever  escape  censure  and 
call  forth  our  respect,  although  they  do  not  realize  our  ideal  of 
life,   or  kindle  popular  enthusiasm.     They  appear  as  kmd- 
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hearted  and  well-intentioned  people  rather  than  as  striking  ben- 
efactors of  mankind. 

And  still  they  were  benefactors,  if  not  by  the  quiet  virtues 
which  they  practiced,  at  least  by  some  of  the  great  ideas  which 
they  defended,  and  more  or  less  promulgated. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  steady  and  consistent 
advocacy  of  the  principles  of  peace.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed, 
in  their  doctrine  of  absolute  non-resistance,,  although  it  may 
seem  to  have  so  many  reasons  to  support  it  from  the 
maxims  of  our  Saviour,  and  from  his  example  in  his  last 
hour  of  martyrdom.  We  do  not  see  how  non-resistance,  in 
any  conceivable  form  and  circumstances,  can  be  harmonized 
with  the  duty  of  protection  and  the  necessary  functions 
of  human  government,  which  are  to  restrain  the  violence  of 
the  wicked,  and  punish  offenders  against  the  laws.  The 
Scriptures  everywhere  bear  witness  of  the  unprincipled  de- 
pravity of  man  which  needs  to  be  restrained ;  and  all  the 
experience  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  natural  instinct, 
goes  to  show  that  men  will  grasp,  by  any  means,  all  the  power 
they  can,  and  consign  the  helpless  and  the  unfortunate,  un- 
less they  protect  themselves,  to  slavery  and  degradation.  Sad 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  slow  the  progress  of 
society,  if  men  were  to  offer  no  opposing  force  to  the  violence  of 
madness  and  the  selfishness  of  tyrants.  And  it  has  generally 
been  shown,  that  when  men  have  yielded  most  readily  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  base  and  the  ambitious,  they  have  been 
most  deficient  in  those  noble  qualities  which  evince  dignity 
of  soul  and  energy  of  character ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  men  have  been  most  ready  to  defend  principles  and  inter- 
ests dearer  than  human  lives,  they  have  made  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  civilization,  and  evinced  the  highest  evidence  of  lofty 
faith  and  glorious  self-devotion,  those  heaven-bom  qualities 
which  save  cities  and  kingdoms.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  Christian 
to  manifest  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  quite  another  to  live,  as 
far  as  lieth  in  him,  peaceably  with  all  men  ;  a  distinction  which  the 
apostle  most  obviously  recognizes,  and  which  was  even  made  by 
Christ  when, in  indignation  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  should 
be  made  a  house  of  merchandise,  he  drove  out,  with  whips  and 
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cords,  those  who  sotd  oxen  and  sheep  and  doves.  We  honor  the 
Society  of  Friends,  not  for  their  doctrines  of  passive  obedience^ 
but  for  their  recognition  of  the  principles  of  love  in  the  inter- 
course of  nations,  and  their  persistent  affirmation  that  they  ought 
to  settle  their'difficulties  by  mutual  concession  rather  than  resort 
to  measures  of  civil  retaliation,  so  sure  to  end  in  needless  and 
wicked  bloodshed.  And  their  enlightened  dissertations  on  the 
duty  of  mutual  forbearance,  on  the  general  inexpediency  of  war, 
and  on  the  dreadful  evils  which  it  everywhere  entails,  have  done 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  nations  to  its  folly  and  inhumanity,  as  it 
has  generally  appeared.  For  war,  though  sometimes  necessary 
and  inevitable,  is  alwiays  based  on  wicked  passions  on  the  part  of 
the  offending  side,  and  is  certain  also  to  produce  them  at  last 
among  both  contending  parties.  In  its  general  nature  and 
practice,  it  has  proved  the  greatest  evil  which  can  degrade  hu* 
manity,  as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  crime  which  the  wrath  of 
man  can  possibly  perpetrate.  If  civilization  be  impossible 
when  there  is  general  acquiescence  in  degrading  slavery,  it  is 
also  quite  as  hopeless  when  wars  of  conquest  or  ambition 
stain  the  world  with  blood,  and  waft  the  names  of  mighty 
conquerors  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the  curses  and  impre- 
cations of  despair. 

The  Friends,  again,  ever  have  been  among  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  were  not  the 
first  to  declare  it,  and  therqfore  the  idea  is  not  peculiarly  their 
own,  but  they  have  embraced  the  most  radical  views  of  it,  and 
have  been  the  most  fearless  of  its  results.  They  were  among 
the  first  to  denounce  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  they  were 
among  the  quickest  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Puritans.  They  would  carry  liberty  of  speech,  of  thought,  of 
government,  of  religion,  to  the  utmost  bounds.  The  only  limi- 
tation to  it  was  to  be  placed  by  the  conscience  of  mankind. 
And  this  view  of  liberty,  not  in  all  instances,  we  fear,  such  as  is 
supported  by  the  word  of  God,  was  based  on  their  unbounded 
trust  in  the  power  of  truth  and  love.  They  had  no  apprehen- 
sion of  its  abuse,  for  they  believed  that  love  would  disarm  the 
ferocity  of  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious  enemies.  Hence  they 
would  trust  their  lives  with  savages,  when  they  were  commit- 
ting upon  others  the  most  barbarous  excesses.     They  would 
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unbind  the  fetters  of  the  slave  indifferent  to  all  probable  results. 
They  thought  they  had  no  right  to  keep  a  single  human  being  in 
bondage,  except  for  crime,  that  all  made  in  God's  image  were 
to  be  left  perfectly  free  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  happiness, 
that  such,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  the  inner  Fight  to  guide 
them,  which  it  was  no  concern  to  others  whether  they  respected 
or  disregarded.  Prudence,  or  calculation,  or  expediency  never 
entered  into  their  schemes  of  enfranchisement.  They  would  give 
all  an  equal  chance  to  rise  and  improve  their  own  conditions. 
They  advocated  liberty  as  an  abstraction,  and  not  ^  a  reality. 
Tell  them  of  its  probable,  nay  almost  certain  failure,  and  they 
would  reply  :  "  what  is  that  to  us,  we  must  do  right  though  the 
heavens  should  fall.''  And  they  had  sufficient  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mal;e  power  of  truth  to  be  serene  amid  the  apparent  failure  of 
their  cause.  They  would  be  true  to  their  principles  even  if  they 
believed  that  they  would  be  defeated.  Their  hopes  extended  to 
far  distant  times.  Hence  they  believed  in  the  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  human  society,  since  truth  and  God's 
Spirit  would  never  be  withdrawn ;  that  successive  developments 
of  human  progress  would  ultimately  assimilate  man  to  the 
image  that  was  lost.  They  became  the  roost  sanguine  of  re- 
formers, as  well  as  the  most  radical  and  fearless.  They  would 
see  the  prostration  of  their  cause  and  still  rejoice,  unmoved  by 
the  expostulation  of  the  prudent,  indifferent  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  reckless  of  all  the  past  experience  of  the  world.  How 
different  such  men  from  the  Cranraers  and  the  Cromwells  of  the 
Reformation  I  .  How  different  such  from  modern  conservatives  I 
But  some  may  object  to  this  statement,  even  some  of  the  least 
intellectual  and  best  conditioned  among  the  members  of  their 
Society,  and  deny  that  Quakerism  is  radical  in  its  spirit.  We 
admit  that  many  PViends  are  conservative  in  their  sympathies, 
but  there  is  nothing  conservative  in  their  principles  or  in  the 
character  of  their  early  members.  If  they  pushed  abstract 
truths  too  far,  and  applied  them  too  fearlessly  and  recklessly, 
still  it  is  something  to  have  advanced  the  indestructible  ideas  on 
which  the  welfare  of  the  race  depends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  been  the  most  enlightened  ad- 
vocates of  religious  toleration.  They  never  have  persecuted 
any  class  of  men  for  their  religious  opinions.     In  this  respect 
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they  have  sliown  a  decided  superioritj  to  the  Paritans,  who, 
next  to  them,  have  made  the  greatest  professions.  We  do  not 
say  that  they  have  never  evinced  any  practical  intolerance. 
That  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  any  sect  of  Christians  in 
this  world,  since  intolerance  is  in  human  nature  itself,  and  is 
never  entirely  to  be  eradicated  from  the  mind.  We  do  not  like 
those  who  differ  from  us,  and  not  liking  them,  we  avoid  them, 
we  do  not  sympathize  with  their  afflictions,  we  are  not  averse  to 
their  humiliation,  we  would  put  them  down  so  far  as  we  can 
legally  and  properly.  We  frown  upon  them,  we  undermine 
them,  we  pervert  iheir  doctrines,  we  distort  their  views. 
We  wish  our  enemies  to  be  denounced,  we  will  hear  no  cen- 
sure of  those  we  love,  no  praise  of  them  we  hate.  In  these 
respects  the  Friends  are  like  other  men.  We  would  no  more 
dream  of  satisfying  them  unless  we  adopted  all  of  their  views, 
than  we  would  think  of  making  Romanism  appear  to  have  been 
a  useful  power,  in  ages  of  baronial  tyranny  and  ignorance,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  bigoted  partizan  of  ultra  Protestant  opinions. 
Beligious  toleration,  in  its  broadest  meaning,  is  the  highest 
form  of  charity  itself,  which,  though  commanded,  is  no  more  to 
be  attained  than  absolute  perfection.  We  may  approximate  it, 
bnt  we  can  not  reach  it.  It  is  a  virtue  rarely  seen  in  men  of 
impetuous  impulses,  or  ardent  feelings,  or  one-sided  habits  of 
thought.  It  thrives  best  among  those  Vho  are  naturally  mild 
and  meek,  among  those  whose  reason  is  nbt  apt  to  be  dethroned 
by  passion,  among  philosophers,  among  those  who  have  seen 
the  world.  It  is  often  allied  with  that  indifference  and  coldness 
which  betray  a  want  of  proper  earnestness  and  love  for  truth, 
in  the  absence  of  any  firm  convictions ;  while,  again,  intolerance 
itsdf  is  sometimes  the  defect  of  the  very  loftiest  natures,  jealous 
of  the  dignity  of  truth,  watchful  of  the  glory  of  their  Mas- 
ter. 

If  the  Friends  have  not  always  manifested  a  practical  tolera- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  they  yet  have  avoided  those 
extreme  courses  of  severity  which  other  sects  have  been  wont 
to  exercise  against  those  who  differed  from  them.  We  read  of 
no  burning  of  witches,  no  expulsion  of  obnoxious  heretics  from 
the  land,  no  branding  with  ignominy,  no  vile  imprisonments, 
no  savage  tortures.     They  have  never  attempted  to  restrain  the 
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thinking  of  opposmg  sects.  And  they  hare  been  peculiarly 
charitable  in  their  judgments.  They  would  not  quench  the  fires 
of  hell,  but  they  have  not  consigned  to  those  eternal  torments  the 
heathen  sage,  the  pagan  king,  or  the  unlettered  devotee  to  de- 
grading forms,  so  long  as  they  were  true  to  the  light  they  had. 
This,  they  affirm,  has  shined  in  every  age  enough  for  the  prac- 
tical ends  of  life.  It  is  the  voice  of  Deity  in  the  soul,  which, 
when  obeyed,  will  lead  to  everlasting  life ;  which,  when  resisted, 
will  end  in  everlasting  death.  The  Friend  would  welcome  Soc- 
rates, and  Seneca,  and  Plato,  and  Pythagoras  into  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed,  as  well  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  and  the 
guides  of  modem  Christians.  The  expansiveness  of  his  benev- 
olent desires  is  as  boundless  as  the  limits  of  the  universe.  He 
does  not  deny  or  doubt  a  state  of  future  retribution.  The  uni- 
versality of  God's  grace,  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  Scythian  and 
Barbarian,  of  whatever  country,  or  kindred,  or  age,  was  one  of 
the  favorite  tenets  of  Fox  and  Barcklay  and  Penn,  and  which 
they  embraced  with  undissembled  fervor. 

There  was  one  more  form  of  generous  toleration  for  which 
the  Friends  were  distinguished,  and  which  is  not  often  spoken 
of.  They  honored  woman.  They  respected  her  voice  in  relig- 
ious meetings  as  well  as  in  the  social  home.  They  ever  have 
zealously  cultivated  her  intellect  because  they  believed  in  her 
real  and  natural  equality.  They  never  de[)reciated  her  tastes  or 
her  genius.  They  would  condemn  her  to  no  coarse  and  degrad- 
ing duties.  In  all  respects  she  was  viewed  as  the  compan- 
ion of  man,  rather  than  his  slave,  his  friend  and  counsellor 
and  helpmate,  rather  than  an  inferior  to  be  flattered  by  silly 
speeches  and  amused  with  toys  and  spectacles.  The  Friend 
associated  with  woman,  not  with  seductive  influence  to  beguile 
her,  but  with  dignity  and  simplicity,  as  the  being  whom  God 
gave  to  cheer  him  in  his  loneliness,  or  assist  him  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. Under  such  a  treatment  she  has  ever  retained  in  his 
ranks,  a  true  as  well  as  admitted  equality.. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  blessings  which  Fox  and  his  Socie- 
ty have  conferred  upon  the  world  —  some  great  idea?  and  some 
valued  rights.  Who  will  nut  concede  that  the  principles  of 
peace,  of  liberty  and  of  generous  toleration,  are  the  glory  of  all 
true  benefactors  to  our  race,  as  well  as  the  pride  and  the  boast 
of  a  progressive  age? 
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In  view  of  tbaee  great  substantial  ideas,  axkd  also  in  Tiew  of 
llie  undoubted  excellences  which  have  ever  characterized  the 
followers  of  Fox,  we  can  readily  excuse  any  peculiarities  in 
dress,  or  manners,  or  modes  of  speech ;  even  opposition  to 
maDj  harmless  pleasures,  and  disregard  of  many  elegant  arts* 
Such  outward  peculiarities  will  probably  pass  away,  for  they  do 
not  constitute  the  genius  and  the  life  of  the  system  which  they 
defend.  These  were  not  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  Fox  or 
Penn.  What  they  thought  of  was  nobler,  higher,  and  more 
enduring,  even  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  a  wicked  world, 
Nor  were  their  labors  and  principles  in  vain.  Their  ideas,  in 
some  respects,  have  been  modified  by  the  progress  of  society, 
but  all  that  is  truly  great  in  them  will  live  forever; 
while  their  errors,  and  who  on  earth  can  claim  exemption  from 
mistakes  and  follies,  we  believe  will  vanish  gradually  before  the 
light,  not  of  human  reason,  but  of  that  everlasting  Gospel 
which  is  to  be  the  salvation  of  nations,  and  of  that  divine  Spirit 
whose  teachings  they  so  earnestly  invoked. 


AETICLE    IV. 
REASON  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  RELIGION. 

Heason  in  Religion.  By  Frederick  Henry  Hedge.   Bos- 
ton :  Walker,  Fuller  &  Company.     1865. 

The  sceptical  spirit  is  fast  passing  from  the  destructive  to  the 
constructive  stage.  This  is  a  human  necessity.  It  is  impossible 
to  rest  in  negations,  to  live  comfortably  among  ruins.  To  pull 
things  in  pieces  is  the  easiest  of  all  arts,  and  the  least  rewarding. 
Voltairism  has  had  its  day.  It  never  satisfied  the  finer  type  of 
the  unbelieving  mind.  That  is  nearer  akin  to  tears  than  to 
sneers  and  scoffs.  Miss  Hennell,  who  ranks  among  the  ablest 
and  most  earnest  of  British  atheistic  writers,  says  with  pathetic 
truthfulness :  ^*  It  is  useless  for  reason  to  convince  itself  to 
weariness  that  Christianity  is  a  fable ;  and  to  go  on  showing 
plainly  to  our  eyes  how  it  grew  out  of  its  earthly  root ;    while 
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the  heart  keeps  protesting  that  it  contained  a  response  to  her 
need  whose  absence  leaves  her  cold  and  void.  It  would  be 
much  better  for  reason  to  cease  its  claim  to  be  solely  attended 
to,  till  her  wants' have  been  supplied."  This  confession,  wrung 
out  of  an  honest  hour,  is  shared  more  or  less  audibly  by  many 
unsettled  speculators  in  moral  and  religious  science.  It  will 
not  do  to  let  go  all  the  old  holding  places  until  some  others  are 
provided.  We  have  come,  through  a  century  of  demolition, 
into  the  age  of  reconstruction  in  free  inquiry.  Comte, 
Spencer  and  Stuart  Mill  have  undertaken  this  n  universal 
philosophy,  with  suggestive  oftener  that  sufficing  results.  The 
world  yet  waits  to  see  if  the  Michael  Angelo  of  "the  new  St. 
Peter's  has  appeared.  The  book  before  us  is  a  fruit  of  the  same 
intention,  in  Christian  dogmatics.  It  is  not  Parkerism  in  tem- 
per and  purpose,  however  it  may  agree  therewith  in  parts  of  its 
system.     It  professes  to  build  up,  and  not  to  lay  waste. 

Vigorous  thinking,  and  a  vivid,  energetic  style  have  been 
generally  conceded  to  this  volume.  Yet  it  is  only  a  fair  criti- 
cism to  say,  that  the  thou^t  is  often  less  strong  than  nimble ; 
that  the  style  is  sometimes  strained  and  ambitious  beyond  the 
best  requirements  of  rhetorical  taste.  Thus  the  line  —  "  Man 
is  a  yonder-minded  being,  an  embodied  hereafter  "  —  begins  one 
of  these  prelections.  Dr.  Hedge's  mind  is  poetical  rather  than 
logical.  Hence,  though  his  book  is  intended  to  be  a  popular 
body  of  well-reasoned  divinity,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  fragmentary 
and  inconsequential  series  of  theological  tracts.  We  have  sub- 
jected it  to  a  careful  analysis,  not,  however,  to  review  it  at  length, 
for  that  would  demand  a  treatise  on  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. Instead  of  this,  we  shall  condense  the  thoughts  which 
run  through  these  chapters  into  as  concise  an  expression  as  is 
consistent  with  intelligibility,  adding  here  and  there  a  comment 
upon  the  argument,  where  it  does  not  manifestly  carry  its  own 
refutation.  This  will  necessarily  preclude  the  notice  of  the 
varied  embellishments  so  gracefully  thrown  around  these  dissert- 
ations. Once  for  all  we  will  say,  that  the  ornamentation  of  this 
structure  is  quite  as  lavish  as  its  frame  work  of  ideas  will  bear. 
It  is  not  severely  chaste  enough,  in  method,  for  an  accurate, 
scientific  study.  Our  objection  is  not  that  the  preacher  stands 
out  so  conspicuously  on  these  pages  :    most  books  of  this  kind, 
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firom  clerical  pens,  are  published  firom  the  pulpit  before  they 
reach  the  press.  But  if  the  pulpit  be  the  legitimate  throne  of 
eloquent  speech,  it  should  not  fail  in  clear,  simple,  self-consist- 
eat  statement  and  reasoning. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  two  sections :  Theistic  Belig- 
ion,  and  Bational  Christianity.  His  introduction  consists  of 
two  discourses.  The  first  affirms,  that  the  knowledge  of  relig- 
ions truth  comes  not  through  the  understanding,  but  through 
the  moral  faculties  as  a  subject'  of  faith.  ^  To  the  mere  under- 
standing, the  world  is  as  intelligible  and  as  satisfactory  with- 
out a  Grod  as  with  one."  p.  13.  The  province  of  this  faculty 
is  only  to  examine  the  facts  which  h'e  around  it,  and  to  demon- 
strate their  conditions.  It  can  never  get  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
^  positive  philosophy."  A  distinction  is  here  assumed  between 
the  understanding  or  speculative  reason,  and  the  practical 
^reason  or  moral  sense,  pp.  14,  15.  The  second  discourse 
asserts,  that  the  popular  faith  is  Maaichean,  based  on  Augus- 
tine's false  rendering  of  the  ^^  natural  man,"  in  the  Pauline 
epistles.  Dr.  Hedge  would  translate  it,  **the  animal  man." 
The  animal  man  can  not  be  a  Christian ;  that  is,  man  can  not 
be  this  while  living  as  a  mere  animal  —  an  axiomatic  statement 
which,  one  would  think,  the  apostle  might  have  despatched  in 
much  fewer  words  than  he  has  given  t^  its  vindication.  Our 
author's  improved  version  does  not  fit  the  logical  connection  of 
the  apostle's  reasoning.  There  is  no  room,  moreover,  to  dis- 
sect between  the  ^*  animal "  and  the  **  natural "  man  in  this 
way.  ^{either  a  true  exegesis  or  anthropology  allows  it.  Cal- 
vin's explanation  can  not  be  set  aside ;  that  the  ^o/cx^^r  ^vOptono^ 
^  is  not  merely  the  man  of  gross  passions,  but  whoever  is 
taught  only  by  his  own  faculties."  These  are  only  varieties  of 
the  same  class,  differenced  by  degrees  of  the  animal  or  natural 
life,  in  distinction  from  the  spiritual.  Dr.  Hedge's  distinction 
here  made  is  therefore  without  a  difference  of  radical  qualities. 
But  it  governs  his  entire  inquiry.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
**  natural  man"  has  in  him  the  germ  of  godliness.  The  carnal 
part  of  the  natural  man  is  conceded  to  be  at  variance  with 
Grod ;  but  this  is  only  a  partial  state.  The  processes  of  divine 
grace  in  human  nature  are  all  strictly  natural.     Every  thing  in 
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God's  governiDent  of  matter  and  mind  is  natural  in  opposition 
to  unnatural,  which  we  have  never  heard  questioned. 

But  Calvinism,  says  our  author,  demands  to  ^*  denaturalize" 
man,  to  make  him  ^Snhuman  before  he  can  become  religious. 
....  The  doctrine  taught  by  Augustine,  and  reviv^  by 
Calvin,  is  that  human  nature,  as  such,  is  adverse  to  religion 
....  is  incapable  of  holiness :  nature  must  be  supplanted  by 
grace  ....  and  after  that  change  has  taken  place,  .the  right- 
eousness that  follows  is  no  product  of  human  nature,  but  grace 
excluding  human  nature,  and  acting  in  its  stead."  p.  28. 

This  is  a  misconception.  We  no  where  affirm  that  human 
nature,  that  is,  the  human  soul,  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
holiness,  but  always  and  directly  the  reverse.  This  we  main- 
tain, that  by  its  actual  unholiness  it  is  incapable  of  cleansing 
itself  into  purity.  Human  nature  is  not  ^  supplanted,"  but  is 
regenerated,  by  grace.  Its  righteousness  is  personally  its  own; 
but  it  is  inwrought  and  perpetuated  through  the  grace  of  God. 
Dr.  Hedge  interprets  into  a  physical  disorganization  and  reor- 
ganization, what  we  defend  as  a  spiritual,  and  not  ^  unnatural" 
but  supernaturstl  restoration  of  human  nature  to  holiness. 

Coming  to  the  discussion  of  ^  Religion  within  the  bounds  of 
Theism,"  our  author  is  positive  that  science  does  not  find  God ; 
rather,  it  loses  him  as  jt  advances.  Science  can  not  discover  the 
being  of  God,  and  necessarily  ignores  his  providence.  Its 
business  is  ^*to  find  natural,  known,  appreciable  causes  for  every 
fact  and  event :  •  •  .  •  where  religion  says  ^creation',  science 
says,  development.'"  p.  40.  But  faith  demands  both  God  and 
his  government.  Science  refuses  mystery :  religion  needs  it. 
This  is  evidently  designed  sharply  to  distinguish  the  methods 
rather  than  the  essential  spirit  of  scientific  explorations,  for 
farther  on,  the  author  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  this  very  un- 
sympathetic, " geometrizing "  agent  as  "an  evangelist  whose 
mission  it  is  to  ^  show  us  the  Father,'  and  regenerate  the  world 
....  the  prophet  whom  nature  vouches,  the  fellow-laborer 
who  also  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

God,  thus  missed  by  science  but  demanded  by  faith,  must  be 
self-revealing.  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  Deity  to  disclose 
himself.  How?  In  the  human  soul,  by  the  quickening  of  the 
mental  faculties  into  a  state  of  exaltation.     This  is  inspiration, 
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reyelation,  ^  the  divine  Spirit  cooperating  with  and  reenforcing 
the  action  of  the  mind."  p.  58.  The  marks  of  this  inspiration 
are  that  its  utterances  be  practical,  sensuous,  popular,  in  dis- 
tinction from  abstract  and  philosophical ;  that  it  also  carry  the 
authority  of  personal  character  in  the  revealer  of  truth.  The 
miraculous  element  is  possible,  but  is  not  necessary,  or  primari- 
ly authoritative.  Further  on,  the  writer  repeats  that  there  is 
no  real  objection,  whether  philosophical  or  scientific,  to  a 
miracle  ;  only  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mmd  to 
be  convinced  of  religious  truth  by  such  kind  of  evidence. 

Here  Dr.  Heds^e  has  managed,  as  often  elsewhere,  to  satisfy' 
nobody.  Least  of  all  does  he  meet  the  Gospel  declaration 
(John  iii.  2)  that  men  should  know  God's  presence  with  his 
Son  through  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  before  them. 
If  the  author  were  a  believer  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  even 
so  far  as  the  contents  of  the  four  Gospels,  we  would  ask 
him  to  explain  this,  among  many  similar  statements  in  those 
records,  of  a  simple  matter  of  fact :  **  Then  many  of  the  Jews 
which  came  to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus  did, 
believed  on  him."  John  xi.  45.  The  kind  of  testimony  to  a 
divine  commission  here  given  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  would 
seem  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  intelligent 
Jews  ;  and  if  to  them,  then  why  not  to  others? 

^  The  Regent  God,"  according  to  this  system,  governs  the 
universe,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  in  what 
manner.  The  self-governing  theory  of  fixed  laws  is  stoutly  re- 
pelled. The  catholic  doctrine  of  Providence  is  essentially  mis- 
conceived, as  if  God  sometimes  were  busy  with  our  afiuirs,  but 
not  always.  The  plan  of  this  author  labors  to  unite  a  personal 
God  and  ruler  with  an  idealistic  pantheism  ;  and  escapes  an  out- 
right pantheism  only,  if  at  all,  by  poetic  license. 

God  is  accessible  as  the  object  of  prayer.  He  hears  our 
prayers  for  specific  things.  Man  always  has  direct,  unpropitiated 
access  to  his  Maker.  Neither  here  or  elsewhere  do  we  find  any 
place  for   Christ's  mediation,  or  recognition  of  its  need. 

"  The  Old  Enigma  "  is  the  question  of  moral  evil.  Its  solu- 
tion is  the  necessary  imperfection  of  the  finite.  This,  however, 
is  to  confound  the  natural  limitations  of  created  souls  with  their 
moral  defects ;  as  if  the  latter  were  as  unavoidable  as  the 
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former — ^which  is  not  true  if  God  has  any  angels*  Dr.  Hedge 
rejects  the  original  purity  and  subsequent  fall  of  man.  He  gived 
us  "  Optimism  "  as  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  evil : 

*' All  partial  eyil,  uniTersal  good.'* 

That  evil  produces  good  is  one  thing;  so  it  may  be  ^the  bit- 
ter, biting  oil  which  makes  the  flavor  of  the  orange  and  the 
peach.^  That  evil  actually  is  good  is  simply  false.  Evil  may 
be  "  a  part .  of  the  process  of  which  good  is  the  end."  So 
Judas  was  a  part  of  the  process  of  *  which  redemption  was  the 
end.  But  no  true  Christian  faith  teaches  that  either  Judas 
or  any  moral  "  evil  is  good  undeveloped.*'  ^  This  is  putting 
*^ darkness  for  light;"  the  Satanic  sophistry  too  transparent 
even  for  self-deception — 

••  Evil  be  thou  my  good :" 

a  fit  philosophy  only  for  one  who  is  compelled,  like  Milton's 
fallen  seraph,  to  make  the  despairing  confession : 

•• all  good  to  me  is  lost." 

We  would  not  do  Dr.  Hedge  the  injustice  to  charge  him  with  a 
downright  affirming  of  this  naked  absurdity.  ^  It  is  all  for  the 
best,"  has  a  true  Christian  meaning  which  does  not  deny  the  re- 
ality of  actual  and  everlasting  wrong.  But  this  can  not  be  his 
interpretation  of  the  ^*  homely  phrase  "  to  which  he  subscribes. 
He  is  extremely  obscure  at  this  point,  confronting  a  terrible 
fact  for  which  he  finds  no  satisfactory  cause  or  explanation. 

Sin  is  defined  as  a  ^^  wronged  consciousness  .  •  •  •  defection 
from  the  inner,  holy  self."  "  If  a  man  could  suddenly  believe 
in  sincerity  that  he  was  moral,  he  would  be  so" :  thus  Novalis, 
as  quoted  approvingly.  Therefbre  "  sin  ceases  when  the  con- 
sciousness thereof  ceases.  •  •  •  Devils  (if  such  exist)  are  sin- 
less.'* p.  129.  Our  author  can  see  nothing  in  sin  but  a  nega- 
tion of  good ;  we  hardly  understand  how  he  can  see  so  much, 
on  his  optimist  theory.  He  calls  it  a  negative  state  of  the  soul, 
as  death  is  of  the  body — ^"a  stoppage  of  breath."  Yet,  "the 
pang  of  conscious  guilt  is  no  illusion."  But,  if  the  guilt  lie  all 
in  the  consciousness,  the  quickest  way  to  sanctificatioxi  would 
seem  to  be  through  such  a  hardening  of  the  soul  in  evil  as  to 
bring  it  to  the  sinless  state  of  devils  1     Some  appear  to  be  fast 
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t^eaching  that  nadir  of  the  spiritual  sphere.     Are  we  here  also, 
on  the  borders  of  modem  Perfectionism? 

How  all  this  squares  with  the  ^  enmity  against  God  "  of  the 
epistles,  which  looks  much  like  a  positive  hostility  to  his  holi- 
ness, we  pause  not  to  determine.  Tantamount  to  this  philoso- 
phy of  sin  18  his  doctrine  of  regeneration  :  "  rally  your  faith  in 
all  the  ideals :  rally  the  good  in  the  depths  of  thyself.''  p.  139. 
Our  readers  may  be  violently  reminded  of  an  ingenious  device 
for  a  man's  lifting  himself  over  a  stone  wall. 

The  chapter  on  Death  takes  an  entirely  unscriptural  view  of 
that  topic.  It  maks  this  a  thoroughly  normal  thing,  express- 
ive of  no  displeasure  in  God  at  man  or  his  sinfulness.  It  is  no 
more  an  object  of  dread  to  him  than  to  a  brute  or  a  withering 
leaf.  ^  Religion  "  has  made  the  natural  man  a  coward  about 
what  is  only  the  sunsetting  of  the  present  life.  But  how  of  to- 
morrow ? 

Dr.  Hedge  allows  that  Immortality  is  the  subject  of  general 
human  hope.  Yet,  the  analogies  in  nature  prove  nothing ;  nor 
does  the  wish  of  the  soul.  But  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  in 
the  soul,  contradicting  at  so  many  points  its  instincts,  involves 
^a  problem  which  requires  immortality  for  its  solution.  .  .  . 
The  law  of  duty  is  not  calculated  for  earthly  limitations.  •  .  . 
The  obedience  it  requires  supposes  an  immortal  nature."  As 
for  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  it  only  survives 
in  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  not  in  its  thought. 

Thus  closes  the  department  of  *^  Religion  within  the  bounds 
of  Theism."  If  it  be  painfully  barren  of  ennobling,  invigora- 
ting truths,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  writer  everywhere 
flouts  the  idea  of  a  theology  taught  by  nature,  affirming  that 
the  delusion  so  expressed  should  be  exploded,  that  all  religion 
is  necessarily  that  which  is  revealed.  We  turn  then  with  sharp- 
ened appetite  to  the  chapters  on  ^  Rational  Christianity." 

Concerning  a  written  revelation  from  God,  the  ground  is  as- 
sumed that  ^  our  evidence  that  any  particular  writing  is  from 
QxA  can  never  be  stronger  than  the  evidence  of  reason  for  or 
against  the  matter  contained  in  it."  p.  202.  **  This  momen* 
tons  principle  —  the  very  kernel  of  Protestantism,"  thus  as- 
serts the  supremacy  of  reason  not  only  over  matters  which  are 
on  a  level  with  its  powers,  but  also  over  facts  which  lie  beyond 
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its  scope  of  investigation  and  cognition.  It  not  only  gives 
reason  jurisdiction  over  the  proposition  that  two  and  two  make 
four  and  not  five,  but  that  there  can  not  be  '*  three  persons  in 
one  God,  the  same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory •'* 
That  this  supreme  enthronement  of  reason  was  never  "  the  ker- 
nel of  Protestantism  "  everybody  knows  who  has  read  its  con- 
fessions of  faith  from  the  beginning.  But  to  adopt  any  other 
construction  of  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  than  this,  is  with  our 
author  "bibliolatry,"  "  fetichism,*'  a  slavish  dependence  on  the 
''says-so  of  an  individual.*'  Our  true  Scripture  is  "the  oracle 
within,  the  answer  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  the  listening,  wait- 
ing soul  receives  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  her  own  conscious- , 
ness.'*  p.  205.  Yet,  reason  can  not  inform  us  of  any  funda- 
mental truths  in  religion,  not  even  of  a  God.  p.  208.  "AH 
true  religion  is  revealed  religion."  What  then  is  revelation? 
It  is  education  of  reason  and  heart,  p.  209.  "Faith  is  no 
critic."  It  takes  what  is  set  before  it,  asking  no  questions. 
Education  must  ask  the  questions,  and  separate  the  precious 
from  the  vile.  In  this  light,  Paul  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
true  type  and  forerunner  of  the  rationalizing  and  liberalizing 
Christian,  the  proto-Abelard  and  Unitarian  of  the  ages. 

It  is  interesting,  at  this  point  to  note  that  Dr.  Hedge,  as  if 
fearful  of  the  license  which  he  has  given  to  the  "inner  light," 
which  may  very  easily  be  only  the  inner  darkness,  puts  in  a  plea 
for  a  conscientious,  reverential,  critical  spirit  in  working  out 
these  individual  "  revelations  "  of  religious  truth,  a  positive  and 
loving  spirit,  not  a  negative  and  destructive.  What  Whately 
says  of  some  people's  "  following  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
sciences," has  an  equal  application  here :  they  do  this  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  a  person,  driving  in  a  carriage  wherever  he 
pleases,  may  be  said  to  follow  his  horses.  This  will  hardly 
answer,  even  in  our  author's  judgment.  The  educated  soul, 
that  is,  the  personal  bible,  must  do  its  task  carefully,  or  the 
consequences,  to  put  it  mildly,  may  be  disagreeable. 

Bat  what  of  Jesus  Christ?  The  Athanasian  view  was  true 
against  the  Arian ;  p.  238 :  and  was  not  true  in  itself.  The 
essential  deity  of  Christ  is  denied  as  destroying,  ex  necessitate^ 
his  humanity.  The  Arian  Christ  was  an  abnormal  product  of 
which  we  can  form  no  notion  j  with  which  we  can  have  no  sym- 
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pathetic  relations.  Girist  was  purely  a  man.  Tet  he  was 
^  Gtxl-man  ^  in  the  sense  of  a  union,  through  him,  of  humanity 
with  God.  '*Grod  and  man  are  one  in  Christ."  "God  and 
man  are  one" — are  formulas  to  which  our  author  assents  in 
a  ^  deep  interior  sense."  "  God  and  man  are  one  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Spirit."  pp.  238-9.  This  is,  in  reality, 
a  flat  rejection  of  the  historic  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 

While  the  apostolic  view  recognized  the  pure  human  nature 
alone  of  the  Son  of  God  ¥rith  these  variations  of  a  quasi  divin- 
ity, according  to  our  present  guide,  the  church,  we  are  informed, 
found  it  necessary  in  a  short  time  to  give  the  converted  pagans 
some  kind  of  a  tangible  and  mixed  Deity  to  fasten  upon  by 
fiuth,  in  place  of  the  discrowned  divinities  of  their  old  worship. 
Hence,  to  meet  this  sensuous  state  of  thiugs,  the  Christ  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  was  provided — ^his  birth,  struggles,  triumphs, 
death,  and  so  forth,  answering  very  nearly  to  their  former  myth- 
ological ideas.  Thus  the  orthodox  views  were  a  blessing,  for 
the  time.  But,  that  exigency  of  the  world  being  passed,  we 
are  coming  back  to  the  apostolic  Unitarianism,  as  fast  as  per- 
haps could  reasonably  be  expected.  Now  that  the  race  is  put- 
ting away  its  *^  childish  things  "in  its  advancing  adolescence,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  pure  and  simple  manhood  is  all  which  is 
needed. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  likewise,  is  objectively  the  one  God,  our 
Father,  in  the  manifestation  of  truth  and  love.  Subjectively,  it 
is  man's  "divine  instinct,"  his  "daemon,"  or  "good  genius." 
"  Grieve  not  the  Spirit "  means ;  "  Be  true  to  your  higher 
instincts." 

Beligion  is  spiritual,  but  must  have  its  "letter."  The 
churches  which  have  the  most  of  the  letter  of  sacrament,  ordi- 
nance, rite,  are  "strongest,  not  only  in  the  way  of  efficient  ac- 
tion and  ecclesiastical  power,  but  strongest  in  spiritual  vitality"  : 
only,  the  letter  must  not  be  mere  letter,  but  spiritualized  by  the 
divine  instinct  within  us* 

Salvation  by  works  is  impossible,  because  obedience  miystthen 
be  perfect.  But  this  can  not  be.  Therefore,  salvation  is  by  faith ; 
in  other  words,  not  by  what  a  man  does,  but  by  what  he  is.  By 
faith  in  what?  In  himself.  "Confidence  in  one's  own  sal va^ 
tion,  is  salvation."  p.  328.  This  is  regarded  as  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  and  Luther.    Far  enough  is  this  from  their  teaching 
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It  reminds  us  mnch  more  of  a  popular  theoiy  of  a  ^^  Higher 
Life  ^  frequentlj  met  with,  of  late,  in  religious  works  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  and  in  the  teachings  of  some  revivalist  preachers^ 
making  saving  faith  to  consist  in  a  sentiment  of  self-^persoasioD. 
Atonement  by  sacrifice  or  expiation  is  a  pagan  delnsion. 
The  biblical  language  so  representing  it  is  ^  figurative  not  dog- 
matic," derived  from  heathen  sources.  The  Goepel  is  a  mes- 
sage of  love  and  pardon  direct  from  God.  There  is  no  other 
grace  than  this.  The  idea  of  satisfaction  is  regarded  as  necee- 
arily  antagonistic  to  that  of  grace. 

'^  Nothing  in  the  history  of  opiniotiB  is  more  marvellons  than  that 
Christian  theologians  should  fail  to  see,  that  by  treating  Christ's 
death  as  the  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  whether  in  the  sacrificial  sense 
of  expiation,  or  the  governmental  sense  of  a  shif^  or  compromise, 
they  rule  out  of  Christianity  precisely  that  which  constitutes  its  most 
distinctive  feature — grace.  .  •  •  Instead  of  living  under  a  dispen- 
sation of  grace,  we  are  under  a  dispensation  of  inexorable  law.  In* 
stead  of  a  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  only  a  Hebrew  Jehovah  or 
Olympian  Jove.*'     pp.  334,  335. 

This  passage  strikingly  reminds  us  of  some  readings,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  a  very  similar  character,  in  however  a  quite  dif- 
ferent quarter.  We  will  quote  briefly,  before  offining  a  remark 
or  two  in  reply  to  this  objection. 

^^  Pardon  is  the  gracious  remission  of  deserved  penahy.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  the  penalty  is  not,  and  in  no  case  can  be  re- 
mitted ;  it  is,  and  must  be,  in  every  instance  of  sin,  endured  to  the 
last  jot  or  tittle,  either  by  the  sinner,  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  his  substitute.  .  •  .  There  is  no  longer  any  penalty  due  to 
the  sin,  and  of  course  there  is  none  to  remit.  The  non-infliction  of 
penalty  in  such  a  case  is,  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word,  pardon. 
It  is  an  act  of  justice,  not  of  grace.  The  believer  can  boldly  daim 
it  as  a  right,  and  need  not  humbly  sue  for  it  as  a  gracious  favor.  .  . 
The  believer's  exemption  from  punishment  is  not  due,  directly,  to 
an  act  of  divine  sovereign  grace,  but  to  a  mere  act  of  divine  justice ; 
and  is  only  what  he  can,  and  should,  unhindered  by  a  ^  false  humil- 
ity,' demand  as  his  ri^ht."^ 

This  elaborated  statement  of  the  precise  position  defended  by 
Dr.  Hedge,  is  more  distinctly  given  in  another  recent  work  from 
a  yet  more  distinguished  pen. 

1  Bibliotheoa  Sacra:  «*The  Neoeaiity  of  tho  Atonomeut.**  \q  Ikaiiri  T.  Flak 
S.S.   YoLXYUL  pp.aQ3>«M. 
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''  Did  Christ  bear  the  legal  penalty  which  was  due  to  Qs?  '  Tea/ 
many  Calvinists  reply.  '  No^'  was  the  reply  of  Emmons ;  for  after 
o\xr  penalty  has  been  borne  once,  distributive  justice  forbids  that  it 
be  borne  the  second  time,  and  therefore,  on  this  theory,  our  freedom 
from  punishment  results  immediately  from  strict  justice,  not  from 
Sovereign  Grace/*^ 

The  difficulty  thus  urged  against  a  true  atonement,  by  this  sin- 
gular combination  of  theological  interests, is  less  real  than  appar* 
ent.  The  fallacy  which  it  involves  is  this — ^that  it  makes  Christ's 
work  of  redemption  a  mere  business  or  commercial  transaction ; 
it  places  committed  crime  upon  the  level  of  a  financial  ob- 
ligation. If  a  pecuniary  debt  be  once  discharged,  it  can  not 
again  be  collected.  No  one  questions  this.  If,  however,  it 
were  discharged  by  some  third  party,  through  pure  benevolence, 
the  released  debtor  might  very  well  feel  that  an  act  of  especial 
grace  had  put  him  under  bonds  of  deep  gratitude.  But,  to  meet 
the  objection  more  radically,  Christ's  satisfying  his  Father's  law 
though  an  expiatory  death  does  not  obliterate  the  grace  of  sal- 
yation  thereby,  because  sin  has  in  it  a  moral  demerit,  a  worthi- 
ness of  punishment,  a  demand  for  retribution  upon  itself,  which 
wHI  ever  make  its  pardon  essentially  gracious,  no  matter  by 
what  arrangement  this  pardon  be  effected.  The  idea  and  the 
reality  of  an  intrinsically  just  exposedness  to  eternal  wrath  goes 
along  so  consciously  with  guilt  under  God's  government,  that, 
though  Christ  assumes  the  law-place  of  the  sinner,  in  bearing 
his  penalty,  sufficiently  to  satisfy  Divine  justice  in  his  forgive- 
ness when  penitent,  the  deliverance  can  never  lose  its 
character  as  an  act  of  grace  in  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven,  or 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian.  This  doctrine  does  **not 
frustrate  the  grace  of  God."  The  objection  here  considered 
springs  from  a  low  and  human  conception  of  the  whole  subject. 
It  is  neither  a  biblical,  a  philosophical,  or  a  soundly  experi- 
mental view  of  it.  The  true  soluticm  of  thb  question  lies  in  a 
profounder  region  of  thought,  and  takes  up  a  more  spiritual 
sense  of  the  relations  of  God  and  a  sinful  race,  than  this 
popular  but  superficial  cavil  appears  to  have  recognized.  And 
here  lies  the  trouble  with  all  the  varying  shades  of  defective  be- 
liefs on  this  central  doctrine  of  Atonement.     Diminishing  the 

>  Paik'i  Mmnoir  of  Katlm&iel  Bmaioas.   pp.  888, 889. 
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claims  of  God's  holy  and  eternal  justice  upon  the  sinner,  getting 
rid  of  its  grasp  in  some  theory  of  mercy  wkhout  a  Mediator,  or 
of  general  benevolence  with  a  Mediator — ^^  the  governmental 
sense  of  a  shift  or  compromise,"  as  Dr.  H.  calls  this  semi-ortho- 
dox scheme ;  the  gate  is  opened  and  the  track  graded  to  even 
so  low  and  anti-biblical  a  plane  of  theological  heresy  as  this 
volume  develops.*     But  to  return  to  our  analysis : 

Immortality,  under  the  lights  of  revealed  religion,  is  not  a 
natural  destiny,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  result  of  Christ's 
union  with  humanity.  It  is  ^not  universal  but  special,  not  a 
heritage  but  an  acquisition."  Most  will  enjoy  it  in  futureTre- 
pose  and  bliss.  The  very  wicked  will  have  a  sort  of  diffused, 
unconscious,  unorganized  life  hereafter;  no  souls  are  utterly 
annihilated.  Brute  souls  live  on,  in  some  form  —  so  do  all 
spiritual  existences. 

Looking  further  into  this  department  of  his  theme,  in  a  longer 
chapter  than  usual,  bearing  the  title  of  a  "  Critique  of  Partialist 
and  Universalist  views  of  Penal  Theology,"  Dr.  Hedge  in- 
dulges himself  at  the  outset  with  a  libel  of  Orthodoxy.  He 
says: 

'^  The  first  and  last  and  only  question  which  this  system  pro- 
pounds to  the  individual  is,  how  to  escape  the  eternal  damnation  to 
which  it  supposes  him  doomed  by  the  fact  of  his  humanity ;  that  is, 
by  the  measure  of  sinfulness  proper  to  human  nature  as  such.  The 
question  is,  not  how  to  escape  the  sin,  but  how  to  escape  the  damna- 
tion incurred  by  it."     pp.  887 — 8. 

We  suspect  that  the  writer  of  this  sulphureous  passage  was 
very  near  the  point,  just  then,  of  losing  his  customary  equanim- 
ity ;  from  what  cause,  it  would  not  be  gracious  in  us  to  guess. 
We  have  too  elevated  an  opinion  of  his  intelligence  to  sup- 
pose that  he  believes  that  this  jeu  cTesprit  is  anything  more 
than  the  stale  stock-fling  of  his  school  which,  to  be  sure,  he 
should  not  have  stooped  to  pick  up  and  throw  again  at  men 
who  continually  preach  as  earnestly,  at  least,  and  perhaps  as 
rationally  as  himself,  that  *'  the  aim  of  a  true  religion  is,  not  to 
escape  damnation,  but  to  lay  hold  of  everlasting  life."  Pass- 
ing this :  ^ 

^  If  the  reader  would  tee  this  process  of  deterioration  more  fully  set  forth,  we  re- 
fer him  to  a  former  volume  of  this  work:  The  Boston  Renew,  III.  217— 23o. 
"  Atonement— Stet>8  Downward.'* 
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Uniyersfllkin  is  pronounced  to  be  wrong,  for  it  thrusts  eter- 
nal life  and  blessedness  on  those  who  haye  undergone  no  pre- 
vious preparation  for  it.  It  makes  that  state  of  purity  a  me- 
chanical result  of  the  simple  passage  into  another  world.  It 
**  supposes  an  efficacy  in  death  which  we  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume." p.  391.  Restorationism  also,  is  wrong,  for  it  finds,  says 
the  Doctor,  a  medicinal  virtue  in  the  atmosphere  of  hell,  that 
is«  ^  lest  the  theological  term  should  mislead,  in  the  &ture  trans- 
mundane  penalties  of  sin,  which  may  possibly  belong  to  them, 
but  of  which  we  know  nothing."  p.  393.  Partialism  is  op- 
posed to  the  infinite  love  of  Heaven,  whether  it  be  held  on  the 
ground  (a)  that  God  creates  men  to  damn  them ;  which  notion 
we  conjecture  must  be  some  eccentricity  of  a  German  school  of 
pessimism ;  or,  (b)  that  God  makes  men  so  that  some  certainly 
will  damn  themselves.  These  theories,  in  just  such  hard  terms 
as  these,  are  laid  at  the  door  of  "partialism  "  as  being  a  part  of 
its  plan  of  moral  government.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that 
neither  expresses  the  catholic  doctrine  of  the  perdition  of  lost 
souls.  We  stand  with  Christ  himself,  when  he  said  to  some  on 
whom  the  "  wrath  of  God  "  should  abide  forever :  "  Ye  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life." 

The  final  result  of  this  eschatological  inquiry  is — that  many 
of  the  unprepared  to  die  will  be  recovered  to  purity  and  God  by 
future  remedial  influences,  of  not  apparent  character  :  that  the 
utterly  irrecoverable  will  be  annihilated.  "  The  soul,  as  a  moral 
agent  and  a  conscious  individuality,  is  extinct :  as  a  monad  it 
still  survives.  No  longer  a  person,  but  a  thing,  its  condition 
thenceforth  is  not  a  question  of  psychology,  but  of  ontology." 
p.  417. 

This  disposal  of  the  utterly  reprobate  is  suflSciently  cool. 
A  soul  reduced  to  the  monad-state,  we  take  to  be  a  ekele- 
ton-soid  merely,  denuded  of  its  nerves,  and  its  bones  wired 
up  in  some  **  transmundane  *'  collection  of  ontological  specimens 
for  the  study  of  the  curious.  We  dislike  to  write  thus 
about  so  serious  a  matter,  but  the  idea  is  not  worthy  of  a 
rebutting  argument.  It  is  not  an  idea  in  any  rational  sense. 
One  might  understand  what  Mr.  Hudson  means  by  the  gradual 
extinguishment  of  a  lost  spirit,  like  a  spent  candle.  But  the 
transmigration  of  a  reasonable  soul  into  a  *^  thing,"  insults  all 
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philosophy  and  human  sensibiiity.  It  might  be  amiable  in  these 
writers  thus  to  prepare  a  house  of  refuge,  hereafter,  for  these 
profane  Esaus,  who  for  the  morsel  of  sinful  pleasure  thus  sell 
their  birth-right ;  unless  it  shall  result  in  blinding  their  eyes  to 
the  eternal  truth  of  God's  threatenings  against  just  this  re- 
bellion under  his  jurisdiction.  If  there  be  an  everlasting  hell 
(and  its  necessity  of  late  has  been  more  generally  felt  than 
usual)  we  should  not  dare  to  attempt  to  quench  it  out  with  such 
enginery  as  this. 

The  Christian  Examiner^  in  an  article  which  has  fallen 
under  our  eye  since  making  this  digest,  characterizes  this  pro- 
duction of  one  of  its  own  choragi  as  blemished  by  **  irresolution 
and  inconsistency."  Certainly  the  criticism  is  just.  It  is  easy 
to  find  the  cause  of  this  weakness.  It  obviously  comes  of 
a  desire  to  hold  back  the  rushing  car  of  unbelief  from  bearing 
its  liberal  passengers  into  utter  infidelity.  Hence  the  effort  to 
work  a  brake,  here  and  there,  in  a  way  which  moves  the  chagrin 
of  the  more  adventurous  Reviewer.  Thus,  says  Dr.  Hedge : 
**  We  need  the  sign — external,  supreme  authority.  We  need 
the  ultimate  appeal  of  a  given  word  to  make  our  Christianity 
something  more  than  a  system  of  philosophy."  p.  456. 
Doubtless  we  do.  Strange  that  the  author  does  not  see  that, 
by  his  system,  this  is  absolutely  impossible.  He  knocks  away 
all  the  foundations  of  that  temple  of  faith.  He  can  not  stand 
on  the  sharp  hill-side  where  he  is  clinging  to  the  bushes.  The 
Examiner  is  both  consistent  and  resolute  in  announcing  t&e 
upshot  of  all  such  sceptical  rationalizing.  It  winds  the  whole 
into  one  credo :  I  believe  ^  in  the  human  soul  as  the  reflex  of 
God,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  soul  reveals."  This 
is  the  end  of  Unitarianism — self-faith,  self-worship,  man  deified, 
the  apotheosis  of  dust  and  ashes  I 
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AETICLE   V. 
LITERATURE,  ITS  PLACE  AND  USES. 

Literature  in  the  true  use  and  generic  acceptance  of  the  word 
treats  of  the  elementary  human  emotions,  and  the  common , 
never  changing  interests  of  man.  It  is  not  that  which  is 
written  for  any  class  of  men  as  such,  but  for  each  and  for  all. 
It  is  not  that  whidi  is  written  for  any  specific  purpose  as  a 
book  of  metaphysics  or  medicine.  It  does  not  address  men  as 
learners  needing  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments,  in  order  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  higher  truths.  It  has  no  first  principles 
for  the  child,  and  its  higher  generalizations  for  the  man.  It  has 
no  arithmetic  for  children,  and  its  fluxions  and  calendars  for 
mature  minds.  Like  the  truths  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it 
appeals  at  once  to  what  is  deepest  in  man ;  not  to  the  intellect, 
not  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  spirit  itself. 

It  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  in  the  garb  of  an  ancient 
or  a  modem  language,  since  it  is  conversant  with  the  same 
primal  interests  of  man.  It  matters  little  whether  it  be  Greek 
or  English,  whether  it  be  Tacitus  or  Clarendon,  Livy's  picto^ 
rial  page,  or  Gibbon's  stateliness  and  pomp ;  wliether  it  be  the 
Peloponesian  war  of  Thucydides,  or  the  thirty  years*  war  of 
Schiller ;  whetfa^  it  be  the  Gallic  campaigns  of  Caesar,  or  tlM 
Peninsular  war  of  Napier ;  whether  it  be  Plutarch's  master- 
pieces, or  Izaak  Walton's  modern  biographies;  whether  it 
be  Maradion,  the  Straits  of  Dover,  or  Hampton  Beads; 
whether  it  be  the  Persian  fleet,  the  Armada,  or  the  Merrimac. 
These  themes,  these  histories,  these  biographies  relate  to  the  few 
simple  vital  and  fundamental  interests  of  all  time,  and  make 
their  appeal  to  the  same  human  and  eternal  sentiments  and 
passions.  No  matter  when  it  was  written,  it  can  not  see  cor- 
ruption. Though  it  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  languages  long 
d^,.  it  pushes  aside  the  stone  at  the  grave's  mouth ;  it  breaks 
the  seal  and  speaks  to  all  who  with  afTection  and  reverence 
can  say,  ^  My  Master."  Forgotten  past  all  recovery  may  be 
the  pronundation  of  the  syllables  and  the  rhythm  and  accent  of 
the  periods  where  those  universal  thoughts  are  enshrined,  yet 
all  who  will  may  hear  them  speak  in  ^the  tongue  in  which  they 
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were  born.  Individuals  and  nations  may  grow  old,  decay  and 
die ;  but  as  the  race  is  immortal  in  its  youth,  so  its  thoughts 
have  a  like  youthful  nature,  imperishable  in  their  freshness  and 
perpetual  in  their  power.  Chaucer  will  always  be  as  full  of 
life  and  spring-verdure  as  when  on  that  April  of  1300,  his  nine 
and  twenty  pilgrims  "toward  Canterbury  woulden  ride.'' 
Shakespeare,  "  nature's  darling,''  will  never  know  decrepitude 
and  age,  but  will  '*  warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild,"  when  the 
seventeenth  century  shall  seem  as  far  back  in  the  past  as  does 
the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles.  Literature  in  its  essen- 
tial idea  has  a  total  independence  of  time  and  place.  As  these 
are  the  conditions  of  matter  and  of  physical  forces,  they  can 
have  no  connection  with,  and  can  place  no  limit  to,  that  which 
is  spiritual  and  human,  and  yet  divine.  Springing  not  from 
the  understanding,  but  from  the  spirit  itself,  it  is  a  spiritual 
power.  Seeking  to  make  its  impressions  on  what  is  most  divine 
in  man,  its  aim  is  far  higher  than  that  of  imparting  instruction. 
To  touch  any  or  all  of  the  countless  sympathies  of  the  heart,  is 
nobler  than  to  communicate  a  scientific  fact.  You  can  not  place 
a  Homer  in  the  same  category  with  an  Aristotle.  You  can  not 
compare  the  Ballad  of  Chevy  Chace  with  a  Newton's  Principia. 
It  may  impart  new  knowledge,  but  it  does  it  only  indirectly, 
and  through  the  materials  it  uses  for  another  object.  While  it 
does  not  aim  at  developing  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  an  athletic 
intellect,  it  is  far  removed  from  all  tendency  to  produce  an  ener«^ 
vation  of  mind.  We  know  very  well  the  etiolating  effect  of  its 
abuse,  when  the  whole  occupation  of  the  man  or  woman  is  that 
of  seeking  for  sensations,  when  the  aim  of  life  is  solely  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  works  of  power,  without  an  effort  at 
transmission  or  reproduction.  We  know  well  that  the  habitual 
devotion  of  the  indolent  mind  to  what  is  called  light  literature 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  mental  imbecility.  We  know  well 
that  the  continual  8un*ender  of  the  whole  being  to  sensuous 
poetry  and  to  emasculated  prose,  is  worse  than  opium  eating  on 
its  enfeebled  victim.  We  know  that  in  every  community,  there 
are  those  who  were  bom  to  better  things,  but  who  have  grown 
to  be  monsters  in  selfishness  and  mental  feebleness,  through  their 
guilty  surrender  to  this  mode  of  intoxication.  Yet  this  is  no 
argument  against  a  deep  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  true 
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literature ;  yea,  the  admiration  of  what  Ood  has  wrought  by  the 
free  instrument  of  human  genius. 

Literature  is  not  to  receive  the  first  place  in  the  life  of  any 
man.  We  have  other  objects  for  living  than  passively  to  receive 
impressions.  We  are  to  glorify  God  by  being  of  use  in  the 
world,  gaining  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow  in  aiming 
to  supply  some  of  the  great  wants  of  men.  From  the  divine 
arrangement,  we  must  rigidly  retain  all  literature  in  a  subordi- 
nate position. 

In  our  country,  it  is  very  evident  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
live  a  life  of  Sybaritic  enjoyment,  whether,  it  be  animal,  social, 
or  intellectual.'  They  who  live  merely  to  feel  refined  emotions, 
are  to  be  classed  with  those  who  live  for  sensual  pleasure,  al- 
though the  foul  disfigurement  may  not  be  so  plainly  discernible. 
The  past  four  years'  sad  history,  with  its  ensanguined  pages, 
has  made  this  revelation,  if  nothing  more,  that  men  must  throw 
the  energies  of  their  being  into  something  of  positive  benefit  to 
mankind ;  that  we  must  rally  to  the  world's  help,  and  go  out  of 
ourselves  to  be  of  use  to  others.  Many  have  been  awakened 
from  their  selfish  dreams  of  culture,  by  the  piercing  calls  of  some 
brother  man.  Sympathies  that  were  wont  to  waste  themselves 
on  booksf  have  had  full  vent  on  the  battle-field,  in  the  hospitals, 
or  at  home,  in  ministering  to  (the  necessities  of  the  wounded 
hero,  or  in  soothing  the  sorrow  of  those  who  have  made  the 
dearest  sacrifice  to  their  country.  The  very  rebellion  itself 
teaches  that  there  can  be  no  one  class  in  our  land  living  for 
itself;  each  must  live  for  all,  none  were  bom  to  be  lilies  of  the 
field,  destined  neither  to  toil  nor  spin.  The  highest  literature 
must  be  cast  aside  when  it  begins  to  hedge  us  up  in  the  circle  of 
beauty  and  of  aesthetic  culture,  so  that  the  beckoning  hands  of 
our  fellow-men  can  not  meet  our  eye.  Such  culture  is  as  false 
as  it  is  destructive.  Mere  literary  men  and  women,  with  noth- 
ing developed  but  the  taste,  the  critics  of  sermons,  of  style, 
of  language,  the  admirers  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  nothing 
more,  are  worse  than  the  drones  of  a  hive ;  while  they  are  non- 
producers,  they  all  can  sting.  The  influence  of  that  great 
heathen  poet,  Groethe,  has  been  an  injury  to  the  world,  so  far  as 
any  have  adopted  his  chief  end  of  life,  and  made  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  culture  the  sole  object  of  their  being ;  choosing 
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books,  acqiuuntanoea,  and  modes  of  life  with  these  sole  views. 
If  the  great  libraiy  of  Alexandria  existed,  and  was  used  for  the 
purposes  that  a  Goethe,  and  some  of  our  American  transoen- 
dentalists  would  have  used  it,  the  bishop  Theodosius  and  his 
monks  from  Nitria  were  public  benefaotors  when  thej  destroyed 
it. 

La  aU  true  culture  the  moral  must  keep  pace  with  the  intel* 
lectual  and  aesthetic,  or  rather,  form  the  foundation  and  perme* 
ate  all  that  is  developed  with  warm  human  love.  The  good  of 
the  whole  must  be  deemed  of  more  worth  than  the  good  of  the 
individual.  Secession  is  in  direct  oppontion  to  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  race.  No  man  nor  body  of  men  havea  right  to  saj, 
^  leave  us  alone,"  whether  it  be  to  cultivate  cotton,  or  to  culti- 
vate the  intellect ;  to  develop  an  aristocracy  of  idlers,  on  the 
comer-stone  of  slavery,  or  to  develop  the  critical  feculty,  to  the 
neglect  of  every  other  claim. 

We  are  rapidly  learning  in  this  day  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  live  unto  himself,  or  to  die  unto  himself.  Like  the  mines  of 
the  earth,  we  were  made  to  be  worked,  and  the  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  are  to  be  put  in  circulation  and  actual  use. 
The  granite,  the  marble,  the  sandstone,  the  limestone,  are  to 
take  their  places  in  the  structure  of  society  when  they  are  want- 
ed. None  need  set  itself  apart  in  misanthropical  seclusion  to 
polish  itself  into  a  Cormthian  column.  The  Corinthian  order  of 
social  architecture  is  going  out  of  date.  The  ornaments  of 
society  are  not  your  connoisseurs,  your  dilettanti,  your  blue- 
stockings of  either  gender,  or  of  none  but  those  who  believe 
with  Milton  that  the  end  of  all  learning,  whatever  its  extent 
and  comprehension,  is  ^  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  par^its 
by  regaining  to  know  Grod  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge 
to  love  Him  and  to  imitate  Him."  The  highest  culture  is  that 
which  best  fits  a  man  **  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnan- 
imously to  all,  the  o£Sces,  both  public  and  private,  of  peace  and 
war."  The  period  of  life  when  the  energies  of  so  many  are 
given  to  the  teachings  of  others,  when  we  surrender  ourselves 
to  the  mighty  imaginations  of  the  creators  in  literature,  when 
we  delight  to  grasp  their  colossal  conceptions  of  beauty  and 
power,  and  to  stand  in  rapture  and  in  awe  before  them,  when 
we  take  them  for  our  guides  and  wander  with  them  into  their 
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bowera  of  loveliness,  where  all  things  stand  sunset-flushed  and 
gorgeous  with  a  glory  not  of  earth ;  when  we  surrender  our- 
selves to  their  full  influence,  thinking  their  thoughts  and  feeling 
profoundly  what  they  have  felt  in  the  depths  of  their  natures ; 
this  period  must  come  to  an  end.  If  we  strive  to  oppose  the 
design  of  God  in  giving  us  life  and  a  capacity  for  its  duties,  we 
do  80  at  our  peril ;  failing  not  only  in  the  purpose  of  our  exist- 
ence, but  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  we  seek,  that  is,  the 
highest  culture  and  the  purest  enjoyment.  Basking  in  slothful 
indolence,  like  the  lotos  eaters,  we  shall  become  emasculated  and 
incapable  of  manly,  vigorous  thought,  and  of  manly,  vigorous 
action.  * 

When  a  nation  becomes  dissolved  in  passive  admiration  for 
beauty  of  form,  whether  in  marble  or  color,  or  in  the  higher  art 
of  verbal  expression,  it  fiiUs  an  easy  prey  to  the  healthy  and  the 
manly  Goth  or  Vandal ;  and  it  deserves  to  fall.  .  The  man  who 
has  derived  from  literature  that  culture  only  which  worship  of 
the  form  of  beauty  gives,  whether  it  comes  from  music,  paint- 
in"',  or  the  soft  harmonics  of  Spenser  and  Tennyson,  ouglit  to 
be  shouldered  aside  by  those  who  have  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual cultivation  which  springs  from  the  clear  vision  of  reality 
and  truth.  The  world  needs  men  of  a  high  style  of  training. 
It  likes  the  lustre,  the  intellectual  grace,  the  perfect  polish,  but 
It  asks,  and  has  a  right  to  ask,  that  the  polish  shall  be  upon 
Damascus  steel,  and  that  the  blade  shall  be  drawn  for  service, 
not  hun^  up  for  show.  When  it  is  tempered  and  polished,  take 
it  out  of  the  forge,  take  it  off  from  the  grindstone,  cease  rubbing 
with  emery,  or  soon  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  the  sheath^ 
and  the  handle,  i  Apply  the  friction  and  the  diamond  dust  when 
exposure  and  actual  use  in  the  service  of  men  is  diminishing  its 
lustre  and  lessening  its  gleam. 

Here  then  is  the  place  of  literature,  in  the  high  meaning  of 
the  word.  It  must  be  held  subordinate  to  the  classics  of  active 
life.  It  is  a  servant,  not  a  master ;  but  though  a  servant,  it 
has  no  menial  duties  to  perform.  What  Milton  says  of  music, 
that  it  "has  its  religious,  glorious  and  magnificent  uses,"  is  no 
less  true  of  this  the  highest  product  of  human  genius,  which 
speaks  to  man  as  man,  and  addresses  itself  to  what  elevates 
him  above  the  brute  and  makes  him  what  he  is.     As  the  spirit 
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of  the  writer  permeates  whatever  he  writes,  whether  it  be  the 
calm,  quiet  English  of  Arthur  Helps,  or  the  humor  and  grace 
and  harmonious  flow  of  our  own  Irving,  or  the  fiery  majesty  of 
Milton's  prose,  or  the  eloquence  and  beauty  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
which  glides  in  a  perpetual  stream,  or  the  weird  fascinations  of 
Hawthorne's  nervous,  pellucid  pen,  or  whether  it  be  the  solemn 
organ  peals  of  the  blind  Puritan  poet,  where  all  the  learning, 
and  genius,  and  beauty,  and  power  of  all  times  past  seem  to 
be  gathered,  beautiful  and  sublimest  to  reappear  in  the  ^*  Para- 
dise" which  rolls  forth  its  adjusted  concords  forever  and  forever, 
just  as  the  watery  wealth  of  the  West  and  the  North,  of  Supe- 
rior, Huron,  Michigan  and  Erie,  with  all  their  peculiarities  of 
expanse,  of  depth,  of  temperature  and  color,  unit^  and  blend  in 
the  world*s  Niagara  as  it  rushes  along  in  perpetual  thunder  and 
unceasing  foam,  terrific  in  its  swift  majesty,  yet  gorgeous  with 
rainbows  and  bridal  veils  of  the  white,  pearly,  falling  water ;  as 
the  spirit  of  the  writer  permeates  whatever  he  writes,  whether 
it  be  Milton  or  Burns  or  Browning  or  Wads  worth,  so  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  reader  it  asks  for  and  wishes  to  move.  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.  We  are  to  bring  our  very  souls  to  receive 
a  full  impression  from  those  few  master-minds  whom  God  has 
set  like  stars  in  the  firmament  to  shine  for  men. 

The  first  use  of  literature  is  to  liberalize.  The  necessary 
tendency  of  the  pursuits  of  life  compels  such  a  division  of 
labor,  that  men  of  all  occupations  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing but  one  thing.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  not  attain  too 
great  a  proficiency  in  any  of  our  chosen  employments.  There 
is  no  probability  that  we  shall  be  too  good  editors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  farmers,  carpenters,  doctors,  teachers,  but  there  is 
danger  of  our  being  only  an  editor,  only  a  doctor,  only  a  car- 
penter, only  a  teacher.  We  need  something  to  counteract  this 
tendency  to  sharpness  or  narrowness.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard,  we  shall  soon  be  looking  at  mankind  only  from  one  point 
of  view.  Our  interests  will  all  be  special  and  professional. 
If  merchants,  we  shall  be  looking  at  mfen  only  as  consumers 
of  dry  goods,  groceries  and  hardware.  If  lawyers,  as  persons 
who  will  probably  be  indicted  sometime  for  arson,  forgery,  or 
government  frauds,  or  as  persons  who  will  be  involved  in  bank- 
ruptcyi  or    at  any  rate  as  those  who  ought   to  be    making 
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their  wills.  If  teachers,  we  shall  think  of  men  as  good  or 
bad  linguists,  mathematicians,  metaphysicians.  The  minis* 
ter  of  the  Gospel,  though  he  can  say  with  Paul,  ^We 
are  determined  to  know  notliing  save  the  cross,"  should  be 
something;  else  besides  the  minister.  In  order  to  the  best 
discharge  of  his  especial  duties  as  a  bringer  of  good  tidings,  as 
one  who  can  epeak  a  word  in  season  to  them  that  are  weary, 
like  his  Lord,  he  must  be  a  ^*  Son  of  man,**  with  quick  pulses, 
with  ready  sympathies,  with  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  full  of 
courage.  Literature  subserves  this  end,  as  it  calls  us  away 
from  what  is  individual  to  what  is  general,  from  what  is  pro- 
fessional to  what  touches  the  highest  common  interests  of  all. 
It  takes  us  out  of  the  routine  of  ordinary  work  and  makes  us 
recognize  the  existence  of  other  spheres  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  keeps  from  stagnation  the  better  portion  of  our  nature,  and 
gives  a  fulness  and  breadth  to  what  otherwise  would  be  con- 
tracted and  narrow.  Illustrations  of  these  thoughts  are  found 
in  every  department.  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  of  "  Spare  Hours,"  is  none  the  worse  surgeon,  from 
giving  Baxter,  and  Howe,  and  Yaughan's  poems,  and  such 
sterling  literature  a  place  in  his  time,  alongside  of  the  Carpen- 
ters, Dunglinsons  and  Yelpeaus  of  the  healing  art.  In  our 
own  land,  the  professional  men  of  the  widest  influence  are  the 
men  whom  literature  has  liberalized.  Men  like  Prof.  H.  B. 
Smith  and  Prof.  Shedd  have  drunk  deep  draughts  from  every 
fountain.  Men  like  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis  (if  there  is  his  peer) 
have  not  contented  themselves  with  what  lay  in  the  line  of  their 
own  department.  They  have  sought  the  growth  and  expansion 
that  could  be  imparted  by  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  spirit- 
ual in  the  profoundest  and  most  human  of  the  literature  of  the 
world.  Bufus  Choate  would  never  have  attained  his  power  had 
he  only  turned  the  pages  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  and  Chitty 
and  Blackstone  and  Story.  That  splendor  of  diction,  that 
wealth  of  illustration,  that  fascination  of  vital  beauty,  which 
clothed  every  argument  and  adorned  every  plea,  sprang  from 
the  liberalizing  efficacy  of  the  life-blood  of  the  master  spirits 
of  the  world,  which  is  treasured  up  in  books.  To  their  infio- 
enoe  and  mastery  he  surrendered  himself.     Daily,  nightly,  for 
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a  little  while,  he  sought  their  wise  companionship,  and  reverently 
listened  to  their  words  of  truth  and  power. 

We  need,  further,  the  literature  of  which  we  are  writing  in 
order  to  harmonize  us  and  make  us  feel  our  connection  with  our 
race.  As  the  life  of  humanity  is  integral  and  continuous,  we 
shall  not  understand  the  wants  of  the  present,  unless  we  feel  the 
pulsations  and  power  of  the  common  life.  As  this  generation  is 
the  outgrowth  of  all  that  preceded  it,  we  must  know  the  past 
to  know  the  necessities  of  the  present.  It  is  not  enough  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  living,  we  need  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  dead.  The  present  is  not  wise  enough ; 
we  need  the  cumulative  wisdom  of  all  time.  To  say  that  books 
are  the  cement  of  ages,  is  but  saying  a  little  of  the  truth.  They 
contain  the  spirit  of  the  generations  in  which  they  were  written. 
The  books  of  power  that  men  do  not  let  die,  are  the  conden- 
sations of  the  best  thought  of  their  time  and  nation.  When 
Cicero  speaks  it  is  not  Marcus  TuUius  only.  It  is  Rome  of  the 
first  century  before  Christ.  When  Augustine  speaks,  it  is  not 
the  bishop  of  Hippo  only.  The  church  of  his  time  s|>eaks 
through  him,  and  he  gives  the  best  and  fullest  statement  of 
their  opinions ;  vague  and  undefined  though  they  may  have 
been  until  they  had  passed  through  the  furnace  of  his  genius, 
where  they  were  freed  from  alloy  and  stamped  with  tlie 
impress  of  strength,  of  brilliancy  and  of  beauty,  by  his  master 
hand.  The  great  writers  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  James, 
Charles  and  Cromwell,  put  in  circulation  the  best  thoughts  of 
their  days,  in  civil  and  religious  liberty,  on  forms  of  government, 
on  theology  and  on  education,  for  all  men's  minds  were  exercfsed 
on  those  themes  as  never  before  nor  since.  The  spirit  of  the 
nation,  aroused  to  its  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
pressure  of  its  necessities,  spoke  through  them  as  they  told 
their  countrymen  and  the  world  what  could  best  subserve  the 
interests  of  a  people  merging  into  a  freedom  which  they  were 
resolved  to  gain  and  perfect.  When  we  go  to  them,  we  go  to 
men  who  have  thought  most  deeply,  and  expressed  themselves 
most  clearly  and  powerfully  on  these  topics  of  undying  interest 
which  then  arose  before  the  world  in  their  true  and  majestic 
proportions.  They  spoke  for  humanity,  and  not  for  tliemselves 
alone. 
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Would  we  gain  wide  views,  we  must  seek  the  highest  sum- 
mits, and  look  through  the  optic  glass  of  the  best  artists.  We 
must  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great  teachers,  think  their  thoughts, 
feel  their  deep  impulses,  look  out  from  their  heights,  both  before 
and  after,  and  see  how  far  the  one  unbroken  race,  the  genus 
man,  has  made  advance  in  the  line  of  true  development. 

As  thej  who  were  the  free  instruments  of  God  in  giving  us 
a  Revelation,  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
they  who  have  uttered  the  most  of  human  wisdom  spoke  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  spirit  of  humanity.  There  were  many 
prophets,  but  their  visions  were  not  all  recorded,  the  Divine 
hand  gathering  up  only  what  the  world  needed,  as  inclusive  of 
all  the  rest.  So  what  was  best  uttered,  what  had  most  com- 
prehensiveness, vigor,  truth  and  beauty,  what  had  the  most 
vital  worth  and  the  finest,  fullest  verbal  ejLpression,  the  instinct 
of  the  race  has  handed  down  to  us.  If  we  do  not  know  what 
the  one  human  race  has  thought  and  felt  in  the  days  of  its  ex- 
cited struggles,  and  in  the  halcyon  hours  of  its  repose,  we  shall 
neither  enter  into  a  full  sympathy  with  its  life,  nor  do  our  part 
in  meeting  its  demands.  Our  ignorance  will  keep  us  in  a  par- 
tial isolation. 

Literature  not  only  harmonizes,  it  nourishes  patriotism.  It 
is  impossible  to  surrender  ourselves  up  to  the  power  of  those 
who  write  upon  the  deepest  themes  of  our  common  humanity, 
in  words  of  vigor  and  life,  with  the  additional  fascination  of 
harmony  of  number  or  of  rhythm,  and  not  be  kindled  by  their 
fires.  All  of  the  world's  great  oracles,  no  matter  in  what 
tongue  they  address  their  fellow-men,  whether  they  at  once  have 
gained  the  general  ear,  or  have  had  to  wait  until  the  coming 
generations  for  a  listening  audience,  are  full  of  ardor  and  affec- 
tion for  their  native  soil.  Their  hearts  yearn  toward  their 
country  and  their  countrymen.  However  wide  their  views  and 
broad  their  utterances,  their  fulness  and  majesty  are  heightened 
when  these  interests  awake  the  energies  of  their  souls.  How- 
ever ardent  their  love  for  the  liberty  of  all,  their  love  for  the 
liberty  of  their  own  land  beams  with  a  brighter,  purer  flame. 
If  the  Italian  sings  ^  Bella  e  liberta,"  it  is  liberty  for  Italy.  If 
liberty,  political,  social  and  religious,  is  dear  to  Milton,  it  is 
for  England  and  for  Englishmen,      When  Wordsworth  routes 
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us  most  with  a  clarion  blast,  it  is  for  England's  victories.  When 
Burns  subdues  us  most,  it  is  when  his  lines  are  fragrant  with 
Scotland's  own  blossoms,  and  melodious  with  the  sound  of  her 
own  swift  streams.  Nationality  is  as  essential  an  element  in 
literature  as  individuality.  The  writer  must  not  only  speak  for 
humanity  with  his  own  clear  and  peculiar  utterances;  he  must 
speak  for  his  own  people  and  in  his  own  mother  tongue.  He 
must  be  so  penetrated  with  the  flavor  of  the  soil  on  which  he 
grew,  that  the  elimination  of  that  flavor  would  be  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  germ  and  fibre  of  all  he  writes.  His  style  must 
have  the  raciness  of  his  country's  honest  idioms.  We  know 
that  this  is  so.  Shakespeare  could  never  have  gained  the 
sovereignty  over  the  literature  of  the  world,  had  not  every  page 
the  vital  throb  of  unmistakeable  English  life.  It  does  the  heart 
good  to  read  his  patriotic  bursts,  of  which  his  historic  plays  are 
full. 

We  are  moved  by  no  writers  as  by  those  who  "  show  the 
mettle  of  their  own  pastures."  The  spirit  of  their  own  pepple 
must  speak  if  they  would  receive  our  homage.  When  patriot- 
ism flres  them,  patriotism  will  fire  us,  if  we  yield  ourselves  as 
we  should  to  their  generous  ardor.  Do  we  need  historic  proof 
of  such  a  magnificent  use  of  literature?  The  chosen  spots  in 
Germany  where  the  patriotic  impulses  are  most  profoundly  felt, 
are  the  universities,  where  they  quaff  the  deepest  draughts  from 
the  pure,  perennial  streams  which  may  have  sprung  up  in 
other  lands,  but  they  flow  on,  like  the  four  streams  of  Eden,  to 
water  the  earth.  The  colleges  of  our  own  land  have  shown  the 
most  unsullied  patriotism.  Professors  and  students  in  our  own 
land  have  shown  what  intellectual  diet  fed  them,  as  they  left 
behind  the  material  and  grosser  element  of  their  books,  and 
carried  their  spiritual  and  imperishable  essence  into  the  field  of 
battle.  Our  revolutionary  patriots  had  this  healthy  nutriment. 
Witness  the  will  of  the  father  of  the  late  Josiah  Quincy :  "  I 
leave  to  my  son  Josiah,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  fifteen, 
the  works  of  Algernon  Sidney,  John  Locke  and  Lord  Bacon, 
Gh>rdon's  Tacitus,  and  Gate's  Letters ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 
Liberty  abide  upon  him." 

Another  function  of  the  literature  we  would  magnify,  is  to 
vitalize*     It  is  a  very  common  remark  that  many  public  men. 
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as  lawyers,  editors,  teachers  and  others,  as  they  advance  in 
years,  show  less  and  less  of  the  healthy,  pleasing  vigor  that 
gave  to  their  earlier  intellectual  products  much  of  their  attrac- 
tiveness. The  sermons  are  dryer  and  duller,  although  they 
may  be  more  compact  with  abstract  thought.  The  lawyer's  brief 
may  be  clear,  but  his  speeches  are  cold  and  heavy.  The  teacher, 
who  clothed  the  abstractions  of  language  and  logic  with  the 
dress  of  life,  has  subsided  to  the  position  of  a  dry  imparter  of 
dry  systems  and  dead  rules.  The  bones  of  paleontology  have 
become  very  dry.  There  is  no  soul,  now,  under  those  ribs  of 
death.  The  continuance  in  the  old  routine,  with  no  visits  to 
**  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  has  had  its  slow  and  sure  effect. 
All  professional  men  must  grow  dull,  abstract  and  skeleton* 
like,  unless  they  are  ever  renewing  their  intellectual  youth  by  a 
frequent  and  sympathetic  recurrence  to  those  great  teachers  of 
mankind  whose  thoughts  are  always  young.  Study  of  these 
authors,  for  the  sake  of  criticism  and  analysis,  will  not  do. 
There  must  be  the  genial,  receptive  surrender  to  their  influences 
which  marked  the  early  perusal.  Such  an  acquaintance  will 
ever  be  detecting  new  beauties.  The  trained  and  affectionate 
eye  will  see  hidden  depths  of  meaning,  where  before  it  had  only 
glanced  upon  the  surface.  Coming  back  again  and  again,  like 
Antaeus  to  the  earth,  they  will  renew  their  strength. 

It  is  very  strange  that,  among  the  very  men  whose  professed 
object  in  life  is  the  presentation  of  religious  truth  to  men,  so 
that  old  and  young  may  be  effected  by  it,  there  should  be  not 
only  an  indifference  to,  but  a  contemptuous  disparagement  of,  the 
only  means  that  can  accomplish  their  object,  that  is':  truth  pre- 
sented to  the  intellect,  the  will,  the  sensibilities  and  the  imagi- 
ination,  in  a  living  form.  They  avoid  life  as  if  it  were  death 
itself.  They  speak  disparagingly  of  those  who  have  it.  But 
alas  1  they  are  in  error.  The  race  is  always  young,  and  full  of 
vitality.  To  be  moved  aright,  it  must  have  its  true  cravings 
met.  It  demands  the  fundamental  truths  that  are  as  old  as  the 
dawn  of  the  race,  but  it  must  have  them  in  vital,  rounded  and 
youthful  forms.  It  asks  for  the  same  kind  of  air  and  water  that 
Adam  breathed  and  drank,  but  it  must  be  running  water  and 
oxygenated  air.  Unless  we  go  back  to  the  Alpine  men  whom  na- 
ture has  appeared  to  furnish  the  beginnings  of  river-systema 
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and  water-courses  for  the  irrigation  of  the  world,  those  moun- 
tain peaks  that  are  perpetual  landmarks  to  those  who  are  far 
at  sea,  those  summits,  where  "of  pure  now  purer  air  meets 
the  approach,'*  we  shall  lose  the  taste  of  truth,  as  it  bursts  from 
its  fountains. 

To  pay  no  attention  to  the  perfect  forms  into  which  human 
thought  has  crystalized,  while  we  are  working  away  at  our 
editorials  and  sermons,  with  the  desire  of  influencing  men,  is 
as  great  an  absurdity  as  it  would  be  for  the  sculptor  ever  to  be 
chiselling  his  marble,  without  a  look  at  the  dimpled  limbs  and 
graceful  movements  of  young  children,  or  the  developed 
strength  and  beauty  of  riper  age.  We  need  the  impulses  that 
come  from  comparison.  We  need  to  know  what  is  a  healthy 
growth.  We  are  acquainted  with  ministers  who  will  write  a 
great  many  sermons  —  good  men  they  are.  They  read  very 
little.  They  have  a  poor  opinion  of  style.  They  tliink  clearly, 
and  suppose  that  that  is  all  that  they  need  do.  If  thej'  ever 
read  the  master-pieces  of  sacred  oratory,  they  speak  contempt- 
uously of  them,  calling  them  florid,  popular.  It  is  true,  they 
are  florid,  but  not  in  an  oflensive  sense ;  only  as  they  are 
adapted  to  living,  breathing  men  who  have  blood  in  their  veins, 
light  in  their  eyes  and  color  on  their  cheeks.  They  have  what 
they  ought  to  have,  color,  life,  energy.  If  these  critics  were 
making  arithmetics,  they  ought  to  make  them  dry,  but  sermons 
should  not  be  modelled  after  such  a  standard. 

These  critics  are  right,  in  calling  those  productions  popular. 
That  was  what  they  were  designed  to  be.  They  were  addressed 
to  the  people  for  present  moral  effect.  We  wish  all  who  preach» 
could  preach  such  "  popular  **  sermons. 

This  evil  might  be  corrected  in  a  great  degree  by  the 
right  use  of  the  highest  literature.  A  full  appreciation  of  the 
masters  in  theological  literature  alone  must  impart  health  and 
vigor.  Calvin's  Institutes  and  Commentaries,  for  example,  are 
all  alive.  Every  paragraph  has  the  glow  of  health.  The 
blood  runs  through  every  line.  Thoughts  the  most  subtile 
or  profound  are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  striking  imagery. 
The  sentences  sparkle.     They  have  brilliant  fiery  points. 

To  the  dull  and  the  dry  and  the  lifeless,  such  works  would 
be  as  efficacious  as  were  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Eli&ha  to  the. 
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dead  man  who  was  cast  into  his  sepulchre.     They  would  revive 
them  and  cause  them  to  stand  upon  their  feet. 

Further,  let  us  notice  the  power  that  literature  has  to  give 
repose.  When  we  are  wearied  by  the  toils  of  the  day,  and  by 
jarring  contact  with  selfish  men,  when  we  are  fatigued  by  the 
stirring  scenes  tlirough  which  we  are  passing,  when  we  are  ex- 
asperated by  traitorous  words  around  us,  and  depressed  by  our 
present  anxieties  and  by  our  hopes  deferred,  we  can  witlidraw 
to  other  society  and  listen  to  other  words,  and  to  wiser  men. 
We  can  forget  the  reports  of  "  Correspondeuts,'*  and  listen  to 
the  truthful  chronicles  of  Froissart  or  Stowe.  We  can  turn 
from  our  anxious  survey  of  the  lines  and  trenches  at  the  front 
where  brothers  and  friends  are  lying  in  heroic  endunance,  and 
think  of  Thermopylae  where  Greek  awaited  Persian.  We 
can  cease  our  indignation  us  we  have  read  of  Semmes  and  the 
leaders  of  piratic  crews,  and  read  of  Drake  and  Raleigh,  of 
Nelson  and  Decatur.  We  can  close  the  exciting  pages  of 
contemporary  history,  and  find  a  calmness  of  mind  as  we  read 
how  Cromwell  fought  and  reigned.  We  can  leave  the  specula- 
tions of  the  present,  and  quiet  our  spirits  with  the  minstrelsy 
and  fiction  of  the  good  Sir  Walter.  The  price  of  gold  is  for- 
gotten as  we  read  the  Urn  Burial  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
Rumors  of  raids  and  invasions  no  hmger  disturb  us,  as  we 
learn  how  Bimam  wood  came  to  Dunsinane.  Lord  Russell's  or 
Secretary  Sewaixl's  despatches  are  temporarily  sealed  with 
oblivion  as  we  are  borne  along  by  the  fascinating  tide  of  Boling- 
broke's  letters.  We  can  leave  the  questions  of  finance,  of  poli- 
tics, of  reconstruction,  of  foreign  policy,  of  future  wars, 
for  time  to  settle,  as  we  give  the  hour  to  Bossuet,  to  Haw- 
thorne or  De  Quincey.  We  can  ask  Hooker  to  speak  to  us  of 
her,  **  whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  whose  voice  is  the  har- 
mony of  the  world."  Coleridge  can  enlarge  our  conceptions  of 
men  and  Deity.  YTords worth  can  interpret  to  us  what  nature, 
teaches.  The  world  is  all  before  us  where  to  choose.  And  as 
we  take  the  wisest  and  the  best  to  be  our  companions,  and  as  we 
utter  not  a  word  to  all  they  tell  us,  uttering  better  thoughts 
than  we  are  used  to  and  in  a  better  way,  their  calm  serenity 
raises  us  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  earth,  and  their  perfect 
harmonies  soothe  and  restore. 
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We  can  go" higher  than  this.  Disturbed  by  anarchy  and  re- 
bellion we  can  go  to  the  pages,  where  we  shall  read,  that  there 
is  a  King  who  reigns  in  righteousness,  that  to  him  Q\QTy  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  him  Lord.  When  we  hear 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  we  can  hear  him  saying :  "  These 
things  must  needs  be."  Above  the,  waves  and  the  storms  we 
can  hear  him  saying :  "  Peace  be  still,"  and  we  are  calmed. 

Finally,  we  would  not  overlook  the  power  that  literature 
has  to  elevate,  refine  and  spiritualize.  The  tendency  of 
the  world's  hard  business  is  to  dry  up  the  heart.  Very 
often  youth  loses  all  its  geniality  and  freshness  in  advancing 
years.  The  rough  encounters  all  have  to  meet,  the  crush- 
ing experiences  of  human  selfishness  that  unexpectedly  arise 
among  men,  the  absorption  of  their  powers  in  the  work  of  life, 
make  men  hard,  destroying  every  feature  of  the  ideals  that 
filled  the  vision  of*early  days,  and  withering  up  all  those  feel- 
ings that  now  they  term  romantic.  But  when  these  feelings  are 
gone,  and  the  ideals  of  youth  have  vanished,  the  better  part  of 
us  is  gone.  Not  only  are  our  capacities  for  pure  enjoyment 
taken  away,  but  our  capacity  for  sympathy  with  the  best  of  our 
kind  is  destroyed,  and,  as  a  necessity,  our  capacity  for  the  high- 
est usefulness  is  lost.  Our  very  hopes  of  immortiility  seem 
dreams. 

One  of  the  great  collateral  benefits  that  the  word  of  God 
confers,  is  found  in  this — that  it  ever  renews  the  fading  lustre 
of  that  which  the  world  of  sight  and  touch  and  taste  is  perpetu- 
ally effacing.  As  long  as  we  hear  the  weekly  messages  of  love 
we  can  not  quite  forget  our  possibilities  of  attainment,  or  fail  to 
see  from  what  height  we  have  fallen,  and  to  what  we  may  re- 
turn. 

All  true  literature  is  subservient  to  the  same  high  pur- 
pose. The  perfect  inspiration  of  the  Bible  finds  no  contradic- 
tion in  the  lower  inspirations  of  human  genius,  when  they  are 
not  prompted  by  motives  of  vanity,  hatred  and  sensual  passion, 
and  when  they  make  their  appeal  to  what  is  spiritual  and  not 
what  is  earthy  in  man  ;  for  they  strike  the  noblest  chords  within 
us ;  they  fill  us  with  the  loftiest  aspirations ;  they  kindle  our 
emulation  for  that  which  is  exalted  ;  they  purge  the  mind  from 
that  which  is  gross  and  sensual;    they  arouse  an  ennobling 
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admiration  for  what  is  lovely  and  of  good  report ;  they  foster 
an  aversion  toward  all  that  looks  down  and  degrades,  toward 
all  that  crosses,  and  poisons,  and  pollutes. 

But  the  mere  application  of  the  understanding  is  not  followed 
by  such  results.  The  profoundest  chemist  may  starve  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundance  which  he  analyzes ;  so  the  shrewdest 
critic  of  the  letter  may  die  of  atrophy,  while  the  spiritual  sus- 
tenance of  ages  is  on  his  table.  Knowledge  pufTeth  up,  but  a 
loving,  humble  reception,  buildeth  up.  When  the  imagination 
and  the  affections  are  called  into  exercise,  the  spirit  feels  the 
expanding  and  purifying  power.  As  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he. 
The  clear  dream,  the  solemn  vision,  "  telling  of  things  that  no 
gross  ear  can  hear,"  this  "  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants," 
so  changes  the  soul's  essence,  that  by  the  help  of  God,  there  is 
more  hope  that  at  length  it  will  "  gain  the  divine  property  of  its 
first  being."  Having  listened  to  earth's  best  teachers,  the  ear 
will  be  more  ready  to  catch  diviner  accents,  and  learn  of  Him 
who  teaches  from  the  cross. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  preeminent  thought,  the  most  profound  feeling  of  the  na- 
tion is,  that  our  government  is  presened  in  its  majesty,  and  our 
territory  in  its  integrity,  now  devoted  to  universal  freedom. 
From  either  of  these  results  of  the  war  the  national  heart  re- 
coiled at  the  first,  and  always  with  a  most  intense  earnestness. 
Let  who  would  sufier,  let  what  would  perish,  these  two  points 
must  be  maintained.  Other  issues,  more  or  less  important  among 
themselves,  coming  in  earlier  or  later,  and  made  by  few  or  many, 
had  their  place  and  claims.  But  these  two  led  :  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union.  So  for  the  salvation  of  these,  our  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  lead  off  among  the  joyful  feelings  following 
the  war.  Wc  are  not  a  broken  and  shattered  Republic,  little 
and  greater  sovereignties,  dashing  and  grinding  against  each 
other,  like  huge  ice  islands  and  icebergs  in  arctic  seas  and 
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under  arctic  storms.  We  are  yet  one,  and  anchored  at  our 
ancient  moorings  in  the  temperate  zone.  Our  constitution, 
the  very  centre  of  attack,  piuch  in  peril,  often  under  cloud,  and 
sometimes  the  subject  of  requiem  as  if  departed,  still  stands 
forth  in  its  noble  proportions  and  original  strength.  So  the 
Granite  Hills  are  stronger  than  the  fierce  winter  tempests ;  and 
the  spring  covers  them,  as  before,  with  foliage  and  flocks  and 
fruitful  fields. 

Great  issues  have  been  involved.  In  the  early  times  of  our 
government  they  were  made  ;  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  they 
have  been  bloodily  and  valiantly  contested,  and  God  has  de- 
fended the  riijht.  For  Ion*?  time  two  civilizations  have  been 
struggling  in  this  country  for  ascendancy.  One  is  of  the  four- 
teenth and  the  other  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Two  theories 
of  government  have  been  in  conflict,  the  one  feudal,  the  other 
democratic,  the  one  despotic,  the  other  free,  the  one  aristocratic, 
the  other  republican. 

One  civilization,  theory  and  section  of  the  country  have  been 
asking  tliat  we  might  go  back  into  a  petrification  of  mediasval 
Europe  ;  the  other,  that  we  might  go  forward  with  the  current 
of  providence  and  progress  into  the  America  of  the  twentieth 
century  of  Christianity. 

The  one  section  ignored  the  laws  of  growth,  as  applicable  to 
national  industry  and  wealth,  intellect  and  morals ;  and  so  by 
j)ainful  processes  sought  to  force  on  the  nation  the  infantile  foot 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  depressed  cranium  of  the  Flat  Head 
Indian.  The  other  section  sought  to  popularize  labor,  enrich 
all  classes,  educate  the  populace  and  elevate  all  into  the  intelli- 
gent morality  of  the  Gospel.  So  the  nation  would  grow  and 
develop  in  symmetry  and  strength  and  glory.  So  the  pro- 
gressing ages  would  not  leave  us  behind.  Here  and  hence  the 
Great  Kebellion  and  our  national  struggle. 

The  sections  themselves  have  not  been  fully  conscious  of  eo 
great  a  de[)th,  sweep  and  issue  in  the  contest.  Facts  nearer 
the  surface,  aims  of  narrower  scope,  and  ends  closer  at  hand, 
have  interested  and  controlled  and  led  them  on.  Populations, 
like  individuals,  often  do  their  great  life  work  in  dreamy  uncon- 
sciousness of  their  destiny  and  success. 

Some  on  both  sides  have  comprehended  the  bearings  of  this 
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contest,  but  the  contending  masses  have  not.  While  we 
thought  it  confined  to  our  own  harbors  and  rivers  and  gulfs, 
God  has  made  it  a  tidal  wave  for  the  world,  to  set  all  the  na- 
tions forward.  While  we  made  the  battle  as  between  North 
and  South,  God  made  it  as  between  the  old  and  the  new,  the 
earth  over.  It  is  one  of  those  starts,  steps  onward,  impetuses, 
that  the  nations  get  once  in  a  while  among  the  centuries, 
creating  a  general  progressive  movement  all  round. 

We  have  made  a  pressure  on  chattel  slavery,  on  oligarchy  as 
dominating  over  the  masses,  on  ignorance  as  cultivated  and 
patronized  by  local  governments,  on  monopoly  of  wcahh  as 
grinding  the  poor ;  and  in  the  pressure  we  have  succeeded  in 
taking  a  step  forward.  We  hafe  taken  it  not  for  our  people 
alone,  but  for  all  those  peoples  who  are  performing  unrequited 
labor,  and  obeying  laws  they  did  not  make,  and  groping  in  an 
Ignorance  they  can  feel  only  to  yield  to.  So  have  we  helped 
all  needy  populations  to  move  forward  a  little,  as  when  in  a 
press  and  throng  one  step  forward  by  those  at  the  front  is  the 
signal  and  the  opportunity  for  all  to  make  a  gain. 

On  these  grand  issues  between  two  conflicting  civilizations 
we  have  waged  a  stupendous  war.  It  has  been  the  old  form 
of  contract  and  the  old  price  for  civil  rights :  the  shedding  and 
paying  of  human  blood.  It  is  all  very  well  to  theorize  about 
peace,  and  to  preach  peace,  and  as  much  as  lieth  in  us  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers.  But 
it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come.  All  the  upward  steps  of 
civil  and  social  right  are  marked  with  human  blood.  Somebody 
died  for  the  gain.  The*  e  is  no  single  item  in  the  British  Con- 
stitution, or  our  own  Bill  of  Rights,  no  great  civil  principle  in 
our  statutes,  but  men  fought  to  secure  it.  The  right  of  jury 
trial,  of  habeas  corpus 9  of  making  your  house  your  castle 
against  all  illegal  entrance,  of  standing  on  your  personal  defense 
to  the  death,  though  the  humblest  man  in  the  realm,  and  a 
thousand  other  rights  as  common  and  necessary  and  unnoticed 
by  us  as  the  air  of  heaven,  each  and  all,  could  they  tell  their 
origin  and  growth  to  maturity  and  safety,  would  tell  of  spear- 
men, and  archers,  and  mail  clad  cavalry;  of  matchlocks  and 
broadswords,  cannon  and  Sharpe's  rifles.  All  our  civil  rights 
have  had  a  most  uncivil  and  bloody  beginning.      And  it  is  a 
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eingular  fact  that  rarely  a  generation  goes  through  life  with* 
out  seeing  it«  government  at  war,  renewing  the  bloody  seal 
of  its  rights.  It  has  been  thought  that  our  struggle  might 
have  been  prevented.  With  the  goodness  of  angels  and  the 
patience  of  God,  perhaps  so ;  but  with  our  thirty  millions  of 
flesh  and  blood  men,  probably  not.  Moreover,  there  are 
some  ideas  that  nothing  but  a  battle  field  can  clear  up,  and 
some  others  that  nothing  but  a  battle  field  can  explode.  Very 
like  if  a  few  scores  of  men  had  died  thirty  years  ago,  the  war 
might  have  been  postponed,  perhaps  indefinitely.  But  they 
lived,  and  to  see  half  a  million  die. 

The  war  itself  was  on  a  most  stupendous  scale.  If  we  in- 
clude all  the  men  and  munitions  of  war  employed,  the  area  of 
land  and  water  covered,  the  time  consumed,  the  number  and 
character  of  the  battles  and  the  number  of  men  who  fell,  we 
find  no  parallel  to  it  in  history.  Europe  has  hardly  room  to 
manoeuvre  such  armies,  and  can  boast  of  few  such  battle  fields. 
We  shudder  to  think  what  a  work  of  devastation  and  death  we 
followed  up  for  ^  more  than  four  years.  Our  excitement 
and  intense  determination  at  the  time  made  us  in  a  measure 
unconscious  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  now  as  we  .look 
back  we  can  hardly  credit  the  realitj.  We  fail  to  concede  at 
first  that  those  bloody  fields  and  sieges  and  forts  and  marches, 
that  are  so  to  fill  history,  were  really  our  own.  Those  prisons 
are  as  something  we  read  of  in  the  days  of  Herod,  and  those 
hospitals,  and  Christian  and  Sanitary  Commissions  belong  to 
the  age  and  literature  of  romance.  But  all  this,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  was  ours.  We  wake  up  to  the  assurance  that  this 
is  no  dream.  It  is  all  a  startling  reality.  We  have  had  such  a 
war,  the  like  to  which  in  magnitude  no  nation  ever  had  before. 
We  thank  God  most  devoutly  that  it  is  ended. 

When  we  reflect  what  vast  interests  were  involved,  we  shud- 
der to  tliink  how  near  at  times  we  came  to  making  a  failure. 
Our  form  of  government,  as  democratic,  was  on  trial  for  the 
world.  The  continuance  of  the  Union  not  only  involved  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  government,  but  of  any  harmonious  gov- 
ernments on  our  territory  for  long  and  pamful  years.  Our  fail- 
ure would  have  left  the  Americim  States  a  prey  and  a  plunder- 
ing ground  to  foreign  nations.     The  civilization  of  the  Western 
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continent  would  have  received  a  mournful  check  for  a  century, 
aud  the  hard  governments,  the  low  social  order,  the  stapmation 
of  the  masses,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  aristocracies  of  Europe 
would  have  been  forced  on  us. 

Contemplating  such  results  from  the  failure  of  the  national 
arms,  we  appreciate  our  imminent,  though  at  the  time  unknown 
peril,  when,  in  the  aifair  of  the  Trent,  the  English  Cabinet 
were  on  the  very  point  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  of  making  demands  for  satisfaction  in  that 
affair  by  a  heavy  fleet  at  the  capes  of  the  Chesapeake.  The 
French  Emperor  was  more  than  ready  to  cooperate  with  his 
nation's  traditional  enemy  in  thus  humbling  and  ruining  an  old 
and  fast  and  powerful  friend.  Bui  one  quiet,  energetic,  perse- 
vering man  in  the  English  Cabinet  was  too  much  for  Palmers- 
ton  and  Napoleon  ;  and  their  gigantic  crime  of  taking  the  life 
of  a  nation  failed.  To  their  peroetual  regret  they  failed  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  only  time 
when  they  could  have  had  any  remote  pretext  for  doing  it,  or 
hope  of  dismembering  us  by  doing  it.  But  for  one  man,  the 
right  man  at  the  right  time  in  the  rio^ht  place,  by  the  hand  of 
providence,  we  should  have  had  foreign  war  added  to  the  re- 
bellion for  perhaps  twenty  five  years,  and  in  the  end  a  crippled 
and  wasted  if  not  broken  and  ruined  government  and  Union. 

This  was  the  only  real  danger  to  our  success.  Let  alone,  we 
could  give  but  one  answer  as  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  There 
were  minor  crises  connected  with  single  battles,  campaigns  and 
policies,  but  all  these  concerned  only  the  lengthening  or  short- 
ening of  the  war.     They  did  not  make  the  end  doubtful. 

Considering  what  issues  were  thrown  into  the  war,  we  have 
no  right  to  be  surprised  at  its  duration ;  nor  has  it  exceeded 
prudent  and  unimpassioned  forecastings  that  were  made  after 
the  first  blood  was  shed. 

The  results  of  the  war  are  cause  for  gratitude  to  the  God  of 
armies  beyond  our  most  earnest  anticipations.  The  integrity 
of  our  national  territory  has  been  preserved.  No  one  can  esti- 
mate the  worth  of  that  fact.  Always  it  has  been  above  price, 
though  disloyal  men  have  sometimes  tried  to  weigh  its  worth  in 
their  small  balances. 

The  idea  of  our  nationality  has  been  developed  and  vindtca- 
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ted.  The  notion  that  we  were  so  many  separate,  sovereign 
states,  with  a  power  of  repulsion  stronger  than  the  power  of 
attraction,  with  an  independence  superior,  and  if  deemed  best, 
hostile  to  federal  relations,  hjis  been  a  notion  vitiating  to  na- 
tional citizenship  and  dishonorable  and  injurious  in  our  interna- 
tional relations.  The  independency  of  the  state  in  some  things, 
with  fealty  to  the  nation  in  others,  has  never  been  well  under- 
stood. The  war  has  declared  some  points,  if  it  has  not  ex- 
pounded the  Constitution  and  early  national  legislation ;  and 
though  much  yet  remains  in  doubt,  we  rest  in  comfort  in  this 
result  at  least,  that  no  staie  may  of  its  own  choice  and  motion 
go  out  of  thtj  Union,  We  have  decreed,  if  not  discovered, 
that  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  Union  is  as  a  valve,"  opening 
but  one  way. 

As  the  war  grew  out  of  a  conflict  of  civilizations,  it  was  nat- 
ural and  necessary  that  slavery,  an  institution  of  the  dark  past, 
should  be  put  in  danger.  Being  in  the  way  it  was  removed, 
as  war  allows  no  obstacles,  and  civilizations  no  Insuperable  diffi- 
culties. It  has  been  abolished,  as  a  mountain  is  tunnelled  that 
lies  in  the  way  of  a  projected  railway.  No  result  of  the  war 
lies  up  so  on  the  surface,  conspicuous  and  all  engrossing.  It  is 
a  marked  incident  in  this  great  national  and  international  move- 
ment of  the  Anglo-American  race.  In  the  step  forward  that 
we  have  taken,  as  a  leading  nation,  it  was  inevitable  that  chat- 
tel slavery  should  be  left  behind.  It  does  not  allow  of  prog- 
ress ;  it  can  not  keep  pace  with  the  ages  ;  it  belongs  to  the  past, 
to  the  times  of  a  feeble  Christianity,  to  an  imperfect  system  of 
morals,  a  sluggish  phihmthropy,  and  to  an  inactive,  ignorant 
condition  of  civil  and  social  life.  In  a  result  so  eminently 
moral  in  its  essential  features  it  would  seem  highly  desirable  fur 
all  parties  concerned,  that  moral  causes  should  work  it.  But  as 
the  civil,  so  often  the  moral  forces  retire  before  the  military, 
and  that  is  achieved  by  force  which  conscience,  equity  and  di- 
vine truth  should  have  done  long  before.  In  such  case  the 
moral  work  must  follow,  that  should  have  preceded  and  pro- 
duced the  act. 

With  but  faint  conception  of  their  new  position,  or  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  new  boon  of  liberty,  four  millions  of  freed- 
men  yet  know  and  feel  enough  to  swell  loud  the  anthem  of 
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praise  to  God.  And  philanthropic,  Christian  hearts  all  through 
the  land  will  exult  and  give  thanks  exceedingly  that  another 
relic  of  uncivilized  and  unchristian  tinges  has  passed  by,  and 
will  no  longer  be  known  in  connection  with  our  government, 
except  as  a  grief  and  a  blot  in  our  history. 

The  war  has  also  made  a  grateful  -revelation  to  us  of  our  re- 
sources for  defence.  A  great  and  pro8j)erous  people,  minding 
our  own  business,  we  had  not  thought  much  of  armies  and 
navies.  We  inclined  more  to  patronize  Peace  Societies.  The 
world,  therefore,  was  surprised,  and  ourselves  probably  as  much 
as  the  most,  that  in  so  short  a  time  we  put  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  men  in  the  field  with  all  the  material  of  war.  Sus- 
pending somewhat  other  pursuits,  and  making  war  the  main 
work  for  the  time  being,  all  our  interior  became  as  by  enchant- 
ment a  camp,  and  our  borders  a  line  of  fortifications.  We  had 
no  lack  of  men,  able  officers  and  valiant  soldiers,  and  a  navy 
that  gave  new  lessons  to  the  world  in  maiyitime  warfare.  We 
could  feed,  clothe,  drill,  transport,  and  take  into  action,  forces 
that  would  have  seemed  fabulous  to  Napoleon  even.  Yet  all 
the  while  our  commerce  whitened  the  seas,  our  shops,  farms 
and  factories  returned  the  rewards  of  honest  toil,  while  the  arts  . 
of  a  cultivated  life  and  the  pursuits  of  peace  hardly  showed  a 
ripple  in  their  usual  and  even  current.  In  all  this  we  discovered 
that  we  could  turn  aside  to  a  new  and  painful  and  necessary 
work,  without  checking  the  great  flow  of  our  national  life.  We 
have  also  discovered  that  our  great  armies,  when  no  longer 
needed,  can  be  quietly  and  speedily  disbanded,  and  the  men  re- 
turned to  private  life.  This  sometimes  has  been  a  greater  diffi- 
culty than  to  raise  an  army.  Such  a  power  is  not  always  wil- 
ling to  be  dissolved ;  and  ambitious  generals  and  demagogues 
are  sometimes  reluctant  that  it  should  be.  It  requires  no  small 
amount  of  intelligence  and  virtue  and  patriotism  in  a  people  to 
be  a  formidable  army  one  day  and  private  citizens  the  next. 

Another  important  result  of  the  war  is  the  impression  we  have 
made  on  foreign  nations.  They  had  known  our  numbers,  a  lit- 
tle of  our  geography  and  resources,  with  but  poor  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  a  strong  conviction 
that  in  time  of  trouble  our  federal  bond  would  be  very  slight 
over  the  States.      The  sudden  appearance  of  so  large  armies 
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and  they  volunteers,  of  such  discipline  and  efficiency,  has  con- 
fused foreigners.  Our  military  resources  surprise  them.  The 
strength  of  the  federal  power  to  use  the  States  disappoints 
them.  So  in  our  war  we  have  been  a  marvel  and  a  confusion 
to  them ;  and  it  has  been  with  amazement  that  they  have  re- 
cently seen  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  leave  the 
ranks  by  command,  and  retire  to  private  pursuits.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  now  to  be  an  American  abroad  is  to  be  a  man 
who  has  a  country,  and  government,  and  nationality.  Long 
known  to  be  progressive  in  peace,  we  are  now  seen  to  be  for- 
midable in  war.  We  have  now  a  reputation  for  warlike  ability 
that  has  all  the  worth,  with  but  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  a  heavy 
army  and  navy.  We  are  now  able  to  make  as  well  as  interpret 
international  law,  and  like  the  other  leading  powers,  to  form 
precedents  when  we  can  find  none  to  our  liking. 

It  is  to  be  devoutly  desired  that  this  discovery  of  our  warlike 
ability,  and  now  eminent  position  among  leading  powers,  may 
not  make  us  vain  and  rash  and  provoking  in  our  international 
relations.  We  do  not  need  a  foreign  war  for  our  honor.  We 
can  afford  to  simply  remember  some  things,  while  we  bend  all 
our  energies  to  remove  our  debt  and  develop  peacefully  the  re- 
sources of  our  domain.  .  Changes  abroad  will  invite  a  settlement 
of  rankling  claims,  when  w^e  can  do  it  more  to  our  liking  and 
credit  and  advantage. 

But  sad  memories  come  up  from  our  victorious  past.  We  can 
not  shut  out  from  our  retrospect  and  survey  of  successes  those 
terrible  battle  fields,  and  the  yet  ungathered  dead  of  many  of 
them.  Our  hearts  go  exploring  hospitals,  where  many  dear  to 
us  oozed  their  life  out  at  ghastly  wounds,  or  sickened  and  died 
of  toil  and  want  and  disease.  Horror,  and  loathing,  and  in- 
tense indignation,  and  incensed  justice  move  us  to  and  fro,  as 
we  think  of  rebel  prisons,  that  swallowed  up  our  true  men  like 
the  insatiable  maw  of  death,  regardless  alike  of  the  rules  of 
war,  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the  kinder  impulses  of 
a  common  humanity. 

And  while  the  nation  was  recently  holding  jubilee,  what  house- 
hold was  there  untouched  by  sorrowful  remembrances  of  kindred 
or  friend?  How  many  families  were  under  the  deep  baptism  of 
loss  and  loneliness  and  grief  ?     In  vain  they  waited  for  the  step 
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that  never  had  failed  them  at  the  family  gathering.  They  gave 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  deliverance  and  uplifting  of  their 
country,  but  it  was  with  tremulous  utterance  when  they  looked 
on  their  own  desolation  and  considered  the  price. 

Nor  IS  it  altogether  joy  when  we  consider  the  deliverance  of 
those  in  bonds.  True  they  are  out  of  Egypt  but  they  are  not 
yet  in  Canaan.  There  is  yet  but  little  pleasant  relation  or 
hopeful  feeling  between  them  and  their  former  masters,  while 
the  two  classes  are  mutually  if  not  absolutely  dependent  on 
each  other.  They  are  yet  a  prey  to  hate  and  prejudice,  ignor- 
ance, unthrifl,  and  cold  and  famine.  We  are  told  officially 
Jby  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  that  without  immediate  aid  thirty 
thousand  will  perish  in  Georgia  alone  and  forty  thousand  more 
in  Alabama. 

Our  rejoicing  and  theirs  for  their  deliverance  must  be  modi- 
fied somewhat  by  our  anxious  anticipations.  For  the  problem  of 
the  last  thirty  years  is  likely  to  be  the  pr<^lem  of  the  next  thirty 
in  this  country.  The  ignorance,  passions,  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditional antipathies  of  both  races  are  to  be  conceded  and 
grappled  with  as  the  stem  facts  of  the  problem.  Doubtless 
our  philanthropy  and  Christianity,  as  a  nation,  are  adequate  to 
the  imposing  labor.  What  we  will  most  need,  and  perhaps  be 
least  willing  to  give,  will  be  time.  Force  has  carried  the  freed- 
men  forward  to  their  nominal  liberty.  To  mamtain  and  enjoy 
that  gifl,  social  and  moral  forces  must  now  have  time  to  over- 
take the  military  and  adjust  the  two  paities  to  their  new  rela- 
tions and  duties.  And  not  till  these  are  amicably  adjusted  by 
the  parties  themselves  will  the  act  of  emancipation  be  practically 
complete.  Our  work  as  Christians  and  the  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  done  till  good  civil  and  neighborly  feeling 
has  been  developed  and  established  between  them.  Military 
edicts,  Congressional  legislation  and  prescribed  and  exacted 
State  laws  may  somewhat  aid  this.  But  duties  and  relations 
that  are  mainly  social  and  moral  can  not  be  ordered  and  legis- 
lated into  being  and  force.  They  must  be  a  growth,  and  that 
is  a  work  of  time.  And  the  length  of  time  requisite  to  work 
the  necessary  social,  civil  and  moral  changes  will  try  our 
patience,  and  perhaps  our  theories.  Two  civilizations,  two 
ideas  of  govemmenti  and  two  grades  of  society  are  yet  Strug- 
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gling  for  the  mastery  in  the  South.  Our  hands  are  provi- 
dentially set  to  this  work,  and  we  must  not  relax.  Though  the 
war  is  over  the  work  is  not ;  and  while  we  look  some  to  legisla- 
tion,  we  must  look  more  to  moral  forces  to  finish  it.  It  is 
both  vain  and  wrong  for  any  to  urge  that  they  foresaw  this 
oppressed  and  perishing  condition  of  the  freedman  and  this 
hostility  of  the  white  man  to  him  when  free,  and  warned  against 
it,  and  so  are  exempt  from  aiding  him.  We  must  accept  facts  and 
results.  A  common  evil  is  on  us,  a  common  work  is  demanded 
and  a  common  good  promised.  We  are  to  work  out  the 
national  problem,  no  matter  who  so  stated  it.  The  events  of 
the  times  present  it,  and  we  must  deal  with  it.  Doubtless  to 
work  it  as  a  Christian,  a  social,  and  a  civil  problem  combined, 
is  to  succeed.  Thus  labored  it  must  be  a  success.  Nor  ought 
the  government  with  any  hasty  acts  to  withdraw  its  hand  from  this 
work.  Having  lifted  up  and  s^t  forward  three  millions  into 
nominal  freedom,  it  is  obligated  not  only  not  to  withdraw  its 
hand,  but  to  find  and  use  legitimate  means  to  make  that  freedom 
a  reality.  So  far  as  the  negro  question  was  an  issue  in  the  war 
by  act  of  the  government,  it  is  not  yet  settled  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  hearing  is  simply  adjourned  from  Bull  Run  and 
Richmond  to  Washington. 

While  we  labor  under  the  thought  that  the  work  is  great,  the 
elevation  of  an  oppressed  race,  we  may  remember  that  equity, 
an  unfolding  Christianity,  a  progressive  civilization,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times  are  with  us  as  allies.  Emancipation,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  came,  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
The  end  of  slavery  thus,  was  the  opening  of  the  enterprise  to 
elevate  a  race.  Providence  has  given  us  a  work  that  will  test 
our  philanthropy  and  call  out  our  Christianity,  as  no  national 
enterprise  ever  did  before.  But  to  have  done  such  a  work  and 
Ipok  back  on  its  consummation  will  be  ample  reward  for  all  toil 
and  sacrifice. 

A  glorious  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  future  is  now  be- 
fore us.  Other  honors  and  perils  than  those  connected  with 
the  freedmen  await  us.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  be- 
yond all  precedent  or  estimate.  They  are  therefore  a  vast 
power  for  good  or  ill,  according  as  the  moral  worth  of  the 
people  is  high  or  low.     We  exult  in  an  undivided  territoiy  and 
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of  vast  extent.  Yet  its  very  extent  constitutes  one  of  our 
dangers.  The  different  'sections  have  different  and  conflicting 
interestSy  as  the  maratime,  the  agricultural,  the  mining,  the 
cotton,  and  the  sugar  growing.  Each  of  these  departments 
wants  a  favoring,  a  protecting  legislation,  which  can  be  granted 
only  through  injury  to  the  others.  So  have  we  national  and 
natural  tendencies  to  sectionalism  and  separation,  arising  from 
our  vastness  of  territory.  The  safety  of  a  government  runs 
very  much  with  lines  of  latitude,  or  east  and  west,  because  so 
it  is  more  likely  to  have  a  sameness  of  interest.  The  dangers 
of  a  governmeat  run  with  the  lines  of  longitude,  because  so  it 
gets  a  wider  range  of  interests  in  different  climates,  and  these 
work  a  kind  of  natural  disudion. 

But  as  the  war  brought  to  the  light  and  service  able  generals 
and  commodores,  who  carried  us  successfully  through  the  con- 
flict of  arms,  so  we  doubt  not  the  demands  of  the  hour  will 
bring  forward  statesmen,  as  broad  and  varied  in  their  gifts  and 
abilities  for  public  service,  as  are  our  public  domain  and  its 
interests.  We  have  men,  we  think,  who  can  take  up  this 
nation  and  turn  it  in  their  statesman  hands  and  look  at  its  four 
sides  at  once,  and  then  balance  it  around  a  common  good. 
We  have  sectional  statesmen.  We  also  have  national  states- 
men, and  so  we  are  looking  forward  to  an  honorable,  prosper- 
ous and  glorious  future.  The  providence  of  God  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  past,  and  our  present  good  condition,  make  us 
much  more  than  hopeful. 


ARTICLE    VII. 
JESTHETIC    RELIGION. 


When  the  Psalmist  exclaimed,  ^^  Strength  and  beauty  are  in 
his  sanctuary ,**  he  struck  upon  two  correlated  ideas  that  are 
continually  meeting  us.  Thus,  applied  to  literature,  they  give 
us  those  two  great  departments,  the  solid  and  the  imaginative  ; 
in  the  arts,  they  are  represented  by  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental ;  and  in  nature  they  come  to  view  again,  in  the  continual 
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blending  of  thinga  valuable  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
with  others  agreeable  to  the  senses  or  exalting  to  the  sensibili- 
ties. Even  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  human  family 
these  two  thoughts  found  expression,  the  man  being  made  from 
the  dust,  well  knit  and  strong,  while  the  woman  was  fashioned 
from  choicer  material,  and  after  a  more  elegant  pattern. 

This  twofold  conception  applies  to  religion.  Strength  and 
beauty  are  in  the  sanctuary.  They  stand  in  the  walls  and  look 
down  from  the  ceiling  of  every  well  built  house  of  worship ; 
they  appear  in  the  ordering  of  every  well  arranged  public  ser- 
vice ;  and  they  are  braided  together  in  the  doctrines  we  receive, 
like  the  opposite  colors  in  the  cords  of  the  tabernacle,  or  the 
inwrought  purple  and  gold  that  curtained  the  most  holy  place. 

And  where  things  are  set  in  their  proper  order,  "  strength  ^ 
always  comes  first,  and  "  beauty  **  afterward.  Even  in  our 
worldly  affairs,  it  will  be  admitted  that  what  is  useful  should 
take  precedence  of  what  is  merely  entertaining ;  while  in  re- 
ligion, as  all  must  allow,  truth  should  be  held  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  mere  drapery  it  wears,  and  life,  reality  and  power  set 
above  all  pageantry  and  pomp  whatsoever.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  order  is  practically  inverted.  Men  become  so  enam- 
oured of  beauty  as  to  introduce  it  into  the  sanctuary  for  its  own 
sake ;  and  all  else  that  needs  to  go  with  it  is  either  kept  out  of 
sight,  or  else  brought  in  to  set  that  off.  Ornament  is  put  before 
use  :  form  takes  the  ascendency  of  spirit ;  and  a  kind  of  worship 
grows  up,  in  which  all  outward  proprieties  are  well  arranged 
indeed,  but  in  which  solid  doctrine  and  serious  practice  have 
very  small  place. 

It  would  not  be  unsafe  perhaps  to  say  that  there  is  some  ten- 
dency toward  such  a  misarrangement  at  the  present  day.  It 
comes  out  here  and  there  in  the  style  of  church  architecture  that 
is  indulged ;  it  is  found  in  a  fashion  of  church  music  somewhat 
cultivated ;  it  sometimes  reveals  itself  in  the  sermons  we  hear ; 
audit  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  many  things  that  are  said, 
where  once  it  would  have  been  least  expected,  of *the  agreeable- 
ness  and  desirableness  of  a  prepared  form  of  service. 

The  object  of  inquiry  in  this  article  therefore  will  be,  how 
these  two  elements,  strength  and  beauty,  are  to  be  adjusted ; 
what  their  relative  position  is  to  be  in  a  public  service ;  and 
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what  their  respective  bearing  i8  upon  the  intensely  practical 
work  of  a  minister  of  Christ.  Tliis  inquiry  will  open  the  whole 
subject  of  Esthetic  Religion,  and  will  put  it  in  contrast  with 
the  religion  which  is  practical ;  it  will  give  us  side  by  side,  the 
religion  of  beauty,  and  the  religion  of  power. 

I.  The  Religion  of  Beauty.  What  have  we  to  do  with  our 
subject,  taken  from  the  side  of  tasteful  arrangements  and  ele- 
gant proprieties  ?  That  we  can  not  altogether  exclude  such 
things  is  obvious.  Within  certain  bounds  they  may  be  em- 
ployed with  good  effect.  God  has  given  us  a  sense  of  the  fit- 
ness of  things  to  which  he  himself  is  perpetually  ministering, 
and  which  it  is  right  to  gratify  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the 
immediate  affairs  of  his  worship.  There  is  no  objection  to  be 
made  to  the  embodying  of  a  religious  conception  even  in  a  pure 
work  of  art ;  it  may  rather  be  taken  as  one  of  the  fine  tributes 
which  Christianity  has  won  from  the  better  side  of  hyman  na- 
ture,* that  the  noblest  monuments  of  this  kind  of  genius  have 
been  wrought  out  from  Christian  themes. 

A  proper  indulgence  of  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  even  in  the 
homely  round  of  common  life  has  its  uses.  It  helps  to  make 
our  every  day  work  something  of  a  pleasure  as  well ;  it  weaves 
a  golden  selvedge  on  the  web  of  honest  toil ;  it  decks  the  cabin 
door  with  paint,  and  the  wall  with  a  picture  or  two ;  and  by 
such  little  devices  it  beguiles  our  weary  way,  and  carries  to  the 
heart  of  the  worn  worker  a  sense  of  home.  And  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  same  element  into  our  religious  affairs,  we 
may  not  only  defend  it  upon  the  general  ground  of  its  natural- 
ness and  usefulness,  but  g,]so  upon  express  divine  authority. 
One  portion  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  the  music,  stands 
almost  exclusively  in  this  realm ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  to 
rule  out  from  our  Christian  assemblies  these  appeals  to  our  sense 
of  the  agreeable,  until  we  have  either  abrogated  the  exhortation 
to  sing  unto  the  Lord,  or  else  fallen  into  a  fashion  of  singing 
never  contemplated  by  the  Psalmist  and  the  Apostles.  God 
designs  public  worship  to  present  some  attractions  for  unspiritual 
minds ;  music  is  one  of  these  among  others ;  and  as  we  clearly 
see  from  what  he  does,  that  God  himself  delights  in  outward 
beauty,  so  it  can  certainly  do  no  harm  to  bring  something  of 
that  quality  with  our  public  offering,  in  addition  to  the  always 
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grand  requisite,  ^  the  beauty  of  holiness."  Some  preaching 
may  be  done  in  this  way,  not  as  rendering  other  preaching  un- 
necessary, but  as  pleasantly  colleagned  with  it  in  a  subordinate 
relation.  Lessons  of  faith  and  hope  have  more  than  once  been 
powerfully  uttered  by  the  silent  marble,  and  charity  and  love 
have  beamed  on  the  soul  in  the  glowing  colors  of  the  canvas. 
It  is  true  that  this  is,  for  the  work  of  saving  men's  souls,  an 
inferior  kind  of  preaching ;  but  it  can  reach  some  men's  hearts 
better  than  almost  anything  else ;  and  under  its  gentle  tuition 
the  way  may  be  prepared  perhaps  for  the  more  regenerative  in- 
i^trumentality.  The  proper  teaching  of  religion  may  even  bor- 
der upon  the  dramatic  at  times ;  for  what  else  are  the  very 
sacraments  of  the  church  but  a  simple  scenic  representation  of 
those  truths  we  most  need  to  lay  to  heart :  "Take,  eat,  this  is 
my  body  ^  I 

It  would  not  therefore  be  well  to  divorce  our  religious  ser- 
vices from  these  appeals  to  the  imagination  and  the  aesthetic  sus- 
ceptibilities, even  if  that  were  possible ;  but,  it  is  not  possible 
unless  we  expunge  something  from  human  nature,  and  some- 
thing from  the  Bible  as  well.  The  endeavor  should  be,  simply 
to  keep  things  in  their  proper  order :  Truth  the  queen,  and  Art 
the  beautiful  handmaid  waiting  upon  her,  the  queen  herself  on  the 
throne,  and  the  handmaid  kneeling  at  her  feet.  It  Is  only  the  re- 
versing of  this  order  to  which  objection  is  here  made,  that 
turning  of  things  upside  down  in  which  it  becomes  more  an 
object  to  present  our  services  in  good  taste  than  either  to  please 
God  or  save  men. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  evils  of  this  misarrangeraent,  that 
the  feeling  awakened  by  art  alone  is  mistaken  for  the  genuine 
sentiment  of  the  renewed  mind.  It  plays  off  a  counterfeit; 
men  are  deceived  by  it  as  they  could  not  be  were  the  Gospel  set 
before  them  in  greater  simplicity.  Where  one's  mind  is  greatly 
exalted,  whether  by  some  work  of  art>  or  by  some  overpowering 
natural  scenery,  he  easily  gJides  into  a  sort  of  religious  fervor, 
expressing  himself  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
Christian  worship.  And  if  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  same  class 
of  sensibilities  through  some  service  of  religion  itself,  the  delu- 
sion is  often  complete.  The  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted  roof> 
the  pealing  organ  and  the  dim  religious  lights  are  elemeata 
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which,  with  a  few  accessories,  are  capable  of  being  wrought  up 
into  an  almost  overpowering  appeal ;  and  yet,  as  any  one  can 
see,  it  would  be  an  appeal  quite  separate  from  the  conscience, 
fix)m  repentance,  and  from  faith  in  the  Redeemer  of  men.  Persons 
with  as  little  of  the  Gospel  in  their  hearts  as  any  that  ever  lived, 
have  occasionally  developed  a  susceptibility  to  religious  Impres- 
sions of  this  sort  that  has  been  quite  remarkable.  Byron  could 
write  poetry  on  scriptural  themes,  and  sometimes  wrote  it  well ; 
and  there  are  passages  even  in  his  worst  productions,  that  shine 
out  like  letters  of  gold  amid  the  mingled  smut  and  gall  in  which 
he  commonly  dipped  his  pen.  And  there  was  poor  Shelly  too— 
what  shall  we  call  him  ?  Atheist  or  madman  ? — who*«ow  and 
then  had  his  religious  feeling  greatly  wrought  upon,  and  dashed 
off  lines  that  a  prophet  might  have  written. 

Now  it  Is  just  such  feeling  that  goes  with  many  people  for 
genuine  worship,  repentance,  faith  and  love,  those  solid  and 
essential  qualities,  to  which  the  art  arrangements  of  religious 
service  shonld  be  always  tributary,  being  put  quite  In  the  back- 
ground. The  sensibilities  are  moved,  but  the  conscience  Is  not 
purged,  there  is  enough  of  sentiment,  or  perhaps  it  were  better 
to  say  sentlmentalism,  but  the  will  is  not  subdued,  nor  the  life 
set  right,  nor  the  heart  turned  to  God.  The  world  Is  growing 
full  of  Christians  made  in  that  way,  a  living  Illustration  of  the 
fact  that  some  things  are  "  made  In  vain.*' 

The  Inversion  of  the  divine  order  of  the  two  elements  In 
question  also  degrades  our  holy  faith.  Where  the  outward 
becomes  the  leading  thought,  the  inward  and  the  spiritual  are 
of  course  somewhat  neglected ;  and  the  outward  is  a  leading 
thought  wherever  a  sense  of  dramatic  propriety,  or  of  literary 
refinement,  or  of  architectural  magnificence,  is  any  way  taken 
for  religious  feeling.  In  such  a  case,  the  question  asked  by 
the  preacher  will  be,  not  so  much  how  to  convict  men  of  sin, 
but  how  to  give  a  happy  expression  to  some  fine  thought  or 
theme;  and  as  to  the  other  parts  of  service,  the  prayer  and 
praise,  the  one  will  naturally  settle  Into  a  studied  propriety 
without  the  slightest  gush  of  feeling,  while  the  other  will  be 
wrought  up  on  pure  artistic  principles,  till  it  Is  as  Incomprehen- 
sible to  the  mass  of  the  worshippers,  as  if  performed  in  an  un- 
known tongue.     What  should  be  worship  will  become  acting, 
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only  it  will  be  very  poor  acting  because  it  will  be  so  excessively 
unnatural*  It  sometimes  really  seems  as  if  a  Christian  assembly 
were  ashamed  of  the  old  cross,  and  were  seeking  to  wrap  it 
round  with  a  garniture  which  should  conceal  its  plainness.  It 
is  as  if  we  had  erected  that  symbol,  not  in  its  own  sublime  sim- 
plicity, or  garlanded  with  some  pleasant  flowers  which  the  hand 
of  love  had  twined  upon  it,  but  decked  and  bedizzened  with  all 
fantastic  trumpery,  till  you  could  not  guess  whether  it  were  a 
cross  at  all.  The  ministry  of  the  beautiful  in  worship  is  changed 
to  a  ministry  for  the  worship  of  the  beautiful ;  the  finger-post 
that  should  point  our  way  to  the  celestial  city,  arrests  our  steps 
and  becomes  our  shrine ;  and  we  fall  into  much  the  condition 
described  by  the  imperial  ambassador  who  said,  as  he  was  falling 
asleep  during  service  at  St.  Petersburg  :  "  Won't  you  wake  me 
up  when  they  come  to  the  subject  of  God." 

This  iEsthetic  Religion  also  reveals  a  remarkable  aflBnity 
with  certain  low  views  of  practical  godliness.  You  always 
lose  an  important  safeguard  of  personal  righteousness,  when 
you  dull  a  man's  sense  of  sin,  or  his  sense  of  the  justice  of 
God ;  nor  does  it  make  the  case  any  better  that  this  dulness  is 
produced  as  it  may  be,  by  a  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  a  per- 
ifectly  legitimate  element  of  the  true  faith.  Where  the  elegant 
proprieties  of  public  service  are  put  too  prominently  forward, 
religion  sometimes  gtands  arrayed  in  vestments  so  elaborately 
wrought  and  thickly  folded,  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  dress 
for  your  admiration  ;  and,  indeed,  when  her  check  grows  pale, 
and  her  form  wasted  by  neglect,  these  dashy  ornaments  are 
usually  the  more  piled  on,  as  if  on  purpose  to  conceal  the 
growing  evil.  Let  a  man  lose  his  spirituality  of  mind,  and  yet 
be  obliged  to  conduct  a  public  service,  and  he  most  naturally 
betakes  himself  to  prepared  forms,  and  an  impressive  ceremo- 
nial. That  covers  his  imperfection,  stnd  is  the  same  in  all 
kinds  of  weather ;  that  encourages  him  with  the  notion  of  com- 
munion with  God,  when  alt  real  communion  has  been  broken 
off;  and  thus  his  mind  is  kept  in  a  happy  delusion  which  a 
single  breath  of  extemporaneous  exercise  would  scatter. 

And  these  things,  which  are  so  naturally  resorted  to  by  men 
already  in  a  state  of  spiritual  degeneracy,  reveal  otlier  pecu- 
liarities of  the  same  general  character.     What  is  taken  up  as  a 
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covering  for  the  evil  is  often  equally  a  cause  of  it.  On  this 
point  we  have  several  very  eminent  historical  examples.  The 
case  of  the  ancient  covenant  people  is  one  of  these.  For  such 
a  people  as  the  Hebrews,  something  entertaining,  dramatic, 
showy,  sensuous,  was  quite  in  place ;  for  they  were  not  only  an 
oriental  race  but  a  primitive  one,  with  much  of  the  taste  and 
habit  of  childhood.  So  God  directed  for  them  a  liturgical  ser- 
vice. It  was  set  forth,  however,  under  the  most  careful  re- 
strictions, and  with  the  expectation  constantly  before  them,  that 
they  should  outgrow  it  by  and  by,  and  come  up  to  a  worship 
much  more  simple  and  spiritual.  And  yet  with  this  expectation 
and  with  these  safeguards,  the  liturgy  at  length  entangled  them. 
Those  splendid  forms  drew  off  their  attention  from  the  spirit 
which  they  embodied ;  the  corruption  began  early  and  spread 
wide ;  the  soul  of  religion  forsook  the  beautiful  body  that  had 
been  prepared  for  it,  and  like  a  corpse  in  ballroom  apparel, 
there  lay  the  dead  church,  going  fast  to  corruption,  with  all 
that  magnificent  vesture  on,  the  patterns  of  which  were  worn  in 
heaven.  Perhaps  that  gorgeous  ceremonial  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  corruption  among  the  Jews ;  but  it  has  been  well 
noticed,  how  closely  that  ancient  people  have  been  followed 
with  respect  to  deterioration  and  decay,  by  those  professedly 
Christian  communions,  which  have  also  most  closely  copied 
their  religious  forms. 

It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to  linger  at  greater  length  on 
this  side  of  our  subject.  The  tendencies  of  an  ^Esthetic  Re- 
ligion will  be  more  clearly  perceived  by  taking  up  a  contrast. 
Let  us  place  over  against  it,  therefore, 

II.  The  Eeligion  of  Power.  There  is  sfc-ength  in  the 
sanctuary ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  religion  in  the  world,  of 
which  strength  is  the  foremost  feature.  Something  of  strength 
is  found  in  the  Esthetic  Religion.  There  have  been  systems  of 
paganism  even,  which  by  their  pomp  and  pageantry,  have 
swayed  the  populace  almost  at  will ;  and,  where  the  same  things 
have  been  skilfully  combined  with  certain  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith,  the  effect  has  been  quite  astonishing.  The  re- 
ligion of  art  forms  has  usually  a  vast  amount  of  worldly  wis- 
dom to  aid  it,  the  children  of  this  world  lending  to  it  those 
qualities  in  which  they  have  always  shown  themselves  superior 
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to  the  children  of  light.  It  is  the  state  religion,  where  there  is 
any  such ;  and  where  there  is  not,  it  affects  to  be.  It  allies 
itself  prudently  with  political  power ;  it  seeks  precedence  in  cler- 
ical processions  and  at  government  institutions ;  it  calls  upon 
Governors  to  change  their  proclamations  for  Thanksgiving 
Days,  and  upon  Presidents  to  modify  their  appointments  for 
fasting  and  prayer.  This  is  not  a  powerless  religion.  The  . 
greatest  power  the  world  ever  witnessed  was  once  wielded 
by  it.  Using  such  facilities  as  were  within  its  control,  the 
-3iiSthetic  Religion  once  went  up  to  a  standing  place  where  it 
uncrowned  kings  at  its  pleasure ;  where  it  put  whole  provinces 
under  ban  ;  and  where  emperors  stood  all  night  barefoot  at  its 
door.  We  admit  that  liturgical  forms  and  outward  glories  have 
been  associated  with  great  power ;  but  it  was  not  power  of  that 
kind  which  a  true  Christianity  wields.  There  is  a  religion 
which  not  only  rujes  men,  but  converts  them ;  there  is  a 
religion  that  puts  God's  law  into  the  mind  and  unites  it  in  the 
heart;  and  with  that  kind  of  religion,  all  outward  forms  and 
dazzling  glories  are  either  made  to  contribute  to  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  mankind,  or  aresent  off  from  the  field  as  camp 
followers  that  cumber  the  march. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  such  a  religion 
is  its  respect  for  doctrine.  The  doctrines  are  the  same  to  the 
Christian  system,  that  the  bones  are  to  the  human  body,  or  the 
timbers  to  a  ship.  They  form  a  solid  framework,  on  which  to 
build.  If  they  are  taken  from  the  system,  stripped  of  their 
appropriate  covering,  and  presented  in  dry  skeleton  outline,  they 
minister  very  little  to  either  strength  or  beauty ;  and  a  great 
mistake  has  ||sen  made  sometimes  in  the  preaching  of  the 
doctrines  by  setting  them  forth  in  this  uninviting  and  unspiritual 
way.  But,  when  doctrine  is  put  forward  in  living  form,  when 
it  puts  on  flesh  and  blood  and  is  animated  with  a  living  soul, 
it  stands  firm  against  all  assaults,  and  goes  forth  to  the  noblest 
conquests.  A  man  is  fit  for  no  work  with  his  bones  unjoin  ted ; 
neither  can  a  ship  battle  successfully  with  a  storm  if  its  timbers 
hang  loosely  together.  So  neither  can  the  church  bear  the 
shock  and  strain  of  her  manj^  encounters,  unless  she  keeps  the 
articles  of  her  faith  well  bolted  the  one  to  the  other.  Take 
these  away,  and  she  is  a  spineless  mass  of  pulp  and  poetry, 
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fit  enough  to  be  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  the  ^  doll's  dress 
maker,"  and  to  be  played  with  by  big  children  who  must  be 
kept  out  of  mischief  on  Sunday,  but  absolutely  good  for  noth- 
ing for  either  work  or  war. 

And  hence  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
religion  of  aesthetic  proprieties  and  liturgical  services,  always  to 
put  the  doctrines  in  a  low  place.  This  indeed  is  unavoidable ; 
for  doctrine  is  stiff  and  unyielding ;  in  some  of  its  aspects  quite 
refusing  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  line  of  beauty ;  and  here 
and  there  presenting  some  very  angular  forms.  Doctrine 
appeals  first  to  our  sense  of  sin  and  our  sense  of  God,  treating 
our  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  a  very  subordinate  consideration. 
It  does  not  work  in  well  therefore  with  a  religion  of  art  forms 
and  ceremonial  glories.  For  that,  something  more  flexible  is 
needed ;  such  a  religion  is  better  served  by  gothic  arches  and 
painted  windows,  by  intoned  responses  and  flowing  vestments ; 
and  if  anything  more  is  wanted,  a  step  further  on  you  will 
come  to  the  candles  and  crosses,  the  censers  and  the  beads  and 
the  bells. 

Hence  it  will  be  found  true,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
whenever  it  is  attempted  to  work  up  Christian  worship  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  doctrine  declines.  The  church  of  Rome, 
which  probably  presents  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  sesthetic  in  religion,  which  the  world  ever 
saw,  equally  illustrates  the  utter  abandonment  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  by  any  people  calling  themselves  Christians. 
That  great  communion,  intent  upon  her  pictures  and  proces- 
sions, turns  her  back  upon  the  Bible  and  cries  out  against  the 
article  of  justification  by  faith,  <<  Anathema  I-  Maranatha"  t 
And  every  attempt  to  follow  her  upon  this  career  of  outward 
forms,  though  it  be  only  to  follow  her  half  way,  results  propor- 
tionally in  the  same  neglect.  A  church  that  bases  herself  chiefly 
upon  her  liturgical  performances,  may  have  her  articles  of  faith 
indeed,  but  it  will  make  no  difference  whether  they  number 
*<  Thirty  nine"  or  thirty  nine  hundred ;  fpr  she  wiU  be  as  unset- 
tled in  doctrine,  as  if  she  had  expunged  the  whole  from  her 
prayer-book.  In  all  her  readings,  which  will  be  many,  there 
will  be  no  reading  of  ''The  Articles  " ;  and  her  preaching  will  be 
quite  as   much  in  defiance  as  in  defence  of  them.      Such  a 
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church,  beside  presenting  to  the  world  along  with  much  that  is 
good,  the  strangely  agglomerated  **Calvinistic  creed,  Arminian 
clergy,  and  Popish  ritual";  may  raise  up  '^Essayists  and  Ee- 
viewers"  to  wield  their  pens  against  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament  miracles,  and  quite  possibly  turn  out  a  missionary 
bishop  or  two  who  will  write  down  the  "Five  Books  of 
Moses"  I  In  other  communions,  individual  cases  of  apostasy 
may  occur ;  but  it  takes  a  liturgical  union  to  go  over  bodily 
against  her  own  Articles,  and  to  give  us  avowed  infidels  in  the 
"Apostolic  Succession." 

Now  when  we  remember  that  doctrine  is  but  another  name 
for  truth,  we  see  how  great  a  power  aesthetic  religion  must 
always  sacrifice;  for  there  is  nothing  so  mighty,  and  espe- 
cially so  mighty  against  opposition  as  truth.  To  use  a  homely 
illustration,  taken  at  second  hand,  "truth  is  like  a  snow-ball" ; 
if  you  create  a  genial  atmosphere  around  it,  the  first  you  know 
it  will  perhaps  have  melted  out  of  sight ;  but  when  you  see  its 
enemies  casting  it  out  into  the  cold,  you  have  nothing  further  to 
fear  for  it.  One  good  frosty  night  would  make  it  as  hard  as  a 
diamond  ;  and  if  some  one  in  a  rage  shall  now  endeavor  to  kick 
it  out  of  the  world,  you  shall  see  it  rolling  up  volume  as  it  goes ; 
till,  reaching  some  great  precipice  prepared  for  it  by  Providence, 
it  shall  thunder  down  with  all  the  weight  of  an  avalanche. 
Such  a  truth  has  been  making  such  a  leap  quite  lately  in  Our 
country, and  the  earth  yet  vibrates  with  the  mighty  concusgion. 

And  when  you  take  up  not  one  truth,  but  many  such,  and 
combine  them  into  one  of  those  creeds  which  a  late  convention 
manifested  so  natural  a  fear  of,  you  have  still  greater  power. 
Union  is  strength,  and  the  solid  doctrines  of  a  well  digested 
system,  like  the  several  plates  of  a  galvanic  battery,  generate  a 
force  by  contact,  which  can  not  be  found  in  any  of  them  alone. 
The  religion,  therefore,  that  would  be  strong,  must  rib  itself 
round  with  a  consistent  statement  of  doctrine. 

Such  a  religion  alone  can  fully  avail  itself  of  the  power  of 
the  pulpit.  Where  doctrine  is  put  out  of  sight,  the  pulpit  has 
really  very  little  of  value  to  work  upon ;  and  the  result  is  that 
m  such  communions  it  is  made  little  account  of.  ^  The  Service  t 
The  Service  1  The  Beautiful  Service  !  "  cry  the  admiring  crowd ; 
and  our  Lord's  command  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach. 
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is  quite  omitted  from  the  record.       Corresponding  to  this  as- 
signment of  an  inferior  place  to  preaching,  you  will  find  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  church  architecture  of  the  liturgical  sects. 
In  the  great  Romish  churches  of  Europe,  the  little  receptacle 
designed  for  the  preacher  might  be  sought  after  by  a  Protestant 
for  some  time  before  he  found^  it ;    and  when  he  found  it,  he 
might  be  in  doubt  for  what  use  it  was  intended.     It  is  glued  up 
against  the  wall  in  a  comer ;  or  it  hangs  like  a  bird's  nest  from  a 
single  pillar — in  which  act  there  is  the  clearest  aesthetic  propriety. 
It  is  said  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  church  there  is 
no  preaching  at  all,  the  entire  dependance  being  placed  upon 
the  liturgical  forms.       And  there  is  another  church,  neither 
Romish  nor  Greek,  though  recently  revealing  some  strong  affini- 
ties for  the  latter,  in  which  it  is  quite  often  insisted  that  people 
will  never  do  well  till  they  cease  to  go  up  to  the  sanctuary  "  to 
hear  sermons.*'     Indeed,  considerable  anxiety  is  manifested  at 
times,  lest  the  pulpit  should  be  made  too  prominent  when  we 
convene  for  Sabbath  service.     Perhaps  it  may.     Perhaps  we  do 
not  pay  the  attention  we  ought  to  the  other  exercises  of  the 
sanctuary.     Most  ministers  could  make  some  improvement  in 
the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  even  in  the  giving  out 
of  a  hymn ;  a  large  number  would  do  well  to  prepare  them- 
selves more  thoroughly  for  leading  their  congregations  in  the 
service  of  prayer ;  and  it  need  not  be  denied  that  some  exercises 
might   be   introduced   into   many   congregations   with  decided 
profit,  which  would  seem  to  certain  people  half  liturgical.    This, 
however,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  as  affecting  the  question  of 
preaching  the  Word.     Let  us  bring  the  other  exercises  up  if 
need  be,  but  let  us  not  bring  that  down ;  and  let  us  take  care 
not  to  allow  the  impression  to  prevail  too  inconsiderately,  that 
preaching  is  in  any  sense  an  inferior  exercise  to  prayer  and 
praise.     Our  Saviour  did  not  so  reckon  it  when  he  gave  out  the 
great  commission ;  nor  did  the  apostles  so  treat  it  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  work.     **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach," 
were  their  marching  orders ;  and  right  well  did  they  execute  the 
command.     We  do  not  just  now  remember  of  an  instance  in 
which  Paul  is  said  to  have  ^^  read  service,"  or  in  which  Peter 
**  intoned  the  prayers."      Trace  these  men  where  you  will, 
among  the  wild  men  of  Lycaonia,  in  the  Jewish  synagogues^ 
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or  among  the  cultured  Greeks  at  Athens  itself,  it  is  all  one 
thing.  They  are  known  and  heard  from  as  preachers ;  and  in 
that  character  do  they  exert  their  great  power  for  the  Christian 
faith.  Will  not  some  one  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  where  the 
notion  came  from  that  prayer  and  praise  are  more  serious,  more 
important,  more  acceptable  to  God  than  preaching  the  Word? 
Is  it  nobler,  wiser,  better,  more  becoming,  in  us  poor  sinners, 
to  always  stand  talking  to  God ;  or  would  it  be  as  reverent  and 
appropriate,  sometimes  to  sit  reverently  down  and  wait  to  hear 
what  he,  by  his  appointed  instrumentality,  would  say  to  us? 
God  is  great,  and  we  do  well  to  adore  him  ;  but  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  us  by  the  arrangement  for  preaching,  and  it  is 
wise  and  well  for  us  thoughtfully  to  attend  upon  it.  Talk  of 
bringing  down  the  pulpit  to  a  lower  standard  in  such  an  age  as 
this  ?  of  paying  less  attention  to  the  very  thing  our  Saviour  set 
his  ambassadors  to  do  ?  You  would  damage  the  church  beyond 
all  estimate  by  such  a  movement.  Satisfy  this  thinking  Ameri- 
can people  with  "  reading  service  " ;  this  people,  so  intense  and 
eager  in  everything  else,  with  elegant  proprieties  and  imposing 
ceremonies  ?  We  have  outgrown  all  that ;  those  are  the  clothes 
that  children  wear.  The  only  way  to  bring  down  the  pulpit  is 
to  put  men  into  it  who  will  not  study  and  who  can  not  preach — 
and  when  any  denomination  has  pretty  extensively  applied  that 
remedy  already,  their  anxiety  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  quieted. 
The  world  needs  truth,  strong,  doctrinal  truth,  brought  forth 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  heart  in  love  with  it,  and  with  all  the 
effectiveness  of  eloquent  speech.  ''Go,  teach  aU  nations," 
saith  the  Lord,  and  that  church  best  fulfills  its  mission  that 
adheres  most  closely  to  these  terms. 

That  kind  of  religion,  of  which  strength  rather  than  beauty  is 
the  leading  element,  also  has  upon  it  the  mark  of  purity.  It  is 
the  nature  of  corruption  to  produce  weakness.  When  it  invades 
the  human  body  it  unfits  one  for  work ;  and  when  it  prevails  in 
the  church,  her  strength  and  her  influence  depart,  and  even  her 
courage  gives  way.  As  a  general  rule  it  will  also  be  observed, 
that  a  church  is  guarded  against  oorruption  by  sound  doctrine. 
^^Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,''  said  our  Saviour ;  and  sound 
doctrine  applied  by  faithful  preaching  to  all  the  concerns  of  life 
certainly  makes  men  better.     Thus  it  happens  that  whenever  we 
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find  any  considerable  reformation  of  manners  and  morals  in  the 
church,  we  find  a  reformation  of  doctrine  as  well.  That  great 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  we  call  the  Reforma- 
tion by  preeminence,  furnishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of 
this  statement,  the  new  church  springing  forth  from  the  em- 
brace of  the  old  harlot,  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  the  long 
lost  doctrine  of  justification  by  &ith.  And  it  was  exactly  the 
same,  when  a  little  later,  there  went  out  such  an  exodus  from 
the  church  of  England.  The  Puritan  movement  was  as  doc- 
trinal as  the  great  Reformation  had  been :  bringing  out  into 
special  notice  those  **  knotty  points  "  of  theology,  by  which  the 
Calvinistic  system  is  chiefly  known.  Those  sturdy  men  contend- 
ed as  earnestly  for  the  ^  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,^ 
as  for  a  more  decent  mode  of  life  among  Christians  and  Chris- 
tian ministers.  People  call  them  Puritans:  it  was  the  very 
name  they  deserved ;  and  they  wore  it  till  their  virtues  made  it 
honorable. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  in  other  cases,  strictness  of 
doctrine  has  been  associated  with  a  much  less  orderly  conduct. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  higher  toned  of  two  theologies  has  some- 
times given  quite  the  fainter  utterance  against  some  practical 
ungodliness ;  and  that  men  who  would  exscind  whole  synods 
for  a  formula,  have  been  ready  enough  to  hold  in  fellowship 
those  who  practiced  oppression  upon  their  fellow-men.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  deny  these  statements ; 
human  nature  is  a  singularly  inconsistent  thing  even  when  partly 
sanctified ;  yet  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  where  the  strong 
doctrine  and  loose  practice  are  thus  joined  together,  either  the 
doctrine  has  been  a  little  over  stated,  so  as  not  to  leave  it  in  its 
best  form,  or  else  there  has  been  some  neglect  in  the  application 
of  it  by  preaching,  to  the  practical  issues  of  life.  It  is  nothing 
new  for  men  to  entertain  a  traditional  veneration  for  a  creed 
from  which  the  vitality  has  departed ;  neither  is  it  strange  for 
them  to  insist  vehem^itly  upon  a  doctrine  whose  plainest  prac- 
tical inferences  they  quite  ignore.  We  have  had  some  rich 
experience  here  in  times  but  just  gone  by.  One  of  the  doctrines 
upon  whidi  as  Albicans  and  Protestants  we  have  always  in- 
sisted, has  been  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  access 
to  the  Bible.     On  scarcely  any  one  point  has  our  feeling  been 
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more  united  and  outspoken ;  and  we  have  rallied  the  Romanists 
on  the  subject  until  we  have  obliged  them  to  deny  their  own 
principles.  And  yet,  it  is  scarcely  four  years,  since  the  preach- 
er who  was  bold  enough  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  case  of 
some  four  millions  of  people  among  us,  most  of  whom  were 
forbidden  by  law  even  to  learn  to  read  this  Book,  took  large 
risk  of  being  branded  as  a  fanatic,  if  he  were  not  indeed  held 
up  through  the  newspapers,  as  one  who  ^*  preached  politics^'  I 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  great  interest  was  suddenly 
awakened  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species. 
It  started  with  some  statements  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  which  he 
was  thought  to  contradict  the  Mosaic  record ;  and  the  religious 
press  as  well  as  the  pulpit  very  appropriately  undertook  to  show 
that  **  Adam  was  the  father  of  us  all."  Yet  who  can  have  for- 
gotten how  much  wisdom  and  courage  it  needed  at  that  time 
calmly  to  go  on  and  say,  tliat  if  we  all  had  one  father,  we  certain- 
ly ought  to  stop  buying  and  selling  one  another  ?  That  species 
of  heresy  raised  a,  louder  outcry  than  the  other.  So  there  we 
were,  with  medicine  enough  to  cure  the  disease  that  was  in  the 
church,  and  the  same  carefully  bottled  and  labelled,  but  nobody 
cured  because  it  was  not  put  upon  the  sore.  We  brought  out 
our  phial  once  a  week,  and  shook  it  up,  and  said  what  a  grand 
remedy  it  was  for  all  the  sins  and  woes  of  men,  and  then  put  it 
back  agam.  There  were  some  who  attempted  to  do  better,  but 
they  were  not  all  skilful  men,  and  the  patient  always  objected 
to  the  treatment,  and  most  of  the  doctors  said  it  was  wrong. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  from  the  time  the  first  slave- 
ship  was  landed  on  our  shores,  the  Gospel  had  been  faithfully 
applied  to  the  sin  of  oppression,  the  evil  would  either  have  been 
entirely  removed  by  a  peaceful  process,  or  would  at  least  have 
been  so  restrained  as  never  to  have  ventured  on  treason,  rebellion 
and  war.  There  was  power  enough  in  the  truth  to  have  disposed 
of  this  evil,  but  it  was  power  not  well  applied  to  the  case  in  hand. 
There  is  healing  efficacy  in  the  doctrines,  but  through  our  negli- 
gence or  rashness  in  the  handling  of  them,  their  best  effects  are 
sometimes  lost. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  religion^f  power  is  distin- 
guished jQrom  the  aesthetic  kind,  by  a  certain  spiritual  life  kindled 
io  the  soul.     Christianity  is  not  a  mere  doctrinal  fiuth,  noc 
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does  it  entirely  consist  of  doctrines  applied  to  needed  reforms. 
It  involves  a  work  upon  the  heart,  a  religious  experience,  the 
personal  enjoyment  of  the  love  of  God.     Without  this,  doctrine 
18  a  dry  skeleton,    reforms  are  nnsuccessftil  and   unsafe,  the 
grandest  ceremonial  is  but  a   whited   sepulchre.      This  spir- 
itual life  is  susceptible  of  being  combined,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  art-forms  and  pleasant  arrangements ;  and  in  quiet 
times  it  often  turns   them  to   a  good   purpose.     But  should 
they   be  lifted  above  their  proper  sphere,  and  should  some 
emergency  arise  at  the  same  time  demanding  more  of  vigor 
than  of  polish,  it  will  cast  all  such  ornamentations  one  side, 
and    go    forth  to   its   work  m  the   severest  simplicity.      In 
all  periods  of  great   awakening,  the   reforming  party  in   the 
church  has   developed  a  tendency  to  lay  aside  mere  ceremonial, 
mnch  as  a  man  takes  oiF  his  coat  when  he  takes  hold   of  Some 
hard  work.     Set  formulas  of  worship,  shaping  everything  to  a 
settled  propriety,  constitute  a  kind  of  fair  weather  arrangement, 
under  which  to  sit  when  the  sea  runs  smooth,  but  when  there 
comes  a  storm  they  must  be  folded  up  and  laid  away.     A  man 
who  has  come  to  some  great  soul  struggle,  such  as  Jacob  had 
when  he  wrestled  all  night  with  the  covenant  angel,  gets  beyond 
his  rubric ;   and  the  Syrophenician  mothers,  carrying  to  God 
their  heavy  burdens,  find  the  prayer-book  insufficient  for  the 
occasion.     No  really  earnest  soul  will  consent  to  be  always 
shackled  by  prescribed  forms. 

Hence  where  such  forms  are  made  much  account  of,  clung 
to,  gloried  in,  you  will  find  people  commonly  opposed  to  all 
earnest  religious  movements.  In  periods  of  reformation,  the 
ttsthetic  religion  takes  sides  against  the  reform ;  and  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  from  on  high  and  sinners  are  turning 
to  God,  its  clergy  with  but  few  exceptions  will  stand  in  solid 
rank  against  the  movement,  lifting  up  their  white  hands  in  holy 
horror  at  the  shocking  irregularities  of  the  occasion,  preaching 
pretty  sermons  against  religious  excitements,  and  picking  up 
the  converts  that  have  been  so  badly  made,  not  excluding  a 
great  many  who  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  other  com- 
munions. The  grand  duke  Constantino  once  said  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  *^I  do  not  Hke  war :  it  dirties  their  nnifprci:!  **    For  the 
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same  reason  the  aesthetic  religion  does  not  like  reTivals,  they 
ruin  her  lawns  and  laces. 

The  fate  of  these  liturgical  performances,  in  active  times,  has 
been  singularly  uniform.  Witness,  first,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  world.  The  Jewish  faith,  out  of  which 
the  later  system  was  developed,  had  been  embodied  in  a  beau- 
tiful ceremonial ;  and  as  every  particular  of  the  ancient  order 
had  been  prescribed  upon  divine  authority,  it  might  well  have 
been  expected  that  it  would  be  continued  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation. But  it  turned  out  far  otherwise ;  the  new  life  which 
our  Saviour  infused  into  the  old  system  proved  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  ritual  service.  The  religion  of  Christ  had  no 
sooner  attained  to  a  distinct  individuality,  than  its  spirit  ex- 
panded quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ancient  enclosure. 
The  old  shell,  smoothed  so  beautifully,  and  mottled  with  scarlet 
and  gold,  was  too  small ;  it  split  straight  through ;  it  fell  off 
right  and  left  ;  and  the  new  evangel  taking  wings,  soared  above 
the  hollow  ruin,  as  different  an  object  in  all  outward  appearance 
from  the  Jewish  body  out  of  which  it  sprung,  as  irom  those 
heathen  systems,  upon  which  it  went  forth  to  make  war.  The 
church  once  fairly  organized  flung  out  her  banner  with  this  in- 
scription: "Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything  nor  uncir- 
cumcision,  but  a  new  creature  I " 

Just  so  it  was  again  when  the  church  herself  needed  reform- 
ing. As  her  love  grew  cold,  and  the  zeal  of  primitive  times 
passed  away,  she  had  more  and  more  availed  herself  of  a  settled 
ritual.  For  a  dying  faith  it  was  found  congenial  and  convenient 
in  many  ways.  And  the  trappings  were  multiplied  as  the  spir- 
itual decay  went  on,  until  there  was  little  else  to  be  found. 
There  was  some  protest  against  this  very  early ;  and  at  an  early 
day  some  separation  from  it ;  but  the  evil  increased  until  that  great 
uprising  in  which  Luther  and  Melancthon,  Zwingle  and  Farel 
called  forth  the  Lord's  people  from  the  mystic  Babylon.  And 
the  tendency  was,  wherever  that  movement  was  felt,  to  break 
away  from  the  ancient  forms.  In  England,  however,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  save  what  was  being  so  rudely  cast  off,  at 
least  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  positively  evil,  and  having  put  it 
in  the  vemlvpu]t^' pf  the  country,  to  animate  it  with  the  rising 
spirit  of  the:  tanoB.     Nothing  could  seem  more  prudent ;  and 
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yet  this  arrangement  produced  almost  immediate  discontent. 
Those  stately  ceremonies  and  imposing  forms,  carefully  as  they 
had  been  revised,  yet  had  the  odor  of  the  old  abomination  about 
them ;  and  had  they  been  ever  so  pure,  they  were  unsuited  to 
the  wants  of  earnest  men.  Time,  which  allays  so  many  discon- 
tents, therefore  only  made  this  matter  worse.  Authority  was 
then  interposed  to  put  -down  the  rising  feeling,  and  that  of 
course  aggravated  it.  At  last,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  crisis  came ;  and  in  one  day  two  thousand  brave  men  who 
had  fought  the  battle  of  the  cross  went  out  from  their  livings 
in  the  establishment,  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  Thus 
was  Puritanism  brought  into  the  world :  a  movement  from  its 
very  inception  making  protest  against  the  aesthetic  religion,  and 
to  this  day  wonderfully  illustrating  the  power  there  is  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

This  exodus  did  not  leave  much  life  in  the  house  whence  it 
came  out,  but  the  little  it  did  leave  proved  tenacious  and  pro- 
ductive. In  due  season,  therefore,  another  secession  occurred  in 
almost  precisely  the  same  manner.  A  large  party,  of  whom 
the  Wesley s  were  the  representatives,  were  awakened  to  a  desire 
for  a  more  spiritual  religion.  They  had  no  thought  of  casting 
fff  the  old  forms,  much  less  of  coming  out  from  the  old  church  ; 
and  even  when  their  congregations  began  to  form  by  themselves, 
they  only  called  them  "  societies,"  still  indulging  the  pleasant 
illusion  that  they  were  not  a  separate  body,  but  should  soon 
be  able  to  kindle  up  a  soul  beneath  those  ribs  of  death.  But 
they  found  they  had  raised  a  spirit  they  could  not  control. 
God  took  the  issue  out  of  their  hands.  ThQ  result  was  inevita- 
ble. As  the  power  of  the  Gospel  began  to  be  felt,  all  set  forms 
and  liturgical  services  became  distasteful,  the  awakened  mul- 
titude surged  up  against  those  restraints  like  the  ocean  waves 
against  a  crumbling  cliff.  The  very  idea  at  last  became  absurd. 
A  warm  Methodist  praying  from  a  book ;  shouting  ^  glory  " 
according  to  prescribed  form  ;  answering  "  Amen  "  only  where 
it  came  in  course ;  going  off  with  the  "  power ''  at  a  convenient 
pause  in  the  services  I  It  would  not  do  :  the  living  force  could 
not  be  so  "cabined,  cribbed,  confined."  It  came  out  from  the 
grand  old  temples  where  it  was  born,  and  took  to  the  cross 
roads  and  open  fields.     Then,  it  oast  off"  almost  every  vestige 
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of  mere  ornament,  the  reform  in  that  respect  extending  even 
to  personal  apparel.  A  Methodist  was  as  well  known  in  those 
times  by  his  plain  coat  as  by  his  religious  zeal ;  his  place  of 
worship  was  as  innocent  of  the  sound  of  bell  and  organ,  as  it 
was  marked  by  often  less  melodious  voices ;  and  the  movement 
of  that  day  stood  forth  to  view  in  rugged  grandeur,  like  a  naked 
mountain  peak  newly  thrown  up  against  the  sky,  and  still  hot 
and  hissing  with  the  ^res  that  gave  it  birth. 

Such  have  been  those  great  reformations,  one  and  all,  that 
arrest  the  eye  as  victory-marks  along  the  track  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Their  uniform  tendenoy^  has  been  to  burst  away 
from  those  artistic  forms  and  splendid  ceremonies  in  which  a 
dying  faith  always  arrays  itself.  Sometimes,  by  a  reaction  more 
natural  than  excusable,  they  have  proclaimed  war  on  all  re- 
ligious art.  But  this  there  has  always  been  about  them. 
They  have  rescued  and  defended  the  truth ;  they  have  borne 
the  world  onward  in  the  direction  of  purity ;  and  they  have 
been  marked  by  power.  Such  move'ments,  from  their  earnest- 
ness, are  somewhat  impetuous  also ;  and  being  impetuous,  they 
become  to  a  great  extent  extemporaneous  as  well.  There  is  no 
time  at  any  rate  to  dally  with  tinsel,  nor  patience  to  submit  to 
perpetual  routine.  The  voice  of  such  an  age  is,  ^'This  onei' 
thing  I  do."  There  is  a  truth  to  establish,  a  sin  to  kill,  an 
abuse  to  reform ;  and  the  word  of  God  is  shut  up  like  fire 
in  men's  bones.  Art  must  give  way  now  before  energy ;  em- 
bellishment before  the  impetus  of  the  occasion ;  and  all  the 
mere  aesthetic  must  wait  upon  the  strength  of  the  eternal  God. 

Those  persons  who  at  such  times  cling  still  to  their  elegant 
proprieties  and  liturgical  arrangements  generally  stand  upon  the 
wrong  side.  The  Church  ^^thetic  and  the  Church  Militant  go 
apart  like  the  poles.  The  former  harbors  the  corruption  which 
the  latter  is  seeking  to  remove ;  it  grasps  the  sword  if  it  can, 
and  wields  it  against  the  brave  men  who  are  fighting  in  the 
Holy  War ;  and  the  hungry  souls  who  ask  to  be  fed  with  the 
bread  of  life  are  turned  off  with  processions,  and  pacified  with 
parade.  That  religion  which  puts  these  sesthetic  proprieties  in 
their  secondary  place  is  opposite.  K  it  sometimes  wears  a 
**  raiment  of  camel's  hair,"  when  a  more  beautiful  garment 
would  be  as  serviceable,  there  is  this  at  least  to  be  said,  that  it 
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will  not  flinch  from  hard  work.  It  has  been  in  the  past  the 
Idnd  of  religion  that  has  chiefly  leavened  the  masses :  it  is  the 
kind  that  has  pressed  close  upon  the  heels  of  emigration,  and 
been  found  first  on  the  frontier :  it  is  the  kind  that  has  followed 
our  armies  in  the  march,  and  knelt  by  our  dying  men  upon  the 
field.  In  such  rough  duties  the  prayer-book  and  the  surplice 
have  very  small  place.  They  come  in  at  a  later  stage.  When 
the  pioneer  work  has  been  finished ;  when  the  forests  have  been 
chopped  down  and  the  fields  cleared,  and  the  seed  sown ;  when 
the  meadows  are  all  green,  and  the  pastures  growing,  then 
comes  in  the  assthetic  religion.  Tripping  across  the  velvet  turf 
in  her  silver  slippers,  spreading  her  tints  upon  the  already  re- 
generate soil,  she  says;  "I  am  the  church:  I  have  the  apos- 
tolic succession :  how  can  you  abide  among  such  unfashiona- 
ble people?** 

Thus  stand  the  two  kinds  of  religion  which  it  has  been  the 
aim  of  this  article  to  discuss.  The  sesthetic  religion  commits  no 
fault  by  associating  worship  with  some  gratification  of  our 
natural  sense  of  the  beautiful :  its  sin  lies  in  reversing  the  order 
in  which  the  two  words,  strength  and  beauty  ought  to  stand. 
The  Scripture  terms  are,  strength  first  and  beauty  afterward. 
And  in  that  Millennial  consummation,  for  which  we  are  labor- 
ing, we  shall  behold  the  perfect  blending  of  the  two.  The 
diurch  of  the  future  rises  upon  our  sight,  **  Faur  as  the  mom," 
but  not  only  or  chiefly  so :  to  this  are  added  two  things  more  : 
**  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  And 
so  will  it  be  in  heaven.  Those  walls  that  flash  their  varied  light 
of  green  and  gold  before  our  sight — great  and  high :  those  fair 
palaces  of  the  saints  —  eternal  in  the  heavens!  Everything 
glorious,  everything  enduring;  everything  magnificent,  every- 
thing substantial ;  everything  beautiful,  everything  strong.  And 
those  words  which  we  recite  in  God's  earthly  courts  with  pleasure, 
recalled  amid  the  swelling  chorus  and  the  white-robed  throng, 
will  take  on  new  meaning  and  impart  new  rapture  to  the  soul 
as  we  shout ;  *'  Strength  and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuary  I" 
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The  name  of  Mr.  Mill,  as  a  spetulative  and  practical  thinker 
npon  government,  society,  metaphysics  and  morals,  has  gradu- 
ally risen  in  prominence  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  until 
he  has  become  the  foremost  name  in  recent  British  philosophy. 
Bom  in  1806,  he  has  now  attained  a  ripe  maturity,  and  his. 
opinions  may  be  considered  as  settled  upon  every  subject  con- 
cerning which  he  has  published  his  views  ;  while  his  position  in 
England  has  been  so  popularly  conceded,  that  his  recent  election 
to  Parliament  was  easily  carried  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
by  the  weight  of  his  personal  character.  He  is  now  a  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  English  Liberals  ;  and  perhaps  the  foremost 
thinker  in  Europe  who  has  been  largely  indebted  to  the  Positive 
Philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte. 

The  position  from  which  he  writes  may  be  better  understood 
if  we  turn  to  his  personal  history.  His  father  was  James  Mill, 
a  Scotchman,  the  author  of  the  History,  of  British  India  and 
the  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  and 
the  friend  of  Bentham  and  the  Liberal  school  of  thinkers  whose 
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nudeiia  Is  the  Westminster  Review.  John  Stuart  Mill  was 
educated  at  home  under  these  influences.  In  1823,  he  took  a 
clerkship  in  the  India  House  of  the  East  India  Company,  from 
which  he  rose  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  promotion 
until 9  in  1856,  he  was  appointed  the  Examiner  of  Indian  Cor- 
respondence, the  post  which  his  father  had  held  before  him.  In 
these  years  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  He- 
views,  editing  the  London  and  Westminster  Review  from 
1835  to  1840,  and  even  up  to  the  present  year  its  most  regular 
and  able  contributor.  The  three  volumes  of  his  Dissertations 
and  Discussions,  are  made  up  from  these  essays,  first  collected 
and  published  in  London  in  two  volumes  in  1859  ;  and  so  general 
was  the  demand  for  them  in  our  own  country  that  the  repub- 
lication, in  1864,  has  met  with  a  large  sale  and  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  circulation  of  all  his  works.  His  earliest  work  was 
the  editing  of  Bentham's  Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  in 
1827,  to  which  he  added  notes  and  supplementary  chapters. 
Up  to  1835,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daily  press 
on  the  side  of  advanced  liberalism.  The  work,  which  first  made 
him  extensively  known  in  England  and  here,  was  his  System  of 
LfOgic,  Katiocinative  and  Inductive,  published  in  1843.  Next 
came  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy  in  1848,  and  later 
his  Essay  on  Liberty,  his  Considerations  on  Representative 
Grovernment,  his  Utilitarianism  ;  and  now  this  present  year 
the  latest  and  most  able  of  all  his  writings,  his  Examination  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  Essays  on 
Comte.  These  volumes  embrace  a  large  range  of  discussion 
and  include  nearly  every  social  problem.  They  are  fearlessly 
yet  temperately  written,  and  carry  weight  because  of  the  preva- 
lent good  sense  which  even  in  the  highest  reaches  of  speculation 
never  deserts  the  author. 

Mr.  Mill  is  a  psychological  as  distinguished  from  a  retro- 
spective thinker.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke  and  Hume  and  Hartley  and  Thomas  Brown  and  James 
Mill,  **to  those  who  hold  that  the  belief  in  an  external  world 
is  not  intuitive  but  an  acquired  product,"  to  those  who  claim 
that  even  the  elements  of  consciousness  can  be  resolved  into  the 
results  of  sensations  and  inseparable  association.  In  morals, 
he  is  an  utilitarian,  denying  an  original  moral  sense,  and  claim* 
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mg  the  greatest  happiness  principle  as  the  sufficient  cause  and 
motive  for  human  conduct.  In  theology,  so  far  as  it  is  related 
to  moral  and  speculative  philosophy,  his  position  is  negative ; 
he  writes  like  an  outsider ;  and  his  influence  in  this  respect,  as 
we  shall  attempt  to  show  later  on,  is  pernicious.  He  has  taken 
np  a  single  line  of  thought  from  the  first,  and  never  advancing 
beyond  it,  has  pushed  it  with  unrivaled  keenness  and  logical 
force  in  every  direction ;  and  as  he  himself  says  of  others  we 
can  say  of  him,  that  he  is  generally  right  in  what  he  affirms, 
wrong  in  what  he  denies.  He  is  very  largely  indebted,  and  he 
acknowledges  it  gratefully,  to  his  father's  Analysis  of  the  Mind, 
though  he  is  too  acute  a  thinker  not  to  avoid  the  baldness  of 
the  exclusive  association  theory.  His  co-thinkers,  from  whom 
he  differs  however  on  many  points,  are  Alexander  Bain  and 
Herbert  Spencer  and  George  Henry  Lewes.  In  recent  days,  this 
school  has  been  putting  forth  unusual  strength  ;  and  positively, 
it  has  done  great  good  in  drawing  attention  to  the  physical 
sciences,  and  in  introducing  a  stricter  method  in  the  study  of 
metaphysics.  This  method  is  the  inductive.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  Bacon,  but  was  especially  applied  by  Comte,  in  his  Positive 
Philosophy,  to  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  sciences. 
But  not  entirely  inductive ;  it  is  inductive  until  sufficient  facts 
have  been  ascertained  to  establish  general  principles,  and  then 
deductive  in  the  proof  and  vindication  of  them.  The  necessity 
of  this  method  is  strong  upon  this  class  of  thinkers,  because, 
denying  that  there  are  original  dicta  of  consciousness  from 
which  our  knowledge  begins,  and  believing  that  our  knowledge 
of  mind  and  morals  can  be  reduced  to  the  simplicity  and  regular 
sequence  of  facts  in  physical  science,  everything  depends  upon 
the  system  by  which  truth  is  gained.  It  is  a  continual  experi- 
ment. It  is  in  this  positive  work  that  the  chief  value  of  this 
school  consists.  They  simplify  and  reduce  to  principles  the 
facts  of  mental  science.  Thus  their  method  is  constantly 
making  advances  into  the  realm  of  metaphysical  entity,  and 
reducing  assumptions  to  principles  grounded  on  fact.  This  is 
the  only  means  of  advance  in  these  studies ;  and  this  method, 
used  with  more  vigor  by  the  intuitionists  who  have  been  inclined 
by  the  easy  assumption  of  original  principles  to  forbear  strict 
analysis,  will  tend  to  narrow  the  realm  of  ignorance  which  Sir 
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William   Hamilton   makes   us   painfully  conscious   of  in  the 
human  mind. 

The  work  of  the  associationists  therefore  is  largely  systemi* 
zation.  This  strikes  one  specially  in  Comte  and  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  Mill  is  even  more  the  teacher  of  method  than  the  others, 
since  he  was  among  the  first  to  lay  it  down.  Mr.  Mill  well 
states  the  work  of  all  these  thinkers,  himself  included,  in  laying 
down  the  basis  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  Comte. 

^'  We  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  Phenomena ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  phenomena  is  relative,  not  absolute.  We  know  not  the 
essence,  nor  the  real  mode  of  production,  of  any  fact,  but  only  its  re- 
lations to  other  facts  in  the  way  of  succession  or  of  similitude.  These 
relations  are  constant ;  that  is,  always  the  same  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  constant  resemblances  which  link  phenomena  together, 
and  the  constant  sequences  which  unite  them  as  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, are  termed  their  laws.  The  laws  of  phenomena  are  all  we 
know  respecting  them.  Their  essential  nature,  and  their  ultimate 
causes,  either  efficient  or  final,  are  unknown  and  unscrutable  to  us."^ 

This  is  not  indeed  original  with  Comte.  "The  conviction  that 
knowledge  of  the  successions  and  co-existences  of  phenomena 
is  the  sole  knowledge  accessible  to  us  ^  has  been  held  by  all 
accurate  thinkers.  Mr.  Mill  says  that  "among  the  direct  suc- 
cessors of  Hume,  the  writer  who  has  best  stated  and  defended 
Comte's  fundamental  philosophy  is  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  " ;  but 
this  honT)r  so  generously  given  to  another  must  now  be  claim^ 
for  Mr.  Mill  himself,  whose  recent  exposition  of  the  Positive  Phi- 
losophy is  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  the  kindest  statement  it 
has  ever  had.  This  qualification  must  be  always  conceded  to  him, 
that  he  states  accurately  the  position  of  another,  whether  he  be 
friend  or  foe.  Even  when  dealing  his  hardest  blows  at  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  he  always  tries  to  be  fair ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  mental  obliquity,  a  want  of  imaginative  perception  or  insight, 
which  often  causes  him  to  just  miss,  and  only  that,  the  highest 
levels  of  speculation.  What  a  mental  philosopher  needs  quite 
as  much  as  logical  acuteness,is  the  power  to  adequately  understand 
opposite  modes  of  thinking.  This  Hamilton  has  far  more  than 
Mill.  Bating  this,  and  remembering  that  his  central  doctrine 
is  the  invariable  uniformity  of  law,  and  that  he  never  goes 
>  The  PosidTe  Philosophy  of  Auguate  Comte.    pp.  7,  8. 
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beyond  phenomena  to  noumenaj  save  when  his  very  reason 
and  common  sense  compel  him  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
difficulties  of  his  theory,  his  writings  upon  philosophy  and 
morals  have  very  high  value  as  practically  reducing  to  science 
and  system  things  known.  The  excellence  which  he  claims  for 
Bentham,  the  method  which  he  applied  to  the  mvestigation  of 
the  truth  of  things  established,  is  his  in  a  deeper  sense.  His 
speculations  upon  morals  seem  to  us  of  less  value  than  anything 
else  he  has  written,  since  they  are  vitiated  by  his  theory.  But 
to  these  in  their  order. 

His  claims  as  a  metaphysician  are  but  recently  known  through 
his  criticism  of  Hamilton ;  and  yet  that  work  contains  nothing 
which  was  not  fully  set  forth  in  his  System  of  Logic,  twenty 
years  before,  so  far  as  his  own  opinions  go.  To  examine  this 
work  critically  we  have  neither  time  nor  space,  but  some  gene- 
ral account  of  it  is  necessary.     Its  purpose  is  : 

"To  embody  and  systematize  the  best  ideas  which  have  been 
promulged  on  its  subject  by  speculative  writers,  or  conformed  to  by 
accurate  thinkers  in  their  scientific  inquiries.  Its  originality  consists 
in  this :  it  is  an  attempt  to  cement  together  the  detached  fragments 
of  a  subject,  never  yet  iv^aied  as  a  whole ;  to  harmonize  the  true  por- 
tions of  discordant  theories,  by  supplying  the  links  of  thought  neces- 
sary to  connect  them,  and  by  disentangling  them  from  the  errors  with 
which  they  are  always  more  or  less  interwoven." 

Of  the  technical  rules  of  logic,  it  says  almost  nothing ;  but 
dating  from  a  familiar  knowledge  of  these  rules,  it  begins  with  a 
recasting  of  the  old  opinions  upon  names  and  propositions,  and 
thence  goes  on  to  "generalize  the  modes  of  investigating  truth  and 
estimating  evidence,  by  which  so  many  important  and  recondite 
laws  of  nature  have,  in  the  various  sciences,  been  aggregated 
to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge."  The  concluding  book, 
though  his  opinions  are  cropping  out  continually  throughout  the 
treatise,  on  the  same  topics,  is  the  one  which  chiefly  relates  to 
our  special  purpose.  It  is  a  contribution,  says  Mr.  Mill, 
**towards  the  solution  of  a  question,  which  the  decay  of  old 
opinions,  and  the  agitation  that  disturbs  European  society  to  its 
inmost  depths,  render  as  important  In  the  present  day  to  the 
practical  interests  of  human  life,  as  it  must  at  all  times  be  to  the 
completeness  of  our  speculative  knowledge :  that  is,  whether 
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moral  and  social  phenomena  are  reallj  exceptions  to  the  general 
certainty  and  uniformitj  of  the  course  of  nature ;  and  how  far 
the  methods,  hy  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world 
have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevocably  acquired  ancl 
universally  assented  to,  can  be  made  instrumental  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in  moral  and 
political  science :"  and  he  calls  attention  to  Dr.  Brown's  treatise 
on  Cause  and  Effect,  since,  in  his  opinion,  that  philosopher  has 
taken  a  more  correct  view  than  any  other  English  writer,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ultimate  intellectual  laws  of  scientific*  inquiry. 
It  is  here  that  Mill  becomes  a  Positivist,  his  object  being  iden- 
tically the  same  as  Comte's.  He  confines  hintself  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  phenomena  as  gained  by  observation  and  experience, 
and  if  he  only  stopped  here  it  would  be  well  enough ;  but,  in 
his  examination  of  Hamilton,  he  applies  these  weapons  to  the 
denial  and  the  destruction  of  the  only  philosophy  which  grants 
to  man  the  full  power  and  scope  of  an  intellectual  being,  since 
the  explanation  of  all  knowledge,  as  the  product  of  association 
and  experience,  reduces  the  mind  to  a  mere  machine  which  does 
not  act  till  set  agoing  by  external  means. 

He  thus  stands  out  in  deadly  antagonism  to  Hamilton  and  the 
Scottish  school  in  metaphysics,  and  by  the  very  narrowness  of 
his  own  philosophy  is  unable  to  appreciate  Sir  William's.  In 
his  Examination  he  gains  an  apparent  advantage  from  cross- 
examining  Hamilton,  who,  as  his  opinions  changed,  modified 
these  largely,  and  thus  laid  himself  open,  in  his  entire  writings, 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  The  interminable  word-battle 
which  Mr.  Mill  keeps  up  on  this  point  throughout  the  examina- 
tion is  wearisome.  In  every  charge  he  quotes  Sir  William  in 
flat  contradiction  to  himself,  while  Mr.  Mill  is  open  to  the  coun- 
ter charge  that  he  has  not  advanced  from  his  original  basis  as 
laid  down  In  his  system  of  logic  at  all,  which  is  just  as  fatal  to 
the  consistency  of  one  whose  high  claim  is  to  be  a  progressive 
philosopher.  His  first  charge  against  Hamilton  is,  that  he  denies 
the  Relativity  of  human  knowledge,  which  he  professed  to  hold. 
This  is  the  chief  dictum  of  Hamilton  and  the  foundation  of  his 
great  specialty,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned.  But  it 
dashes  with  his  original  beliefs  and  with  his  opinion  that  we 
have  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  non  ego,  as,  for  instance. 
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the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  and  these  inconsistencies  Mr. 
Mill  states  at  the  outset,  with  crushing  weight  against  him. 
This  point  established,  his  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  that 
the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute  are  to  us  both  unconditionally 
limited,  so  that  neither  one  can  be  conceived  of,  because  to 
think  is  to  condition,  is  also  affected.  For  knowledge  of  an 
exterior  existence  can  not  be  relative  in  one  case  and  not  in 
another ;  and  this  immediate  consciousness  of  the  external  world 
he  expressly  insists  u{)on  in  other  places.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Mill,  that  when  you  attempt  to  define  Sir  William's  theory  of  the 
Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  for  want  of  comprehensible  terms,  it 
melts  away  into  thin  air.  We  are  between  two  inconceivables, 
neither  of  which  we  can  grasp.  As  against  Cousin,  Mr.  Mill 
says,  '*  Whatever  relates  to  God  I  hold  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to 
be  a  matter  of  inference ;  I  would  add,  of  inference  a  posteriori,'^  ^ 
But  Mr.  Mill  has  himself  shown  the  method  of  escape  from  the 
error  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  and  Mr.  Mansel's  logic,  by  showing 
that  we  can  conceive  of  attributes  which  are  infinite  or  absolute, 
as  goodness,  justice,  power,  and  that,  as  these  can  not  be  other 
than  absolute  or  completed  goodness  and  infinite  or  perfect 
power,  and  not  different,  save  in  degree,  from  man's  incomplete 
goodness  and  imperfect  power,  we  do  have  a  practical  conception 
of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  Hence  we  are  not  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  though  it  is  limited  by  our 
fEunilties.  In  upsetting,  first  by  analysing  its  own  inconsistency, 
and  then  substituting  practical  ideas  in  its  place,  this  Philosophy 
of  the  Conditioned,  Mr.  Mill  has  done  good  service  to  philosophy 
and  to  religion. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  while  this  author  is  so  vigorously  contesting 
the  philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  he  abdicates  the  very  position 
which  he  takes  later  on  in  the  more  positive  part  of  the  examina- 
tion. He  grants  that  we  may  conceive  of  God  by  *Mnference 
a  posteriori'*;  and  his  metliod  of  argument  we  have  just  given : 
but  it  is  essential  to  this  that  our  views  of  truth,  justice,  good- 
ness shall  be  the  same  as  the  infinite  Being's ;  and  hence  our 
minds  have  the  same  original  sense  of  the  good,  the  right,  the 
just,  whidk  belongs  to  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  made  in 
Q<Mf a  image,  having  a  living  soul.  Mr.  Mill's  inference  is 
I  EzmminAtion  of  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton.    Tol.  I.,  p.  48. 
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from  the   analogy  of   our  own    moral   sense.     In  his  indig« 
nation  at  Mr.   Mansel,   he  admits   the   very  point  whose  ex* 
elusion   elsewhere   yitiates    his    theory  of  utilitarianism,     and 
thus  furnishes  the  best  proof  of  a  deeply-seated  moral  instinct 
in  man.     Again,  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  by  different 
methods,  are  at  one  in  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  our  knowing 
anything  beyond  phenomena.     Sir  W.  Hamilton  denies  this  here 
(to  affirm  it  again  when  needed)  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his 
favorite  dogma  of  the  unconditioned.    Mr.  Mill  denies  it  because 
it  claims  to  know  more  than  is  gained  through  observation  and 
•xperience.     And  yet  each  philosopher  recoils  from  the  shock 
given   by   his  logic  to  the  moral  sense;   and   each  then  has 
recourse   to   the   only  valid  ground  upon  which  theology  and 
metaphysics  can  stand.'     To  our  thinking,  each  of  the  theo- 
ries is  true  in  what  it  affirms,  false  in  what  it  denies.      Sir 
W.    Hamilton   is    led   by    his   philosophical   theory   to   bring 
back  the  knowledge  which  is  shut  down  to  the  finite  alone,  in 
the  shape  of  original  beliefs  given  in  consciousness ;  and  here 
he  is  at  one  with  Reid  and  the  Scottish  school,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, on  right  ground.     But  Mr.  Mill  is  now  unsparing  in  his 
attacks  up<m  an  intuitive  philosophy.      He  aptly  says  :  "  When 
we  know  what  any  philosopher  considers  to  be  revealed  in  con- 
sciousness, we  have  the  key  to  the  entire  character  of  his  meta- 
physical system."* 

Sir  W.  Hamilton's  consciousness  is  not  solely  of  the  ego  and 

^  This  is  exceilently  brought  out  in  an  article  on  Miirs  Hamilton^  probably  by  Pro& 
Fraser,  in  the  recent  September  number  of  the  North  British  Review^  which  always 
•heda  light  on  philoi»ophical  subjects. 

We  wish  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  two  little  yolumes  by  Prof.  Fraser.  "Rational 
PhUosopby  in  History  and  System,"  Edinburgh,  ISdS,  and  '*  Essays  in  Philosophy," 
ibid.  1856 ;  both  of  which  are  yaluable  additions,  though  not  more  than  this  article  in 
the  North  British^  to  a  new  constructive  system  of  philosphy.  We  can  not  forbear 
quoting  his  own  words  at  the  end  of  an  essay  on  Leibnitz,  in  this  connection :  ''We 
loTc  to  anticipate  a  futufe  history  of  Metaphysics  and  Theology  in  this  country  more 
encouraging  than  these  omens  seem  to  forebode ;  and  to  have  disclosed  before  us  in 
imagination,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  succeeding  age,  an  ethically  disci- 
plined spirit  operating  according  to  the  canons  of  a  well  applied  Logic,  under  the  in- 
ereasing  light  of  biblical  science,  towards  the  production  of  a  nobly  intellectual  and 
yet  profoundly  scriptual  theology,  and  the  attainment,  for  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  Christian  church,  of  a  position  among  the  forces  at  work  in  society,  which  the 
human  agency  charged  with  their  maintenance  and  propagation  is  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard."  We  oan  only  say  that  he  has  himself  done  mine  thaik  any  reeeut  phikiso* 
pher  to  bring  about  this  yery  object. 

'  Examination,  YoL  I.,  p.  187. 
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its  modifications,  but  also  of  the  non  ego.  In  other  words,  he 
taught  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism  or  dualism,  in  opposition 
to  that  of  cosmothetic  idealism,  the  doctrine  of  those  who  hold 
the  existence  of  an  external  world — a  world,  however,  un- 
known in  itself,  and  therefore  asserted  only  as  an  hypothesis. 
He  held  this  consciousness  of  the  external  world,  however,  to 
be  only  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  the  secondary  being 
known  through  a  mediate  representation.  Mr.  Mill  differs 
from  him,  in  thinking  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  non  ego 
is  a  matter  of  inference  alone,  and  that  our  knowledge  is  only 
representative  and  largely  derived  from  our  sensations,  an^ 
when  he  abandons  his  usual*method  of  cross-examining  Hamil- 
ton and  turns  to  the  statement  of  his  own  philosophy  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters,  he  becomes  deeply 
interesting  and  instructive.  But  while  he  gives  a  simpler  and 
less  dogmatic  view  of  the  units  of  human  knowledge  than  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  what  he  says  is  only  the  complete  statement 
of  views  which  are  maintained  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Lo^c. 
He  reduces,  like  Comte,  all  our  knowledge  to  phenomena. 
The  external  world  of  matter  is  defined  as  the  permanent  possi- 
bility of  sensation ;  the  consciousness  is  resolved  into  "  sucur- 
sions  of  feeling."  But  Mr.  Mill  has  himself  assisted  us  to  see. 
the  inadequacy  of  his  psychological  theory  to  cover  the  whole 
ground.     He  says ; 

"  Besides  present  feelings,  and  possibilities  of  present  feeling,  there 
is  another  class  of  phenomena  to  be  included  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  elements  making  up  our  conception  of  mind.  The  thread  of 
consciousness  which  composes  the  mind's  phenomenal  life,  consists 
not  only  of  present  sensations,  but  likewise,  in  part,  of  memories 
and  expectations.  Now,  what  are  these?  In  themselves  they  are 
present  feelings,  states  of  present  consciousness,  and  in  tliat  respect 
not  distinguished  from  sensations.  They  all,  moreover,  resemble 
some  given  sensations  and  feelings,  of  which  we  have  previously  had 
experience.  But  they  are  attended  with  the  peculiarity,  that  each  of 
them  involves  a  belief  in  more  than  its  own  present  existence.  A 
sensation  involves  only  this ;  but  a  remembrance  of  sensation,  even 
if  not  referred  to  any  particular  date,  involves  the  suggestion  and 
belief  that  a  sensation,  of  which  it  is  a  copy  or  representation,  ao- 
tuaUy  existed  in  the  past ;  and  an  expectation  involves  the  belief, 
more  or  less  positive,  that  a  sensation  or  other  feeling  to  which  it 
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directly  refers,  will  exist  in  the  future.  Nor  can  the  phenomena 
involved  in  these  two  states  of  consciousness  he  adequately  expressed, 
without  saying,  that  the  belief  they  include  is  that  I  myself  formerly 
had,  or  that  I  myself,  and  no  other,  shall  hereafter  have,  the  sensa- 
tions remembered  or  expected.  The  fact  believed  is,  that  the  sensa- 
tions did  actually  form,  or  will  hereafler  form,  part  of  the  self-same 
series  of  states,  or  thread  of  consciousness,  of  which  the  remem- 
brance or  expectation  of  those  sensations  is  the  part  now  present. 
If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we  are 
obliged  to  complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of  feelings 
which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future ;  and  we  are  reduced  to 
Jhe  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  ego^  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  any  series  of  feeling^,  or  possibilities  of  them,  or  of  ac- 
cepting the  paradox,  that  something  which  ex  hypothesi  is  but  a  series 
of  feelings,  can  be  aware  of  itself. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  that  final  inex- 
plicability,  at  which,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observed,   we  inevitably 

arrive  when  we  reach  ultimate  facts I  think,  by  far  the 

wisest  thing  we  can  do,  is  to  accept  the  inexplicable  fact,  without 
any  theory  of  how  it  takes  place."  ^ 

This  is  granting  all  we  demand.  It  concedes  the  truth  of  the 
Hamiltonian  philosophy  on  this  point,  and  this  once  granted, 
we  have  a  datum  of  consciousness,  a  self-active  intelligence, 
(not  a  machine,)  a  power  of  self  which  distinguishes  between 
self  and  not-self,  and  by  necessary  inference,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  matter.  Now  add  Mr.  Mill's  psychological  results 
to  this  postulate  of  intelligence,  and  you  have  the  means  of  ar- 
riving at  the  sura  of  human  knowledge.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  here  he  touches  the  ground,  which,  in  controversy  with  Mr. 
Mansel,  he  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  our  true  philosophical 
knowledge  of  God.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  mental  unknown, 
call  it  datum  of  consciousness  or  inexplicable  fact,  to  which 
every  philosopher,  whatever  may  be  his  theory  of  the  powers  of 
mind,  must  refer  'for  the  residuum  of  human  intelligence :  so 
that  Mr.  Mill  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  actually  approach  each 
other  and  shake  hands,  by  however  diverse  methods.  Mr.  Mill 
may  be  more  accurate  in  his  logical  processes  than  his  antag- 
onist, and  his  own  theory  is  the  simpler  one  and  so  less  easily 
becomes  inconsistent,  yet  he  has  failed  to  prove  his  points  at  \he 

1  Examination,  Yol.  I,  pp.  260,  261,  262. 
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very  step  where  conclusive  proof  was  indispensable.  We  do 
not  care  to  follow  him  through  this  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble part  of  his  book,  because  we  entirely  agree  that  the  chief 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  gained  through  observation  and  expe- 
rience, and  are  ready  to  call  him  master  in  all  the  logical  meth- 
ods of  induction.  We  even  grant  that  the  law  of  inseparable  asso- 
ciation can  be  made  to  account  for  many  of  the  beliefs  which 
have  often  been  held  necessary,  and  are  convinced  that  all  the 
discoveries  which  are  to  be  made  in  speculative  philosophy  are 
hereafter  to  be  gained  through  the  method  which  he  inculcates. 
We  put  our  trust  in  the  positive  method  of  reducing  the  phe-» 
nomena  of  mind  to  the  accurate  classifications  of  science,  as 
much  as  Air.  Mill. 

The  next  point  in  this  discussion  is  his  attempt  to  refute  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  theory  of  Causation.  Hamilton  states  that,  in 
addition  to  cause  and  effect,  there  is  a  first  Cause  which  accounts 
for  substances  themselves,  that  this  is  creative  energy,  and  that 
this  power  resides  in  the  Divine  mind.  Mr.  Mill  faults  this 
conception  of  cause  because  it  is  a  reflex  of  ^^  the  power  of  our 
Self  over  our  volitions."  It  is  based  on  the  analogy  of  human 
experience.  He  himself  is  a  strict  causationist,  but  he  sees  in 
cause  only  invariable  antecedence.  This  coincides  with  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  as  stated  in  his  Logic,  "  that, 
given  the  motives  which  are  present  to  an  individual's  mind, 
and  given  likewise  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerringly 
inferred."*  But  while  he  detects  the  flaws  in  Hamilton's 
scheme,  we  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  we  have  no  other  notion  of 
cause  than  the  relation  between  antecedent  and  consequent. 
The  design-argument  we  do  not  now  insist  upon;  but  our 
own  observation  and  experience  of  cause  and  effect,  whether 
the  product  of  inseparable  association  or  an  original  belief,  irre- 
sistibly leads  us  away  to  a  beginning  and  a  Beginner,  and  the 
mind  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  this.  Ex- 
pressed in  set  terms,  Hamilton's  theory  of  causation  may  be 
contradictory,  but  something  like  it  has  been  the  deeply  rooted 
coi^viction  of  all  races  of  men ;  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  part 
of  that  image  of  God  in  man,  which  convinces  us  that  the  in- 

1  System  of  Logic,  p.  522. 
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tuitions  of  man  are  not  unlike  in  kind  to  the  thought  of  God. 
Kthis  conviction  is  not  a  postulate  of  consciousness,  it  has  been 
acquired  through  Revelation,  and  this  does  not  at  all  impair  its 
truth. 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  causation  is  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  which  as  a  philosophical  dogma  Mr.  Mill  attempts 
to  refute.  In  this  we  do  not  think  he  is  successful.  He  thinks 
that  we  are  not  conscious  of  being  able  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  strongest  motive,  and  therefore  that  the  balancing  of  motives 
is  not  a  power  of  consciousness.  In  reply,  we  say,  that  even 
if  we  do  yield  to  the  stronger  motive,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
power  of  choice ;  and  this  is  all  that  the  freedom  of  the  will 
need  mean.  The  idea  of  balancing  and  then  acting  wilfully, 
which  ^Ir.  Mill  supposes  necessary,  is  not  at  all  so.  Having 
refuted,  as  he  thinks,  this  view  of  the  case,  he  turns  to  the 
argument  from  moral  responsibility.  ^'  Responsibility,*'  he  says, 
"means  punishment."  Then  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  idea 
of  punishment,  including  that  of  justice,  is  not  given  in  con- 
sciousness, but  derived  from  the  teaching  of  others.  Punish- 
ment, he  holds,  is  amply  justified  on  grounds  of  utility,  and 
moral  responsibility  ceases  to  be  anything  more  than  the  answer 
to  a  human  tribunal.  In  such  a  light,  the  freedom  of  the  will 
slirivels  to  a  figment,  or  is  lost  in  the  invariable  uniformity  of 
law.  TIhs  in  brief  is  his  refutation  of  Hamilton.  Does  it 
answer  its  purpose?  His  interpretation  of  moral  responsibility 
is  not  broad  enough.  If  the  judgment  of  right  and  wrong  be 
latent  till  called  forth  by  experience,  does  it  not  point  to  a  moral 
intelligence  resident  in  man,  which  is  not  in  antagonism  to  an 
intelligent  Creator?  In  one  view,  Mr.  Mill's  statement  of  the 
opposition  of  freedom  or  liberty  in  man  to  the  invariable  laws 
by  which  we  are  governed,  seems  true ;  but  in  another,  and 
even  on  his  own  showing,  in  his  attempt  to  reduce,  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  the  laws  of  human  character  to  scientific  method, 
his  own  admission  of  the  play  of  unregulated  forces  in  man 
gives  the  postulate  of  freedom  which  we  demand.  Neither 
pliilosopher  makes  a  satisfactory  argument.  Hamilton's  is  too 
mystical.     Mill's  is  too  narrow  in  its  induction.  * 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  Mr.  Mill  as  a  speculative 
philosopher,  and  we  are  deeply  conscious  that  such  a  brief  criti- 
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cism  of  the  main  topics,  omitting  entirely  the  discussions  on 
Logic,  is  unsatisfactory ;  yet  these  salient  points  are  really  the 
only  vital  things  in  the  work.  The  discussion  of  Hamilton's 
views  is  often  one-sided  and  partial,  not  probably  intentionally, 
but  from  the  logical  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Mill's  mind,  which 
incapacitates  him  often  to  see  on  both  sides  of  a  straight  line. 
His  Examination  he  calls  an  attempt  ^  to  anticipate,  so  far  as 
IS  yet  possible,  the  judgment  of  posterity  upon  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton's labors  "  :  but  while  he  may  not  maintain  the  same  rank  as 
a  philosopher  which  he  held  before  this  attack,  we  do  not  regard 
Mr.  Mill's  logical  inductions  as  entitled  to  full  belief.  It  is  an 
apparent,  not  a  real  victory.  We  say  this,  with  a  prejudice 
for  neither  side,  and  conscious  that  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes  here  indicated. 

His  treatment  of  moral  questions  is  confined  chiefly  to  a  tract 
on  Utilitarianism  in  the  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  and  to 
the  Essays  upon  Dr.  Whewell's  Moral  Philosophy,  Prof. 
Sedgwick's  Discourse,  Bentham,  and  Coleridge.  It  is  also  set 
forth  in  the  System  of  Logic ;  but  all  that  is  necessary  to  our 
purpose  is  contained  in  the  tract.  This  was  written  latest  and 
embraces  all  that  he  has  said  elsewhere.  Mr.  Mill  is  a  most 
consistent  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  "  The 
creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals,  utility,  or  the 
greatest  happiness  principle,  holds  that  actions  are  right  in  pro- 
portion as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  happiness."  ^  He  makes  right  and 
wrong  ^' questions  of  observation  and  experience."  lie  denies 
that  there  are  innate  principles,  or  a  moral  sense,  which  teach 
us  right  or  wrong  directly.  The  experience  of  mankind,  from 
the  evidence  of  pleasure  and  pain,  lead  us  to  desire  what  is 
pleasant,  to  avoid  what  is  painful.  Thus  the  science  of  morals 
is  strictly  human  and  capable  of  progressive  development.  A 
higher  civilization  gives  a  higher  and  juster  code,  since  it  brings 
larger  observation  and  experience.  It  is  true  that  the  happiness 
principle  is  always  an  invariable  term,  but  opinions  change  as 
to  what  the  highest  happiness  is,  and  in  Mr.  Mill's  opinion 
should  change  continually  for  the  better.  According  to  the 
theory  of  utility,  therefore,  there  is  no  invariable  standard. 
1  Dissertations  and  Discassions,  Vol.  III.,  p.  308. 
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He  even  tries  to  show  that  our  ideas  of  justice  are  the  pro- 
duct of  human  experience  as  expressed  in  law.  This  is  his 
view  of  conscience : 

'^  A  feeling  in  our  own  mind — a  pain  more  or  less  intense,  atten- 
dant on  violation  of  duty,  which,  in  properly  cultivated  moral  na- 
tures, rises  in  the  more  serious  cases  into  shrinking  from  it  as  an 
impossihility.  This  feeling,  when  disinterested  and  connecting  itself 
with  the  pure  idea  of  duty,  and  not  with  some  particular  torm  of  it, 
or  with  any  of  the  merely  accessory  circumf)tances,  is  the  essence  of 
conscience."  ^ 

When  this  pure  idea  has  been  ^  incrusted  over  with  collateral 
associations"  derived  from  religion,  from  education,  from  aftec- 
tion,  it  assumes,  he  thinks,  whatever  of  moral  obligation  there 
is  in  it. 

This  view  of  morals  from  a  human  stand-point  may  satisfy  a 
heathen  like  Socrates,  because  his  only  appeal  is  from  his  own 
nature  to  the  world  in  which  he  exists ;  but  it  does  not  satisfy 
a  man  who  believes  in  God.  Mr.  Mill  uses  the  law  of  parsi- 
mony in  eliminating  original  principles  with  the  same  destruc- 
tive force  in  morals  as  in  metaphysics.  The  fault  with  his 
theory  is  not  that  it  is  untrue,  but  that  he  makes  it  take  the 
place  of  Christian  ethics.  He  takes  for  granted  that  no  religion 
18  true,  and  that  we  can  only  build  upon  a  human  foundation ; 
and  thus  this  utility  theory  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  asso- 
ciation philosophy.  He  claims,  indeed,  that  you  may  add  the 
sanctions  of  religion  or  a  belief  in  God  to  utilitarianism,  but  it  is 
not  necessary. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  age  of  the  world,  to  tell  how  much 
has  been  added  to  our  simple,  innate  ideas  by  the  aggregate 
knowledge  of  mankind,  but  even  Mr.  Mill  is  obliged  in  the  last 
analysis  to  admit  that  we  have  a  pure  idea  of  duty,  although  he 
claims  that  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  man  is 
only  the  contrast  of  pleasurable  and  painful  feeling,  independent 
of  external  education.  What  he  admits,  however,  is  the  very 
thing  which  seems  to  us  fundamentally  necessary.  Believing 
as  we  do  in  a  Divine  Being  who  governs  the  world,  we  can  not 
conceive  that  man's  morality  is  different  in  kind  from  God's 
If  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  founded  on  the  same 

>  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  YoL  III.,  pp.  338|  339. 
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eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  which  belongs  to 
God,  then  we  have  only  the  utilitarian  morality,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  actions,  to  go  by.  But  if  our  sense  of  right  has  been 
created  in  us,  however  feebly,  as  we  believe  it  has,  and  this  is 
conscience,  and  this  moral  sense  is  the  inward  regulator  by 
which  we  test  outward  action,  the  basis  exists  in  man  for  Chris- 
tian ethics,  and  the  utilitarian  morality  is  simply  the  human  or 
practical  existence  in  affairs  of  the  distinctions  which  God,  in 
creating  man,  has  made  possible  for  every  one  of  us.  Mr.  Mill's 
excessive  desire  to  get  on  without  Christianity  has  led  him  to 
sink  out  of  sight  or  gloss  over  this  starting  point  of  morals,  and 
so  to  deny  any  divine  sanction  to  ethics.  But  granting  this 
view,  and  it  is  the  only  one  possible  to  a  Christian  mind,  the 
conscience,  being  the  inward  guide,  is  continually  enlightened 
by  divine  revelation  as  given  through  the  Christian  church ; 
especially  is  this  so,  since  the  advent  of  Christ.  Thus  it  is  that 
an  enlightened  conscience  becomes  an  adequate  guide ;  thus  it 
is  that  a  man's  power  of  judging  for  himself  is  held  as  sacred, 
and  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  thus  it  is  that  we  escape  from 
the  sphere  of  invariable  law  in  human  life,  by  the  consciousness 
given  in  conscience  that  we  are  acting  in  accordance  with  truth ; 
thus  it  is  that  man  looks  forward  through  the  training  of  his 
conscience  to  spiritual  perfection  as  an  end .  thus  it  is  that  he 
becomes  capable  of  heroism,  of  resignation  and  self-sacrifice ; 
thus  it  is  that  a  sense  of  duty  leads  us  to  the  highest  spiritual 
attainments  and  the  costliest  sacrifices  of  humanity. ' 

Revelation  is  here  understood  as  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
interpreted  by  the  Christian  church ;  and  this  need  leave  no  one 
in  doubt  as  to  his  duty,  while  it  always  holds  up  the  true  idea 
that  conscience  is  governed  by  an  infallible  authority.  Thus 
Christian  ethics  give  us  the  invariable  law  by  which  conscience 
is  to  be  educated,  and  the  utilitarian  theory  laps  on  to  this,  as 
the  lower  part  of  practical  morality  which  is  chiefly  relegated  to 
common  experience  and  observation.  Mr.  Mill's  error  is  in 
trying  to  make  his  theory  cover  the  ground  of  Chi'istian  ethics 
— to  expand  a  mundane  sjrstem  to  the  proportions  of  one  which 
all  here  hold  to  be  divine.     This  is  much  like  trying  to  change 

»  These  views  are  well  stated  in  Henry  Holbeach,  Vol.  IL,  in  a  Letter  on  the 
Sphere  of  Law,  addressed  to  John  Stuart  Mill.  This  whole  work  is  worthy  of  a  care- 
ful reading  by  students  in  mental  philosoph}. 
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Atheiem  into  theism ;  and  Mr.  Mill's  system  is  nothing  short  of 
atheism,  since  it  excludes  Divinity  from  morals. 

Our  objection  to  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  morals  has  in  fact  antici- 
pated what  we  have  to  say  upon  his  religious  influence.  This  is 
everywhere  negative.  Too  deferential  to  received  opinions  to 
«peak  disrespectfully,  he  ignores  Christianity  like  a  heathen 
philosopher.  His  object  is  to  go  no  further  than  sight,  but  he  at- 
tempts to  make  our  sight  or  sense*given  knowledge  cover  the  entire 
circle  of  human  wants.  He  is  a  believer  in  progress  not  only 
in  metaphysics  and  in  physical  science,  but  even  in  ethology  or 
the  science  of  human  character.  It  was  Burke  who  said  that 
no  new  principles  were  to  be  discovered  in  morals  or  govern- 
ment, but  Mr.  Mill  takes  the  ground  that  there  are,  and  yet  his 
own  fixity  of  opinion,  through  many  years  of  thinking  on  these 
very  subjects*  shows  that  he  has  gained  nothing  new.  In  the 
department  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  sociology  we  look 
for  improvement,  but  not  in  morals,  or  in  theology.  Here  our 
only  work  is  to  bring  out  and  apply  anew  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, the^principles  which  God  has  given  to  man. 

When  a  philosopher  puts  himself  in  antagonism  with  the 
theological  issues  of  speculative  opinion,  and  overlooks,  if  he 
does  not  deny,  the  changes  which  practically  Christianity  has 
made  in  our  methods  of  arriving  at  certainty  in  the  highest  truths, 
he  at  once  narrows  his  own  vision  and  his  power  of  compre- 
hensive thought.  From  whatever  cause,  here  is  Mr.  Mill's  great 
defect.  He  does  not  deny,  nor  attack,  he  ignores  Christianity. 
And  this  gives  to  his  writings  on  speculative  and  ethical  subjects 
a  bad,  depressing  influence  upon  the  reader.  They  are  not  ele- 
vating. In  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  you  are  now  and  then  raised  to 
some  point  of  elevation,  from  which  you  see  where  you  are  :  in 
Mr.  Mill,  never. 

But  in  his  chosen  province  of  positive  philosophy,  as  the 
application  of  the  inductive  method  to  science  and  polities  and 
even  in  part  to  metaphysics,  he  has  done  a  noble  service.  His 
acute  and  logical  mind  marches  through  his  subjects  without 
fear  or  hesitation.  His  higher  essays  are  admirable  specimena 
of  clearness  of  conception,  and  to  whatever  subject  in  the  domain 
of  phenomena  he  applies  himself,  the  result  is  always  an  advance 
in  the  line  of  distinct  thought.    Nothing  can  be  finer  as  a  logical 
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exercise,  than  to  follow  him  through  the  Examination.  He  ad- 
vances as  if  he  were  the  complete  master  of  his  subject.  And  in 
his  synopsis  of  Comte,  the  simplicity  and  clearness  with  which 
he  states  his  views  is  admirable.  No  one  should  fail  to  read 
his  writings  for  their  method  alone ;  but,  added  to  this,  in  the 
field  we  have  pointed  out,  the  systematizing  of  opinion,  he  is  a 
master  from  whom  we  can  all  learn,  and  whose  opinions  and 
thoughts  are  most  instructive :  and  in  this  respect  his  other 
writings,  which  we  intend  to  examine  in  a  future  article,  will  be 
found  to  be  even  more  valuable  than  those  already  considered. 


AETICLE  IX. 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  DOUBT. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity  has  there  been  such 
need,  as  now,  of  an  earnest,  enlightened  faith  on  the  part  of 
every  one  of  its  disciples.  Though  human  nature  remains  the 
same,  no  more  opposed  to  the  truth,  and  no  less,  yet  a  long 
course  of  ages  seems  to  have  made  the  restless  spirit  of  man 
more  ingenious  in  devising  new  forms  of  scepticism  ;  while  false 
religion,  having  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power,  by 
its  protestations  of  "no  creed,"  or  "broad  church,"  is  drawing 
crowds  of  followers;  and,  feigning  friendship  for  the  truth,  is 
really  joining  hands  with  scepticism  to  pervert  and  destroy  a 
pure  Christianity.  Again,  the  condition  of  society  is  no  longer 
what  it  once  was,  only  a  few  educated,  only  a  few  thinkers, 
the  masses  ignorant  and  indifferent ;  but  the  people  are  being 
educated,  the  people  read  and  think,  believe  or  doubt.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  this  age  of  general  enlightenment  has  brought 
great  blessings,  it  has  also  brought  great  dangers ;  and  he  alone 
can  be  pronounced  truly  happy,  who  humbly  recognizes  the 
divine  source  of  all  these  blessings,  and  whose  knowledge  is 
ever  held  subservient  to  a  heavenly  wisdom. 

Surely,  if  the  character  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  be  such 
as  we  have  briefly  stated,  it  should  well  become  every  Christian, 
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both  for  his  own  greater  comfort,  and  that  he  may  meet  all 
cavillers  and  questioners,  to  be  "ready  always  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  man  that  asketh  him  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
him.'' 

There  is  need,  then,  of  an  earnest,  and  an  understanding 
faith.  Earnestness  alone  will  not  suffice.  The  excited  enthu- 
siast, whose  faith  obeys  the  guidance  of  impulse,  may  to-mor- 
row abandon  his  belief,  as  impulsively  as  to-day  he  adopts  and 
defends  it.  It  matters  little,  that  we  only  zealously  believe 
something  ;  to  be  sure  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  must  know 
definitely  what  we  believe,  and  why  we  believe  it. 

It  is  a  law  of  God's  economy,  that  most  truths  of  importance 
to  man  should  be  established  only  after  much  toil  and  trouble, 
and  often  long  and  patient  waiting.  The  true  uses  of  doubt, 
then,  as  a  means  of  discovering  truth,  can  not  fail  to  be  recog- 
nized. For  who  has  not  noticed,  how  often,  during  a  process 
of  investigation,  opinions  are  received,  then  doubted,  then  re- 
jected, and  others  chosen  in  their  place ;  and  all  this  perhaps 
many  times,  before  the  truth  is  clearly  perceived?  Indeed, 
what  wise  man  holds  his  newly-formed  views  of  any  subject 
with  pertinacity  ?  And  the  more  important  the  subject,  the 
greater  the  modesty  and  hesitation,  till  sufficient  evidence  be 
brought  in  to  amply  confirm  the  opinion  to  be  adopted.  Thus, 
at  first,  men  took  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and  thought  the 
earth  was  flat,  and  the  heavens  revolved  around  it;  but 
doubts  were  suggested  at  last,  and  they  went  on  reasoning, 
speculating,  and  doubting,  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  be- 
fore truth  was  established.  This  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  illus- 
trations which  might  be  cited,  of  the  use  of  doubt  as  a  principle 
in  scientific  investigation. 

Let  us  inquire  whether  doubt  is  not  permitted  to  have  as 
legitimate  a  place  in  confirming  Christian  faith.  Now  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in  his  word ;  but  God's 
best  gifts  to  us  often  come  through  much  tribulation  ;  and  such 
a  faith  as  we  are  speaking  of,  is  commonly  his  gift  to  those 
only,  whom  he  has  led  on,  through  varied  trials,  to  a  higher 
Christian  life.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  gen- 
erally such  a  faith  has  known  what  it  is  to  triumph  over  doubt. 

We  should  readily  suppose  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  had 
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been  by  this  time  sufficiently  discussed,  for  intelligent  men  to 
have  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity ;  and  we  should  even  more 
readily  suppose  that  the  Christian,  who  professes  to  believe 
these  truths,  would  accept  without  a  moment's  hesitation  what- 
ever was  the  word  of  God ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  sceptics  and 
infidels  continue  to  vaunt  their  disbelief  in  a  God,  or  in  a  Bible, 
though  in  so  doing,  they  are  only  hurling  their  weapons  in 
vain  against  the  solid  rock ;  and  Christians  are  still  found  doubt- 
ing and  questioning,  because  they  can  not  understand  all  that 
they  find  in  the  Bible,  or,  it  may  be,  can  not  reconcile  it  with 
short-sighted  human  reason. 

Now,  although,  in  reference  to  God  and  his  word,  the  direct 
command  is  "believe,"  and  not  "doubt,"  yet  our  general  state- 
ment, in  reference  to  the  use  of  doubt  as  a  means  of  establish- 
ing truth,  holds  good ;  for  all  the  doubts  of  Christians  or  scep- 
tics, through  all  the  centuries,  have  only  the  more  confirmed 
God's  truth.  The  Christian's  doubts  are  a  trial,  a  discipline, 
to  which  God  subjects  him ;  and  from  which,  if  he  use  them 
aright,  he  will  come  forth  happier  and  stronger.  It  may  be 
dark  for  a  time,  the  gloom  of  doubt  and  fear  may  seem  so 
great,  that  faith  can  hardly  pierce  the  depressing  clouds ;  but 
the  eye  of  faith  shall  never  wholly  grow  dim ;  however  great 
the  darkness,  there  shall  always  be  some  light,  and  in  God's 
good  time,  the  "  perfect  day,"  and  with  the  light  shall  come 
hope  and  strength. 

What  then  are  some  of  the  forms  of  doubt  which  God  per- 
mits to  his  children ;  and  what  the  discipline  connected  with 
these,  by  which  their  faith  may  be  strengthened? 

The  first  general  form  of  doubt  which  we  will  notice,  is  in 
reference  to  the  dealings  of  God's  providence.  IIow  common 
is  this  among  professed  Christians  !  God,  for  his  own  purposes, 
removes  some  dear  friend  by  deatli ;  or  he  lets  riches  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away ;  or  he  sends  war,  or  pestilence, 
or  some  other  great  national  calamity ;  and  in  each  and  all  these 
cases,  how  commonly  are  Christians  found  questioning,  com- 
plaining, doubting ;  even,  sometimes,  almost  doubting  whether 
God  still  reigns,  and  refusing  to  be  reconciled  to  his  holy  wUl. 
But  God  knows  that  men  will  thus  doubt — "  Thou  understand- 
est  my  thought   afar  oflf" — and  it  is  his  purpose  that  these 
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doubts,  as  well  as  the  previous  trials  which  caused  them,  should 
test  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  his  children.  From  doubting 
whether  he  be  still  a  God  of  goodness,  he  leads  them  on  to 
know  that  he  is  a  friend  better  than  any  human  friend,  and  that 
treasure  in  heaven  is  better  than  all  earthly  riches.  From 
doubting  whether  he  still  reigns,  he  brings  them  to  know  that 
he  has  not  forsaken  the  earth,  but  that  he  is  the  righteous  ruler 
of  the  nations. 

We  may  remark,  under  this  first  general  head,  that  men 
ought  always  to  remember,  in  their  own  individual  concerns, 
that,  while  God's  providence  extends  with  a  sure  care  to  the 
most  minute  matters  of  life,  he  enjoins  upon  them  to  make  all 
reasonable  use  of  the  means  put  in  their  power  for  furthering 
the  kind  designs  of  this  providence.  Isaac  Taylor  well  says, 
that 

"  He  who  in  conducting  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  has  acquired  the 
settled  habit  of  calculating  rather  upon  what  is  possible,  than  upon 
what  is  probable,  naturally  slides  into  the  mischievous  error  of  pay- 
ing court  to  fortune  rather  than  to  virtue  ;  nor  will  his  integrity  or 
his  principles  of  honor  be  at  all  strengthened  by  the  mere  metonomy 
of  calling  fortune — ^providence."^ 

What  man  has  the  right  to  ask  God  to  keep  him  from  danger 
or  from  sin,  and  then  recklessly  expose  himself  to  either,  and 
blame  "God's  providence  because  it  does  not  preserve  him  ?  Let 
such  foolish  ones  doubt  God's  providing  care :  justly  would  he 
give  them  over  to  doubt,  to  their  own  destruction ;  for  their 
conduct  is  not  a  trust,  but  a  contempt  of  God's  providence. 

The  remaining  forms  of  religious  doubt  to  be  considered 
may  be  arranged  under  the  one  head  of  doubts  in  connection 
with  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

Under  this  head  we  notice  general  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
,Bible,  as  a  whole,  being  the  word  of  God.  If  we  believe  that 
God  has  not  given  us  a  revelation  in  the  Bible,  this  is  Deism. 
The  Deist  believes  in  one  God,  and  that  he  created  and  governs 
the  world,  but  that  his  only  revelation  to  man  is  through  nature. 
Thus  what  is  called  natural  religion  is  with  him  the  only  guide. 
But  that  a  Christian  should  be  tempted  to   become  a   Deist, 

1  Natural  Histor7  of  Enthusiasm,  p.  121. 
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that  he  to  whom  God  has  revealed  himself  in  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  could  ever  so  far  err, 
as  to  question  the  divine  origin  of  these  Scriptures,  would  hard- 
ly be  expected.  Yet  such  is  sometimes  the  fact,  as  could  be 
shown  from  the  recorded  experience  of  many  Christians.  We 
are  far  from  asserting  that  such  doubts  could  ever  so  take  pos- 
session of  a  Christian,  as  to  become  an  habitual  state  of  mind. 
This  we  believe  impossible.  But  we  believe  it  is  possible  for 
various  causes,  such  as  physical  weakness,  wrong  education,  etc., 
to  keep  one  who  is  really  a  Christian,  perpetually  oscillating 
between  hope  and  fear.     Dr.  Arnold's  words  confirm  this  : 

"  He  may  be  perplexed  with  doubts  aU  his  days  ;  uay,  his  fears 
lest  the  Gospel  should  not  be  true,  may  be  stronger  than  bis  hopes 
that  it  will.  This  is  a  state  of  great  paiD,  and  of  most  severe  trial, 
to  be  pitied  heartily,  but  not  to  be  condemned.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
good  man  can  never  get  further  than  this  ;  for  his  goodness  will  save 
him  from  unbelief,  though  not  from  the  misery  of  scanty  faith. "^ 

How  many  doubting  Christians  can  respond,  with  sad  ear- 
nestness, "  the  misery  of  scanty  faith  1 "  Let  them  not  however 
despond,  but  rather  heartily  resolve,  once  more,  to  be  rid,  if 
possible,  of  this  burden  of  doubt.  Let  them  see  to  it  that  the 
body  presents  no  obstacle  to  spiritual  light  and  comfort.  Each 
part  of  our  being  has  its  relations  to  every  other  part ;  let  them 
remember  this,  and,  as  a  condition  of  the  highest  spiritual  growth, 
preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  vigorous  physical  health.  Neither 
let  any  known  sin  stand  in  the  way  of  spiritual  attainment. 
What  but  doubt  and  confusion  can  those  expect,  who  are  striv- 
ing to  form  a  compromise  between  darkness  and  light,  sin  and 
holiness  ?  "  Ye  can  not  serve  two  masters."  Moreover,  let  such 
doubting  ones  study  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  God  has 
not  left  his  truth  without  means  of  confirmation  to  the  minds  of 
reasonable  beings.  And  we  can  not  be  too  thankful  for  this  ;' 
that  in  hours  of  darkness,  we  may  again  consider  those  many 
proofr  which  wise  and  good  men  have  set  in  order,  to  show  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

Doubt  in  regard  to  particular  doctrines  of  the  Bible  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  the  case  of  men  of  much  intellectual  power, 

» Life  and  Correspondence,  Vol.  I,  p.  279. 
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who  are  loth  to  believe  any  doctrine  or  opinion  which  does  not 
convince  the  understanding,  though  it  be  the  word  of  God.  They 
are  ever  assuming  that  God  does  not  require  of  men  to  believe 
anything  which  they  can  not  compreheiTd.  But  while  God  has 
explained  to  us  every  truth  which  we  need  to  understand,  he  has 
also  revealed  many  truths  which  are  just  as  necessary  for  us  to  be- 
lieve, though  there  be  not  a  word  of  enlargement  or  explanation, 
but  only  the  accompanying  assertion, "thus  saith  the  Lord."  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  How  three  persons 
can  co-exist  in  one,  it  is  certainly  beyond  human  power  to  un- 
derstand, though  some  have  attempted  to  explain  it;  yet  that 
such  is  the  Divine  Nature,  we  are  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible. 
And  shall  we  not  believe  it,  because  we  can  not  understand  it? 
But  it  is  a  mystery.  Well ;  and  shall  we  not  believe  a  mys- 
tery, simply  because  it  is  a  mystery?  Let  us  carefully  question 
our  own  experience,  and  see  if  we  are  not  every  day  believing, 
and  acting  upon  the  belief  of  what  we  do  not  understand.  Can 
you  explain  the  existence  or  the  subtle  phenomena  of  light,  that 
element  or  agenjb  (which  is  it  ?)  that  so  mysteriously  surrounds 
all  objects,  or  is  as  mysteriously  removed?  Do  you  perfectly 
understand  how  and  why  it  is,  that  this  same  clear,  colorless 
medium  is  made  up  of  seven  distinct,  positive  colors  ?  But  you 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe.  Think  again  of  all  the  countless 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  C!an  you  tell  me,  in  one 
single  instance,  what  this  life  is ;  what  this  vital  principle, 
whose  removal  we  call  death  ?  Is  there  no  mystery  here  ?  But 
you  do  not  hesitate  to  believe.  Is  any  more  emphatic  illustra- 
tion needed?  If  so,  we  may  say,  that  man  is  to  himself,  the 
greatest  mystery  of  all.  He  can  no  more  explain  his  own  life 
than  he  can  that  of  the  lower  animal  or  the  plant.  But,  more  than 
in  the  case  of  these,  he  has  a  mind,  a  soul ;  yet  all  his  specu- 
lations ever  since  the  world  began  have  not  brought  him  a  sure 
answer  to  these  two  plain  questions ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
soul?  and,  where,  in  the  body,  is  it  located? 

Let  us  not,  then,  doubt  any  truth  of  God's  word,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  a  mystery.  Let  us  not  be  puffed  up  with  pride  of 
intellect ;  but  rather,  keeping  in  mind  how  great  must  be  the 
distance  between  the  finite  and  infinite,  cherish  the  spirit  enjoined 
in  Christ's  words,  when  he  says,  "Whosoever  shall  not  re- 
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ceive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein."  Christianity  does  indeed  present  difficulties  to  our 
finite  comprehension,  it  would  be  strange  if  it  did  not,  but 
it  is  just  these  difficulties  which  test  and  strengthen  faith.  More- 
over, every  inquiry  only  more  assures  the  Christian  that  the  dif- 
ficulties of  scepticism  and  infidelity  are  far  greate^r  than  those  of 
Christianity ;  and  in  this  way  his  reason  and  his  faith  may  be- 
come reconciled. 

But  in  these  days  of  liberal  Christianity,  there  are  not  a  few, 
who  call  themselves  Christians,  who  do  not  scruple  not  only  to 
doubt  but  to  emphatically  reject  certain  whole  books  of  Scripture, 
and  retain  others.  One  questions  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
another  affirms  that  the  entire  Old  Testament  has  not  the  same 
divine  sanction  as  the  New,  and  is  to  be  received,  if  at  all,  only 
with  many  limitations ;  while  others,  again,  explain  away  the 
whole  force  of  the  New  Testament,  making  Jesus  Christ  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  good  man,  and  the  miracles  and 
parables  to  have  been  only  myths  and  stories  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition. Now,  whether  such  persons  can  be  true  Christians,  is  for 
God  alone  to  say ;  we  do  not,  in  judging  systems,  necessarily 
judge  men  who  may  be  temporarily  left  in  error ;  you  are  not  re- 
sponsible to  me  for  your  belief,  any  more  than  I  to  you  for  mine ; 
but  we  are  both  alike  responsible  to  God.  While  some  may  be 
confident  that  they  have  forever  disproved  parts  of  the  Bible,  we 
are  just  as  sure,  that  God  must  be  the  God  of  the  whole  I^ible 
or  of  none  at  all ;  and  we  suggest  a  careful  reading  of  this 
warning :  "  If  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the 
book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city,  and  from  the  things  which 
are  written  in  this  book." 

Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  doubt  at  the  present  day 
arises  from  the  supposed  want  of  harmony  between  Natural 
Science  and  revealed  Religion.  Progress  in  physical  science  has 
become  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Nor  has  this  been  only  an  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws,  but  practical  improvements  have  followed  closely 
upon  any  newly  established  theories.  .  Thus  has  the  world  been 
brought  to  hold  larger  and  more  liberal,  as  well  as  truer  views  of 
man  and  nature ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  various  applications 
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of  science  to  the  arte  have  added  almost  more  than  we  can  con- 
ceive to  the  material  comfort  of  all  classes.  Inasmuch  as  the 
truths  of  science  obey  the  general  law  which  we  have  already 
stated,  in  being  established  only  after  long  investigation  and  great 
variance  of  opinion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  path  of  scientific 
investigation  has  all  along  been  marked  by  some  supposed  want 
of  harmony  between  science  and  revelation.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  seen  in  connection  with  astronomy.  Doubtless  with  great 
hesitation  did  he  hold  his  opinion,  wlio  first  dared  think  the  earth 
moved  ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Galileo,  contempt  and  bitter 
persecution  were  the  old  philosopher's  only  reward  when  he 
proposed  this  as  his  belief.  "How  can  this  be  ?  For  it  is  opposed  to 
the  Bible"  :  thus  they  reasoned  ;  and  "only  after  ages  of  observa- 
tion and  conjecture,  during  which  the  phenomena  seemed  in 
hopeless  confusion ;  after  exhausting  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
best  minds  in  every  age,  the  central  truth  of  astronomy  at  length 
dawned,  and  the  chaos  of  conjecture  became  the  order  of 
science."  *  Then  nature  and  revelation  were  found  to  har- 
monize ;  and  the  Bible  was  no  longer  supposed  to  have  been 
given  us  as  an  accurate  text-book  in  physical  science.  Subse- 
quently the  doubt  has.  been  in  connection  with  other  branches  of 
science-  Since  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  after  calling 
forth  much  speculation,  may  be  considered  established,  through 
the  labors  of  Christian  men  of  science,  such  as  Hugh  Miller  and 
others ;  now  that  the  unity  of  the  race  has  been  successfully 
argued  against  Darwin  and  his  school  by  St.  Hilaire,  Prichard, 
and  many  more ;  just  now  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
is  claiming  attention.  But  while  Lyell  may  bring  forward  many 
real  and  supposed  facts,  which  seem  to  assign  a  far  greater  age 
to  the  race  than  is  consistent  with  the  biblical  account,  other 
considerations  are  strongly  urging  us  to  adopt  the  statement  of 
the  Bible,  great  as  the  discrepancies  may  appear.  In  connection 
with  this  as  well  as  all  other  such  questions,  what  at  first  seems  to 
be  the  solid  ground  of  truth  may  afterwards  be  found  to  have 
been  only  airy  conjecture ;  and  of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured, 
that  whatever  are  established  as  the  facts  of  physical  science  will 
be  seen  to  clearly  harmonize  with  the  statements  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  the  sceptic's  wish   and  purpose  to  make  it  otherwise ;  but 

*  Hopkins*  Lectures  on  Moral  SciencCi  p.  18. 
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we  are  not  speaking  so  much  of  the  doujbts  of  sceptics  as  of  the 
doubts  of  Christians ;  and  certainly  to  every  Christian  the  as- 
sumption cannot  fail  to  have  force,  that  the  God  of  Nature 
and  of  Revelation  must  be  the  same.  Where  then  is  the  diffi- 
culty, when  there  come  these  repeated  cries  of  "Lo,  here,** 
and  **Lo,  there,''  and  that  the  Bible  can  not  be  true,  for 
science  must  be  ?  Is  God  not  in  harmony  with  his  works  ?  Or- 
is the  trouble  to  be  found  in  man's  wrong  interpretation  of 
science,  or  revelation,  or  both?  When  then  you  are  per- 
plexed with  doubts  of  this  nature,  do  not  give  up  the 
search  for  truth ;  but  persevere  with  earnestness,  ever  keeping 
your  faith  in  God  ;  and  know,  that  in  the  end,  all  that  is  now 
obscure  shall  be  made  plain.  "Prove  all  things,"  but  also 
"hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

If  all  Christians  would  study  the  Bible  more,  and  with  a 
simple,  child-like  temper,  asking  for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  there  would  be  far  less  doubt  creeping  in  and  fixing  itself 
unawares  in  their  systems  of  belief.  God  does  indeed  permit  his 
children  to  doubt ;  but  it  is  his  design  that  this  doubt  should 
strengthen  their  faith  ;  and  this  is  accomplished,  not  by  fostering 
and  indulging  in  doubt,  but  by  conquering  it.  It  is  an  obstacle, 
which  must  be  overcome ;  it  is  the  parasite,  whose  roots  take 
hold  of  the  life  of  the  plant,  and  which  must  be  removed  or  it 
will  surely  bring  death.  We  may  all  find  truth  in  Pascal's 
words  :  "  There  is  light  enough  for  those  whose  sincere  wish  is 
to  see,  and  darkness  enough  to  confound  those  of  an  opposite 
disposition." 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SHORT   SERMONS. 

«•  Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear." — Luke  viii.  18. 

Ik  securing  a  harvest,  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  three  things 
are  obviously  necessary ;  suitable  seed  ;  suitable  ground ;  suitable 
'culture.  If  either  fail,  the  harvest  fails.  Under  this  figure  of  hus- 
bandry our  Lord  illustrates  the  preaching  and  the  effects  of  the  Gos- 
pel. So  he  couples  sowing  and  preaching,  the  state  of  the  ground, 
and  the  state  of  heart  in  the  hearer,  the  harvest  of  the  field  and 
Christian  fruits.  The  text  calls  attention  to  the  state  of  heart  in  the 
hearer. 

I.     There  should  be  some  previous  Preparation  for  Hearing. 

1.  Some  season  of  quiet  and  meditation  at  home.  Many  relig- 
ious services  are  lost  while  one  is  getting  into  a  mood  to  profit  by 
them. 

2.  All  secular,  unreligious  business  and  cares  should  be  left  at 
home.  Worldly  plans  concerning  farms  and  merchandize,  contracts 
and  visits,  as  well  as  errands  and  matters  of  news,  hinder  the  proper 
hearing  of  the  word.  If  these  are  allowed  to  follow  the  hearer  to  the 
place  of  worship,  then  his  mind  will  be  as  a  "way  side,"  and  the 
good  seed  sowed  there  will  be  "trodden  down.'* 

3.  The  entire  service  of  worship  must  be  regarded  as  a  service  to 
Grod.  It  must  not  be  prepared,  enjoyed  or  criticised  as  a  literary, 
oratorical  or  musical  entertainment.  It  is  religious  and  spiritual. 
The  church  is  not  a  lyceum,  or  the  pulpit  a  platform,  or  the  orchestra 
an  opera. 

4.  There  should  be  much  prayer  for  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
word.  This  prayer  should  be,  (a)  for  one's  self,  (b)  for  others,  and 
special  hearers,  (c)  and  for  the  preacher;  and  this  through  the 
service. 

5.  The  hearer  should  carry  to  the  service  a  warm,  Christian 
heart.  Preaching  to  cold  hearta  is  like  sowing  seed  in  a  cold, 
sleety,  December  day.  A  cold  audience  is  likely  to  insure  a  cold 
preacher,  and  then  the  seed  will  rattle  on  frozen  ground. 

II.    The  Way  to  Hear. 

1.  With  Reverence,  (a)  For  the  day  ;  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day,"  etc.  {b)  For  the  Place  ;  "Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into 
the  house  of  God,"  etc.  (c)  For  the  Service ;  "Praise  waiteth  for 
thee,  0  God,"  etc.     {d)  For  the  Word ;  "How  love  I  thy  law,"  etc. 

Some  study  the  dress  and  mailner  of  the  audience  ;  some  are  rest- 
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less  and  uneasy;  some  listless  and  dreamy,  and  some  sleep  like 
Eutychus. 

2.  Regard  should  be  had  to  the  Truth,  rather  than  to  its  dress  or 
delivery.  As  some  worldly  people  go  to  church  to  study  the  fash- 
ions, so  some  to  study  the  dress,  and  style  and  manner  of  the  truth 
preached.  Leighton  in  commenting  on  this  text  quaintly  and  forci- 
bly says,  while  speaking  of  the  different  results  from  the  same  ser- 
mon :  "Whence  the  difference  ?  Not  from  the  seed.  That  is  the 
same  to  all.  Not  from  the  sower  neither.  For  though  there  be 
divers  and  of  different  abilities,  yet  it  hangs  little  or  nothing  on  that. 
•  .  .  The  seed  he  sows  being  this  word  of  life,  depends  not  on  his 
qualification  in  any  kind,  either  of  common  gifts  or  special  grace. 
People  mistake  this  much.  And  it  is  a  carnal  conceit  to  hang  on  the 
advantages  of  the  minister,  or  to  eye  that  much.  The  sure  way  is  to 
look  up  to  God,  and  iiHo  thine  own  heart.  ...  If  received  into  a 
clean  and  honest  heart,  it  will  fructify  much.'' 

8.  If  not  always  personally  gratified  with  the  service,  remember 
that  other  hearers  have  other  tastes  and  necessities,  and  like  different 
topics.  There  were  early  hearers  who  preferred  Apollos  and  Cephaa 
to  Paul. 

4.  Hear  with  self-application.  The  profited  hearer  is  willing  to 
be  reproved,  instructed,  advised  and  led.  Too  many  hear  for  others, 
and  they  give  away  more  sermons  than  dollars. 

5.  While  hearing,  a  deep  sense  of  accountability  for  the  Gospel 
should  be  felt.  "The  earth,  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh 
oft  upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is 
dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from  God ;  but  that  which  beareth  thorns 
and  briars  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is,  to  be 
burned." 

And  so  we  see  why  the  Gospel  is  a  savor  of  death  unto  so  many 
who  hear  it.     They  do  not  take  heed  how  they  hear. 


"For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  shaU  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  P" — Mark 
▼iii.  36,  37. 

The  asking  of  a  question  is  often  the  strongest  possible  affirma- 
tion ;  as  ,in  the  proverb,  "What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh  after 
the  king?" 

These  questions  of  our  Saviour  teach, 

1.  That  a  man  may  lose  his  soul.' 

2.  That  he  may  lose  it  in  such  a  sense  that  the  possession  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  of  no  value  to  him. 
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3.  That  having  lost  his  soul  there  is  nothing  to  all  eternity  that 
he  can  give  or  do  to  save  it. 

4.  That  to  secure  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  soul  justifies 
taming  away  from  all  business  and  pleasure,  and  the  sacrifice  of  all 
earthly  things. 


ARTICLE  XI. 
LITERARY   NOTICES. 


1. — History  of  Rationalism;  Embracing  a  Survey  of  the  Present 
State  of  Protestant  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  A.  M. 
With  Appendix  of  Literature.  8vo.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  &  Co.     1865.     [Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

The  central  idea  of  Rationalism  is  this — that  the  Inspiration  ah 
infra  is  the  judge,  without  appeal,  of  the  Inspiration  ah  extra  aut  , 
$upra  ;  or  in  shorter  and  homelier  phrase — that  every  man  is  his 
own  Bible.  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  capacity  and  prerogative  of 
the  cultivated  reason,  and  defines  the  rationalistic  spirit  and  move- 
ment of  the  modern  age.  '^  The  heart  should  not  feel  bound  to  lean 
upon  what  Reason  can  not  fathom."  For  this  bad  tendency,  the 
author  aims  to  provide  an  antidote  by  giving  a  critical  history  of  its 
development.  "  A  history  of  a  mischievous  tendency  is  the  very 
best  method  for  its  refutation  and  extirpation." 

Beginning  with  the  times  immediately  following  Luther's  day,  he 
occupies  the  six  hundred  pages  of  his  book  with  a  critical  account  of 
the  opinions  which  soon  began  to  diverge  from  the  orthodox  stand- 
ards of  Christian  doctrine.  This  inquiry  he  pursues  from  Germany, 
through  the  other  countries  of  Protestant  Europe,  and  to  our  own 
land.  lie  does  not  go  into  lengthy  arguments  to  confute  error,  which 
is  not  his  purpose  ;  but  he  shows  much  skill  in  tracing  the  progress 
and  spread  of  false  views  from  often  small  commencements.  His 
survey  of  authors  is  very  extensive,  and  his  power  to  grasp  their  dis- 
tinctive shades  of  belief  is  abundantly  exhibited.  We  have  not 
before  met  with  his  name  as  a  writer ;  but  his  spirit  is  tjioroughly 
evangelical,  #id  his  qualifications  for  his  task  are  amply  certified  in 
these  pages.  His  perceptions  of  the  points  at  issue  in  this  great  con- 
flict are  clear,  and  his  position  with  respect  to  it  is  distinctly  pro- 
nounced. It  is  a  sad  story  and  a  long  one  of  the  warfare  thus  inau- 
gurated in  the  nominally  Christian  world.     One  very  instructive  fact 
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in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  apostasy  from  the  primitive  faith, 
is  the  gradual  disuse,  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  of  faith* 
ful  and  intelligihle  catechetical  teaching,  and  the  decay  of  pastoral 
and  pulpit  efficiency.  The  development  of  these  causes  of  Eation- 
alism  is  full  of  admonition.  The  representation  of  the  depth  of 
degeneracy  and  triviality  to  which  the  pulpit  sunk  in  the  reformed 
countries  of  the  Continent  is  most  painful. 

••» Christopher  Sunday  descanted  on  the  'Perpetual  Heait-Calendar,' 
treating  of  genera  and  species,  and  dividing  his  themes  into  '  Remarkable, 
Historical,  and  Annual  events,  Particular  numbers,  and  the  amounts  of 
Roman  currency,  the  Four  Seasons,  the  Seven  Planets,  the  Twelve 
Heavenly  signs,  and  many  aspects  and  useful  directions/  All  these,  this 
divine  claimed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  as  in  a  perpetual  calendar 
of  the  heart.  Another  preacher  adopted  as  his  theme  for  a  funeral  ser- 
mon, *  The  Secret  of  Roses  and  Flowers.'  Daniel  Keck  preached  a  dis- 
course in  1642  from  Romans  viii.  18,  calling  his  subject  *  The  Apostolic 
Syllogism,^  dividing  it  into  subject,  predicate,  and  conclusion.  The 
subject,  suffering,  was  again  divided  into  wicked,  voluntary,  stolid  and 
righteous ;  a'nd  these  further  classed  into  natural,  civil  and  spiritual  suf- 
fering. 

**A  sermon  on  Zaccheus  from  the  words,  'He  was  little  of  stature,' 
claims  for  its  theme,  *  The  stature  and  size  of  Zaccheus.'  The  first  divi- 
sion is,  he ;  the  second,  was ;  third,  small  stature.  Application  first,  The 
text  teaches  us  the  variety  of  God's  works ;  second,  it  consoles  the  poor ; 
third,  it  teaches  us  to  make  amends  for  our  personal  defects  by  virtue. 
Tholuck  well  asks,  who  would  imagine  that  the  author  of  this  sermon  was 
the  minstrel  of  *  When  the  early  sun  arises,'  *  Oh  Jesus,  all  thy  bleeding 
wounds,'  and  so  many  other  deeply  earnest  Christian  songs  which  have 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  generations  —  the  immortal  Herman  von 
Kdben  ?  A  pastor  of  Wemigerode  preached  from  Matthew  x.  80.  His 
divisions  were,  1 :  Our  hair — ^its  origin,  style,  form  and  natural  circum- 
stances. 2:  On  the  right  use  of  the  human  hair.  3:  The  memories, 
admonition,  warning  and  consolation  that  have  come  from  the  human  hair. 
4 :  How  hair  can  be  used  in  a  Christian  way !  A  Brunswick  pastor  com- 
menced his  Sabbath  discourse  on  one  occasion  with  the  words,  '  A  preach- 
er must  have  three  things ;  a  good  conscience,  a  good  bite,  and  a  good 
kiss ' ;  wherefore  his  transition  was  made  to  the  theme  under  considera- 
tion :  '  an  increase  of  my  salary.'  But  it  is  needless  to  continue  illustra- 
tions of  the  almost  universal  dearth  of  preaching.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  to  laugh  at  its  absurdity  or  weep  over  its  prostitution."  pp.  70, 
71. 

Thus  scepticism  entrenched  itself  within  the  churctfes  as  its  strong- 
hold, from  which  it  is  not  yet  expelled.  Children  were  trained  to 
accept  its  paganism  as  the  Christianity  of  the  new  dispensation. 
The  schools,  the  universities,  the  press,  joined  in  the  league  against 
the  word  and  truth  of  Christ,  till,  about  the  time  of  Napoleon's 
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supremaej  in  Earope,  the  lowest  point  of  infidelity  w^s  touched,  in 
the  almost  universal  rejection,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  of  the  faith 
for  which  the  reformers  had  perilled  life.  All  this  was  sacrilegiously 
p^med  off  on  the  public  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  that  glorious 
Reformation,  just  as  now  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Waldo  Emerson  is 
the  truest  exponent  extant  of  the  essential  spirit  or  essence  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Rock  I  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  con- 
ceive this  to  be  Irue,  is,  as  a  house  burning  to  ashes,  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  called  a  further  extension  or  development  of  a  comfortable 
family  fire. 

In  the  same  direction  was  the  altering  of  the  old  hymns  of  the 
Reformation  by  the  degenerate  offspring  of  its  bold  confessors.  This 
was  carried  on  upon  a  scale  of  strange  magnitude.  It  is  like  read- 
ing contemporary  history  to  turn  over  these  details  of  literary  to 
say  nothing  of  moral  dishonesty. 

With  Schleiermarcher,  we  reach  the  date  of  a  reactionary  movement 
which  has  gathered  strength  and  consistency,  until  even  Germany 
is  largely  delivered  from  the  hands  of  this  worse  than  secular  Philis- 
tinism. The  author  traces  this  movement  up  from  its  inception,  with 
an  eye  steadily  directed  to  the  unfolding  of  the  real  religious  condi- 
tion of  each  successive  stage  of  the  conflict.  Here,  too,  as  before, 
the  relation  of  the  struggle  within  the  church  to  the  philosophy  and 
general  literature  of  the  day,  is  touched  upon  briefly  but  intelli- 
gently. Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  controversy  occa- 
sioned by  the  publication  of  Strauss'  Life  of  Jesus  ;  and  the  honored 
names  of  Neander,  Tholuck,  Ilengstenberg  and  others  of  their  as- 
sociates, are  made  yet  dearer  to  us  by  this  record  of  their  heroic 
labors  in  turning  back  the  tide  of  anti-christian  error  from  the 
churches  of  their  fatherland. 

Passing  to  other  countries,  the  Genevan  declension  is  sketched  in 
faithfully  dark  colors :  the  English  school  of  Liberalism  inside  the 
established  church,  is  treated  with  much  minuteness,  and  an  interest- 
ing analysis  of  parties  in  that  communion  is  furnished.  The  influ- 
ence of  Coleridge  and  Arnold  upon  theological  speculations  is  shown 
to  have  been  unhappy  in  important  particulars.  The  Unitarian  de- 
fection in  the  United  States  is  given  with  sufHcient  fulness  for  Amer- 
ican readers,'  and  wi^h  commendable  fairness.  Indeed,  we  notice 
throughout  this  melancholy  history  the  absence  of  a  denunciatory 
temper,  the  steady  prevalence  of  a  desire  to  maintain  a  just  stand- 
ard of  criticism,  which  will  greatly  increase  its  usefulness  as  a  guide 
to  true  conclusions,  particularly  with  readers  who  may  lean  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  author  allows  himself  in  a  few  verbal  inaccuracies.      The 
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requent  recnrreQce  of  the  connective  '^  But ''  at  the  beginning  of 
closely  following  sentences  is  awkward.  This  becomes  less  notice- 
able as  the  work  advances,  and  the  style  generally  flows  more  easily. 
The  word  ^^  revelator  "  is  recent  and  not  good.  It  comes  from  the 
South  and  West,  and  is  needless  as  well  as  uncouth,  as  ''  revealer  **  is 
every  way  better.  Lancing  thunder  at  an  opponent,  p.  192,  must 
mean  "launching"  it.  "Resurrected,"  p.  405  —  quoted  from  an 
American  edition  of  Benan's  Life  of  Jesus — ^is  worse'  than  "revela- 
tor." There  is  no  authority  for  it  in  either  of  the  great  American 
dictionaries.  These  are  easily  removed  blemishes.  The  substantial 
and  permanent  merits  of  this  survey  are  many.  It  is  tlie  best  book 
for  its  purpose  of  any  which  have  fallen  under  our  eye.  Its  Appendix 
of  Literature,  and  Index,  are  good.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  a 
wide  perusal.  It  deals  throughout  with  subjects  which  are  of  pres- 
ent and  vital  moment. 

2. — Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Writings  of  the  Apostle 
PaiUy  and  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Richasd 
Whatelt,  D.  D.  From  the  Eighth  London  Edition.  12mo. 
Andover:  Warren  F.  Draper.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln. 
1865. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  whatever  Archbishop  Whately  may  have 
written,  for  his  style  is  so  perspicuous  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
catching  his  thought.  He  always  strikes  us  as  nearly  all  intellect ; 
not  dryly  this,  for  there  is,  now  and  then,  the  play  of  a  subtile  wii 
running  along  his  sentences,  and  he  obviously  could  enjoy  the  ludi- 
crous aspect  of  a  worsted  opponent.  But  the  impression  of  his 
pages  is  that  of  logic  rather  than  imagination,  of  mind  and  not  of 
heart.  The  more  familiar  memorials  of  this  distinguished  man  • 
which  his  death  has  called  forth,  do  something  to  change  this  ver- 
dict. Every  really  great  person  must,  of  course,  have  a  warm  side 
of  his  nature  toward  some  who  have  shared  his  life.  But  classing 
people  according  to  the  main  drift  of  their  character,  Whately,  more 
than  perhaps  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  will  stand  as  the  sharp, 
keen,  cool  analyzer  of  thought  and  things. 

In  this  volume,  the  number  of  whose  editions  indicates  its  high 
estimation  among  thoughtful  readers,  the  author  enters  the  domain 
of  dogmatic  Christianity,  with  the  purpose  of  relieving  it  of  various 
difficulties  which  he  attributes  mainly  to  a  misconception  of  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul.  His  reasoning  to  show  that  the  Epis- 
tles are  the  authoritative  expounders  of  the  Gospel  system  of  truth, 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  grave  and  conclusive  argumentation. 
So  does  he  aptly  find  the  probable  cause  of  this  apostle's  far  greater 
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endurance  of  personal  opposition  and  danger  than  any  of  the  twelve, 
in  the  fact  of  his  own  earljf  hostility  to  the  Gospel  and  its  first  con- 
fessors :  not  as  a  panishment  or  atonement  therefor,  '*  but,  that  he 
nnght  have  an  opportunity  of  completely  retracing  his  steps,  and  of 
feeling  that  he  did  so  ;  that  he  might  bring  to  bear  upon  his  dealing 
with  unbelievers  the  knowledge  of  the  perverse  prejudices  of  the 
human  mind,"  which  he  had  gained  experimentally ;  and,  by  all  his 
own  singular  progress  from  darkness  to  light,  might  the  better  play 
the  '^  Grreat  heart "  in  leading  the  first  converts  and  churches  through 
the  countless  and  sore  perils  of  their  new  pilgrimage. 

The  first  and  second  Essays,  on  The  Love  of  Truth,  and  on 
The  Difficulties  and  Value  of  Paul's  Writings  Generally,  are  ex- 
cellent. So  is  that  on  The  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
extraordinary  gifts  of  that  Divine  agent  to  the  early  church  are  well 
discriminated  from  those  which  are  permanent  and  universal  among 
Christians,  and  the  superior  value  of  the  ordinary  over  the  extraor- 
dinary gifts  thus  bestowed,  is  clearly  shown.  But  while  all  these 
Essays  are  marked  by  great  ability,  we  are  far  from  endorsing  all 
the  theology  which  we  find  in  them. 

Dr.  Whately  expends  much  labor  and  erudition  in  endeavoring  to 
relieve  the  apostle  Paul  of  all  complicity  with  Calvinism,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  Election,  Perseverance,  and  Imputation  of 
sin  and  righteousness.  He  regards  these  views  as  a  gratuitous 
impeding  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Pauline  Christianity  by  mankind, 
and  puts,  in  the  best  possible  form,  the  counter  side  of  the  case. 
Men  are  elected,  with  him,  not  to  actual  salvation,  but  to  the  privi- 
lege or  opportunity  of  this.  Christians  will  not  persevere  in  holi- 
ness by  virtue  of  electing  grace,  but  by  personal  endeavor.  Men 
are  not  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  nor  is  their  righteousness  Christ's,  but 
their  own.  Dr.  W.  is  too  candid  not  to  admit  that  his  opponents 
commonly  hold,  with  himself,  that  the  electing  and  preserving  grace 
only  works  with  the  person's  own  efforts  which  are  always  demanded 
to  ensure  salvation.  But  he  says  that  they  have  no  right  to  put  in 
'  that  statement,  and  that  it  does  not  help  them,  if  they  do.  We  shall 
not  here  argue  this  point  with  our  author.  We  claim  the  right  to 
this  proviso,  and  that  it  relieves  us  of  all  serious,  difficulty  in  the 
premises.  Whately  admits  that  his  scheme  is  not  without  its  em- 
barrassments :  also,  that  his  doctrine  is  "  arbitrary "  in  electing 
men  to  the  opportunity  of  salvation,  p.  100.  Morover,  he  con- 
cedes that  "  predestination,"  as  held  by  his  opponents,  may  be  true 
as  a  metaphysical  fact,  and  part  of  the  Gospel  scheme ;  only  he 
denies  that  it  is  revealed  as  this.  p.  141.  Why,  even  in  Christian 
lands,  thousands  are  born  into  well»nigh  inevitable  perdition,  be 
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allows  to  be  a  fact  which  '^  neither  Calvinist  nor  Arminian  can 
explain  ;  nay,  why  the  Almighty  does  not«  cause  to  die  in  the  cradle 
every  infant  whose  future  wickedness  and  misery,  if  suffered  to 
grow  up,  he  foresees,  is  what  no  system  of  religion,  natural  or 
revealed,  will  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  account  for/'  p.  109. 
We  do  not  see,  therefore,  -that  his  removal  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
Calvinistic  election  amounts  to  much.  He  certainly  maintains  a 
doctrine  of  "  reprobation,''  also,  about  as  stringent  as  any  which  we 
encounter  from  orthodox  pulpits. 

He  misconceives  the  position  occupied  by  Calvinists  when  he  says : 
^^  Absolute  predestination  to  eternal  life  evidently  implies  the  phys- 
ical impossibility  of  ultimate  failure" :  in  short,  the  necessary  perse- 
verance of  the  elect,  p.  128.  We  know  of  no  such  doctrine  in 
our  churches  :  what  there  may  be  abrpad,  we  do  not  know.  Neither 
is  the  fact  of  Imputation  held  so  as  to  make  Adam's  sin  or  Christ's 
righteousness  ours,  as  if  by  a  literal  transfer  of  personal  qualities, 
which  is  a  psycological  impossibility.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  battering  down  imaginary  giant-castles  in  these  pages. 

It  is  a  very  curious  disquisition  which  maintains  that  the  Scrip- 
tures are  in  the  habit  of  teaching  doctrines,  and  to  some  extent 
moral  duties,  by  contrary  representations  of  them,  thus  requiring  us 
to  strike  the  resultant  of  actual  truth.  This  is  a  nice  operation, 
and,  as  the  author  confesses,  a  dangerous  one.  With  respect  to 
doctrine,  the  path  is  more  obvious,  and  we  might  claim  that  our 
Calvinistic  symbols  should  equally  have  the  benefit  of  this  rule 
of  interpretation,  as  they  merely  enunciate  biblical  propositions 
mostly  in  biblical  language,  not  attempting  a  metaphysical  adjust- 
ment of  the  opposite  and  seemingly  opposing  ideas.  As  to  practical 
morals,  the  case  is  less  clear.  The  author's  argument  grows  out  of 
his  erratic  and  questionable  theory,  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
has  wholly  abrogated  the  Mosaic  la^,  civil,  ceremonial,  and  moral. 
To  this  he  devotes  the  fifth  essay.  Not  that  we  are  released  from  mo- 
rality. But  we  are  bound  to  it  through  the  power  of  abstract  right  and 
holy  love,  not  by  the  Ten  Commandments.  He  argues  earnestly 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  highly  pure  and  spiritual  religion 
— ^by  throwing  the  conscience  and  will  on  the  ultimate  principles  of 
goodness,  with  no  constraint  from  positive  statute.  Beautiful  as  is 
this  ideal  of  a  virtuous  life,  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  occupies  any  such  position.  We  deny  that  its 
^^  liberty "  is  at  all  infringed  by  the  continued  obligation  of  the 
decalogue  upon  believers  in  Jesus. 

The  Sabbath,  of  course,  passes  away,  as  founded  upon  or  propped 
by  the  Fourth  Commandment  •     The  Archbishop  is  not  a  strict  con- 
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stractionist  on  this  subject.  His  Essay  on  "  Infant  Baptism  "  defends 
the  meaning  of  regeneration  as  denoting  the  Tisible  relation  of  the 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  this  is  the  scriptural  use 
of  the  term.  Thus  he  would  avoid  the  objection  urged  against  the 
liturgy  of  his  church.  We  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  positiveness 
with  which  he  repels  the  imputation  against  its  teachings,  that "  who- 
ever is  baptized  is  a  Christian  and  will  therefore  be  saved."  He 
says  :  "  Now  I  feel  certain,  from  long  experience  and  attentive  ob- 
servation, that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  imputation  here 
conveyed.  I  mean  that  it  is  not  true,  as  is  evidently  designed  to  be 
implied,  that  there  exists  any  party,  school  or  class  of  men  among 
our  clergy — even  the  worst  of  them — who  teach  such  a  doctrine.'* 
Our  impression  was  quite  different — ^pefhaps  from  the  fact  that  not  a 
few  of  the  membership,  we  are  very  sure,  do  entertain  that  ground 
of  hope  for  themselves,  which  further  appears  to  us  most  natural.  If 
we  err  in  this  opinion,  we  should  be  most  happy  to  know  it. 

In  a  note  on  p.  338,  we  discover  a  remark  which,  to  our  mind, 
speaks  much  for  the  Christian  conscientiousness  of  this  distinguished 
prelate.  We  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  Episcopal  brethren. 
It  informs  us,  that  he  adopted,  in  his  diocese,  the  rule  of  admitting 
none  to  "  confirmation,"  who  were  not  prepared  injmediately  "  to 
attend  the  Lord's  Table  "  ;  so  as  to  guard  against  the  ^'  error  which 
I  well  knew  to  be  prevalent  of  bringing  forward  for  confirmation, 
persons  unfit  or  unwilling  to  partake  of  the  eucharist,  and  who,  too 
often,  never  do  partake  of  it  at  all." 

Dissenting  as  we  do  from  many  conclusions  arrived  at  in  these 
pages,  we  are  glad  that  a  new  edition,  with  the  author's  last  revisions, 
is  issued,  and  that  it  is  to  be  followed  by  another  volume  on  Some 
of  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Dr.  Whately's 
works  are  all  of  permanent  value.  Their  study  can  not  but  sharpen 
and  strengthen  the  mind,  and  however  they  may  miss,  at  some  points, 
what  we  regard  as  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  reverence  mani- 
fested for  the  authority  of  that  word  of  the  Lord  is  deserving  of  all 
praise  and  imitation. 

The  publisher  will  allow  us  to  direct  his  notice  to  one  or  two  errors 
which  are  important  enough  to  be  corrected  on  his  stereotype  plates. 
On  p.  30,  third  line  from  the  foot,  a  not  is  evidently  wanting  before 
"  to  relax."  On  p.  230,  eighth  line  from  the  top,  "  ^aEnon"  should 
read  J^cn.  We  have  lost  our  reference  to  a  few  other  less  serious 
inaccuracies. 

Again  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  why  can  not  our  publishers  go  to 
the  small  additional  expense  and  trouble  of  indexing  alphabetically 
a  work  of  important  reference  like  this  ?     At  Andover,  we  should 
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think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  enough  to  do  such  labor.  The  table 
of  contents  and  the  side  summaries  are  good :  but  they  are  quite 
insufficient  for  a  prompt  turning  to  any  special  topic  or  text  in  the 
volume.  .  We  contend  that  students  of  such  books,  as  well  as  their 
cursory  readers,  have  rights  which  ought  to  be  respected. 

8. — DantSy  as  Philosopher^  Patriot  and  Poet,  With  an  Analysis  of 
the  Divina  Commedia,  its  Plot  and  Episodes.  By  Vincenzo 
BoTTA.     Cr.  8vo.      New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    1865. 

WriH  all  deference  to  a  spicy  contemporary,  we  doubt  if  almost 
any  person  of  average  information  could  have  produced  this  volume 
in  three  weeks.  If  that  might  have  sufficed  to  put  it  on  paper,  there 
is  an  amount  of  study  garnered  here  which  would  require  a  much 
longer  summer  than  this  for  its  growth  and  ripening.  Nor  do  we 
precisely  take  in  the  point  of  the  criticism  about  the  "  second-hand  " 
quality  of  these  njaterials.  We  suppose  it  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  any  absolutely  new  facts  or  ideas  concerning  the*  subject  of  this 
monogram  will  turn  up,  though  sometimes  a  "  German  "  pick  axe 
will  strike  a  deposit  of  hitherto  buried  ore,  in  the  most  unlikely  spot. 
Freshness  in  treating  old  themes  is  to  be  exacted  of  new  writers 
upon  them :  the  claim  of  originality,  in  these  beaten  walks  of  lit- 
erature, at  once  starts  a  suspicion  of  mental  eccentricity  and  possibly 
aberration. 

This  book  is  a  tide-mark  of  the  world's  progress.  Six  hundred 
years  ago,  Italy  was  at  the  sunrise  of  a  "  revival  of  letters  "  from 
the  dreary  night  .which,  nearly  as  many  years  before,  had  shut  down 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  had  been  a  darkness 
which  might  be  felt ;  but  it  was  scattering  before  the  returning  light. 
Europe  was  all  astir  with  the  new  inspiration.  It  was  the  age  of 
intellectual  reconstruction.  All  the  life  which  was  in  the  old  world 
was  pouring  again  into  the  tide  of  men's  ideas,  through  the  recovered 
and  popularized  classic  literature.  Politics  were  undergoing  a  not 
less  decided  change  in  the  direction  of  liberal  view^.  Men  were 
beginning  to  look  out  from  Uie  ancient  homestead,  with  a  suspicion 
that  this  earth  was  perhaps  as  large  again  as  they  had  thus  far  re- 
garded it.  They  were  stretching  their  limbs,  so  long  bent  up  in 
painful  postures,  with  ominous  indications  that,  before  long,  the  race 
would  require  more  room  to  lie  down  and  rise  up  in  than  had  hith- 
erto sufficed.  Even  the  old  ecclesiastical  system  had  begun  to  feel 
the  jostling  of  the  uneasy  times,  and  St.  Peter's  crown  did  not  sit  so 
quietly  on  anointed  heads  as  a  hundred  or  two  years  gone  by.  Just 
then,  Dante  came  upon  the  exciting  stage,  bom  in  1265 ;  and  this 
book  is  one  of  the  birthday  memorials  which  the  six  hundredth  an- 
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niversary  of  that  event  has  called  forth  with  the  prodigality  of  both 
an  individual  and  a  national  enthusiasp. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  ovation  of  the  Italian  people  to  their 
great  poet,  should  have  taken  place  in  the  midst  of  another  reviving 
of  their  country  as  profound  as  was  the  awakening  of  it  from  former 
slumbers,  which  welcomed  his  birth.  The  Dante  jubilee  is  one  of 
the  proofs  of  this  new  arousing.  Young  Italy  came  forth  to  say  to 
the  age,  through  this  celebration,  that  again  she  is  alive  and  on  her 
feet,  as  when  her  illustrious  son  wrote  his  name  for  immortality,  not 
as  a  poet  only,  but  as  a  patriot  statesman,  on  her  then  heroic  annals. 
It  was  an  act  of  love,  almost  of  religious  devotion.  There  was  a 
more  than  poetic  justice  in  tiro  assignment  of  these  ceremonies  to 
his  own  beloved  Florence,  where  he  had  lived  and  sung,  and  admin- 
istered the  government  of  the  state  with  equal  wisdom  and  purity ; 
and  from  which,  at  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  had  been  sent  forth 
by  a  hostile  faction,  to  an  exile  of  twenty  years  of  noblest  fortitude 
amidst  keenest  sorrows,  from  which  death  only  released  him. 

Dante  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  not  only  represent  all  that  is 
best  in  their  own  age,  but  also  herald  the  coming  fortunes  of  their 
race,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  prophetic  ordination.  Without  falling  into 
a  vein  of  blind  hero-worship,  one  may  concede  his  uncommon  learn- 
ing in  literature,  philosophy,  science,  statesmanship ;  his  great  sa- 
gacity, and  remarkable  powers  of  persuasion  ;  his  magnificent  poetic 
genius ;  his  devoutly  religious  spirit  and  life.  All  this  he  dedicated 
to  his  country's  service  with  the  heartiest  zeal.  Just  at  the  era  of 
his  nation's  newly  begun  existence,  he  threw  himself  into  her  his- 
tory with  a  moulding  and  impelling  force  which  has  had  very  few 
parallels.  No  one  man  has  ever  more  directly  and  energetically 
influenced  his  own  countrymen  than  he.*  He  did  more  to  form  the 
language  of  Italy  to  its  present  beauty  and  purity  than  Pascal  did  for 
the  French — nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  as  Homer  did  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks.  He  opposed,  with  all  his  influence,  the  politi- 
cal designs  of  the  Papacy,  as  reorganized  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Inno- 
cent III. ;  and  though  he  died  in  the  Koman  communion,  he  was 
really  one  of  the  reformers  inside  that  church  before  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  had  the  loftiest  sense  of  honor,  an  utter  freedom  from 
unworthy  self-regard.  What  can  be  nobler  than  his  response  to  the 
magnates  of  Florence,  when  they  wished  him  to  return,  under  the 
safe  conduct  of  a  general  amnesty,  as  if  a  pardoned  enemy  of  the 
State.  "  Can  I  not  everywhere  behold  the  mirror  of  the  sun  and 
the  stars?  speculate  on  sweetest  truths  under  any  sky,  without 
giving  myself  up  ingloriously,  nay,  ignominiously,  to  the  populace 
and  city  of  Florence?    Nor  shall  I  want  for  bread." 
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All  this  personal  greatness  and  goodness  of  his  illustrions  country- 
man is  worthily  commemorated  hy  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  gives  us  a  lucid  analysis  of  Dante's  writings, 
particularly  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  with  copious  illustrative  quota- 
tions. The  v6lume  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  that 
master-piece  of  imaginative  composition.  We  close  it  with  a  new 
impression  of  the  truth  which  Mendelssohn  so  well  expresses  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Rome :  "  It  is  a  thought  fraught  with  exultation, 
that  a  man  is  capable  of  producing  creations,  which  after  the  lapse 
of  a  thousand  years,  still  renovate  and  animate  others."  That  is  the 
true  immortality.  % 

4.  —  Sesame  and  Lilies,  From  Lectures  delivered  at  Manchester, 
1864.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.  A.  1.  Of  Kings'  Treasuries.  2.  Of 
Queens'  Gardens.     New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Son. 

The  day  has  come  when  whatever  John  Ruskin  may  write  on  any 
subject  is  sure  of  being  read.  The  angry  dissent  may  be  spoken  ;  he 
may  be  sneered  at ;  the  critic  may  pick  flaws,  but  the  honesty,  the 
simplicity,  the  fine  thoughtfulness,  the  right  intention  of  his  writings 
is  patent  to  every  one ;  and  such  is  the  longing  in  these  days  of  sur- 
face writing  for  books  which  are  made  because  these  autliors  had 
something  to  say,  that  a  book  from  him,  now  and  for  so  long  the  ac- 
knowledged master  of  the  art  of  making  an  English  sentence,  is  a 
notable  event  in  the  literary  world.  No  educated  man  can  ignore 
the  fact.  And  though  the  author  shows  in  this  hrocjiure  something  of 
that  all-talking  egotism  which  is  so  often  the  attendant  of  riper  years, 
he  has  won  so  high  a  positiqn  that  it  is  not  unpleasant,  but  rather  the 
means  by  which  we  gain  the  every  day  opinion  of  a  thoughtful  man 
on  literature  and  art  and  life  ;  he  talks  familiarly  with  his  readers  ; 
his  words  have  the  sweet  flavor  of  personality  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  one 
excellence  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  that  he  confides  his  loves  and 
hates  to  his  reader. 

Sesame  and  Lilies  is  one  of  the  series  of  works  in  which  he  has 
been  trying  to  teach  the  English  nation,  from  his  absolute  point  of 
view,  how  to  think  and  act.  It  is  made  up  of  two  lectures  delivered 
in  Manchester  in  1864,  one  of  which  is  entitled,  "Of  Kings'  Treas- 
uries," the  other,  "Of  Queens'  Gardens."  These  are  the  fantastic 
titles  by  which  he  introduces  first  a  Discourse  upon  the  Kingly  Power 
of  a  noble  Education,  and  secondly  a  Discourse  upon  "What  special 
portion  or  kind  of  this  Royal  Authority,  arising  out  of  noble  P^duca- 
tion,  may  rightly  be  possessed  by  Women ;  and  how  far  they  also 
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are  called  to  a  true  Queenly  Power/'  One  answers  the  question. 
Why  to  read ;  the  other,  What  is  woman's  place,  and  how  shall  she 
he  educated :  and  you  see  at  once  that  he  has  chosen  a  practical  and 
attractive  theme  ;  and  when  we  add  that  he  writes  with  the  deep  in- 
tensity of  personal  conviction  and  the  careful  compactness  of  a  con- 
scientious scholar,  you  need  no  further  incentixre  to  read  and  study 
the  book.  But  this  outline  is  only  the  frame  upon  which  he  hangs 
his  brilliant  tapestry  of  thoughtful  word-painting.  The  value  of  good 
books,  the  difficulty  of  reading  them  so  as  to  carry  away  the  true 
meaning  of  the  author,  the  majesty  of  the  great  authors  whom  we 
look  at  daily  upon  our  book-shelves,  the  kingly  power  that  they  confer 
upon  us  when  we  allow  them  to  teach  us  the  difference  between  a 
sensitive  nobility  of  feeling  and  mere  vulgarity,  and  England's  terri- 
ble deficiency  as  a  nation  in  a  true  sensitiveness  to  power  in  litera- 
ture, or  excellence  in  art  and  science,  or  beauty  in  nature,  and  her 
sordid  pursuit  of  gain — those  are  the  topics  which  Mr.  Ruskin  treats 
upon  with  all  his  well  known  tact  and  mastery.  And  in  the  second 
lecture,  pursuing  the  subject  in  its  application  to  woman,  he  de- 
fines her  place  and  power,  her  suitable  education,  and  "her  queenly 
office  with  respect  to  the  State"  with  a  justness  and  correctness  and 
delicacy  which  make  it  perhaps  the  finest  prose  tribute  ever  paid  to 
woman.  It  honors  the  author's  heart ;  it  shows  his  nobility  and 
greatness  of  heart.  Much  as  has  been  said  since  Tennyson  wrote  the 
Princess,  about  the  sphere  and  work  of  woman,  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished since  his  famous  lines  which  so  pointedly  and  truly  and  naturally 
speak  the  intuitions  of  cultivated  common  sense  upon  this  subject. 
The  coarse  platitudes  of  literary  blue-stockings  or  the  insane  doings 
of  masculine  women  are  as  mere  heavy  thunderings  compared  with 
Mr.  Ruskin's  keen  flashing  conceptions  of  womanly  grace  and  beauty 
and  power.  This  lecture  has  the  delicate  aroma  of  poetry.  Its  pen- 
pictures,  its  felicities  of  phrase,  its  melodious  sentences,  its  exquisitely 
chotce  and  gentle  culture  cause  you  to  linger  upon  every  page. 
And  its  truths  are  so  evidently  the  final  thought  of  one  whose  instincts 
have  been  unusually  pure,  and  opportunities  of  experience  large,  that 
no  teacher  of  youth  can  rightfully  neglect  its  study.  It  gives  the  ideal 
result  of  a  true  womanly  culture,  just  lifted  above  the  common-place 
of  our  ordinary  lives.  There  is  just  enough  of  imagination  to  lend 
the  "precious  seeing  to  the  eye."  We  wish  it  might  be  scattered 
broadcast  throughout  the  land. 

The  storm  of  abuse  which  in  England  has  met  the  passionate  pro- 
test of  the  first  lecture  against  persistent  money-making,  shows  how 
keenly  and  directly  Mr.  Ruskin's  honest  words  have  cut  into  the 
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British  heart.  And  here  is  the  mistake  which  the  author  has  made. 
He  loses  his  patience.  He  lacks  the  skill  of  the  preacher.  He  de- 
nounces the  people  he  would  reform.  His  own  pure  longings  for  a 
generous  and  gentle  life  among  the  greatest  number  of  men  and 
women  can  not  wait  for  the  delay  and  weakness  of  human  nature. 
But  while  this  may  blur  the  effect  of  his  teaching  in  England,  though 
we  are  hardly  more  appreciative,  we  look  for  an  excellent  influence 
from  this  little  volume  among  ourselves.  The  beauty  and  sincerity 
of  its  thoughts  will  command  attention  ;  and  it  can  not  but  be  widely 
read,  and  to  every  reader  it  will  bring  a  blessing.  It  will  give  him 
higher  notions,  making  him  purer  and  wiser  and  happier. 

The  chief  defect  in  thisvolume  is  the  fault  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  writ- 
ings. He  is  impatient  of  a  logical  evolution  of  his  thoughts.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  sum  up  his  teachings  into  any  settled  plan.  And  again,  he  shows 
how  people  ought  to  be  improved,  without  laying  down  patiently  any 
plan.  He  theorizes,  but  is  not  practical.  It  is  perhaps  the  nature  of 
buch  minds  that  they  can  never  trace  out  their  intuitions  or  build  the 
ladders  by  which  mankind  may  reach  up  to  their  level. 

But  why  is  it  that  an  author  who  commands  such  a  circle  of  read- 
ers can  not  be  published  in  a  style  comporting  with  his  excellence? 
Here  is  a  writer  upon  the  beauty  of  art,  on  whom  have  been  lavished 
none  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  binding  which  have  given  such  an 
added  grace  and  dignity  to  the  writings  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
and  Tennyson,  and  yet  his  books  are  far  more  deserving  of  them.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  publishers  would  fiud  an  ample  return  in 
issuing  an  edition  of  Iluskin  hardly  inferior  to  the  English,  and 
copying  in  some  way  the  plates  which  go  so  far  toward  illustrating 
the  letter-press.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  scholars  are  satisfied 
with  cheap  and  imperfectly  printed  copies  of  favorite  authors.  An 
edition  of  modern  Painters  and  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  from  River- 
side would  find  a  welcome  in  many  hundred  homes. 

6,  —  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wohey  to  the  Death 
of  Elizabeth,  By  James  Anthony  Frodde,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  III.,  IV.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co. 

We  have  spoken,  in  a  previous  number,  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  this  very  able  and  interesting  historical  work :  the  exceed- 
ing beauty  of  the  letter-press,  the  fascination  of  the  style,  the  patient 
research,  the  great  (apparent)  candor  and  ingenuousness — almost 
timidity — displayed  in  the  investigation  of  matters  of  profoundest  mo- 
ment in  the  republic  of  letters  and  the  Christian  church ;  and  the 
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wide  departure  from  conclusions  universally  regarded  as  sound  hith- 
erto. These  two  volumes  exhibit  the  same  peculiar  features,  and 
embrace  a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  Henry's  second  divorce  with 
the  bloody  tragedy  ensuing,  and  his  new  and  hasty  marriage,  in  1536, 
to  his  own  death  in  1547.  Foor  Catherine*  of  Arragon  has  reached 
the  end  of  her  troubled  life,  (Jan.  7,  1536).  The  fearful  tra^dy  of 
the  beheading  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  the  green  by  the  Tower  has  been 
announced  to  the  citizens  of  London  by  the  booming  of  that  single 
cannon  on  the  battlements ;  the  Lambeth  sentence,  which  has  con- 
signed her  name  to  infamy,  has  made  Elizabeth  illegitimate  ;  and  the 
way  is  thus  open  for  Henry  to  seek  a  new  matrimonial  alliance,  and, 
through  that,  a  prince  to  inherit  his  crown.  This  he  has  already 
done,  while  the  body  of  the  murdered  Anne  is  hardly  cold,  persuaded 
to  the  step,  almost  reluctantly,  as  our  author  would  have  us  believe ! 
by  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  peers,  by  mak- 
ing the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Jane  Seymour  his  third  wife  «.nd 
Queen. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1537,  an  event  happened  which  filled  all 
England  with  joy,  and  all  Catholic  Europe  with  dismay ;  an  event 
which  Latimer  compared  to  the  bif  th  of  John  the  Baptist.  A  royal 
prince  was  born.  But  the  joy  was  speedily  abated  by  a  great  sor- 
row. In  just  twelve  days  the  young  mother  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
Happy  Jane  Seymour  I  Not  beheaded ;  not  sent  to  the  Tower ;  not 
even  suspected  of  wrong  by  the  jealous  Henry  :  Queen  of  his  pal- 
ace, his  bed,  his  heart,  for  considerably  more  than  a  whole  twelve- 
month, she  gave  birth  to  a  prince  and  heir  to  the  crown,  and  was 
gently  divorced  by  death.  "Among  all  Henry's  wives,"  says  Mr. 
Froude,  ''she  stands  out  distinguished  by  a  stainless  name,  untar- 
nished by  the  breath  of  reproach." 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  Henry,  assuredly,  that  two  years  passed 
away  before  the  crown  which  the  virtuous  Jane  had  so  suddenly  laid 
aside  was  placed  upon  a  fourth  head.  For,  on  the  very  day  of  her 
death,  the  Privy  Council  urged  the  disconsolate  King  to  make  still 
further  provision  for  the  succession  by  marrying  again  without  delay  ; 
to  which  argument  the  King  disconsolate  was  induced,  in  the  calm 
resignation  of  his  grief,  to  listen ;  professing  himself  "in  his  tender 
zeal  for  his  subjects,"  ready  for  "the  election  of  any  person  from  any 
part."  But  negociations  failed,  Francis  I.  declining  to  accede  to 
Henry's  entreaties  to  send  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  his  kingdom 
to  Calais  to  enable  the  royal  widower  to  make  his  own  election ; 
and  it  was  not  until  December,  1539,  that  Anne  of  Cleves  arrived  in 
England ;  and  then  to  make  it  apparent  to  Henry  and  to  all  the 
world  that  **any  person  from  aiiy  part"  should  not  have  been  con- 
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Btraed  so  as  to  strain  too  much  "his  tender  zeal  for  his  subjects." 
Anne  did  not  please  him  ;  he  called  her  "a  great  Flanders  mare"  ; 
nevertheless,  "reluctant,"  he  was  married  to  her  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  January,  1540,  and  on  Saturday,  July  10th,  of  the  same 
year  he  was  released,  nqt  reluctant,  from  the  bonds  ;  a  convocation 
of  twQ  archbishops,  seventeen  bishops,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  nine 
clergy  declaring  the  marriage  "  null  and  void," 

Urged  again  by  the  Privy  Council,  for  reasons  of  state,  again  the 
patriotic  and  magnanimous  Henry  consented  to  wed,  and  in  this  in« 
stance  Catherine  Howard  was  the  elect  lady.  It  is  a  special  relief  to 
know  that  when,  after  a  year  of  uninterrupted  and  unsuspecting  do- 
mestic peace  to  the  King,  Catherine  Howard  was  accused  of  the 
foulest  dishonor,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  and  tried,  and 
pronounced  guilty,  and^  executed,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  charges.  That  indiscretion  before  her 
marriage  was  proved  against  her,  both  CatHolic  and  Protestant  be- 
lieved. It  is  also  probable  Henry  believed  all  that  was  alleged  as  to 
her  misconduct  aft«r  she  became  his  wife,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  parties  who  so  vehemently  accused  her  had  the  strongest  possible 
personal  motives  for  their  conduct,  to  wit,  a  very  earnest  desire  to  keep 
their  own  heads  on  their  shoulders.  Henry  was  growing  old,  already 
past  fifty ;  evidently  there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  reasons  of 
state ;  the  Privy  Council  afflicted  his  long-suffering  soul  with  no 
more  importunities ;  he  might  now  indulge  in  solitude  to  the  end 
of  his  days  the  grief  which  his  matrimonial  mishaps  had  occasioned. 
Nevertheless  he  married,  making  Catherine,  widow  of  Lord  Lati- 
mer, his  sixth  and  last  wife.  She  outlived  Henry,  although  she 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  block,  for  once  venturing  to  express  an 
opinion  in  a  religious  conversation  with  her  husband.  Of  this  Mr. 
Froude  makes  no  note.  It  would  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  note 
that,  and  sundry  other  little*  incidents,  as  he  would  have  his  readers 
believe  that  Henry  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  chaste  of  princes, 
but  justified  in  all  his  treatment  of  his  wives. 

How  many  things  of  grandest  import  happened  during  the  eleven 
years  of  which  these  two  volumes  treat ;  events  which  have  largely 
shaped  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  through  the  following  cen- 
turies to  the  present  time,  and  whose  results  are  only  partially  ^en 
as  yet.  Amid  cloud  and  tempest,  fierce  animosities  and  strug- 
gles, religious  and  political  and  social,  plots  and  counterplots,  perse- 
cutions, banishments,  gibbets,  and  fires  of  martyrdom,  the  star  of 
the  Reformation  was  steadily  rising,  and  Henry  was  made  the  instru- 
ment, in  the  hand  of  God,  of  blessings  to  England  and  mankind 
which  he  never  honestly  intended.     He  broke  the  power  of  Kome ; 
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he  gave  the  Bible  to  the  people  ;  he  exalted  men  of  humble  birth  to 
a  high  place  in  his  kingdom,  thus  impairing  the  ancient  prescriptive 
rights  of  the  nobility,  and  initiating  a  reform  which  was  to  reach  no 
finality  until  the  House  of  Commons  should  become  the  controlling 
power  in  the  British  government,  and  the  rising  tide  of  democracy 
should  threaten  to  plough  the  parks  of  the  nobles  as  a  field,  and  to 
overturn  the  throne  itself.  Some  of  the  greatest,  best,  most  heroic 
men  that  the  world  ever  saw,  lived  and  acted  their  illustrious  part, 
and  died  during  that  dreadful,  stormy,  bloody  period,  sealing  their 
testimony,  as  patriots  and  citizens,  with  their  blood.  What  magnifi- 
cent pictures  does  Mr.  Froude  give  us  of  Hugh  Latimer,  the  daunt- 
less Christian  preacher ;  of  William  Tyndale,  to  whose  incomparable 
genius  and  great  learning  and  apostolic  piety,  faith  and  love  and 
courage,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  version  of  the  English  Bible  ; 
and  even  of  Reginald  ^ole,  of  whom  he  would  fain  have  his  readers 
think  only  as  a  vain,  ungrateful  man,  returning  evil  for  good  to  the 
most  generous  of  friends  and  most  forbeiiring  of  monarchs,  which  he 
declares  Henry  to  have  been.  We  must  ask  Mr.  Froude's  pardon, 
nevertheless,  for  professing  a  sentiment  very  like  admiration  in 
listening  to  the  faithful  Reginald  while  he  addresses  to  the  haughty 
King  such  words  as  the  following :  ^*Was  it  indeed  your  conscience 
which  moved  you  ?  Not  so.  You  lusted  after  a  woman  who  was 
not  your  wife.  You  would  make  the  word'  of  God  bear  false  wit- 
ness for  you ;  and  God's  providence  has  permitted  you  to  overwhelm 
yourself  with  infamy." 

That  Henry  was  a  prince  of  magnificent  powers  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. His  contest,  single-handed,  with  Rome  in  the  height  of  her 
supremacy,  was  such  a  feat  of  daring  as  the  world  has  not  often  wit- 
nessed ;  and  it«)  momentous  issues  impart  to  it  great  moral  sublimity. 
That  the  world  is  still  reaping  immeasurable  benefit  from  the  meas- 
ures he  carried,  is  equally  true.  That  his  age  wad  barbarous  ;  that 
he  ofiended  both  Catholics  and  Pi-otestants,  the  two  great  contending 
parties  for  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  that  all  men  were  warped  by 
prejudice  ;  that  every  European  court  was  full  of  intrigue  and  lies ; 
and  that  Henry  was  maligned  :  all  this  must  be  admitted.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  wrongs  he  did  to  women  have  brought  upon  him  fiercer 
execrations  than  all  the  wrongs  to  man  that  have  ever  been  laid  to 
his  charge.  That  Mr.  Fronde's  labors  have  set  some  things  in  a 
new  light  and  will  secure  a  truer  appreciation  of  Henry,  we  are  glad 
to  believe.  This  history  is  a  masterly  work,  and  deserves  to  be  not 
only  read,  but  studied ;  and  it  will  be  studied.  We  deliberately 
affirm,  nevertheless,  that,  with  only  these  pages  from  which  to  glean 
evidence  for  a  verdict,  we  are  pressed  directly  to  the  conclusion  that, 
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with  whatever  great  and  noble  and  statesman-like  qualities,  the  stal- 
worth  Tudor  was  the  incarnation  of  cold,  cruel,  remorseless  selfish- 
ness, with  whom  a  fancied  personal  wrong  was  as  the  greatest  of 
state  crimes,  and  who  shed  the  purest  and  best  blood  in  his  kingdom 
as  lightly  as  that  of  the  '^great,  goodly  and  fat  hart,"  sent  by  the 
hand  of  his  servant  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  his  way  to  France  to  dis- 
cuss, in  a  convention  of  cardinals,  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

6.—2heLi/e  of  John  Brainerd^  the  brother  of  David  Brainerd,  and 
his  successor  as  Missionary  to  the  Indians  of  New  Jersey.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd,  D.  D.  12mo.  Philadelphia:  Pres- 
byterian Publication  Committee.     1865. 

"Although  not  so  great  a  man,  John  Brainerd  was  as  holy  as  his 
brother  David."  This  was  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  it  was  doubtless  just.  John  lacked  his  brother's  genius — that 
ineffable  spirit,  part  mental  and  part,  we  had  almost  said,  divine, 
which,  aside  from  his  pious  single-heartedness,  gave  him  power  like 
a  living  magnet.  David  Brainerd  had  a  large  suffusion  of  this  ethe- 
rial  aura,  John  had  none  of  it.  But  he  had  all  the  rest.  He  was  a 
most  faithful  missionary,  toiling  on,  for  a  generation  of  years,  with 
great  sagacity,  earnestness,  self-sacrifice,  and  good  success  in  the 
work  which  his  brother  had  begun.  David's  rapid  course  had 
been  like  a  three  years'  flight  of  an  angel.  John  followed  on  foot, 
like  any  apostolical  mortal.  The  transition  of  this  history  of  evan- 
gelization from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  brothers,  forms  one  of 
the  strons:  attractions  of  the  volume. 

The  editor  has  fairly  exliausted  his  subject ;  and  the  picture  he 
draws  of  primitive  missionary  toil  and  hardship  is  very  instructive. 
Valuable  information  is  given  concerning  our  early  relations  to  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  and  some  reproofs  are  administered  on  the 
selfishness  of  our  public  policy  toward  this  race,  which  are  righteous. 
It  is  a  lamentable  and  shameful  record.  The  author  deals  rather 
too  much  in  exhortation  to  his  readers,  to  improve  the  general  run 
and  tenor  of  the  story  for  personal  stimulation  to  duty;  tells  us 
oflcner  than  is  needful,  where  to  stop  and  admire  his  hero's  excellen- 
ces. He  forgets,  perhaps,  sometimes  thut  he  is  not  writing  a 
sermon. 

There  is  some  carelessness,  moreover,  in  the  authorship.  We  do 
not  know  the  authority  for  writing  President  Samuel  Davies'  name, 
Davis^  as  it  is  here  uniformly  given.  Nor  is  there  any  adverb,  *'rep- 
etitiously."  The  adjective  form  of  this  word,  which  seems  to  be  a 
favorite  with  the  biographer,  is  awkward  enough.  We  protest  against 
its  being  turned  into  the  still  worse  adverbial  state. 
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The  notes  and  appendix  contain  much  curious  antiquarianism. 
We  honor  the  author's  diligence  and  loving  spirit  in  fulfilling  this 
task.  It  reminds  us  of  Old  Mortality  chiselling  out  the  epitaphs 
of  the  Scottish  Martyrs  on  their  moss-grown  headstones. 

7. — An  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  Noted 
Names  of  Fiction ;  Including  also  Familiar  Pseudonyms,  Sur- 
names bestowed  on  Eminent  Men,  etc.,  often  referred  to  in  Lit- 
erature and  Conversation.  By  William  A.  Wheeler.  12mo. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1865. 

Our  literature  has  become  so  laden,  rather  than  always  embel- 
lished, with  allusions  to  famous  personages  and  events,  real  and 
fictitious,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  describe  a  thing  by  this  sort  of  per- 
sonation, that  a  work  explaining  such  references,  under  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  is'as  necessary  as  an  ordinary  vocabulary  of  the 
language  itself.  How  vast  an  amount  of  this  material  lies  along  the 
track  of  English  authorship  alone,  for  a  century  or  two  gone  by,  is 
shown  by  the  size  of  this  volume  which  has  been  limited  to  but  a  patt 
of  this  general  field.  The  labor  of  selecting  the  topics  for  this  book, 
must  have  been  about  equal  to  that  of  preparing  these  explanations. 
The  author  announces,  in  his  well  written  Preface,  the  principles 
which  have  guided  him  in  this  extension  of  the  Appendix  which  he 
^rnished  for  Webster's  last  edition.  The  favor  with  which  that  exper- 
iment was  received,  has  amply  justified  him  in  thus  continuing  his 
labors,  and  we  doubt  not  the  present  volume  will  find  a  ready  sale. 
To  the  younger  class  of  readers,  it  must  be  invaluable. 

With  the  difficulties  so  obvious  in  the  path  of  such  a  compilation, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  criticize  the  volume  for  omissions  which  every 
one  will  be  easily  discovering,. since  there  is  no  end  to  the  subjects 
which  might  seem  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  here,  on  the  plan 
explained  by  the  author,  as  others  which  are  admitted.  Thus,  it  is 
not  apparent  why  "  Tam  O'Shanter"  shonld  not  be  noticed  as  much 
as  "  Ichabod  Crane"  ;  why  the  * 'Doctor  Dubitantium"  should  not  be 
found  along  side  the  *'Dulcifluous  Doctor."  We  think  the  Scrip- 
ture allusions  might  very  well  have  been  omitted,  as  they  are  found 
explained  in  so  many  common  books.  •Almost  every  one  knows 
what  *'Azazel,"  ''Gabriel,"  "Baal,"  ''Moloch,"  signify ;  while  one 
might  not  readily  find  a  key  to  the  "Diamond  Necklace,"  or  the 
"Ring  of  Amasis,"  or  Carlyle's  "Ship  of  Fools,"  or  the  "Blarney 
Stone"  legend,  unless  he  happened  to  have  an  Appleton's  Cylopie- 
dia :  perhaps  not  even  then.  But  the  author  proposes  to  give  us 
another  volume,  for  which  he  can  not  lack  abundant  subjects. 
The  Pronouncing  apparatus  is  a  useful  feature  of  the  work,  and  itg 
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whole  style  is  neat  and  convenient.  We  have  not  looked  to  find 
errors  in  the  explanations  given,  and  have  not  found  any,  though  the 
author  presumes  there  may  be  some,  whidi  will  doubtless  in  due 
time  be  discovered.  We  shall  put  this  book  within  easy  reach  be- 
side Mr.  Wheeler's  Manual  of  English  Pronunciation,  which  for 
years  we  have  found  a  really  valuable  work.  Such  labor-saving  di- 
gests are  indispensable  in  these  days  of  much  to  do  in  a  short  time. 

8. — Elements  of  Political  Economy,  By  Arthur  Latham  Perrt, 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  College. 
8vo.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1866.  [Boston : 
Lee  &  Shepard.] 

Professor  Perrt  here  gives  us  a  plain,  practical,  substantial 
treatise  with  no  ambitious  style,  but  trusting  to  the  ideas  to  retain 
and  interest  the  reader,  he  unfolds  his  subject  symmetrically,  and  if 
not  exhaustively  yet  fully.  The  questions  of  value,  production, 
labor,  capital,  money,  credit,  etc.,  are  so  discussed  as  to  give  new 
light  and  a  deeper  interest  in  their  study.  It  would  do  some  of  our  un- 
easy working  men  great  good  toexamiae  here  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  Professor  shows,  in  most  unexpected  ways, 
how  mutually  dependent  the  various  interests  in  political  economy 
are.  If  one  suffer,  all  must  suffer  with  it.  So  the  men  of  each  inter- 
est have  an  independence  and  kind  of  sovereignty  of  their  own.  This 
is  a  book  that  a  free,  voting,  legislating  people,  like  ours,  should 
study  earnestly. 

9.  —  Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects,  A  Series  of  Popular  Lec- 
tures. By  J.  G.  Holland.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  & 
Co.     [Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith  somewhere  puts  the  rather  utilitarian 
query  ;  "  But  does  the  production  of  a  questionable  book  really  sur- 
pass in  merit  the  production  of  a  field  of  unquestionable  turnips  ?" 
If  so  sensible  a  suggestion  had  taken  root  and  borne  fruit,  these 
many  years  gone  by,  it  would  certainly  have  made  a  great  change  in 
the  vegetable  market,  however  it  might  have  affected  the  book  trade. 
Some  may  think  that  even  Mr.  Smith  himself  might  have  made  a 
better  investment,  at  times,  in  turnip-seed  than  in  types.  We  in- 
cline to  much  the  same  opinion  in  the  present  case.  Dr.  Holland 
had  better  have  left  his  well  worn  manuscript  lectures  on  the  shelf, 
satisfied  with  having  been  * 'royally  paid  for"  them  both  in  dollars 
and  popularity.  Tliey  answered  well  enough  for  ears  predisposed  to 
like  them :  they  do  not  read  so  well  as  they  doubtless  sounded.  It 
is  a  literary  vice  of  the  day,  that  authors,  who  have  made  a  hit. 
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must  put  all  their  old  manuscript  to  presB,  thinking  popeibly  that 
their  stronger  intellectual  ofl'epring  will  help  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weaker.  It  is  a  blunder  which  has  marred  not  a  few  literary 
reputations.  Tlie  lecturer  has  mistaken  the  courteous  wish  of  some 
interested  auditor,  that  he  would  print  what  had  just  pleaded  a  char- 
itable assembly  of  not  over  critical  people,  for  a  verdict  of  permanent 
value  upon  his  discourse — a  very  great  non  sequituTj  not  unfre- 
quently.  He  has  a  lecture  here  on  the  art  of  lecturing,  and  a 
vindication  of  this  as  an  emphatically  important  adjunct  of  mod- 
em, Christian  civilization.  We  do  not  see,  however,  such  an 
illustration  of  this  position  in  his  pages,  as  to  feel  very  powerfully 
convinced  of  the  point  which  he  argues.  Not  that  we  particularly 
take  exception  to  the  general  run  of  his  opinions :  but  they  have 
neither  a  freshness  or  a  weight  which  greatly  commends  them  to 
regard. 

10. — Life  and  Times  of  Joseph    Warren,     By  Richakd  Fkothing- 
HAM.     8vo.     Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.     18G5. 

This  portly  octavo  is  occupied  mostly  with  the  local  history,  in 
and  around  Boston,  of  about  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  our  Revolutionary  war.  Dr.  Warren's  life  is  the  centre 
around  which  this  large  amount  of  material  is  grouped.  It  travels 
over  a  much  frequented  road,  in  its  more  popular  details ;  conse- 
quently, it  it  difficult  to  gather  up  any  considerable  amount  of  fresh 
interest.  But  those  were  stirring  times,  when  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
Old  South  Church  rang  with  the  harangues  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty : 
— the  pulpit  of  the  latter  got  so  used  to  this  sort  of  eloquence  in 
those  days,  from  civilians  as  well  as  the  clergy,  that  it  has  not  lost 
the  habit  yet.  It  is  curious  to  read  tlie  accounts  of  the  popular  en- 
thusiasm of  that  date,  in  this  old  city :  '^  Garrets  were  crowded 
with  patriots ;  mechanics  and  lawyers,  porters  and  clergymen,  hud- 
dled promiscuously  into  them  ;  their  decisions  were  oracular ;  and 
from  thence  they  poured  out  their  midnight  .reveries.  They  soon 
determmed  to  form  an  independent  empire."  So  writes  a  contempo- 
rary Tory. 

This  memoir  is  too  much  loaded  with  docuj^ents  to  be  sought 
after  by  the  patrons  of  our  circulating  libraries.  It  is  better  adapted 
to  the  shelves  of  our  Historical  and  University  Societies,  and  to  the 
private  collections  of  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  literary  tastes.  The 
distinguished  subject  of  it  is  well  portrayed  in  the  impulsive  yet 
deep-seated  patriotism  which  has  marked  him  out  so  prominently 
among  the  leaders  of  that  revolution.  His  worth  to  the  cause  of  ' 
freedom  lay  not  so  much  in  what  he  did,  as  in  the  personal  enthn- 
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siasm  which  he  threw  into  the  work.  He  set  others  a  high  example 
which  they  followed ;  especially,  he  fired  the  young  men  of  this  re- 
gion with  an  ardor  in  the  resistance  of  foreign  tyranny,  which  bore 
rich  fruit  in  the  war  which  came  after.-  Warren  was  the  Theodore 
Winthrop  of  that  struggle  for  nationality — ^perhaps  we  had  better 
said,  its  Colonel  Ellsworth.  The  fame  of  these  men  does  not  spring 
from  such  elaborate  books  as  this,  nor  is  it  increased  by  them.  For^ 
tunately,  the  expense  of  book-making  is  too  great  to  give  much 
encouragement  to  this  voluminous  style  of  life-writing,  except  of  the 
few  master  spirits  of  their  age. 

11,— The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  By  J.  Gr.  Hollakd,  Member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  8vo.  Springfield :  Gur^ 
don  Bill.     1866. 

The  purpose  of  this  memoir  is  to  delineate  the  personal  character 
rather  than  the  official  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Leaving  to  others  the 
more  elaborate  historical  view  of  the  stirring  times  thus  recounted, 
the  present  biographer  keeps  his  eye  on  the  individual  development 
of  his  illustrious  subject,  turning  the  material  in  his  hand,  from  what- 
ever quarter  gathered,  to  this  main  design.  In  this  he  has  achieved 
a  good  success.  Writing  in  full  sympathy  with  his  theme,  he  throws 
a  warm  coloring  over  his  work,  which,  however,  rfoes  not  go  beyond 
the  measure  of  truthful  eulogy.  The  book  is  full  of  fascination. 
Its  earlier  chapters  read  like  a  romance.  The  picture  of  Western 
life  and  adventure  is  perfect,  as  we  know  by  long  and  intimate  expe- 
rience. The  later  narrative  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  successful  career  is 
careful  and  graphic.  The  author's  subject  controls  him,  and  bears 
him  along  on  its  deep  current,  not  as  on  a  holiday  voyage,  but  one  of 
most  serious  import.  Yet  his  pages  are  everywhere  sprinkled  with 
the  irrepressible  facetiousness  of  the  inexhaustible  story-teller.  If 
this  was  a  weakness  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character,  it  gave  him  a  mag- 
netic popularity  in  his  younger  days,  helped  him  largely  to  the  power 
which  he  afterwards  used  so  benevolently,  and  certainly  niade  his 
perplexed  and  burdened  presidency  much  less  chafing  than  otherwise 
it  must  have  been.  This  biography  comes  nearer  to  meeting  the 
popular  want  on  this  subject,  than  any  other  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  yet 
issued.  The  worst  part  of  the  volume  is  its  paper,  which  is  of  the 
dingy,  muddy  tinge  usually  put  into  books  that  are  sold  about  the 
country  by  agents,  at  enormous  prices.  We  heartily  join  in  the  wish 
expressed  by  several  of  our  contemporaries,  of  late,  that  the  book- 
peddling  business,  which  is  a  great  nuisance,  might  be  stopped ;  but 
our  hope  is  not  equal  to  our  wish. 
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12. — CrTaiU  and  Sherman;  Their  Campaigns  and  Generals.  By 
Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  Author  of,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Comprising  an 
Authentic  Account  of  Battles  and  Sieges,  Adventures  and  Inci- 
dents, including  Biographies  of  the  Prominent  Generals  who 
brought  to  a  triumphant  close  the  Great  Rebellion  of  1861 — 1865. 
Sold  only  by  subscription.  8vo.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat 
&  Co.    1865. 

*'  There  are  men  that  will  make  you  books  and  turn  them  loose 
into  the  world  with  as  much  despatch  as  they  would  do  a  dish  of 
fritters."  But  what  would  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  have  said, 
had  he  lived  amid  the  deluge  of  our  war  literature  ?  What  with 
biographies  of  every  brass  buttoned  official  who  had  a  private  secre- 
tary, or  hopes  to  be  governor,  and  special  narratives  of  almost  every 
affair  which  smelt  of  powder,  the  griddle  shows  no  signs  of  speedily 
cooling  off.  We  would  like  to  remind  these  prolific  writers  of  the  wise 
remark  of  the  same  military  critic  :  ^'  I  have  also  reason  to  believe, 
Mr.  Bachelor,  that  to  compile  a  history,  or  write  any  book  whatso- 
ever, is  a  more  difficult  task  than  men  imagine.  There  is  need  of  a 
vast  judgment  and  a  ripe  understanding  "  :  very  different  work  this, 
from  that  of  Don  Quixote's  painter,  ''who,  being  asked  what  he 
painted,  answered,  '  as  it  may  suit' ;  and  when  he  had  scrawled  out 
a  misshapen  cock^  was  forced  to  write  underneath,  in  Gothic  letters, 
This  is  a  cock.''  We  must  be  allowed  to  say,  tUat  the  title  page, 
which  we  here  give  in  part,  without,  however,  all  its  emphatic 
typography,  ridiculously  reminds  us  of  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  afore- 
said *'  painter  of  Ubeda." 

This  flamboyant  beginning  may  not  be  the  author's  fault :  from 
the  half  dozen  pages  of  most  fulsome  publishers'  puffs  by  which  it 
is  flanked,  we  presume  it  also  may  have  been  gotten  up  by  them 
with  an  eye  to  business.  An  author  who  falls  into  such  hands  is  to 
be  pitied,  if  ho  cares  for  anything  but  his  percentage.  The  book 
itself  is  only  of  ephemeral  value.  Mr.  Headley  has  a  turn  for  bat- 
tle scenes.  His  style  dashes  along  like  a  cavalry  rider,  or  oftener, 
perhaps,  makes  one  think  of  those  impossible  equestrian  statues 
poised  on  the  terminus  of  a  stiff  tail  as  if  just  ready  to  vault  over 
the  Alps.  It  was  unfortimate  probably  that  we^  looked  through  his 
pages  soon  after  reading  General  Grant's  Report  to  Congress,  the  other 
day.  Writing  Hke  that  ought  to  stop  this  inundation  of  half-baked 
"fritters."  There  is  a  profuse  sprinkling  of  tolerable  pictures  and 
portraits  in  this  thick,  large  type  volume,  which  will  make  it  look 
worth  its  three  or  four  dollars  to  its  rural  subscribers. 

We  will  add  a  word  or  two  more  to  what  was  said  in  the  last  • 
notice,  about  the  books  published  for  canvassing  agents.     In  nine 
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cases  out  of  ten  thej  are  a  cheat  as  to  the  amount  of  work  and 
material  given  for  the  prices  demanded.  Thick,  cheap  paper,  coarse 
type,  immense  spacing,  and  broad  fragments  of  blank  pages,  are 
made  to  swell  the  bulk  of  what  could  easily  be  put  into  half  the  size. 
For  tiiis  the  purchaser  pays  so  as  to  yield  enormous  profits  to  some- 
body. If  the  substance  of  what  is  thus  paid  for  were  of  a  high 
literary  order,  it  would  be  better.  But  the  actual  fact  is  much  like 
sticking  a  lighted  candle  into  a  hot  candlestick — ^a  ruinous  consump- 
tion at  both  ends. 

13. — Companion  Poets  for  the  People:  Robert  Browning,  O.  W. 
Holmes,  W.  C.  Bryant.  Vols.  IV^,  V.,  VI.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Fields.     1865. 

The  publishers  have  found  enough  that  is  intelligible  and,  in  a 
sense,  popular  in  Browning's  works,  to  make  up  this  addition  to  their 
nice  little  series  of  poets,  for  universal  circulation.  This  son  of  the 
Muses  is  eccentric,  brilliant,  orphic,  metaphysical,  rich  in  a  weird 
sort  of  cutting,  Mephistoplielian  irony.  He  carries  it  to  the  very 
icerge  of  the  impious  sometimes,  in  expression,  as  in  the 
''There^s  a  great  text  in  Galatians.^^ 

Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  mean  to  be  wicked  in  this  daring; 
rather  you  detect  some  sharp  hit  which  he  would  give  to  something 
which  to  him,  at  feast,  appears  worthy  of  death — whether  it  is,  how- 
ever, may  admit  of  a  doubt.  Then  there  is  another  side  to  him — 
an  almost  womanly  tenderness  which  gushes  up,  here  and  there, 
with  indescribable  beauty.  This  little  volume  will  endear  Mr. 
Browning  to  many  who  have  not  ventured  before  to  form  the  ac- 
quaintance of  so  wizard-like  a  genius. 

Dr.  Holmes  laughs  and  jests  and  fidgets  through  these  "Humorous 
Poems"  of  his  contribution.  He  is  funny,  yet  if  he  should  venture  to 
be  even  as  funny  as  he  could,  we  don't  think  the  stars  would  be  shaken 
down  by  the  laughter.  He  has  at  least  the  trick  of  the  poetical 
game,  and  at  long  intervals  shows  symptoms  of  a  true  poet's  heart. 
But  he  is  not  much  to  our  taste  in  prose  or  •poetry.  Smartness 
commands  a  quick  market,  but  there  is  not  much  immortality  in  it. 

The  clear,  breezj^  stalwart  spirit  of  Bryant  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  each  of  the  former  poets.  He  breathes  the  bracing  air,  and 
sings  his  song  with  a  ringing  note,  as  free  from  morbid  humors  as 
the  lark  which  carols  at  heaven's  gate.  He  is  so  true  to  nature  and 
the  human  heart  in  its  healthy  moods,  that  his  most  familiar  poems 
never  can  tire.  Here  are  the  best  of  his  shorter  pieces.  We  look 
into  their  faces  as  of  old  friends,  and  welcome  them  in  this  neat  at- 
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tire.      Bryant's  reputation  is  a  growing  one.     He  has  struck  the 
chords  which,  once  vibrating,  will  vibrate  forever. 

The  illustrations  in  this  series  are  not  ofa  very  satisfying  order.  In 
these  volumes,  these  given  to  Bryant's  verses  are  the  best.  The  pic- 
torial inspirations  of  Dr.  Holmes'  muse  are  mostly  such  extravaganzas 
as  make  hideous  the  pages  of  our  comic  newspapers.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious wood-cut  revival  just  now  going  on  in  Boston.  We  hope 
some  genuine  artistic  improvement  will  come  out  of  it.  But  honestly, 
we  think  this  series  of  poets  would  be  worth  more  without  than  with 
the  whole  of  the  pictures.  Some  of  them  are  pleasing ;  but  less  consid- 
erably than  one  half.  We  think  it  was  the  "Autocrat"  who  once, 
in  a  prospectus  for  some  magazine  or  serial  tale,  protested  loudly 
against  being  *' illustrated."  Pity  that  he,  at  least,  had  not  renewed 
his  protest  and  held  to  it,  in  this  instance. 

14. — Personal  Beminiscences  of  the  Life  and  Tiinea  of  Gardiner 
Spi-ing,  2  void.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1866. 
[Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.] 

Few  authors  succeed  in  biography :  fewer  still  in  autobiography— 
BO  the  critics  have  adjudged.  It  does  not  help  the  latter  kind  of  author- 
ship that  it  is  ordinarily  deferred  to  old  age.  Fourscore  years  do  not 
leave  the  retenliveuess  of-  memory,  or  the  mental  vivacity  needed  to 
give  snch  memoirs  the  requisite  degi-ee  of  variety,  versatility,  delicacy 
of  drawing  and  toning.  They  are  apt  to  be  meagre,  dry,  stiff.  As  a 
specimen  of  writing  one's  own  life,  we  think  this  attempt  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  failures.  But  these  volumes  are  to  only  a 
small  extent  autobiographical.  They  are  mostly  occupied  with  dis- 
cussions of  ecclesiastical  and  social  questions  to  which  the  last  half 
century  has  given  rise,  and  with  which  Dr.  Spring  has  been  more  or 
less  connected.  This  gives  much  historical  interest  and  value  to  the 
work.  The  writer  thus  passes  under  review  the  theological  contro- 
versy between  the  Taste  and  Exercise  men ;  the  revival  era  in  the 
American  churches ;  Missions  domestic  and  foreign ;  the  Andover 
Seminary,  in  which  episode  the  original  compromise  of  its  founder^ 
undergoes  an  elucidation  that  clearly  shows  where  and  for  what  ends 
this  institution  was  started,  and  by  obvious  iuference,  throws  light 
on  the  present  relation  of  its  influence  to  those  primeval  objects  of 
its  creation,  in  which  Dr.  Spring's  father  was  active  and  prominent. 
Other  topics  are,  the  Hopkinsian  and  New  Haven  theologies ;  the 
rupture  in  the  Presbyterian  church ;  the  Southern  Rebellion,  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  out  of  it ;  and  a  variety  of  other  topics  of  a 
general  nature.  Dr.  Spring  handles  all  these  matters  in  the  direct  and 
positive  style  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  be  deferred  to  as  a 
Vol.  VI . — xo.  XXXI.  11 
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^^ Master  in  Israel,"  He  tells  us  early  in  the  narrative  that  the 
eldest  son  of  such  a  woman  as  his  mother  ought  not  to  lack  lor  eour* 
age,  and  his  long  and  able  career  as  a  public  man  is  certainly  free 
from  all  deficiency  on  that  score.  He  obviously  considers  himself 
to  have  come  off  ^ 'first  best"  in  all  his  passages  at  arms  ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  but  he  did. 

The  work,  being  taken  np  so  largely  with  subjects  which,  at  one 
time  or  another^  have  been  battle  groundjs  of  sharp  conflicts,  has 
much  more  of  a  polemical  than  an  experimentally  devout  air ;  yet 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  breathe  a  \eTy  tender  spirit  of  Christian 
sympathy  and  devotion.  In  one  respect,  Dr.  Spring  has  had  a  truly 
remarkable  life.  It  is,  that  being  settled  in  early  years  over  his  first 
parish  in  New  York  city,  he  should  have  retained  it,  with  growing 
power,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  amid  that  restless  population. 
Judging  from  the  many  volumes  which  his  pulpit  has  given  to  the 
press,  we  think  that  he  offers  an  unusual  example  of  what,  with  the 
Divine  blessing,  can  be  done,  by  diligence  and  good  abilities,  in  hold- 
ing an  intelligent  people  under  one's  infiuence,  through  the  medium  of 
a  stroug,  clear,  bold  mauner  of  preaching,  without  any  help  from  a 
high  literary  culture,  or  those  more  striking  and  winning  qualitiei» 
of  mind  which  go  toward  making  up  what  is  c^led  a  genius. 

15. —  Winifred  Bertram  and  the  World  She  lives  in.  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Schonberg  Cotta  Family,"  etc.  New  York  :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1866.      [Boston :     A.  Williams  &  Co.] 

This  popular  and  successful  authoress  shows  herself  in  a  totally 
new  field.  The  parties  and  scenes  are  of  our  own  times,  and  among 
the  poor  oi  London.  The  writer  seems  quite  as  much  at  home  here 
as  with  the  Great  Reformer  and  his  friends  and  times.  The  style  is 
delightful,  and  the  story,  as  it  unfolds,  engrossing ;  while  lessons  of 
practical  piety  are  taught  in  a  most  earnest  and  impressive  way. 
The  doctrinal  part  of  the  Christianity  of  the  volume  is  set  forth  by  an 
intelligent  Scotch  woman,  and  of  course  it  is  uf  the  most  subi^tantial 
kind.  For  the  readers  of  romance  we  regard  the  work  as  an  emi- 
nently useful  one. 

16. — The  Song  Without  Words.  Leaves  from  a  very  Old  Book. 
Dedicated  to  Children.  By  the  Author  of  '*^Tue  Schonbero 
Cotta  Family,"  etc.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1866. 
[Boston:     A.  Williams  &  Co.] 

This  is  one  of  those  dreamy,  mystical,  allegorical  stories,  that 
children  So  love  to  read,  and,  strange  enough,  catch  the  meaning  of 
sooner   than  older  readers.       Where    pebbles  and    sh(Uls,    mot»:ae:<, 
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grasses,  flowers  and  sea-foam  talk,  in  their  watery  nooks  and  caves, 
our  little  folk  are  all  ears,  and  understanding.  The  whole  is  sweetly 
told  by  this  charming  writer. 

17. — Tk^  Elements  of  Moral  Scie7ice.  By  Francis  Waylaxd,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  Revised  and  Improved  Edition.  12uio.  Boston :  Gould 
&  Lincoln.     1865. 

Dr.  Wayland  has  a  well  earned  reputation  as  a  successful  educa- 
tor, and  author  of  text-books.  Without  any  unusual  power  of  in- 
dependent investigation,  he  had  a  practical  sense  of  truth,  and  a 
popular  ability  to  give  it  utterance,  which  impart  to  his  works  a  high 
value.  He  pervades  his  writings  with  the  purest  Christian  spirit, 
in  which  some  of  more  philosophical  genius  than  he,  might  well 
imitate  him.  This  book  on  Moral  Science  is  too  well  known  to  nee<l 
much  remark.  The  author  has  enlarged  and  improved  it,  making 
some  changes  in  the  previous  subject  matter.  It  was  about  the  la^t 
literary  labor  which  he  performed,  and  contains  his  ripest  views  on 
the  vitally  important  topics  which  it  discusses.  Its  position,  as  an 
ethical  authority,  at  least  on  some  points,  was  sharply  enough  de- 
fined by  its  expulsion,  several  years  ago,  from  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  the  South.  Perhaps  it  will  be  popuhir  there  yet,  in  the 
good  time  coming. 

18. — The  Knightly  Soldier:  A  Biography  of  Major  Henry  Ward 
Camp,  Tenth  Conn.  Vols.  By  Chaplain  11.  Clay  Trumbull. 
Portrait  and  Plates.     Boston  :  Nichols  &  Noyes.     1865« 

This  is  one  of  those  graphic,  simple  and  tender  memorials  of  the 
war,  that  a  gi'aceful  writer  has  prepared  of  an  intimate  friend.  Col- 
lege, camp,  and  prison  life  is  sketched  with  vigor,  and  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  Knightly  Soldier  and  practical  Christian  are  well  set 
forth  for  the  imitation  of  the  reader.  We  are  constantly  discovering^ 
how  much  real  nobleness,  scholarship,  social  grace  and  piety  enno- 
bled our  army  and  sanctified  the  struggle.  This  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est and  best  volumes  of  our  already  extensive  library  of  the  war. 

19. — The  Oil  EegionB  of  Pennsylvania:  Showing  where  Petroleum 

is  found  ;  how  it  is  obtained  ;  and  at  what  cost.     With  hints  for 

whom  it   may  concera.      By  William  Wright.     12mo.    New 

York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1865.    [Boston  :  A.  Williams  &  Co.] 

The  new  editions  of  the  history  of  human  gullibility  will  have  some 
rich  chapters  to  add  to  the  South  Sea  and  Morns  Multicaulis  selUy 
out  of  these  oil-wells  which  have  proved  so  slippery  a  speculation  to 
not  a  few  recent  unfortimates.     An  honest  man  seems  here  to  hare 
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written  an  honest  book  about  this  last  wonder  in  the  market.  He 
went  on  foot  over  this  modem  Greece,  noted  its  topography,  asked 
innumerable  questions  of  the  wise  and  foolish,  compared  his  notes, 
cast  up  results,  weighed  and  measured  the  whole,  and  gives  it  to 
whom  it  may  concern  in  this  very  intelligible  and  matter  of  fact  vol- 
ume. If  the  Atlantic  Cable  deserves  a  historian,  certainly  Petrolia 
should  have  its  scribe.  We  reach  the  conclusion  tliat  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  this  new  opening  for  money-getting.  Of  course,  some  thou- 
sands of  over  hasty  adventurers  had  to  be  ruined  in  the  process  of 
experimenting  with  this  business.  But  when  the  fever  shall  be  over 
which  has  obviously  passed  its  climax,  a  mine  of  wealth  will  remain 
to  be  worked  which  will  be  a  permanent  source  of  revenue  and  un- 
told value,  like  the  coal  measures  of  our  Middle  States.  Mr. 
Wright's  book  is  full  of  interest,  scientific,  economic  and  personal. 
He  describes  the  country,  the  people,  the  young  towns,  the  well-sink- 
ing and  working  processes,  the  triumphs,  the  failures,  the  modiis  ojh 
erandi  of  the  whole  matter,  with  spirit  and  good  sense,  lubricating 
his  narrative  and  statistics  with  the  inevitable  facetiousncss  of  such 
pioneering  life.  The  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  useful  aud 
entertaining  knowledge. 

20. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia.     821  Chestnut  St.     1865. 

In  this  16mo  volume  of  432  pages,  we  have  the  titles  of  several 
thousand  books,  which  have  passed  the  inspection  and  received  the 
sanction  of  this  well  known  publishing  establishment.  They  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  heavy  octavos  like  Calvin's  Institutes  to  the  small  Sab- 
bath school  book.  While  the  wants  of  ministers  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, ;he  volumes  adapted  to  family  reading  fill  many  pages  of  this 
Catalogue.  Soundness  of  religious  sentiments  and  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  all  matters  of  taste  have  characterized  the  issues  of  this 
Board,  so  ^ar  as  we  have  examined  them.  Yet  this  has  not  been  ar- 
rived at  by  any  sacrifice  of  literary  vivacity.  A  vast  amount  of  ad- 
mirable reading  has  been  presented  thus  to  the  public  in  neat  style 
and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  We  think  our  Sabb^^th  schools  wouhl 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  list  of  juvenile  works  in  fill- 
ing their  shelves. 

21. — MisCELLANEOCS.  Sabbath  Psalter.  A  Selection  of  Psalms  for 
Public  and  Family  Worship.  Compiled  by  Rev.  IIexry-  I.  Fox, 
A.  M.     New  York :     Cadton  &  Porter.     1865. 

This  work  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  ministers  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  wished  to  have  the  people  partici- 
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pate  with  the  minister  in  some  of  the  church  services.  The  Psalms 
here  selected  are  arranged  for  all  the  Sahbaths  of  the  year,  and  so 
divided  in  printing  as  to  assign  a  verse  alternatelj  to  the  minister 
and  to  the  congregation.  For  such  a  purpose  the  selection  and 
arrangement  are  admirable. 

Little  Joe  Carter^  The  Cripple^  or  Learning  to  Forgive;  Sophia 
Jileecker^  or  The  Oirl  who  was  always  in  a  Hurry;  Country 
Sights  and  Sounds  for  Little  Eyes  and  Ears  :  The  Beginning  and 
The  End;  Willie  Elton,  The  LiUle  Boy  who  loved  Jesus ;  The 
Oulf  Stream,  or  Harry  Maynard's  Bible  ;  The  Penitent  Boy  and 
Other  Tales ;  Mysie^s  Work,  and  How  She  did  it.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  821  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  1865. 

These  are  volumes  that  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  young  readers, 
and  improve  their  manners,  and  hearts  too.  We  rejoice  in  the 
issues  of  this  House,  and  cordially  wish  them  a  wide  circulation. 

22. — Other  Books  Received.  Fisher's  Essays  on  the  Supernatu- 
ral Origin  of  Christianity,  Scribner  &  Co.  A  valuable  and  timely 
work,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  in  our  next  number. 
Meanwhile,  we  will  only  notice  here,  that  throughout  the  text,  and 
in  the  general  index,  it  gives  the  name  of  the  Positivist  Comte  as 
Compte,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  American  Cyclopoedia,  Worces- 
ter and  Webber,  and  all  foreign  and  home  authorities  known  to  us. 
Is  this  an  error  or  an  innovation  ? 

BushneWs  Christ  and  His  Salvation ;  and  Vicarious  Sacrifice : 
Scribner  &  Co. : — To  be  reviewed. 

Bobertson's  Life  and  Letters  :  Ticknor  &  Fields  : — ^To  be  reviewed. 

Herman,  or  Young  Kuightliood.  By  E.  Foxton.  2  Vols.  Lee 
&  Shepard.  A  story  of  recent  perils  and  deliverances,  in  our  coun- 
try, dedicated  to  the  mothers  of  some  of  our  dead  heroes. 

MoAsachusetts  Ecclesiastical  Law.  By  Edward  Buck.  Gould  <& 
Lincoln.  A  book  deserving  more  attention  than  we  can  now 
give  it. 

Heretvard.  The  last  of  the  English.  By  Charles  Kingslet. 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  A  graphic  picture  of  the  barbarism  and  budding 
manliness  of  our  early  ancestors. 

Wdr  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henrt  Howard  Brownell. 
Ticknor  &  Fields.  The  best  poems  produced  by  the  war,  though  not 
of  equal  merit. 

The  Mediterranean  Islands.  Sketches  and  stories  of  their  Scenery, 
History,  Painters,  etc.  By  M.  G.  Sleeper.  With  illustrations. 
Gould  &  Lincoln.  Much  better  for  young  people  than  fancy  tales, 
albeit  fancy  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  its  making  up. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 
THE   ROUND    TABLE. 

Our  Sixth  Volume.  Perhaps  we  have  come  to  such  years  and 
proportions  and  standing  as  not  to  need  an  annual  introduction  to  our 
readers. 

We  can  not  forbear,  however,  to  make  record  of  our  satisfaction  in 
having  established  such  a  Periodical,  and  in  finding  it  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis  as  early  as  its  sixth  year.  It  was  our  misfortune  to 
commeuce  the  work  in  the  opening  year  of  the  Rebellion,  when  so 
many  literary  interests  came  to  a  close,  and  almost  all  contracted 
their  limits.  Yet  through  this  trying  era  we  have  steadily  iucrea»ed, 
and  open  a  new  volume  under  more  favorable  auspices  than  ever 
before.  These  things  assure  us  that  we  have  entered  on  unoccupied 
ground,  and  have  the  favor  of  God  in  our  beginning  and  progress. 
We  hope  we  are  doing  a  good  work  for  a  sanctified  literature  and 
the  church  of  Christ ;  and  our  increasing  patronage  by  eminent 
Christian  scholars  is  fast  changing  that  hope  into  belief. 

While  we  lessen  the  number  and  increase  the  size  of  our  issues, 
changing  from  a  Bi-monthly  to  a  Quarterly,  we  do  not  design  any 
real  change  in  the  quality  of  the  Boston  Review.  We  do  not  feel,  in 
making  this  change,  that  we  are  yielding  ourselves  up  to  a  massive 
and  heavy  dignity.  We  trust  we  are  not  yet  compelled  to  that.  We 
Lope  we  shall  not  become  learnedly  uninteresting.  •  We  purpose  the 
same  brevity  in  our  articles  ;  and  if  some  of  our  contributors  say  true 
things  in  a  droll  way,  or  raise  a  smile  midway  in  some  scholastic 
thesis,  or  trim  their  thoughts  to  a  style  that  is  only  their  own,  we 
shall  not  mar  tlieir  manuscripts  by  making  them  write  by  pattern 
after  some  renowned  authors,  who  gained  their  renown  by  not  follow- 
ing any  pattern.  With  something  of  theology,  and  religion,  and 
literature,  and  broad  topics  of  the  day,  we  purpose  to  furnish  a  R^ 
view  that  many  will  read,  all  respect,  and  not  a  few  delight  in. 

Pious  Gambling.  We  find  the  following  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  Daily  Evening  Traveller^  of  Dec.  20,  1865  :  — 

*•  NoTiCK  TO  Unitarians,  Fairs  are  becoming  tmpopular.  Why? 
Because  they  have  features  of  questionable  propriety.  Among  those  are 
lotteries,  raffles,  grubs,  and  other  sales  by  chance, 

<*The  East  Boston  Unitarians  will  hold  a  Bazaar  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  commencing  Dec.  18th,  and  lasting  one  week,  without  any  of  those 
obnoxious  peculiarities.  Gifts,  presents,  holiday  articles,  flowers,  wrc^aths, 
i^freshmcnts  and  other  articles  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.'^ 
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We  read  the  above  with  profound  satisfactiou,  and  we  take  this 
method  of  tendering  to  the  Unitarians  of  East  Boston  our  most  heart- 
felt thanks  for  the  valuable  service  they  have  thus  rendered  to  good 
morals.  How  grcatlj  such  an  example  is  needed  in  this  particular 
direction,  it  can  not  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers.  We  take 
leave  to  commend  this  action  of  the  East  Boston  Unitarians  to  the 
attention  of  those  professing  a  stricter  creed.  To  buy  a  slice  of  cake 
at  a  fair,  for  the  chance  and  with  the  hope  of  getting  a  gold  ring 
which  is  concealed  in  the  loaf,  is  a  transaction  which  no  casuistry 
can  remove  from  the  category  of  gambling.  All  "  sales  by  chance  " 
fall  under  the  same  character.  If  a  minister  goes  into  his  pulpit  on 
the  Sabbath  and  preaches  earnestly  and  eloquently  to  the  young  men 
of  his  congregation  against  the  ruinous  vice  of  gambling,  and  if, 
during  the  week,  in  the  vestry  of  the  same  church,  those  young  men 
be  persuaded  by  pleasant  smiles  and  soft  voices  to  buy  a  slice  of  the 
ring<<*ake,  or  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  or  a  rafHe,  and  all,  it  may  be,  for 
the  embellishment  of  the*  aforesaid  pulpit,  there  is  a  painful  incon- 
sistency.  And  if  one  of  the  young  men  should  win  the  gold  ring,  or, 
perchance  a  gold  watch,  and  should  find  the  scruples  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  faithful  warning  of  his  pastor  strangely  giving 
way,  and,  step  by  step,  should  pursue  the  downward  road,  until  he 
should  plunge  recklessly  and  hopelessly  into  all  the  profligacy  and 
wretchedness  concealed  in  the  gilded  saloons  they  call  '^ hells,'*  would 
it  not  be  according  to  the  immutable  law  by  which 

•*  Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow  "? 
and  would  no  part  of  the  responsibility  of  that  hopeless  wreck  lie  at 
the  door  of  those  by  whom  the  little  acorn  was  planted  ?  We  com- 
mend this  especially  to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  those  Chris- 
tian matrons  and  maidens  who  may  be  honored  with  a  place  in  the 
Committee  of  Slanagement  in  getting  up  a  Fair. 

The  great  Soldiers'  Fair,  held  in  Boston  two  years  ago,  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  community, as  are  also  the  things  which  were  done 
there.  An  excellent  army  chaplain  expressed  to  us  at  the  time  his  deep 
sorrow,  on  the  soldier's  account,  that  so  damaging  an  example  should 
be  set  for  them  in  the  sober  Christian  city  of  Boston,  in  the  raffles, 
lotteries,  etc.,  by  which  the  receipts  of  the  Fair  were  unquestionably 
largely  increased.  Gambling,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  most  contagious 
and  ruinous  vices  of  the  army  :  many  a  young  man  gambled  there 
who  never  gambled  before,  and  many  wives  and  children  and  wid- 
owed mothers  of  soldiers  suffered  because  the  money  which  should, 
and  otherwise  would  have  been  sent  to  them,  was  lost  in  gambling. 
Many  a  young  man,  he  also  said,  had  stood  firm  against  all  solicita- 
tiooa ;  but  he  feai^ed  lest,  in  such  instances,  the  last  barrier  would 
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give  way,  when  he  learned  that  so  many  excellent  people  had  been 
patronizing  gambling  in  Boston  for  his  especial  benefit. 

In  past  centuries  lotteries  vrere  employed  by  European  Govern- 
ments as  a  means  of  raising  revenues.  In  the  year  1569  a  drawing 
was  held  at  the  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  which  there  were 
40,000  shares,  at  half  a  sovereign  eacrh.  This  was  for  the  repairing 
of  the  harbors  of  the  kingdom.  Within  a  recent  period  the  French 
Government  derived  a  large  revenue  from  lotteries  under  its  imme- 
diate direction,  but  so  demoralizing  were  the  results  found  to  be,  that 
the  whole  thing  has  been  abolished  now  for  some  time  by  a  law  with 
very  heavy  penalties  for  its  infraction — nothing  less  than  confiscation 
and  imprisonment.  In  England,  for  the  same  reason,  the  popular 
opposition  had  risen  to  such  a  height  in  1823,  that  the  last  lottery 
was  tolerated  because  it  was  the  last.  In  the  United  States  large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  by  lotteries  in  former  times  for  great 
public  works  and  for  the  founding  of  literary  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, although  as  early  as  1699  an  Association  of  Ministers  in 
Boston  denounced  the  lotteiy  as  a  '*  cheat,*'  and  its  managers  as 
"  pillagers  of  the  people."  .  Within  the  present  century  express 
statutes  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries  have  been  framed  in  many 
States  ;  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  etc.  In  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  lotteries  have  been  declared  to  be  public  nuisances. 
It  is  well  known  that  Art  Unions  have  been  ruled  to  be  lotteries,  and 
prohibited  by  the  express  decisions  of  both  American  and  English 
courts. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  what  is  the  difference  in  principle  between 
the  lottery  which  was  drawn  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  1569,  and 
the  lotteries,  raffles,  grabs,  and  other  sales  by  chance,  so  much  in 
vogue  in  modern  religious  Fairs? 

Unsanctified  Scholarship.  The  opinion  gains  with  us,  that  the 
best  writers  on  religion  are  religious  men.  In  writings  where  the 
lieart  must  come  in  »o  largely  to  interpret  and  express,  aa  in  Com- 
mentaries, theological  treatises  and  works  on  pi*actical  godliness  and 
of  devotion,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the  heart  of  the 
writer  should  be  both  favorably  and  piously  affected  towards  his 
theme.  Surely  in  interpreting  and  expressing  the  Word  and  will- of 
God,  his  friends  must  be  better  than  his  enemies. 

We  are  confirmed  in  the  view  by  noticing  the  fact,  that  unsound 
religious  theories  are  usually  found  connected  with  undevotional  feel- 
ing in  the  same  person.  Indeed  we  feel  assured  that  ardent  piety 
roust  lead  in  the  safe  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  sound  writing  of 
theology.     And  this  we  say,  thinking  specially  of  not  a  few  authors, 
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home  and  foreign,  on  biblical  literature,  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, interpretation  and  dogmatic  theology.  They  so  lack  an  experi- 
mental and  hearty  sympathy  with  their  work,  that  it  must  be  taken 
with  a  cautious  allowance.  Many  of  the  German  biblical  scholars 
treat  the  Scriptures  learnedly,  but  professionally  as  authors,  as  they 
would  Homer  or  Fhilo.  This  is  not  reasonable  or  safe.  Devoutly 
doing  the  will  of  God,  gives  great  insight  into  his  Word.  Who  but 
a  devoted  Christian  can  properly  expound  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
the  beloved  disciple  ?  Religious  writing  and  preaching  and  teaching, 
as  a  profession,  with  only  a  professional  interest  in  it,  is  no  way  safe ; 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  many  errors  in  theology  and  religion  have 
come  into  the  church  through  unsanctified  scholarship.  Not  that 
pious  platitudes,  and  the  names  of  the  Deity,  and  sacred  references, 
as  common-places,  make  a  work  religious.  A  tone  of  deep,  warm 
piety,  practical  godliness,  and  the  outlines  and  bearings  of  a  sound 
theology,  may  imbue  and  pervade  a  volume,  that  has  little  or  nothing 
formally  and  technically  religious  in  it.  But  plainly  the  pen  that 
treats  of  holy  things,  to  be  safe  and  reliable,  must  be  moved  by  a 
holy  heart. 

Sour  Grapes — ^Teeth  on  Edge.  That  old  proverb  in  Israel, 
while  wrongly  applied  by  the  Jews,  for  which  they  were  rightly  re- 
proved, is  as  true  now  of  transmitted  character  as  it  was  of  the 
fathers  and  children  of  Ezekiel's  times.  Intellectual  traits  have  been 
observed  to  propagate  themf>elves  along  the  line  of  families  and 
races,  as  certainly  as  the  magnetized  wire  carries  the  telegram. 
This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  comparison  of  nations,  as  of  the  French 
or  the  Germans  with  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Certain  habits  or  tenden- 
cies of  mind  become  fastened,  by  repetition  from  age  to  age,  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  by  which  they  become 
known  in  the  community  of  the  civilized  world  as  familiarly  as  by 
their  geographical  location.  So  is  it  with  the  formation  and  descent 
of  moral  qualities.  ^^  False  as  a  Carthaginian  '*  was  a  proverb  in 
ancient  days.  '^  Haughty  as  a  Turk  "  is  another  of  our  own  times. 
Within  a  narrower  limit,  we  often  are  witnesses  of  the  same  thing. 
The  taint  of  avarice,  of  dishonesty,  of  licentiousness,  is  seen  to  pass 
on  from  parent  to  child,  until  spreading  out  into  a  numerous  kindred, 
it  stamps  a  general  reputation  upon  the  whole.  This  is  partly  the 
effect  of  example — ^the  young  imitating  the  older,  and,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  the  result  also  of  an  occult,  yet  real  and  power- 
ful impress,  of  one  vicious  life  upon  others  which  spring  from  it  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Who  knows  but  there  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  photo- 
graphy even  antedating  birth,  by  which  images  are  printed  off  in 
TOL,  VI — 2CO.  xxxr.  12 
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faint  lines  which  the  after  exposure  to  the  light  will  turn  into  strik- 
ing likenesses  of  moral  deformity  ? 

No  soul  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  unit,  as  to  its  ante- 
cedents or  consequents.  It  takes  and  it  gives  hues  and  outlines 
which  determine  the  quality  of  new  existences.  The  inclination  for 
strong  dtink  lies,  in  myriads,  as  a  predisposition  of  the  appetite 
easily  aroused,  and  throwin]^  over  its  subject  a  lifelong  dread  of  its 
power.  Whether  such  influences  are  carried  down  through  a  physical 
or  spiritual  channel,  or  both,  may  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
But  no  doubt  is  admissible  as  to  the  transmission.  Parents  often 
wonder  at  the  quite  contrary  tempers  of  their  offspring.  Could  they  re- 
member, with  strict  accuracy,  the  state  of  their  own  mental  and  moral 
and  bodily  rightness  or  wrongness  through  the  past,  generally  and 
specifically,  and  did  they  fully  understand  the  relation  of  this  person- 
al condition  to  the  organisms  emanating  from  themselves,  they  might 
conclude  that  it  is  not  altogether  accident,  nor  arbitrary  fore-ordina- 
tion which  puts  a  Cain  and  an  Abel,  a  Jacob  and  an  Esau,  a  Joseph 
and  a  Reuben,  in  the  same  household  and  brotherhoods.  They 
would  discover  that  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  they  have 
eaten  the  sour  grape  or  the  sweet. 

Contentious  spirits  are  apt  to  come  out  of  families  w^hich  have 
vexed  each  other  with  neighborhood  feuds  and  lawsuits,  which  have 
quarrelled  for  years  about  trifles  not  worthy  of  a  second  thought. 
Slanderous  dispositions  are  seen  to  reproduce  themselves  in  the  same 
way  :  and  so  on  indefinitely.  These  things  are  likc^  the  subtle  poison 
which  sends  scrofula  through  a  family  connection,  through  genera- 
tions ;  a  vitiating  influence  in  the  system  hard  to  expel  but  easy  to 
detect.  , 

What  sort  of  parents  John  Randolph  had,  we  have  forgotten. 
One  might  think  they  were  somewhat  singular.  But  that  this  strong 
man  was  not  an  atheist,  as  well  as  an  Ishmacl,  he  tells  us  was  due 
to  his  mother's  teaching  him,  in  earliest  childhood,  to  say;  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

Most  observing  persons  have  noticed,  that,  in  the  same  commun- 
ity, certain  families  adhere  to  a  religious  or  an  irreligious  career 
from  age  to  age,  bringing  forward  recruits,  with  a  marked  uniform- 
ity, to  fill  the  succession  of  these  distinctive  characters.  There  are 
lineages,  which,  traced  backward,  are  scarcely  broken  by  an  ex- 
ample of  decided  piety.  Fathers  and  sons  have  come  and  gone,  trav- 
elling all  in  the  same  broad  road  of  unbelief;  nothing  to  link  their 
memories  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  have  had  the  same  means 
of  instruction,  worship,  grace  as  their  neighbors,  but  unavailingly 
to  break  up  this  hereditary  transmission  of  a  worldly  life.     Peculiar 
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forms  of  error  thus  reproduce  themselves.  A  strong  minded  ances- 
tor has  made  a  creed,  in  fact  if  not  in  writing,  for  a  numerous  pro- 
geny. And  grand-children  and  their  offspring  will  wear  the  impress 
of  that  deception  so  deeply  in  their  souls,  that  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  a  decree  of  heaven  had  drawn  an  impassable  line  between 
such  clusters  of  people  and  a  religions  profession.  They  are  like 
sand-plains  in  the  midst  of  fertile  lands.  They  are  not  the  children 
of  Seth  who  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  save  as,  here  and  there, 
some  heart  has  been  driven,  by  conscious  want  and  pain,  to  escape 
from  all  this  freezing  spiritual  indifference  to  a  living  Intercessor, 
an  Almighty  Friend.  The  opposite  of  this  picture  is  equally  ap- 
parent, and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  society.  Causes  and 
effects  lie  along  this  tract  of  thought  which,  in  this  day  of  reducing 
everything  to  fixed  law,  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  are 
receiifing. 

Language.  Does  language  mean  any  thing  ^er  se;  or  only  what 
those  who  use  it  intend  to  signify  by  its  phrases  ?  If  a  writer  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  his  own  definitions,  however  unusual,  is  he 
also  entitled  to  the  sense  which  he  may  put  upon  his  words  ?  Are 
these  designed  to  conceal  or  explain  thought  ?  Readers  of  Victor 
Hugo's  Les  MUerablea  will  recollect  his  curious  chapter  on  the  dia- 
lect of  the  gamins  of  Paris.  This  to  them  is  as  positive  a  language 
as  it  is  nonsense  to  every  body  else.  Raverty's  Poetry  of  the  Af- 
ghans gives  us  some  specimens  of  a  like  metempsychosis,  in  another 
direction.  It  is  the  Sufis'  mystic  tongue,  in  which  wine  is  devotion  ; 
sleep,  divine  meditation ;  perfume,  hope  of  divine  favor ;  zephyrs 
(not  the  ladies',  we  presume)  outbursts  of  grace  ;  infidels,  idolaters, 
libertines,  men  of  purest  faith  ;  the  idol  they  worship,  God  himself; 
the  tavern,  prayer  or  seclusion  ;  beauty,  divine  perfection  ;  curls  and 
tresses,  divine  and  infinite  glory ;  wantonness,  drunkenness,  religious 
fervor  and  exaltation.  This  is  ingenious  ;  and  we  would  commend  to 
those  far  away  masters  of  it  some  students  of  this  occult  art  among  our- 
selves, who  are  busily  at  work  in  turning  our  theological  terminology, 
like  an  old  coat,  inside  out ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  turning  the  whole  of 
it  out  of  doors,  so  far  as  any  legitimate  meaning  is  concerned.  We 
add  a  brief  list  of  words  which  these  writers  are  thus  prestidigi fat- 
ing :  inspiration  ;  revelation  :  vicarious  ;  atonement ;  sin  ;  hell ;  jus- 
tice ;  moral  law  ;  regeneration  ;  holiness ;  religion  ;  God.  What 
they  mean  by  these  words  has  about  as  much  relevancy  to  the  facts 
themselves,  as  the  jargon  of  Gavroche  or  the  Sufis,  to  an  ordinary 
dictionary.     They  are  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  dialect  of  what  the 
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Princeton  Review  calls,  "  the  dreamy,  unauthoritative  pseudo-inspira- 
tion of  modem  mjstico-transcendentalism/' 

Theological  Juggling.  A  sentence  in  the  last  Christian  Exam- 
iner  catches  our  eye,  which  is  worth  a  notice  as  illustrating  the  facil- 
ity of  drawing  a  rery  much  too  general  inference  from  an  admitted 
fact.  Writing. of  "Orthodox  Congregationalism,"  the  author  says 
that 

**  Howeyer  tightly  tied  up  it  is  in  the  theory  of  the  old  theology — as 
appeared  in  its  late  National  Council  at  Boston — many  of  its  ministers 
possess  an  adroitness  which  those  famous  jugglers,  the  Brothers  Daven- 
port, might  envy,  in  loosening  themselves  the  moment  attention  is  with- 
drawn, and  walking  at  large  before  their  audience  in  a  freedom  wholly 
unaccountable  to  those  who  saw  them  lately  tied  hand  and  foot,  with  their 
own  full  consent."    p.  9. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  something  of  this  among  us,  and 
wherever  it  exists,  it  deserves  severe  reproof.  But  we  flatly  deny 
that  it  can  be  charged  truthfully  upon  "many"  of  our  ministers 
compared  with  their  whole  number.  Of  course,  there  should  be 
none  of  it  found  among  honorable  and  Christian  men.  It  would  be 
well  for  any  who  may  be  loose  in  their  morality  at  this  point,  to 
reflect  how  little  credit  they  thereby  are  gaining  with  outsiders 
whose  good  opinions  possibly  they  think  to  win  by  this  jugglery. 
Our  liberal  friends  should  really  draw  a  quite  different  conclusion 
from  these  premises  —  that  such  a  Council  as  this  of  June  last  is 
one  of  the  surest  pledges  how  resolved  the  body  there  represented 
is  to  confine  this  "  adroitness"  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

But  has  the  Examiner  forgotten  the  proverb  abou^  throwing 
stones  out  of  a  glass  house  ?  Are  its  people,  who  so  stoutly  claim 
to  be  the  Christians  of  the  day,  par  excellence,  the  ones  to  be  very 
severe  upon  others  in  a  matter  like  this,  with  the  "  confusion  worse 
confounded  "  of  its  late  "  Ecumenical"  so  freshly  in  memory,  and  ' 
its  utter  failure  to  tie  up  to  any  sort  of  a  creed  in  theology  which 
would  not  suit  the  baldest  Deism?  We  fancy  the  Liberal  Chris- 
tianity of  the  day  would  feel  itself  to  be  much  more  respectable  than 
at  present,  if  it  had  come  as  near  to  uniting,  ex  animo,  on  a  Confession 
of  Faith,  as  those  did  whom  it  seems  disposed  to  regard  as  not  much 
better  than  a  troupe  of  acrobats. 

"What,"  asks  Hawthorne  in  the  Diary  which  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  printing,  "  were  the  contents  of  the  burden  of  Chris- 
tian in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?  He  must  have  been  taken  for  a 
peddler  travelling  with  his  pack."  Doubtless  ;  if  he  had  been  seen 
walking  into  the  sanctum  of  that  oracle  of  Natural  Religion. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
NATURAL  AND  SUPERNATURAL. 

Bxstory  of  the  Rise  and  Injktence  of  the  Spirit  of  RationaU 
%9m  in  Europe.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbcky,  M.  A,  Two  Vols. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1866. 

Essays  on  the  Sttpematural  Origin  of  Ohristianity^  with 
special  reference  to  the  Theories  of  Benaiiy  Strauss  and  the 
Tubingen  School.  By  Rev.  Oeobgb  P.  Fishbb,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Yale  College.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1866. 

Whose  is  this  world?  By  whom,  and  how,  is  it  managed? 
These  questions  underlie  the  scepticism  and  the  faith  of  all 
ages.  They  take  up  the  essential  points  of  belief  and  unbelief* 
They  are  vital  to  the  settlement  of  a  sound  religious  founda- 
tion. They  have  accordingly  been  agitated,  debated,  and  vari- 
ously determined  in  successive  schools  and  systems  of  philoso 
phy,  time  out  of  mind*  Every  generation  has  given  them  a 
fresh  hearing;  has  canvassed  them  under  its  peculiar  lights 
and  stimulants,  now  to  one  conclusion,  and  anon  to  another. 
They  are  up  for  the  same  purpose  in  our  day.  Our  scholars 
are  handling  them,  in  the  spirit  of  reverent  devoutness,  of 
timid  or  politic  compromise,  of  bold,  defiant  dogmatism.  Some 
of  the  most  recent  and  eagerly  read  issues  of  the  press  are  con- 
troverting these  matters.     They  are  prominent  in  our  secular 
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as  well  as  our  religious  peri^icals.  The  special  culture  of  this 
century  is  giving  this  ancient  controversy  some  aspects  of  its 
own.  One  of  these  is,  that  almost  as  many  of  the  prominent 
supporters  of  the  sceptical  side  of  the  argument,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  of  them,  are  working  their  batteries  inside  of  the 
nominally  Christian  line.  That  is,  the  cause  of  substantially 
deistical  anti-christianism  is  finding  just  now  staunch  and  Ingen- 
ious defenders  in  professedly  orthodox  communions,  as  well  as 
in  others  which  assume  the  name  of  liberal  churches.  Those  of 
them  like  Powell  and  Williams  and  Colenso  appear  to  stand 
upon  about  the  same  platform  with  Theodore  Parker  and  his 
disciples.  Their  avowed  object  is,  of  course,  to  reconstruct  the 
Christian  system  into  closer  harmony  with  the  progress  of  this 
period  of  the  world.  But  as  yet  they  have  shown  no  ability  of 
this  kind.  They  have  a  genius  for  disorganization  and  destruc- 
tion; but  for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating  they  have  as  yet 
found  neither  time  nor  faculty,  whatever  may  be  the  wishes  of 
some  of  the  more  conservative.  We  are  sometimes  exhorted 
to  address  ourselves  to  this  controversy  as  something  new  tinder 
the  sun,  in  its  elementary  positions  and  forces.  We  can  not  so 
regard  it.  It  is  essentially  the  disputation  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian centuries :  ^^Not  whether  the  first  principles  of  ethics  and 
natural  religion  are  true  and  valid,  but  whether  natural  religion 
is  able  to  secure  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind  —  a  question 
which  is  constantly  recurring,  and  which  constitutes  the  gist  of 
the  controversy  between  scepticism  and  Christianity  at  this  very 
moment,  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church." 
For,  continues  Professor  Shedd,  from  whom  we  quote :  "  it  was 
their  desire,"  the  anti-christian  philosophers,  ^'  to  establish  hu- 
man philosophy  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  as  a  universal 
religion  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  humanity y^and  there- 
fore rendering  the  revealed  system  superfluous."  '  What  but 
this  are  our  sceptics  attempting? 

The  recent  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  Professor  Fisher  sub- 
stantially represent  the  present  state  of  the  argument,  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  this  great  debate.  Mr.  Hurst's  work  on 
Rationalism,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  gives  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  conflict  from  the  evangelical  stand-point.     Mr. 

^  History  of  ChristUn  Doctrine.    I.    pp.  64»  66. 
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Locly  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  sceptical  school,  with  much 
literary  ability.  His  reading  is  extensive,  and  he  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  effective  contrast  and  grouping.  He  aspires  to 
the  philosophical  treatment  of  his  subject  both  in  the  temper 
and  the  method  of  his  discussion,  more  successfully,  however, 
in  the  first  than  the  second.  Religion  and  theology,  in  his  view, 
are  under  the  same  law  of  development  with  material  science ; 
must  submit  to  the  same  conditions  of  acceptance  or  rejection. 
Here  he  is  alike  illogical  and  unhistorie.  His  favorite  theory, 
in  regard  to  religious  and  supramundane  matters,  is  that  belief 
and  scepticism  flow  and  refiow  by  some  kind  of  tidal  influence 
which  no  one  can  account  for,  but  which  sweeps  along  resist- 
]ess]y,  carrying  away  old  faiths  of  immemorial  reverence.  Thus, 
he  says,  that  the  universal  belief  in  witchcraft  drifted  off,  awhile 
ago,  into  the  Dead  Sea,  whither,  in  the  same  way,  he  is  sure  the 
belief  in  all  miracles  is  just  going,  if  not  already  gone.  But, 
the  superstition  about  witches  gave  way  before  the  clearer  pro- 
cesses of  the  human  understanding  carefully  re-examining  the 
subject;  while  no *" such  result  is  following  the  most  scholarly 
inquiry  into  the  physical  world  and  textual  exegesis,  as  related 
to  the  miracles  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Lecky  strangely  overstates 
the  facts,  at  this  point.  The  snpematuralism  of  Christianity  is 
in  no  such  dilapidated  condition  as  he  assumes.  Then,  again, 
in' subjecting  the  science  of  theology  to  the  same  laws  which 
govern  other  scientific  growths,  does  he  mean  to  teach  that 
these  are  the  sport  likewise  of  his  currents  of  belief  and  unbe- 
lief which  silently  work  under  old  foundations,  overturning  all 
that  the  heart  used  to  love,  and  the  reason  to  venerate?  We 
had  thought  that  thorough  study  was  the  especial  boast  of  the 
natural  as  well  as  rational  philosophy  of  the  day ;  that  the  age 
was  not  quite  so  much  afloat  as  this  at  the  mercy  of  what  seems 
hardly  more  than  accident. 

Under  this  kndency,  the  author  sees  the  intellect  or  senti- 
ment of  the  modern  world  advancing  to  the  enthronement  of 
the  individual  conscience  acf  the  verifying  faculty  of  all  truth 
and  error ;  to  a  theology,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  which  shall 
be  equality,  fraternity,  the  suppression  of  war,  the  elevation 
of  the  poor,  the  love  of  truth,  the  diffusion  of  liberty."  Rejecting 
the  dogmatic  and  the  miraculous  from  the  Scriptures,  he  gives 
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us  «  system  of  mere  rationalized  ethics  as  the  new  religion  of 
Iromanity.  With  some  special  features  of  its  own^  the  work  is 
ultra  Unitarian  in  its  bearing  on  the  person  and  government  of 
God,  and  essential  Universalism  in  its  disposal  of  the  life 
hereafter — a  mixture  of  eiror  with  which  we  are  becoming 
painfully  familiar. 

Professor  Fisher  brings  to  his  task  a  careful  study  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  oppugners  and  defenders  of  a 
snpernaturally  governed  world  and  a  superhumanly  authenti- 
cated revelation  of  religious  trudi.  He  rightly  perceives  that  this 
debate  covers  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  of  these  topics,  and 
that)  in  the  hands  of  the  rationalists,  it  rejects  the  supernatural 
element  from  every  department  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uni- 
verse, material  and  spiritual.  Hence,  while  he  does  not  regard 
miracles  as  the  ooost  important  testimony  to  Christianity,  he  di- 
rects his  attention  very  much  to  their  defence  as  involving  the 
whole  question  of  supematuralism.  Pursuing  this^  intention, 
he  examines,  with  a  nice  critical  eye  and  a  fine  mastery  of  the 
subject,  the  more  recent  attacks  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  speculations  of  the 
Tubingen  school  of  extreme^  rationalists,  in  which  the  assump- 
t  ion  revived  by  Hedge  *  is  refuted,  that  the  earliest  doctrine  of 
Christ's  person  was  humanitarian ;  the  writings  of  Strauss '  and 
Benan  respecting  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus ;  the  similar  labors 
of  Mr.  Parker*  Professor  Fisher  r^ards  the  sceptical  move- 
ment thus  described,  as  in  a  transition  state  from  deistical  to 
pantheistical  foundations,  if  anything  worthy  of  this  word  can 
be  predicated  of  so  airy  a  thing  as  this ;  and  accordingly  makes 
an  argument  for  the  personality  of  God  against  these  dreamers. 
In  these  varied  bearings  of  his  subject,  he  shows  himself  famil- 
iar with  its  present  phases,  and  has  well  maintained  the  cath- 
olic ground  against  its  ingenious,  learned,  and  often  unscrupu- 
lous assailants.     His  work  will  become  a  textAook  upon  this 

>  Reason  in  Religion  (reviewed  in  our  last  number).    Book  11.,  ch.  I. 

'  The  exposition  hereg^ven  of  Strauss'  reTlsion  of  his  Life  of  Jesus  for  the*German 
people,  is  most  damaging  both  to  his  literary  and  moral  honesty.  So  far  Irom  its  be- 
ing St  ntiaelion  of  his  former  work,  it  now  ascribes  the  Qospels  to  a  studied  falsifica- 
tion for  purposes  of  theological  partiianship,  instead  of  the  earlier  theory  of  a  myth- 
ical genesis  consistent  with  pious  motSves.  The  spirit  of  this  recension  is  dior- 
a«ghly  bad*  Pr^.  Fisher  saya,  ita  proper  title  would  be :  "  Conjeotares  oonceralog 
the  Life  of  one  Jesus,  by  a  Disbelieyer  in  the  Authenticity  of  the  Gospels  and  Ezlat- 
lof  Ood." 
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controversy.  Compared  with  Mr.  Lecky^e  volumes,  while 
equally  able  inteUectually,  more  thorough  and  accurate  in  its 
scholarship,  and  much  more  deferential  to  historical  truth,  it  is 
Christian  and  not  Pagan  in  its  fundamental  principles.  We 
mean  just  this.  But  our  purpose  is  not  to  follow  these  writers 
IB  the  unfolding  of  their  views.  We  shall  give,  instead,  our 
own  reflections  upon  the  main  issue  involved,  as  v^iriously.  sug* 
gested.  And  the  line  of  thought  which  our  discussion  will  fol- 
low is  this :  Nature — its  laws  and  order :  Man — his  relation 
to  nature :  God — his  relation  to  both  of  these,  in  providence, 
in  miraculous  intervention,  and  in  remedial  grace. 

§  I.  What  do  we  mean  by  Nature?  In  common  under^ 
standing  it  includes  the  created  system  of  things ;  that  which 
has  in  it  a  being  or  becoming,  under  a  constitution  of  law  and 
in  a  sequence  of  orderly  progression.  From  this  we  separate 
rational  and  responsible  life :  and  when  we  would  speak  of  this 
we  say  human  nature,  making  thus  a  familiar  distinction  be* 
tween  two  quite  unlike  departments  of  creation.  So  the  beau* 
ties  and  sublimities  of  nature  lie  in  the  sphere  of  the  material 
or  physical  world — sky,  ocean,  mountains,  forests,  and  the 
like.  The  adaptations  and  forces  of  nature,  in  the  same  way, 
refer  to  the  forms,  combinations,  and  compositions  of  the  earth*s 
solid  and  fluent  adjuncts,  and  the  rest  of  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  universe.  The  word  has  other  uses,  which  are  inexact 
or  figurative ;  as  when  nature  is  personified  into  a  sentient,  liv- 
ing being,  and  then  called  the  cause  or  author  of  other 
things.  If  it  is  thus  said  that  nature  produces  plants,  flowers, 
animals,  or  any  existence,  it  can  only  be  truthfully  meant  that 
these  come  to  pass  in  accordance  with  the  order  oi"  laws  of  the 
natural  world.  To  state  this  literally,  or  in  any  sense  except 
by  an  allowance  of  language,  is  to  erect  a  mere  efiect  into  a 
sovereign,  creating  power,  which  is  hut  another  name  for  God. 

The  world  about  us  as  thus  described,  is  a  vast  machine  or 
mechanism  which  has  a  variety  of  movements  and  ways  of  act- 
ing, die  observance,  classification,  interpretation  of  which  make 
up  our  natural  sciences.  Students  of  this  kind  of  knowledge 
have  collected  a  multitude  of  facts  from  every  part  of  this  great 
kingdom ;  have  compared,  analyzed,  experimented,  combined, 
and  established  what  are  styled  the  laws  of  nature.     These 
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forces  are  inherent  in,  or  inseparable  from,  all  material  sub* 
stances.  They  always  have  been  so,  A  uniformity  is  ob- 
served in  their  working.  It  is  necessary  to  the  comfort,  secur* 
ity,  continuance  of  the  universe  that  it  should  be  steadily  gov- 
erned by  laws  of  this  sort.  The  order  of  nature  prevents  the 
disorder,  the  rupture,  the  destruction  of  nature.  It  is  an  in  es- 
timable ble^ng  as  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact. 

One  of  these  laws  is,  that  whatever  is  now  in  a  state  either  of 
rest  or  motion  will  continue  so,  until  something  occurs  or  op- 
erates to  change  its  condition.  So  of  the  whole  material  struc- 
ture it  is  true,  that  it  will  naturally  run  on  as  it  is  going,  under 
its  proper  and  constituted  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
growth  and  decline,  life  |tnd  death,  unless  some  outside  inter- 
ference comes  forward  to  alter,  reset,  redirect  its  on-goings. 
That  is,  these  forces  have  a  specific  and  understood  action. 
They  are  not  fitful  and  irregular,  or  self-opposing  and  defeat- 
ing. Water  will  not  descend  to-day  and  ascend  to-morrow  of 
its  own  accord,  as  we  say.  So  universally.  The  stars  in  their 
courses,  the  atoms  of  a  sandhill,  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere 
obey  the  laws  of  their  being,  as  their  uniform  and  reliable  state. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  is  it  now,  und  so  it  will  be. 
We  have  no  hesitancy  in  putting  this  obvious  and  unquestiona- 
ble truth  as  strongly  as  those  who  draw  from  it  an  inference 
which  we  regard  ad  wholly  unauthorized  and  inadmissible. 
That  inference  we  shall  state  in  due  time.  But  here  we  must 
devote  some  attention 

§  II.  To  Man  —  in  relation  to  this  nature  which  lies  around 
him.  He  is  partly  material.  Our  bodies  do  not  differ  from 
other  merely  physical  organizations  in  their  components,  and 
laws  of  being.  They  are  made  up  of  much  the  same  elements 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  thing?  which  we  daily  see 
and  handle.  They  submit  to  the  same  forces  which  control  in- 
animate substances.  They  grow  and  decay  and  die  under  me- 
chanical causes.  These  processes  are  mainly  like  the  similar 
changes  which  we  observe  in  vegetation.  We  are  thus  of  the 
earth  earthy^ 

But  we  are  more  than  this.  When  God  had  created  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  he  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.     This  means  very  much 
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more  than  that  God  gave  him  simply  an  animal  life,  such  as  the 
birds  and  beasts  possess.  It  indicates  a  ifitional  nature.  It  is 
equivalent  to  another  text  which  says,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  has  given  us  understanding.  A  soul  is  an  intelligent, 
forecasting,  choosing  spirit.  It  involves  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion, reasoning,  memory,  will.  It  is  an  active  life,  not  merely 
a  passive  existence.  It  acts  upon  every  thing  within  its  reach. 
The  mind  determines  and  modifies  many  of  our  bodily  motions. 
It  can  not  change  the  laws  of  motion,  but  it  is  continually 
varying  its  direction.  Thus ;  it  is  a  law  of  motion  that  we 
tread  downward  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  obedience  to 
the  gravitating  force,  rather  than  upward  into  the  air ;  that  we 
walk  rather  than  fly.  We  must  submit  to  this ;  we  can*  not 
alter  it  by  any  amount  of  resolution.  But  where  and  lyhither 
we  will  walk,  how  fast  or  how  slow,  or  whether  forwards  or 
backwards,  we  can  decide  for  ourselves.  We  have  a  modifying 
control  of  physical  laws. 

The  chief  part  of  our  life-work  consists  of  these  changes  to 
which  we  subject  the  objects  and  substances  of  the  material 
world.  We  take  the  crude  products  of  the  mineral  or  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms,  and  manufacture  them  into  countless  articles  of 
usefulness  and  ornament.  There  is  no  end  to  these  inventions, 
discoveries,  improvements  in  practical  art.  Whatever  we 
choose  to  do  of  this  nature,  within  the  compass  of  our  capa- 
bility, we  execute.  But  every  thing  we  thus  do,  by  the  act  of 
our  will,  is  done  under  law.  Liberty  of  choice  belongs  to  us 
by  our  original  constitution.  Fixedness  of  relations  belongs 
to  matter  by  its  organization.  In  one  sense  physical  nature  is 
our  master,  because  we  must  yield  to  its  established  order  of 
cause  and  effect.  In  another  sense  we  are  masters  of  the  inert 
world  around  us,  because  we  can  use  these  laws  which  regulate 
it  to  our  own  pleasure  indefinitely.  We  can  not  stop  the  action 
of  the  gravitating  force,  for  instance,  in  one  particle  of  solid,,  in 
one  globule  of  fluid  extension ;  but  we  can  take  that  principle, 
or  any  other,  of  the  physical  universe,  and  task  it  as  a  daily 
servant.  We  can  make  the  force  which  holds  the  solar  system 
together,  turn  our  mill-wheels  and  weigh  our  merchandize. 
We  can  create  nothing ;  we  can  not  absolutely  control  any  thing. 
But  we  can  interfere  with  almost  every  thing,  bending  it  to  new 
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purposes,  shaping  it  to  our  individual  wishes.  God  has  given 
us  this  dominion  in  the  earth  over  inanimate  and  animate  forms 
and  forces.  Their  passive  natures  he  has  subjected  to  our  ac- 
tive powers,  placing  us  thus  in  some  faint  resemblance  to  his 
own  attitude  toward  all  finite  being.     We  come  then  to 

§  III.  The  relation  which  God  sustains  both  to  nature  and 
man  as  now  defined.  ^^  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world  and  they  that  dwell  therein.*'  Proprietor- 
ship is  here  asserted  without  limitation  or  qualification.  The 
entire  creation  is  his,  because  he  made  it.  He  has  the  produ- 
cer's right  to  the  universe,  in  its  completest  form.  ^'  Thou  hast 
established  the  earth  and  it  abideth."  It  abides  daily  by  an 
ever  renewed  establishing.  '^  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to 
do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?"  This  is  the  biblical  philo- 
sophy. 

God  has  a  personal  will.  The  denying  this  function  to  him, 
as  the'supreme  cause,  is  necessarily  to  fall  back  upon  the  deified 
forces  of  matter,  and  in  giving  them  the  power  of  Godship  in 
place  of  a  personal,  living,  creating,  ruling  Jehovah,  we  set 
up  another  and  the  absurdest  form  of  idolatry  which  men  have 
ever  invented.  It  amounts  to  this :  if  Jehovah  is  not  Gt)d, 
gravitation,  physical  attraction,  chemical  affinity,  crystallization, 
are  gods  —  that  is.  Nature,  which  is  made  up  of  these  imper- 
sonal, soulless,  involuntary  laws — is  God.  This  is  worse  than 
the  classic  paganism.  For  it  were  better  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship Jove  the  thunderer  or  Saturn  die  progenitor,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  thinking  and  knowing  individuals,  than  to  adore 
the  law  of  gravity  or  any  other  such  mindless  force.  If  our 
nature-worshippers  would  but  reflect,  in  the  midst  of  their  sen- 
timental ardors,  that  nature  means  only  dead  physical  being 
and  passivity — a  something  which  never  acts  except  as  it  is 
acted  upon  or  within,  they  might  possibly  realize  the  fiiituity  of 
thleir  thus  bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones,  /ind  painted 
leaves,  and  wind-driven  clouds.     If  Pope's  couplet  is  true — 

"  And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will" ; 

one  would  think  that  a  being  endowed  both  with  a  conscience 
and  free-will  should  seek  some  loftier,  worthier  object  of  adorap- 
tion  than  that  fate-fixed  captive  and  bond-slave,  called  Nature. 
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P^fional  will  is  essential  to  Ddty.  Creation  is  the  direct  re- 
soh  of  its  exercise.  God  originated  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
wkh  the  complete  outfit  of  their  permanent  laws.  He  estab- 
lished the  order  and  unifornuty  of  their  causation  and  effects. 
<'  They  continue  this  day  according  to  thine  ordinances,  for  all 
are  Thy  servants."  Here  we  meet  the  stronghold  of  an  un- 
believing spirit  which,  while  it  may  not  deny  that  some  creating 
fiat  gave  existence,  in  the  beginning,  to  all  things,  denies  any 
present  government  to  God  in  the  world. 

The  advance  of  physical  science  in  this  generation  has  gone 
fiur,  in  many  minds,  to  &  a  conviction  that  every  thing,  not 
even  excepting  human  choices  and  actions,  is  under  the  irresist- 
ible control  of  an  order  of  nature  which  amounts  to  positive 
fatalism.  Professor  Draper's  recent  work,  for  instance,  on  the 
future  policy  of  our  country  —  a  type  of  much  similar  litera- 
ture, ifi  run  in  this  mould,  which  not  a  few  of  the  scientists  are 
busily  keeping  in  use.  This  must,  of  necessity,  rule  God's  ac- 
tive intervention  out  of  the  management  of  affairs.  It  destroys 
his  administration  in  the  earth,  whatever  it  may  concede  con- 
oeming  his  being.  But  to  be  consistent,  this  philosophy  ought 
to  deny  all  personal  will  in  God,  as  well  as  all  original  creative 
authorship.  For  it  is  not  supposable  that  free-will  in  an  Al- 
mighty being  should  establish  a  system  of  fate  in  a  finite  sphere. 
If  nature  has  now  an  ordination  of  inflexible  and  virtually  om- 
nipotent laws,  the  unavoidable  inference  runs  us  into  the  denial 
of  (#eation,  and  fastens  upon  us  the  utterly  irrational  dogma  of 
the  eternity  of  matter,  and  its  spontaneous  development  into  all 
existent  forms  of  life.  Just  to  this  blank  spot  of  atheistic  nega- 
tion, these  speculations  are  steadily  tending  under  this  guidance 
of  philosophy  falsely  so  called.  Its  steps  are  few  : — no  present, 
direct  jurisdiction  of  God  over  man  and  nature :  no  past  juris- 
diction of  this  kind :  no  revelation  of  divine  truth  supernatu- 
raUy  given  and  certified :  no  creation  at  the  first  as  the  Scrip- 
.tures  teach,  for  there  are  no  Scriptures  which  inform  us  upon 
that  far  back  subject ;  and  why  should  God  make  a  universe 
merely  to  shut  himself  forever  and  totally  away  from  its  con- 
cerns?—  lastly,  no  God;  for  everything  now  goes  on  very 
well  without  his  interference ;  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  he 
ever  should  have  had  any  more  to   do  than  now,  which  is 
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nothing.  But  a  God  with  nothing  to  do  is  no  God.  The  mind 
refuses  to  entertain  the  conception.  Therefore  the  ^^  High  and 
Holy  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity"  disappears  under  the  strongly 
evaporating  heats  of  this  suUimating  sophistry.  There  is  no 
personal,  Divine  will  and  soul;  no  superintending  care;  no 
strengthening  hand ;  no  teaching,  saving  Word ;  nothing  but 
nature  personified  for  us  to  love  and  worship.  This  faith, 
which  is  no  faith,  but  the  blankest  nihilism,  needs  no  sanctuary 
for  its  devotions,  for  the  whole  out-of-doors  is  its  temple ;  no 
Sabbath,  for  it  literally  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  It  has  no 
Bible  of  more  authority  than  its  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  its  Plato  or  Shakespeare.  This  is  the  infidelity  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

*•  Lo !  thy  dread  empire,  Chaos,  is  restored." 

The  organ  of  a  religious  denomination  which  has  no  creed 
writes  of  '^  that  Christian  modification  of  heathenism  which  is 
called  Calvinism."  *  But  here  we  have  a  ^'  modification  of 
heathenism"  which  is  not  Christian  at  all,  whatever  be  its  ante- 
cedents or  surroundings..  It  has  a  learned,  scientific,  self- 
sufiScient  air;  knocks  at  the  doors  of  our  universities,  schools, 
reading-clubs,  and  intelligent  &milies  for  admittance ;  boasts  of 
the  patronage  of  popular  magazines,  heavier  quarterlies,  and 
distinguished  scholars ;  puts  crosses  sometimes  on  its  churches ; 
—  a  winged  but  a  thieving  Mercury,  talkative,  disputatious, 
plausible,  false.  Its  deliverances  and  tactics  regarding  the 
Christian  faith,  not  unfrequently  remind  one  of  the  Jesuit  Hue's 
account  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  in  Thibet.     He  says  :  • 

"  The  robbers  of  these  countries  are  in  general  remarkable  for 
the  politeness  with  which  they  flavor  their  address.  They  do  not 
put  a  pistol  to  your  head,  and  cry  roughly :  '  your  money  or  your 
life  !'  but  they  say  in  the  most  courteous  tone  ;  '  my  eldest  brother,  I 
am  weary  of  walking  on  foot ;  be  so  good  as  to  lend  ftie  your  horse' : 
or,  '  I  am  without  money  ;  will  you  not  lend  me  your  purse  ?  or, 
'  it  is  very  cold  to-day  ;  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  your  coat.'  If 
the  eldest  brother  be  charitable  enough  to  comply,  he  receives 
thanks.  If  not,  the  request  is  enforced  by  two  or  three  blows  of  the 
cudgel,  or  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  recourse  is  had  to  the  sabre," 

'  ChrUtian  Examiner,  September,  1865,  p.  181, 
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In  noticing  the  relations  which  man  sustains  to  the  outlj* 
mg  world,  we  have  seen  that,  while  he  can  not  reverse  or  set 
aside  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  he  can  and  does  continually 
bend  them  to  his  purposes.  We  claim  on  behalf  of  the  Maker 
of  all  things,  that  he  can,  at  least,  do  as  much  as  this ;  that 
having  himself  built  the  universe,  he  has  not  deliberately  and 
helplessly  shut  himself  out  of  it  as  a  directing  power.  That 
is,  we  maintain  the  reality  of  his  actual  government  of  the  cre- 
ation through  the  medium 

(1)  Of  providential  intervention.  Let  us  get  a  definite  idea 
of  what  is  thus  signified.  We  take  up  again  the  uniform 
action  of  natural  agents  and  forces.  We  observe,  for  example, 
that  fire  burns,  that  cold  chills  and  freezes.  They  do  this  every- 
where. We  can  reckon  upon  the  certainty  of  it  in  all  latitudes 
and  longitudes.  We  say  they  do  this  because  it  is  their  nature 
to  do  80.  But  they  do  not  exercise  any  will  in  the  matter. 
They  know  nothing  about  it.  Whose  will  then  determines 
these  results?  God's,  we  answer.  He  thus  has  constituted 
these  things.  And  he  provides  that  they  shall  so  operate  with 
a  constancy  which  may  be  depended  on  by  all.  Is  it  said, 
that,  having  been  so  set  agoing  in  the  origin  of  our  world, 
they  have  only  to  keep  doing  as  they  have  done  ?  But  consider 
a  moment  that  we  are  talking  of  what  has  not  even  an  animal 
life  in  it — no  self-sustaining  energy  of  any  sort.  These  laws 
of  nature  demand  a  will  and  a  power  to  hold  them  up,  to  per- 
petuate their  uniform  movement,  as  much  as  they  did  to  begin 
their  action.  This  regulated  and  universal  order  of  nature  is 
only  the  steady  control  which  Omnipotence  keeps  of  what  would 
have  had  no  existence  but  for  the  Divine  ordination. 

To  this  general  superintendence  or  providence  of  God,  let 
us  now  add  another  thought.  While  maintaining  these  great 
forces  of  matter  in  their  appointed  sway,  the  Divine  will  is  not 
confined  to  any  invariable  method  of  procedure.  To  illustrate  : 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year  are  the  results  of  a  certain  uniform* 
itj  in  the  action  of  the  mechanioal  and  chemical  laws  of  nature, 
under  the  oversight  of  God.  They  are  the  subject  of  a  di];ect 
promise  on  his  part  —  that  to  the  end  of  time  th^  shall  not 
fail.  We  expect  them  in  accordance  with  this  constituted  or- 
der of  the  earth  ;  that  is,  we  anticipate  that  the  natural  causes 
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which  produce  them  will  go  on  returning  them  to  us  in  their 
well  known  rotation.  This  we  call,  as  above,  God's  general 
providence.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  succession  of  the  bud* 
ding  spring,  the  growing  summer,  the  ripened  autumn.  It  is 
the  common,  but  not  the  inevitable  course  of  events.  It  is 
within  God's  power  to  interrupt  this  arrangement.  Suppose, 
that  for  moral  purposes  of  chastisement,  of  national  reconstruc- 
tion, he  decides  to  do  as  in  Egypt,  when  seven  years  of  famine 
were  made  to  follow  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  Such  a  varia^ 
tion  in  the  order  of  nature  could  not  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  accident.  It  shows  a  designing  will,  and  an  interfering 
hand.  If  so,  that  interposer  must  be  God.  But  to  effect  so 
important  a  departure  as  this  from  ordinary  courses  would  not 
demand  any  breaking  up  of  physical  laws,  as  that  gravitation 
should  not  draw,  or  heat  warm,  or  the  soQ  nourish  the  depos- 
ited seed;  nor  would  it  involve  any  apparent  conflict  with 
natural  causes  and  effects.  It  would  only  require  a  different 
distribution  of  certain  atmospheric  aiid  other  influences  to  en- 
sure a  seven  years'  drought  and  barrenness.  Thi^  is  particular 
providence.  The  savant  of  New  York,  just  now  referred  to,  t^^ 
us  that  this  is  fetichism,  and  congratulates  his  readers  that  the 
clergy  do  not  pray  for  rain  in  a  dry  time,  in  these  days,  as  they 
used  to.  If  he  had  employed  reporters  in  our  churches  daring 
the  droughts  of  the  two  past  seasons,  we  think  that  he  would 
have  found  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  the  new  illuminati,  <*feti- 
chism,"  as  he  regards  it,  is  on  the  increase. 

For  purposes  which  God  sees  to  be  desirable,  he  uses  the 
powers  of  nature,  by  himself  ordained  and  sustained,  to  accom- 
plish results  which  would  not  otherwise  take  place.  They  are 
his  tools  with  which  to  build  or  to  cut  in  pieces.  Storms  are 
natural  phenomena.  They  rage  along  our  coasts  scattering  de- 
struction. Now,  suppose  that  while  engaged  in  our  struggle 
against  rebellion,  the  navies  of  England  and  Trance  had  com- 
bined to  make  a  descent  upon  our  shores,  and  that  just  as  they 
were  sighting  the  land,  a  three  days'  tempest  had  broke  upon 
them,  hurling  them  and  their  munitions  and  men  of  war  in  a 
miserable ^reck  against  our  iron-bound  barriers;  as  perished 
once  the  mighty  armada  of  Papal  Spain  in  the  waters  of  Prot- 
estant England ;  and  again,  the  fleet  of  D'Anville  on  our  own 
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coast  in  colonial  timee,  in  answer,  as  our  fathers  deToutlj  be- 
Uevedy  to  special  prayer.  What  has  occurred?  A  terrific convul- 
fflon  of  the  elements.  Very  vrell ;  this  is  a  yearly  event.  But 
what  has  it  secured  just  now,  which  it  seMom  has  effected? 
Safety  to  an  imperilled  country  from  invasion  by  a  possibly 
oyerwhelming  force  in  the  interests  of  injustice,  wrong,  impiety. 
We  say,  as  the  Bible  in  countless  places  represents:  God, 
who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists^  has  loosed  them  and  whirled 
them  upon  a  specific  object,  in  mercy  to  some  cause  of  right- 
eoasneas  and  truth  which  he  would  protect  from  subversion; 
stormy  winds  thus  fulfilling  his  word.  There  is  no  violence  • 
to  the  action  of  natural  laws  in  this.  They  do  what  they 
always  do  under  given  cpmbinations  and  states :  but  they  do  it 
in  a  sufliciently  unusual  way  to  secure  some  particular  result 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  reached. 

We  have  not  room  to  pause  upon  the  side  issues  which  may 
be  raised,  some  of  which  would  require  more  space  than  ability 
to  dispose  of;  and  others  of  which  are,  for  the  present,  beyond 
our  reach  of  solution.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  providence 
is,  that  God  upholds  all  nature  by  the  same  will  which  creat- 
ed it ;  and  that  he  uses  it,  as  he  sees  fit,  by  contmual  subsid- 
izing of  its  established  laws,  to  promote  the  ends  and  aims  of 
his  moral  administration.  We  demand  this  power  and  prerog- 
ative for  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  ^he  world.  ^^  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's."  It  is  not  superior  to  its  author,  nor  too  vast  or 
subtile  for  his  grasp  '^  who  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing  " ;  ^^who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in 
a  balance"  ;  *^  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will." 

Dr.  Hedge,  while  affirming  the  doctrine  of  providence,  ob- 
jects to  this  view  of  it,  that  it  consists  <^  partly  in  pre-estab- 
lished general  laws,  and  partly  in  occasional  interpositions  of 
divine  power  for  the  sake  of  certain  ends  not  included  in  the 
original  plan  of  creation,  and  which  general  laws  would  not 
have  accomplished ";  ^  thus  making  God  sometimes  active  and 
sometimes  inert,  in  connection  with  human  affairs.  Por  this  he 
would  substitute  direct  Divine  efficiency  in  the  working  of 
every  law  and  force  of  nature.     We  accept  this  last  position  as 

* Be«Mn  in  Rcligioii.    pp.76— ?&. 
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the  very  life  of  the  true  doctrine  of  ^^  The  Begent  God  " ;  and 
hold  that  only  on  our  philosophy  of  providence  can  we  get  an  in- 
telligible idea  of  this  presence  and  power  of  God  in  the  earth. 
But, he  misstates  us  as  believing  that  this  providential  oversight 
is  a  device  for  managing  cases  not  ^^  included  in  the  original 
plan  of  creation."  We  know  of  no  such  cases  or  ends.  We 
know  of  no  self-acting  pre-established  laws  of  the  universe. 
God  is  in  natural  causation  and  results,  from  beginning  to  end, 
never  "quiescent,"  never  moved  to  "arbitrariness  and  partial- 
ity," acting  everywhere  freely  and  supremely.  If  there  be  the 
*  "  appearance  "  of  partial  and  arbitrary  conduct  here,  does  Dr. 
Hedge  get  rid  of  this  by  his  theory  of  the  universe?  He 
claims  that  his  doctrine  is  the  true  biblical  and  apostolical 
"  pantheism."  We  deny  it,  and  claim  his  proof-texts  for  our 
doctrine  as  that  which  rightly  sets  forth  the  God  "  in  whom 
and  through  whom  are  all  things " ;  "in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."  His  theory  of  God's  presence  m 
nature  and  the  world's  life  is,  to  our  mind,  only  a  dreamy,  po- 
etic, transcendental  flourish  of  rhetoric  —  the  pantheism  not  of 
the  Bible,  but  of  the  imagination ;  because,  while  affirming  with 
great  positiveness,  the  presence  and,  activity  of  a  personal  God, 
he  takes  out  of  this  all  its  meaning  and  value  by  spiritualizmg 
the  fact  into  an  indiscriminating  vagueness,  a  virtual  unreality. 

The  seeming  opposition  dto  the  established  working  of  natural 
laws  becomes  distinct  and  startling,  as  we  pass  from  the  provi- 
dential government  of  God  into  the  sphere 

(2)  Of  his  miraculous  agency.  This  takes  effect  also  upon 
the  laws  of  the  material  world.  It  gives  them  other  and  more 
peculiar  changes,  for  the  sante  purpose  of  moral  education,  of 
spiritual  well-being.  The  objection  to  this  agency  is,  that  it 
is  too  great  a  violation  of  the  natural  order  of  things  to 
•  be  credited.  Mr.  Hume  said,  that  if  a  miracle  should  be 
wrought,  it  could  not  be  proved,  because  it  would  be  more 
likely  that  a  hundred*  fair-minded  men  saying  that  they  saw  it 
at  mid-day,  should  be  mistaken,  or  should  be  liars,  though  this 
would  be  a  most  violent  contradiction  to  the  common  course  of 
things,  than  that,  for  instance,  a  dead  man  should  be  summoned 
ftom  the  grave  by  a  word  of  Christ.  Doubtless  a  presumption 
would  lie  against  the  fact  thus  asserted :  so  would  it  against  the 
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unreliableness  of  the  testimony  supporting  it.  Both  are  con- 
trary to  experience.  The  question  then  is  this  :  which  of  two 
prodigies  shall  be  believed  —  the  raising  of  Lazarus  for  an  ob- 
viously good  and  great  purpose  which  a  tsue  miracle  always 
presupposes,  or  this  other  wonder  —  that  a  hundred  otherwise 
credible  witnesses,  with  no  conceivable  motive,  should  so  vio- 
late all  the  laws  of  witness-bearing  which  are  laws  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  others,  that  they  should  testify  to  a  falsehood?  In- 
genious as  Mr.  Hume's  theory  is,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  for  few  choose  that  footing  at  the  present  day. 
Most  impugners  of  the  miraculous  are  inclining,  now  to  deny 
its  possibility,  though  we  observe  a  viiccillation  here,  at  times, 
as  in  the  Westminster ^  as  9ited  by  us  in  a  former  volume.* 
The  majority  of  these  unbelievers,  are  going  over  to  the  extreme 
ground.  Baden  Powell  says,  that  the  idea  of  a  miracle  is 
inadmissible,  and  even  if  we  saw*one,  we  could  not  feel  that  it 
was  real.'  Strauss  '^  holds  that  miracles  are  impossible,  and 
that  if  God  were  to  operate  against  natural  laws,  he  would  be 
operating  against  himself,"'  But  this  is  not  affirmed  by  the 
supematuralists ;  only  that  there  is  an  apparent  operating 
^^  against  natural  laws."  Mr.  Faiker  asserts  that  a  miracle  is 
as  impossible  as  a  round  triangle.  This  is  a  very  narrow  and 
distinct  issue.  It  is  based  upon  '^  the  assumption  of  absolute 
determinism,"  that  is,  positive,  fatalistic  necessity.  The  course 
of  nature  (say  they)  forbids  it.  But  a  question  lies  back  of 
this ;  what  is  the  course,  the  great,  primordial  law,  of  nature? 
If  it  made  and  sustains  itself,  there  is  nothmg  more  to  be 
said  on  the  subject.  That  is  bald  materialism  —  the  no  God 
folly.  But  our  argument  is  with  theists.  We  have  found  in 
man  a  personal  will  which  subjects  nature  to  his  use  and  man- 
agement. We  can  not  find  less  than  a  personal  will  in  God, 
if  he  be  at  all  our  superior*  His  will  acts  upon  the  world  of 
physical  laws  as  does  ours.  It  does  infinitely  more,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes.  The  first  law  of  the 
universe  is,  therefore,  the  ordaining  will  of  its  Maker.  The  ' 
most  stupendous  of  all  miracles  was  creation  itself.     There  could 

»  The  Boston  Review,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  44, 46. 

*  Besayi  and  Reviews :  American  £4 :  p.  150. 

*  Hurst's  History  of  Rationalism,  p.  277;  also,  Fisher's  Essays,  p.  341. 
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hare  been  no  nature  to  hare  an  order*witlioat  the  ezoxaee  of 
supernatural  power.  That  which  begun  in  the  miraculoue,  one 
would  think,  might,  in  auitable  emergencies,  be  carried  on 
through  the  same  instrumentality,  whenever,  to  its  Maker's  eye, 
there  is  a  sufficient  occasion. 

It  is  commonly  objected  to  this  doctrine  of  divine  interfer- 
ence in  mundane  afiairs,  that  it  would  necessarily  produce  a  die- 
astrous  if  not  ruinous  disturbance  in  the  world,  as  all  material 
'  things  are  linked  together  in  one  mutually  dependent  system. 
To  this  it  has  been  very  well  replied  that — 

^^  If  the  motions  and  operations  of  material  things  be  produced 
really  by  the  Divine  will,  then  His  choosing  to  change,  for  a  spec- 
ial purpose,  the  ordinary  motion  of  one  part,  does  not  necessarily, 
or  probably,  infer  his  choosing  to  change  the  ordinary  motions  of 
other 'parts  in  a  way  not  at'  all  requisite  for  the.  accomplishment  of 
that  special  purpose.  It  is  as  easy  for  Him  to  continue  the  ordi* 
nary  course  of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of  one  part,  as  of  all  the 
phenomena  without  any  change  at  all.  Thus,  though  the  stoppage 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  would 
be  attended  with  terrible  convulsions,  the  stoppage  of  the  earth 
miraculously^  for  a  special  purpose  to  be  served  by  that  orUy,  would 
not  of  itself  be  followed  by  any  such  consequences."  ^ 

That  is,  the  power  which  works  the  miracle  can  prevent 
damage  to  other  interests  such  as  would  result  from  any  de- 
viation from  the  common  order  of  things,  produced  in  any  way 
other  than  by  the  intervention  of  God,  which  latter  idea  is,  of 
course,  the  supposing  of  an  impossible  case. 

Next  to  creation,  a  superhuman  revelation  of  truth  and  duty 
*  and  salvation  to  mankind,  involves  our  argument.  Any  thing 
which  is  out  of  the  apparent  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  our 
opponents  contend,  is  impossible.  The  Bible  then  in  any  pe- 
culiar sense  as  the  book  of  God  is  not  to  be  received.  We 
^^  should  recognize  the  Christian  revelation,  not  as  an  irregular, 
extra-historical  event,  but  as  lying  within  the  compass  of  nat- 
ural and  historic  law  as  purely  as  the  development  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  or  the  rise  and  spread  of  Mohammedanism." ' 
We  respond :  by  general  consent  our  race  needs  an  authenta- 

1  Smith's  DicUonaiT  of  the  Bible,  Vol.  IL  p.  376.    *'Miraclet.*' 
'  North  Americmn  BeTiew,  1S65,  p.  608. 
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live  Teligioiu  educator,  and  has  always  been  seeking  one. 
This'  18  of  the  nature  of  the  miraculous  —  a  God-inspire^  testi- 
monj  of  himself  to  his  ignorant',  perishing  offspring.  It  is  not 
impossible.  To  affirm  this  is  simple  assertion.  Our  ground  is 
this :  moral  interests  in  our  world  are  vastly  paramount  to 
physical ;  souls  are  of  more  worth  than  bodies.  Whatever  these 
are  widely  felt  to  need  may  be  expected  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  God.  Nature  is  subject  to  his  supreme  will  to  use  it  as  he 
sees  best.  Men  are  equally  within  his  control  and  employment. 
Laws  of  matter,  powers  of  finite  minds,'  are  at  his  disposal. 
Here  are  the  materials  for  the  production  of  a  Bible  which  shall 
be  a  depository  of  sure  and  sufficient  religious  instruction.  To 
keep  the  world  in  motion  merely  for  material  and  secular  ob- 
jects, that  is,  for  its  own  sake  as  a  temporal  and  temporary  sys- 
tem»  is  a  low  and  false  conception  both  of  its  design  and 
designer.  To  use  it  as  a  means  of  spiritual  deliverances,  is  a 
satisfying  view  of  its  history.  We  maintain  this  position  as 
possible,  probable,  reasonable,  actual.  God  ordinarily  does 
this  through  providential  appliances,  as  already  explained  and 
proven.  He  can  carry  an  unusual  providence  on  to  a  real  mir- 
acle, we  further  hold,  if  there  arise  a  justifying  occasion.  The 
question  of  the  probability  gf  a  miraculous  interposition  is  sim- 
ply that  of  a  revelation  of  himself,  beyond  that  of  his  crea- 
tive works,  being  granted  at  all.  Bishop  Butler's  remark  is 
true,  that  ^^  revelation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miracles  are  the 
proof  of  it."  A  contemporary  writer  also  puts  the  point  with 
great  and  pungent  sharpness :  ^^  How  miracles  can  be  impossi- 
ble, unless  God  is  impossible,  it  seems  that  we  have  yet  to 
learn." ' 

The  pressure  of  this  logic  is  felt.  We  agree  with  Professor 
Fisher,  that  the  deism  of  J;he  a^e  is  fast  turnmg  itself  into 
pantheism,  to  get  rid  of  a  God  for  whom  it  finds  no  more  room 
in  the  universe  than  there  was  for  Jesus  '^  in  the  inn."  Are 
our  rationalists  ready  for  this  change  of  base  ? 

This  is  any  thing  but  a  debate  about  words.  It  takes  in  the 
moat  vital  concerns.     The  supernatural,  or  more  correctly,  su- 

>  If  the  retentive  reader  of  our  former  volumes  shall  find  a  few  sentences  in  this 
article  reproduced  from  a  paper  in  Vol.  II.  382—396,  it  may  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  want  of  more  precise  quotation  to  say,  that  both  articles  are  from  the  same 
hand. 

VOL.  VI.— NO.   XXXII.  14 
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perfauman  parts  of  Christianity  are  the  appointed  proofs  of  its 
right  to  our  belief  and  trust.  They  can  not  be  rejected  without 
the  rejection  of  the  Christian  revelation.  So  Christ  coupled 
them  inseparably.  "  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out 
devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you."  This 
miraculous  dominion  over  those  demoniacal  powers  was  set  forth 
by  our  Lord  as  evidence  that  he  announced  and  was  bringing 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Again  :  "  But  that  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  man  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thy  house.''  He 
did  it ;  and  as  he  went  he  was  a  witness  to  all  beholders  that 
Christ  was  able  to  save  men  from  sin  and  ruin,  which  is  the 
fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  system.  The  subject  is 
just  so  practical  and  vital  as  this  —  that,  on  Christ's  own  show- 
ing, there  is  no  reposing  faith  in  him  as  a  Saviour  without  re- 
ceiving these  records  of  his  superhuman  works  as  actual  verities. 
He  fixes  us  there.  We  may  not  say  —  these  things  were  im- 
aginary ;  they  served  a  purpose  for  those  who  thought  them 
real,  and  may  do  some  service  for  others  who  still  believe 
them  ;  but  we  discard  them  as  unreal ;  we  do  not  need  them  as 
upholders  of  our  religious  convictions  and  beliefs.  That  is 
not  the  (Question  between  us.  It  is  this  —  Christ  declares  in 
terms,  that  he  casts  out  devils,  cures  the  sick,  raises  the  dead,  in 
order  that  we,  as  those  who  then  lived  and  looked  on,  may  re- 
pose confidence  in  him  for  forgiveness  of  sins  and  life  everlast- 
ing.    What  are  we  to  do  ? 

Immense  efforts  have  been  made  to  strike  a  compromise 
along  this  line  by  naturalistic  explanations,  as  that  Lazarus  and 
Christ  himself  were  not  dead,  but  only  in  a  long  swoon  from 
which  they  came  forth ;  as  that  the  disciples  had  a  sufficient 
supply  of  bread  in  the  wilderness  for  the  five  thousand ;  and  80 
on  through  the  rest.  After  this  school  of  ingenious  and  most 
imaginative  expounders,  came  another  which  turned  the  Scrip- 
tures into  an  oriental  myth  or  fiible,  a  moral  allegory,  or  novel 
of  an  essentially  symbolic  and  ideal  character,  though  writ- 
ten by  good  men  for  useful  purposes,  but  with  no  historical 
veracity.  This  is  the  ideology  of  modem  times.  But  neither 
of  these  are  easy  holding  places.  They  are  too  slippery  to 
stand  on  for  any  long  continuance.     A  much  simpler  solution  ot 
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tbe  whole  matter  is' with  the  bolder  disbelievers,  to  say  —  that 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Bible,  including  Jesus  also,  knew  that 
they  were  falsifying  history,  and  deliberately  did  it,  to  answer 
some  end  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  discover.  This,  as  noted 
on  a  former  page,  is  Strauss'  final  position.  There  is  no  help 
for  it :  we  must  go  whither  the  tide  of  scepticism  is  sweep- 
ing—  to  the  extreme  left  of  charging  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  with  the  worst  of  fraud  and  forgery ;  or 
we  must  take  the  record  as  it  stands,  and  credit  its  supematu- 
ralism  as  God's  selected  mode  of  certifying  himself  to  the  faith 
of  the  ages  until  the  end  of  time.  On  the  one  side  or  the  other 
of  this  line,  Christendom  is  in  reality  fast  ranging  itself,  in  this 
great  conflict  of  Christ  and  antichrist.  The  miraculous  ele- 
ments of  the  Gospels  are  so  intertwined  with  the  historical,  that 
if  the  former  be  rejected  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  retain  tlje 
latter.  A  reasonable  life  of  Christ  can  not  be  constructed  on  a 
merely  naturalistic  basis.  We  do  not  go  into  the  question 
here,  of  the  relevancy  of  this  kind  t)f  testimony  to  the  securing 
of  moral  convictions.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  Christ  assumes 
this  as  undeniable. 

This  subject  has  been  needlessly  perplexed  by  erroneous  and 
confused  conceptions  of  what  a  miracle  is.  It  is  not  a  suspen- 
sion or  violation  of  natural  laws.  It  is  an  intervention  of  ade- 
quate power  to  set  aside  for  the  time  being  the  usual  action 
of  physical  causes.  But  it  is  not  this,  so  as  to  affirm  that 
the  same  cause  working  at  different  points  in  exactly  similar 
conditions  will  produce  contrary  effects.  This  could  not  be. 
But  under  different  conditions  that  law  may  have  wrought  a 
most  unlike  result.  This  is  the  important  consideration ;  that 
God  can  enforce  these  physical  agents  with  new  energies  with- 
out changing  their  constitution ;  can  vary  the  circumstance  in 
which  these  laws  of  nature  act,  indefinitely.  They  who  deny 
this  assume  an  acquaintance  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Divine 
action,  which  itself  is  more  than  human.  ^<A  miracle  is  su- 
pernatural and  contrary  to  nature  only  in  reference  to  the  old 
life,  and  in  its  highest  meaning,  is  in  conformity  to  a  higher 
law.  Therefore,  miracles  are  the  natural  law  of  all  natural 
laws  taken  together." '  So  Augustine  argued  against  the  early 
sceptics.    . 

>  Dr.  John  Peter  Luige,  in  Hurst's  History  of  Rationalism,  p.  296. 
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"  The  miracle,  consequently,  does  not  take  place  contrary  to  uni- 
versal nature,  but  contrary  only  to  nature  bo  far  as  it  is  known  to  us; 
though  even  those  things  which  occur  in  nature  as  known  to  us  are 
not  less  wonderful  and  stupendous,  to  those  who  would  carefully 
consider  them,  were  it  not  that  men  are  accustomed  to  wonder  only 
at  things  that  are  infrequent  and  rare.  .  .  •  That  miracle  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he  made  the  water  wine,  is  not  wonder- 
ful to  those  who  know  that  it  was  God  who  performed  it.  For  He 
who  made  wine  on  that  marriage  day,  in  those  six  water  pots  which 
he  commanded  to  be  filled  with  water,  makes  wine  the  whole  year 
round  in  the  grape  vines.  But  this  latter  we  do  not  wonder  at  be- 
cause it  occurs  all  the  year  round.  By  recison  of  the  uniformity, 
we  lose  our  wonder."  ^ 

The  sphere  of  the  miraculous  lies  outside  our  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities  of  natural  causes  under  superhuman  adjust* 
Qient  and  enforcement.  It  may  at  length  be  found  that  there 
is  no  more  real  opposition  to  the  order  of  nature  in  a  miracle, 
than  in  any  instance  of  providential  interposition.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  would  seem  mainly  to  lie  in  the  measure 
rather  than  the  kind  of  power  thus  exerted  upon  material  (caus- 
ation by  Deity,  carrying  the  action  into  a  higher  sphere  of  seem- 
ing yet  not  real  opposition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
We  say,  not  real;  tor  in  all  these  preternatural  events,  '^the 
effect  which  a  given  antecedent,  or  sum  of  antecedents,"  we 
should  prefer  to  say,  causes,  ^'  would  otherwise  produce,  may 
be  counteracted  by  the  presence  of  other  forces  which  are  also 
natural."  *  This,  also,  answers  the  objection,  that  miracles  im- 
ply a  defect  in  nature.  Bather  it  follows,  that  the  supernat- 
ural element  in  God's  government  is  the  exponent  of  a  nobler 
constitution  of  nature  than  otherwise  were  discoverable.  Nor 
are  miracles  to  be  regarded  as  a  make-shifb  for  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies, but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  everlasting  predetermina- 
tions of  the  unchangeable  Deity. 

Impressive,  however,  as  are  these  exhibitions  of  the  Divine 
government  in  controlling  the  physical  world,  and  in  authen- 
ticating a  revelation  of  truth  and  salvation  to  men,  we  have 
another  step  to  take  to  reach  the  proper  termination  of  our  in- 
quiry :  to  notice  the  intervention  of  God  in  human  affairs  — 

1  Shedd's  History  of  ChrisUan  Doctrine.  I.  169. 
*  FUher's  Essays,  p.  480. 
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(3)  Through  remedial  grace.  The  legitimateness  of  this  ex* 
tension  of  our  discussion  is  obvious  from  the  effort  uniformly 
made,  to  overturn  evangelical  Christianity,  by  the  deniers  of  its 
supematuralism.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say,  that  as  a  general  rule, 
an  aversion  to  this  is  the  conscious  or  unconscious  motive 
which  inspires  the  rationalism  of  the  times.  No  one  ought 
to  object  to  the  guarded  and  charitable  manner  in  which  Profes- 
sor Fisher  states  this  tendency  of  the  rationalistic  temper,  in 
his  first  essay ;  while  every  lover  of  truth  should  be  grateful 
that,  at  this  initial  and  pivotal  point,  he  has  not  failed  to  bear 
a  distinct  testimony  to  the  power  of  that  <<  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief*' which  breeds  so  many  *'  errors  in  the  brain." 

The  end  of  God's  connection  with  men  Is  not  to  convey  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  he  exists,  that  he  governs, 
that  the  earth  is  his,  and  its  people,  that  he  can  and  does  use  its 
forces  for  moral  results.  The  end  of  God's  connection  with  us 
is  to  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure :  that  is, 
to  secure  a  harmony  of  being  between  himself  and  us.  Now, 
we  mark  the  close  analogy  between  his  processes  in  nature  and 
in  grace,  ever  keeping  in  view,  of  course,  the  essential  consti- 
tutional differences  of  a  simply  material  and  a  rational  system 
of  being.  Divine  power  or  will  acts  upon  human  wills  as  di- 
rectly and  conclusively  as  upon  physical  nature,  although  not  in 
the  same  way.  The  government  is  as  real  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  The  interpositions  for  gracious  purposes  are  as 
definite  as  for  mechanical.  Mind  and  soul  are  the  subjects  of 
God's  influence  as  much  as  earth  and  water.  Does  he  work  in 
them?  So  is  it  God  who  worketh  in  us.  It  is  a  supernatural 
inworking  of  his  grace,  though  not,  in  strict  language,  a  mi- 
raculous. 

Our  helplessness  is  not  of  the  same  sort  nor  explanation  as 
that  of  inanimate  nature ;  but  it  is  as  certain  and  positive.  We 
can  no  more  carry  on  our  spiritual  life  and  training  without  a 
continual  Divine  inworking,  than  the  laws  of  matter  can  of 
themselves  sustain  their  regular  evolutions.  We  know  this 
when  hours  of  temptation  come,  when  we  are  driven  in  upon  by 
bands  of  marauding  appetites  and  passions.  Then  we  are  con- 
scious that  while,  as  responsible  actors,  we  ought  to  be  free  and 
strong  for  the  right,  we  are  not,  but  are  miserably  bound  in  the 
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easlavement  of  aense.     There  may  not  be  much  poetry  in  the 
oonfession,  but  there  is  a  deal  of  truth  in  it : 

"  Pm  like  a  helpless  captive  sold    . 
Under  the  power  of  sin ; 
I  can  not  do  the  good  I  would, 
Nor  keep  my  conscience  clean.^ 

Is  there  any  thing  in  nattkre  more  appealing  for  succor  unto 
God  than  this  inthralment  of  an  immortal  spirit  ?  We  will  not 
say,  with  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Aids  to  Faith,  that  "  the 
transmission  of  sin  in  human  history  can  only  be  defended  as  a 
just  arrangement  of  Providence  in  view  of  a  Deliverer  from  its 
guilt."  God's  ways  in  connection  with  this  momentous  matter 
scarcely  demand  this  vindication.  But  while  no  situation  in 
which  a  sinful  soul  may  find  itself,  can  put  its  Maker  under  the 
obligation  of  saving  it,  this  lost  estate  of  humanity  cries  from 
the  ground  in  piteous  accents  to  heaven  for  the  interposition  of 
Almighty  mercy.  It  points  directly  to  the  necessity  of  the 
counterparts,  in  the  spiritual  world,  of  those  acts  of  superhu- 
man power  which  attested  the  coming  of  Christ  in  our  nature. 
As  he  opened  blinded  eyes,  quickened  deaf  ears,  cured  the 
lame  and  sick,  raised  the  physically  dead,  so,  to  make  his  re- 
deeming work  a  personally  possessed  blessing  to  us,  there  is 
equal  need  for  Divine  grace  now  to  unseal  the  shut  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  soul,  to  heal  its  sicknesses,  to  give  true  life  to  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins.  The  first  of  these  displays  of 
miraculous  intervention  were  but  the  types  and  pledges  of  the 
last ;  wholly  worthless  and  purposeless  except  as  accompanied 
and  followed  by  these  other  acts  of  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
power. 

A  sublime  harmony  runs  through  the  entire  system  of  God's 
administration  in  the  natural  and  moral  universe.  Creation  is 
the  prophecy  and  the  promise  of  re-creation.  This  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  problem  is  to 
restore  to  loyal  love  a  race  of  beings  made  free  and  accountable 
under  righteous  law,  but  subjugated,  with  their  own  subsequent 
full  assent,  to  the  dominion  of  Satan.  So  long  as  men  always 
find  themselves  entirely  satisfied  with  a  sinful  state,  when  they 
first  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  it,  they  can  not  throw  off 
the  blame  of  its  existence  because  of  any  antecedent  agencies 
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oatedde  of  themselves  in  its  production.  The  salvation  which 
we  want  is  from  our  own  depravity,  and  that  of  our  fathers,  so 
ftr  as  this  has  entered  as  poison  into  our  being.  Now  this  is 
the  intriBsic  subject  and  value  of  revelation. 

**What  we  believe  is,  that  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  purchased 
our  life,  our  reconciliation,  that  without  his  obedience  our  sins 
would  have  borne  their  natural  fruit  of  death.  And  whether  we 
call  this  act  a  sacrifice  on  account  of  its  being  an  offering  to  appease 
the  Divine  wrath,  or  a  satisfaction,  as  it  is  a  mode  of  payment 
whi^  God  accepts  instead  of  the  debt  of  obedience  that  we  can  not 
render,  is  of  less  importance  than  might  at  first  appear.  So  long 
as  we  believe  that  the  wrath  of  God  because  of  our  disobedience 
fell  in  the  shape  of  afiiiction  on  Him  who  alone  had  so  acted  as  to 
please  God,  the  terms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed  may  be  suffered 
to  vary."  * 

A  sovereignty  of  compassionate  wisdom  marks  this  mediato- 
rial intearposition  in  our  behalf,  which  we  are  in  no  condition  to 
criticise,  which  we  should  have  no  inclination  to  modify. 
Jehovah  no  more  asks  counsel  of  creatures  in  inaugurating  this 
dispensation  of  mercy,  than  he  did  in  creating  our  world ;  than 
Christ  did  in  his  miraculous  deeds.  He,  whose  is  the  kingdom, 
must  determine  his  own  measures  of  its  administration.  It 
pleases  him  to  announce  these  glad  tidings ;  to  confer  the  gift  of 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  who  will  receive  it ;  to  go  as  far  as  he 
sees  to  be  best  in  inducing  a  disposition  in  human  hearts  to  re- 
pent of  sin,  a  preference  in  human  wills  to  submit  themselves 
to  his  supreme  control.  Ghrace  is  his  own,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
do  with  it  as  he  will.     His  will  can  not  be  wrong. 

The  true  philosophy  of  neither  the  natural  or  the  spiritual 
world  demands  the  exclusion  of  God  from  it.  His  absence 
from  either  realm  creates  a  more  frightful  vacuum  than  nature 
ever  abhorred.  Philosophy,  in  the  indignant  majesty  of  her 
outraged  honor  and  veracity,  rises  in  stem  protest  against  this 
impious  folly.  But  God  demands  admittance  among  us  not  as 
a  silent  spectator  of  our  business  or  amusements.  He  will 
speak,  and  be  listened  to,  as  one  entitled  to  rule  wherever  he  is 
present.  If  he  is  Gt>d,  he  should  assert  this  prerogative ;  he 
must,  or  be  recreant  to  the  obligations  of  eternal  right  and 

>  Aids  to  Faith :  Being  a  Reply  to  <*  Easaya  and  Beriewi."    p.  404. 
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goodness.  These  should  bear  sway ;  and  if  he  is  better  than 
his  creatures,  if  he  is  infinitely  excellent,  then  he  should  ooni- 
mand,  and  all  dependent  souls  should  obey  him.  How  che^v 
less  a  world  without  a  God  I  How  cheerless  and  unblesaed  a 
human  spirit  without  Grod  in  the  world  I 

The  spirit  of  religious  unbelief,  in  every  degree  of  its  indul- 
gence, is  a  cold  and  dreary  thing.  It  envelops  the  soul  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chill,  damp  mist,  where  it  has  no  outlook,  no 
genial  warmth  —  a  curtain  drawn  closely  all  around  it  —  a  sort 
of  premature  death-shroud,  instead  of  glimpses  of  light  and 
beauty  coming  into  it  from  earth  and  heaven.  Infidelity  is  noth- 
ing but  a  chattering  ghost,  lean  and  lifeless  for  all  put  poses  of 
its  own  comfort  and  others'  benefit.  Irreligion  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter in  any  of  its  many  forms.  They  differ  rather  in  degree  than 
in  essential  quality.  They  both  shut  out  the  true  light  which 
would  lighten  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.  They  do 
this  as  really  while  thinking  to  accept  and  to  honor  Grod,  if  he 
be  only  a  God  of  their  own  imagining,  received  in  a  way  of 
their  own  devising  rather  than  in  the  methods  of  the  divinely 
revealed  mercy.  Neither  can  give  rest.  Their  nature  is  alien 
to  our  wants  however  it  may  gratify  our  taste.  Their  spirit  is 
proud,  self-reliant,  self-flattering.  They  promise  to  make  us 
gods  in  our  own  right,  but  it  is  only  a  repetition  to  willing 
ears  of  the  old  lie  which  was  first  whispered  to  our  deceived 
mother  — "  ye  shall  not  surely  die."  But  die  she  nevertheless 
did,  for  God  had  said  it.  And  what  he  then  said  he  has  never 
recalled. 


ARTICLE  n. 


THREE  THOUSAND  MILES  UP  THE  MISSOURI. 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  V.,  page  461.] 

June  8th,  1865,  finds  us  at  Fort  Rice.  This  Post  was  built 
last  season 'by  order  of  G«n.  Sully,  for  mih'tary  purposes,  on  a 
high  and  beautiful  elevation  of  prairie  land,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  country. 
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The  fort  is  bnilt  of  halved  logs,  with  parapet  and  one  or  two 
bastions,  and  well  calculated  for  defence.  There  is  a  saw-mill 
attached  to  the  fort,  with  nnmerons  other  oot-buildings,  form- 
ing qoite  a  little  village,  and  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest,  as  well 
as  most  important  military  stations  on  the  Missonri  River.    . 

The  fort  is  under  the  command  at  present  of  Col.  Diamond, 
a  young  and  very  gentlemanly  officer,  who  received  us  with 
much  courtesy,  presenting  us  with  a  glass  of  native  wine,  made 
from  the  wild  grape  which  grows  here  in  abundance,  equal  in 
flavor  to  the  Catawba  of  the  States. 

The  Colonel  has,  under  his  command,  four  companies  of  enlisted 
rebel  prisoners,  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  are 
said  to  be  good  soldiers.  We  were  the  first  to  convey  to  them 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  their  old  master,  Jefferson  Davis, 
when  they  universally  expressed  satisfi^tion,  and  said  that  death 
ought  to  be  his  portion:  their  lot  they  regarded  as  banish- 
ment, but  hoped  it  would  now  soon  end. 

There  are  many  friendly  Indians,  Sioux,  encamped  around 
the  fort,  seeking  protection  from  hostile  tribes,  who  are  prowl- 
ing about  the  neighborhood.  One  day  last  week,  Lieut.  Wil- 
son, who  was  out  superintending  the  chopping  of  some  logs  not 
a  half  mile  from  the  fort,  was  shot  and  scalped  by  some  In- 
dians lying  in  ambush,  when,  mounting  their  horses,  that  they 
had  fastened  in  the  brush,  they  swept  down  past  the  fort  with 
great  fury,  yelling  and  whooping,  and  before  the  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  or  the  troops  mustered,  they  were 
away  across  the  prairie,  and  out  of  sight.  Two  other  men, 
soldiers,  have  been  killed  who  were  out  herding  the  cattle  and 
horses  of  the  fort,  and  only  yesterday,  a  band  of  three  hundred 
Indians  were  seen  upon  the  hills,  In  the  distance.  But  there  are 
no  cavalry  here,  and  pursuit  is  impossible.  The  fort  is  of  ho 
use  in  its  present  condition,  unless  it  be  to  protect  a  few  Indian 
traders,  one  of  whom  was  arrested  yesterday  for  selling  the  In- 
dians whiskey  and  ammunition.  Our  frontier  posts  are  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition  at  present,  and  unless  the  government 
supply  them  with  plenty  of  men  and  means,  and  specially  good, 
Arm,  unflinching,  sober  officers,  who  will  deal  with  unprincipled 
white  men,  they  all  might  better  be  abandoned. 

We  were  able  to  procure  some  ice  here,  but  no  additional 
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arms,  and  after  spending  an  hour  or  two,  distributing  newspa- 
pers, pamphlets  and  such  other  reading  matter  as  we  had  to 
spare,  to  the  officers  and  soldiers,  we  left,  feeling  that  a  frontier 
military  post,  without  suffident  means  of  defence,  dependent  for 
security  on  friendly  Indians,  many  of  whom,  we  understand,  are 
fed  at  government  expense,  was  not  a  paying  institution. 

We  organized  our  passengers,  this  evening,  into  a  regular  day 
and  night  watch,  for  protection  of  the  crew,  while  chopping 
wood,  and  for  security  against  attack  at  any  hour.  We  have 
one  cannon,  with  plenty  of  grape  and  shell,  many  good 
repeating  rifles  and  an  abundance  of  revolvers.  For  want  of  a 
more  war-like  appearance,  and  to  give  the  Indians  an  idea  of  bur 
strength,  our  carpenter  to-day  manufactured  some  wooden  guns 
from  cotton-wood  logs,  painted  them  black,  and  mounted  them 
on  die  hurricane  deck,  looking  off  upon  the  shore  with  as  much 
gravity  as  did  some  other  wooden  guns  in  our  recent  campaigns. 

Buffaloes  begin  to  appear  on  the  shore  and  on  the  prairie, 
and  we  find  many  dead  ones  floating  down,  having  been  killed 
by  passengers  on  steamers,  or  drowned  in  crossing  the  river. 

We  met  the  steamer  Yellow  Stone  this  evening  from  Fort 
Benton,  which  place  she  left  on  the  first  of  the  month  with 
seventy  five  passengers,  and  a  cargo  of  furs  belonging  to  P. 
Choteau  &  Co.,  bound  for  St.  Louis.  The  Yellow  Stone  was 
the  first  steamer  that  left  St.  Louis  for  the  mountains  this  season. 
She  has  made  a  quick  trip  so  far  and  brings  news  of  Indian 
tronUes  from  above.  We  spent  an  hour  along  side,  prepared 
and  sent  letters  back  to  friends  in  America^  and  each  boat  then 
wart  its  way  rejoicing. 

June  9th  we  passed  old  Fort  Clark,  now  abandoned,  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  upon  a  high  prairie  bluff,  with  tim- 
bered bottoms  on  the  opposite  side»  Buffaloes  are  becoming  plen- 
ty. But  the  boat  has  not  laid  to  yet  in  any  place  where  we  could 
get  a  shot  at  them,  but  we  are  well  supplied  with  antelope  meat. 
A  large  herd  of  elk  was  seen  to-day  on  the  prairie.  As  soon 
as  the  boat  lands  a  picket  guard  is  set  while  the  wood  choppers 
are  at  work.  At  a  signal  whistle  from  the  boat  all  hands  come 
on  board.  We  run  from  early  dawn  until  dark,  then  anchor 
our  craft  in  the  stream,  or  make  fast  to  some  island,  setting  our 
night-wateh,  that  we  may  rest  in  peace. 
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We  met  a  c^ijple  of  Indians  yesterday  in  a  "  bull  boat," 
This  is  the  only  boat  used  by  this  people,  being  a  kind  of  tub 
made  out  of  raw  buffalo  hides,  usually  two,  perfectly  tight, 
and  will  carry  from  two  to  five  persons  each.  •  A  squaw 
will  carry  one  of  these  boats  on  her  head  for  miles.  They 
saw  us,  and  landing  they  put  up  a  white  flag,  which  we  sup- 
posed at  first  t6  be  a  decoy,  and  approached  the  shore  cau- 
tiously, with  rifles  ready  cocked,  and  with  the  understanding, 
^t  if  an  arrow  came  from  the  brush,  the  flag-man  would  be  the 
first  to  die,  for  he  stood  by  it  all  the  time.  As  .we  came  up  to 
shore  he  held  up  some  letters,  and  not  knowing  what  troubles 
might  be  ahead,  we  put  out  our  plank,  and  Mr.  Owens,  the 
derk,  stepped  on  shore,  looked  over  the  letters,  and  finding  none 
for  the  Hoanoke,  we  gave  the  Indian  about  a  peck  of  bread, 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  pushed  off.  He  said  he  was  hungry ^ 
had  had  nothing  for  three  days,  was  sent  from  Fort  Berthold  to 
Fort  Eice  with  letters,  and  had  been  detained  by  wind^.  But 
one  of  the  Indians  came  near  the  boat,  and  he  told  us  that  the 
hostile  Indians  were  surrounding  Fort  Berthold.  The  Yellow 
Stone  had  told  us  that  the  Indians  were  becoming  cross ;  that 
many  bands  had  gone  gn  the  war-path  this  summer,  after  the 
whites  as  well  as  hostile  Indians ;  and  that  there  was  no  danger 
to  Fort  Berthold,  as  there  were  three  thousand  friendly  Indians 
living  there,  made  up  of  the  remnants  of  the  tribes  of  the  Man- 
dans,  Minatarrees  and  Gros  Ventres. 

To-day,  June  10th,  we  passed  the  mouth  of  Knife  Eiver,  and 
the  remnants  of  an  old  Minatarree  village  and  trading  post,  that 
belonged  to  the  American  Fur  Company. 

June  11th  finds  us  at  Fort  Berthold.  This  was  once  the 
home  of  the  Minatarrees,  and  subsequently  of  the  remnants  of 
the  Mandans  and  Gros  Ventres,  all  of  which  tribes  have  become 
so  reduced,  that  they  are  obliged  to  unite  their  strength  for 
mutual  defence.  Catlin,  the  celebrated  traveller,  painter  and 
historian,  speaks  of  this  village  in  his  trip  up  this  river  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  says  there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Mandans  at  that  time,  and  nearly  the  same  of  the  Mina- 
tarrees, who  lived  at  the  mouth  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Knife 
Biver.  It  was  in  1838,  that  both  of  these  tribes  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  small-pox,  all  but  seventy  of  those  remaining  in 
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the  villages  out  of  about  twenty  five  hundred.  Those  of  the 
bands  that  were  out  upon  their  annual  hunt  were  alone  saved. 
The  remnants  of  both,  now  numbering  about  thirteen  hundred , 
live  in  their  village  here  at  Fort  Berthold.  History  says  that 
these  Indians  once  lived  near  the  mout^i  of  the  Missouri,  and 
even  on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  Rivers,  and  that  they  have, 
by  degrees,  found  their  way  to  these  remote  regions.  There  i^ 
still  another  band  by  this  name  living  near  the  heads  of  the 
Missouri,  probably  a  portion  of  the  original  tribe,  or  their  de- 
scendants. 

The  village  at  this  place  furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  the 
manner  of  building  the  lodges  practiced  by  the  Mandans,  Min- 
atarrees,  Gros  Ventres,  and  some  other  tribes  of  the  mountain 
Indians.  Theirs  differ  so  materially  from  those  of  the  Sioux, 
whose  wigwams  are  constructed  with  long  poles  set  in  conical 
form,  and  covered  with  skins  of  the  elk  and  buffalo,  tanned  with 
the  hair  off*,  that  we  give  a  description  of  them.  Those  of  the* 
Mandans  are  circular  in  form,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, the  frame  being  of  large  timbers  and  poles.  This  is  cov- 
ered first  with  a  kind  of  network  of  willows,  grass  and  weeds, 
and  then  of  dirt  and  sod,  so  strong-  and  substantial  that  in 
summer  the  outside  of  the  house  is  used  as  much  as  the  inside, 
for  the  purpose  of  lounging,  and  as  a  play-ground  for  children 
and  dogs,  of  which  the  latter  seem  to  be  most  numerous.  The 
last  coating  of  the  roof  is  of  a  tough  clay,  put  on  in  paste  form, 
which  when  dry  becomes  impervious  to  water.  The  floor  of  the 
lodge  is  of  the  same  material,  perfectly  smooth  and  hard.  In 
the  centre  is  the  fire-place,  enclosed  in  a  circle  with  stone,  hav- 
ing poles  placed  over  it  for  hanging  kettles,  one  of  which  is 
always  there  containing  food  for  the  •  family  at  any  time.  For 
the  Indian  has  no  regular  hours  for  eating,  but  'all  eat  when 
hungry.  These  houses  are  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  from 
twenty  to  forty  persons.  Many  sleep  on  bedsteads  made  of 
poles,  and  a  buffalo  hide  stretched  across  them  while  green, 
making  a  good  sack  bottom,  both  easy  and  durable.  Often 
among  the  better  class,  curtains  to  the  beds  are  found,  made 
from  the  soft  skins  of  the  young  doe  of  the  elk,  fringed  and 
ornamented  with  much  taste  and  beauty.  The  beds  are  ar- 
ranged around  the  outer  circle  of  the  lodge,  leaving  a  large 
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space  around  the  fire  for  the  use  of  the  family  in  general.  The 
armor  of  the  warrior,  his  quiver  and  his  bow,  his  battle  axe 
and  his  war  club,  his  tobacco  pouch  and  his  medicine  bag,  are 
hung  up  around  his  bed,  together  with  the  never  failing  buffalo 
head,  which  is  the  skin  of  the  head  with  the  horns  on,  orna- 
mented and  kept  always  ready  for  the  buffalo  dance. 

The  lodges  are  built  without  regard  to  streets  or  alleys,  just 
far  enough  apart  to  leave  paths  between  them  for  a  squaw  or  pony 
to  pass.  Each  lodge  has  but  one  door,  with  a  kind  of  portico 
over  it,  and  a  hole  in  the  top  for  light  and  ventilation,  and  for 
the  smoke  to  escape. 

This  village  has  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  lodges, 
and  as  we  threaded  our  way  among  them,  we  were  saluted  on 
all  sides  by  the  wolfish  looking  curs  that  form  no  small  part  of 
the  population  of  the  town.  On  the  top  of  one  house  you 
would  see  some  old  warriors,  sitting  with  their  pipes  of  kinne* 
*  henicky  evidently  rehearsing  some  tale  of  heroic  valor,  some 
desperate  chase  of  thcgrizzly  bear,  or  hair*breadth  escape  from 
the  horns  of  the  bison.  On*  others,  the  children  and  dogs 
would  be  at  play^  and  again  the  wooing  lover,  or  a  circle  of 
maidens,  would  be  passing  their  jokes,  and  perhaps  making 
their  remarks  upon  the  ill-formed,  unmannerly,  inquisitive  long- 
whiskered  white  man ;  for  we  could  see  their  keen  black  eyes 
cast  round  upon  us  with  slyness  and  mirth. 

If  you  enter  one  of  the  lodges,  the  first  salutation  is  from  a 
.  pack  of  dogs  in  full  chorus,  and  nothing  can  be  said  or  done, 
until  order  is  restored  by  the  squaw,  who  advances  with  a  cud- 
gel, and  all  dogs  retire  very  fast  through  the  hole  made  for  all, 
with  many  piercing  yelps.  If  the  Indian  is  at  home  you  are 
invited  to  sit,  but  if  not,  no  notice  is  taken  of  you,  and  you 
can  retire  at  leisure.  Could  our  readers  but  spend  a  few  hours 
in  wandering  over  one  of  these  villages  at  the  twilight  hour,  and 
view  the  different  groups  sitting  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or 
listen  to  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  younger  ones  l^s  they  play  at. 
their  innocent  games,  not  unlike  our  own,  until  the  wild,  mu- 
sical laugh  rings  out  upon  the  clear,  calm  stillness  of  the  night, 
they  would  not  think  the  Indians  sour,  morose,  reserved  and 
taciturn.  They  may  pause  a  moment  when  they  behold  you, 
and  frown  at  the  white  man,  as  they  remember  the  tradition  of 
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their  wrongs  taught  them  by  the  revengful  mother,  as  she 
rocked  them  in  their  willow  cradle  beside  some  well  remem- 
bered brook,  80  dear  to  her  in  days  gone  by,  and  now  the  home 
of  her  pursuer. 

To  look  upon  one  of  these  Indian  villages  from  the  deck  of 
our  steamer,  or  from  some  eminehce,  one  .can  conceive  of  noth- 
ing so  near  its  like  as  a  few  hundred  huge  potash  kettles  turned 
bottom  up.  The  roof  is  not  steep  anywhere  so  that  it  can 
not  be  traversed  with  ease.  You  will  see  the  long  pole,  erected 
at  the  door  of  each  chief,  warrior  or  brave,  with  the  scalps  of 
the  enemy  taken  in  war,  floating  in  the  breeze,  and  the  shield,  or 
totem  of  the  tribe  at  the  chief's  lodge,  by  which  all  can  know 
what  tribe  they  are,  the  same  as  the  flag  of  our  country  floats 
from  the  Consul  Chamber  in  foreign  ports. 

A  short  distance  outside  of  the  village,  we  found  the  council 
house,  or  medicine  lodge,  decorated,  and  recently  re-covered 
with  willow  boughs,  as  they  had  just  held  a  feast  and  dance, 
preparatory  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  On  this'  they  are  this  morning 
starting,  being  now  swimming  their  horses  across  the  river,  lead- 
ing them  from  behind  their  "  bull  boats."  Still  on  beyond  the 
council  lodge  is  the  cemetery,  or  "  village  of  the  dead,"  as  they 
call  it.  Like  the  Sioux,  the  Mandans  deposit  tlieir  dead  on 
scaffolds.  When  a  person  dies  and  the  customary  funeral  cere- 
monies have  taken  place,  the  body,  being  dressed  in  its  best 
attire,  painted,  oiled  and  supplied  with  food  for  several  days' 
journey,  together  with  bow  and  arrow,  shield  and  quiver,  his  to-  * 
bacco  and  his  pipe,  is  wrapped  in  a  fresh  buffalo  hide.  A  single 
scaffold  is  then  erected  some  eight  feet  high,  out  of  all  reach  of 
wild  animals,  by  setting  crotches  in  the  ground  and  covering 
them  with  poles,  forming  a  platform.  On  this^the  body  is 
placed  with  its  feet  always  towards  the  rising  sun.  When 
an  Indian  dies  upon  the  war-path  or  on  the  hunt,  he  is  gener- 
ally placed  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  being  first  wrap- 
ped in  bark,  then  lashed  fast  to  the  limbs  with  thongs  and  bark 
strings.  In  wooding,  a  few  days  since,  we  found  several  in  the 
trees  on  an  island. 

This  place  of  the  dead  is  venerated  and  held  sacred,  and  al- 
though it  is  not  enclosed,  yet  no  rude  hand  will  desecrate  it,  by 
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even  taking  from  it  decayed  eticks  for  fuel,  however  great  the 
necessity.  The  traveller,  who  will  stroll  by  the  sacred  spot  at 
evening,  may  learn  that  filial  affection  and  parental  grief  are  not 
all  the  result  of  civilization.  It  is  something  more  in  the  savage 
breast,  that  calls  the  fond  mother,  in  the  stillness  of  evening  and 
the  light  of  the  moon,  to  weep  and  wail  over  the  loved  and  the 
lost.  Fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and  children  may  be  seen  ly* 
ing  prostrate  under  the  scaffoldings  for  their  dead,  sending  forth 
the  most  bitter  lamentations. 

Another  custom  in  common  among  them.  When  the  scaffold 
becomes  decayed  and  the  bodies  fall  to  the  ground,  the  bones  are 
gathered  and  laid  in  a  circle  of  some  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
by  long  accumulation  sometimes  they  attain  the  height  of  three 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  erected  the  medicine  pole, 
around  which  are  piled  the  skulls  of  the  buffalo.  Here  will  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  collect,  and  with  great  cere- 
mony and  solemnity,  hold  converse  with  the  dead,  and  talk  in 
familiar  tones  of  days  and  years  that  are  past.  The  wife  and 
mother,  by  a  special  mark,  well  knows  the  skull  of  her  husband 
and  child,  and  the  warrior  his  chieftain's,  and  often,  at  night,  they 
place  a  dish  of  the  best  cooked  food  from  the  wigwam  before  It, 
and  in  the  morning  will  return  for  the  plate.  For  years  after 
will  the  weeping  mother  seek  this  Golgotha,  and  through  the 
skull  of  her  child  hold  sweet  converse  with  the  spirit  of  her  de- 
parted offspring.  * 

Many  are  the  attentions  paid  you  by  the  Indians  if  you  be- 
come their  guest.  Are  you  a  prominent  man,  a  big  captain,  a 
chief  among  the  pule  faces,  you  will  be  invited  to  a  feast.  The 
most  important,  and  most  probably  the  only  meat  presented  will 
be  dog^  served  up  in  wooden  bowls,  and  you  must  eat  or  offend. 
Are  you  invited  to  ride,  to  join  the  chase,  you  must  be  mounted 
on  a  fierce,  wild  charger,  and  unless  a  good  hr)r8eman,  be  plunged 
in  the  mud,  or  rolled  upon  the  hard  prairie,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  your  Indian  friends. 

Their  amusements  are  numerous.  They  are  most  inveterate 
gamblers,  will  bet  their  last  horse  and  blanket,  and,  like  many  a 
civilized  man,  beggar  their  families  and  keep  themselves  miserable 
for  life.  Their  religious  worship  varies,  and  embraces  many  and 
different  ceremonies.     Ail  Indians  believe  in  a  Good  Spirit  as 
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well  as  a  bad  one»  though  called  by  different  names,  as  the  lan- 
guage of  each  tribe  varies.  All  have  notions  of  a  future  state  of 
existence,  and  many  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but 
few  in  the  doctrine  of  annihilation.  They  believe  in  a  heaven  and 
a  helK  The  former  is  to  them  a  country  of  life  and  pleasure 
afler  death,  where  the  great  and  the  good  shall  repose  in  peace, 
an  island  of  most  ravishing  beauty,  having  rivers  of  clear  crys- 
tal waters,  flowers  that  will  forever  reflect  the  brightness  of  the 
never  setting  sun.  Birds  of  the  handsomest  plumage  inhabit 
this  country,  and  warble  their  sweetest  melodies  amid  its  shady 
groves.  The  animals  of  the  chase  will  by  far  excel  those  of 
earth,  the  fatness  of  the  bufi*alo,  deer  and  antelope  shall  cause 
them  to  lie  down  in  the  cooling  streams,  and  be  taken  without 
effort.  Eternal  spring  will  forever  reign,  and  souls  that  inherit 
that  blissful  abode  shall  never  know  disease,  fatigue,  sickness 
or  death. 

But  to  those  whose  doom  is  fixed  in  that  other  country,  the 
abode  of  the  Bad  Spirit,  there  is  do  peace.  All  are  separated 
on  their  arrival  by  a  deep  river,  full  of  snags,  and  alive  with 
devouring  reptiles,  and  nauseous,  offensive  waters.  A  log, 
pealed  of  its  bark,  extends  over  the  frightful  abyss,  and  no  bad 
Indian  can  ever  succeed  in  crossing  its  slippery  path,  but  falls, 
long  and  deep,  beyond  the  voice  of  friend,  or  reach  of  any 
comfort.  The  good  cross  over,  singing  their  loud  death  song 
in  great  triuibph,  and  inherit  the  beauti&l  island.  There  can 
be  no  return  of  the  wicked,  but  his  home  is  forever  fixed  ;  the  an- 
imals of  the  chase  are  for  him  all  poor  and  gaunt,  the  birds  have 
no  plumage,  nor  do  they  ever  sing,  and  the  water  is  bitter  and 
full  of  loathsome  insects.  Their  enemies  are  turned  loose  upon 
them,  and  they  have  to  sit  down  like  squaws,  and  bear  insult 
and  disgrace.  There  is  no  escape  by  the  river,  for  it  is  full  of 
cataracts  and  yawning  gulfs,  where  no  canoe  can  ever  navigate, 
nor  can  any  Indian  ever  climb  the  steep  bank  of  the  river  that 
holds  him  in  his  eternal  doom. 

As  to  the  transmigration  of  souls,  some  tribes  believe  that 
certain  animals  and  birds  become  Indians  after  death,  and  con- 
sequently never  kill  such.  The  Crows  in  ancient  times  be- 
lieved the  beaver  to  become  such,  and  this  caused  many 
conflicts  between  the  Indian  and  the  white  trapper  who  killed 
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them  with  impunity,  for  the  Crows  felt  themselves  bound  to 
protect  and  defend  their  relations  either  in  this  world  or  their 
second  state  of  existence.  But  this  superstition  with  the  tribe 
18  now  done  away. 

The  Mandans  have  a  tradition  in  regard  to  the  flood,  and 
Noah's  ark,  which,  they  say,  rested  on  one  of  the  Tetons,  or 
mountains  on  Snake  Kner.  They  believe  that  the  branch  which 
was  brought  by  the  dove  was  that  of  a  willow,  and  the  bird,  the 
turtle  or  mourning  dove,  so  common,  not  only  in  civilized  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  but  all  over  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  most  sterile  desert.  Consequently,  every  year,  at  the  first 
budding  of  the  willow  tree,  this  people  hold  a  feast  in  commem- 
oration of  the  event,  and  the  little  innocent  dove,  that  so  many 
reckless  hunters  kill  with  impunity,  is  spared  by  them  as  sacred. 
The  young  archers  of  an  Indian  camp  are  taught  from  earliest 
childhood  never  to  molest  it,  and  as  we  passed  among  the  lodges, 
we  noticed  with  surprise  its  docility,  and  learned  by  inquiry  this 
history  of  the  Feast  of  the  Willows. 

June  12th.  We  leave  the  Mandans,  the  Minnatarees  or  Rees 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  Gros  Ventres,  a  name  given  them  by 
the  French  traders,  and  proceed  on  our  voyage,  being  yet 
about  two.  hundred  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  River.  The  country  appears  about  the  same  in  its 
general  features.  Lignite,  gypsum  and  mica  are  seen  cropping 
out  of  the  bluffs  as  we  pass,  and  in  some  places  seams  of  coal, 
three  feet  in  thickness,  are  exposed  by  the  washing  of  the  river 
against  the  bluffs.  We  are  obliged  to  be  on  our  constant  guard 
against  surprise  by  Indians.  We  hear  from  Fort  Benton  that 
some  of  the  boats  ahead  of  us  were  fired  into,  but  no  persons 
were  killed.  The  commander  at  Fort  Berthold  supplied  us  with 
some  Springfield  rifles,  with  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  we  have 
a  resolute  set  of  men  on  board  who  will  prefer  fighting  to  the 
loss  of  their  scalps. 

We  are  now,  June  fourteenth,  fairly  in  the  buffalo  country, 
near  the  mouth  of  White  Earth  River,  and  have  not  been  out  of 
sight  of  them  since  daylight  this  morning.  They  can  be  seen 
iQ  large  droves  for  miles  on  the  prairie,  and  the  bapks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  them,  swimming  back  and  forth  as  they  like. 
The  boat  ran  into  three  herds  to-day,  while  crossing,  passing 
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over  many.  The  passengers  had  great  sport  in  shooting  them 
from  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  against  all  persuasion  to  the  contra- 
ry, as  we  could  consume  only  a  certain  amount.  They  floated 
off,  dead  and  dying  down  the  river,  food  only  for  the  raven  and 
the  buzzard.  The  meat  is  now  fat  and  very  good  eating,  bat 
not  equal  to  antelope  and  deer,  of  which  we  have  plenty. 

Met  the  steamer  Benton  this  morning,  June  fifteenth, 
while  wooding.  We  spent  an  hour  in  mutual  interchange 
of  news,  and  learned  that  the  water  is  low  from  Fort  Union 
up,  that  the  Indians  are  bad,  having  killed  three'  men  out 
of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Gren.  Grant  while  the  pilot  was  out 
hunting  for  the  channel.  The  Benton  was  fired  into  by  Indians 
while  under  way,  but  no  one  hurt.  The  pilot  received  a  spent 
ball  in  his  "side.  Two  men  were  recently  massacred  near  the 
mouth  of  Marias  River.  Passengers  on  the  Benton  from  the 
mining  districts  report  plenty  of  gold,  and  new  discoveries  being 
made  continually,  of  great  value,  in  Deer  Lodge  and  Prickly 
Pear  Districts. 

For  the  last  hundred  miles  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the 
banks  of  the  river,  the  bluffs  being  of  uniform  height,  of  varied 
colored  clay,  much  of  them  of  a  red  cast,  which  has  given  them 
the  name  of  "  brick  kilns "  by  the  voyageurs.  The  country 
seems  to  have  been  graded  away  by  the  action  of  water  for  the 
passage  of  the  river,  leaving  many  picturesque  models  for  colos- 
sal structures  of  cities,  with  their  walls,  domes  and  ramparts, 
their  huge  porticoes,  galleries,  castles,  fosses  and  ditches,  all  tend- 
ing to  decay  and  falling  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  These  ranges  of 
bluflfis  may  be  seen  for  many  miles.  Their  general  average 
height  is  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  all  seem  to  have  had  once 
a  summit  level. 

One  very  interesting  fact  in  the  features  of  the  country  is, 
that  in  looking  over  the  vast  domain  you  behold  numerous 
buttes  or  hills,  left  standing  alone  upon  the  present  plane,  that 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  prai- 
rie, worn  by  the  action  of  wind  and  rain  into  all  imaginable 
shapes  on  their  perpendicular  sides,  but  perfectly  smooth  and 
flat  on  their  tops,  which  are  covered  with  grass.  However 
questionable  the  evidence,  one  can  scarcely  banish  from  his  mind 
the  belief  that  at  some  former  period  there  was  a  summit  level  to 
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this  great  vall^,  and  although  the  mind  of  man  maj  become 
paralysed  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  the  great  process  by  which 
this  immense  deposit  has  been  swept  away  to  give  room  for  the 
passage  of  this  mighty  flowing  river,  to  look  upon  these  blufb 
or  banks  through  which  the  river  passes,  from  the  deck  of  our 
steamer,  one  is  struck  with  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  their 
formation  and  decay,  being  of  different  colored  clay,  pumice  and 
basalt,  constantly  crumbling  off  and  falling  away.  Some  of 
these  layers  are  of  brilliant  red,  almost  like  vermillion,  and  the 
layers  of  day  aine  alternating  from  red,  white,  and  brown  to  a 
deep  blue,  and  often  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  most  beautiful 
and  pleasing  effect. 

Strata  of  coal  are  often  found,  the  seams  of  which  are  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  thickness,^  an  article  that,  ere  long^  will  be 
indisp^dsable  to  tlie  navigation  of  this  river; 

Met  the  steamer  Gren.  Grant  to-^ay,  June  sixteenth,  having 
been  about  four  hundred  miles  above  Fort  Union,  whece  die  was 
relieved  of  her  freight  and  passengers  by  the  Deer  Lfodge.  She 
returns  to  meet  the  Sam  Gaty,  wUch  is  too 'heavily  loaded  to 
make  progress  and  get  over  the  bars.  « 

We  arrived  this  morning,  Bunker  Hill  day,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  S>iver,  the  main  branch  of  the  Missouri.  It 
enters  from  the  west,  rising  in  the  Bocky  Mountams,  having 
wat^^  a  great  extent  of  country.  It  has  a  large  and  beautiful 
valley  extending  up  from  its  mouth,  with  considerable  timber. 

Opposite  its  mouth  are  the  remains  of  old  Fort  Williams,  the 
former  post  of  the  American  Fur  Co.,  now  abandoned ;  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  are  the  remains  of  old  Fort  George,  now  in  ruins.  Five 
miles  above  on  the  eastJsm  bank  is  situated  Fort  Union,  the  last 
military  post  up  this  river.  A  trading  post  is  connected  with  it* 
It  is  enclosed  in  stockade  form,  with  bastions,  and  looks  out  upon 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri  for  a  long  distance. 

This  is  the  country  of  the  Assinniboins,  many  of  whom  are 
encamped  around  the  Fort.  The  Sioux  often  make  excursions 
into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  horses,  and  picking 
up  a  few  scalps  of  their  enemies.  They  have  driven  off  all 
the  stock  belonging  to  the  fort,  except  three  horses  and  a 
mule«     It  is  guarded  by  one  company  of  soldiers^  Capt..  Upton 
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in  command.  About  a  month  ago  three  hostile  Indiana,  clothed 
in  bear  skins,  appeared  about  half  a  mile  below  the  fort  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Three  soldiers  started  in  pursuit,  believing 
them  to  be  bears,  which  they  so  well  represented.  They  were 
drawn  into  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  the  bears  turned  into 
Indians,  and  fired  upon  the  soldiers,  killing  the  sergeant,  scalp- 
ing him,  and  cutting  off  one  arm  and  his  other  hand.  The  In- 
dians were  fired  upon  and  oife  killed  dead,  who  was  served  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  soldier  was,  and  hung  high  upon  a  cotton- 
wood  limb,  where  we  saw  him,  while  lying  up  for  wood,  this 
morning. 

This  vicinity  has  long  been  the  theatre  of  Indian  scenes.  The 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  ever  since  its  discovery  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  has  been  the  great  centre  of  trade  in  this  country 
for  all  the  Indians  from  Selkirk's  settlement  on  the  north  to 
the  Kocky  Mountains  on  the  west.  Here  met  most  bitter 
enemies,  under  special  treaties,  made  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
through  the  influence  of  the  fur  traders.  The  stalwart  Sioux 
would  be  seen  walking  with  lordly  mien  from  his  lodge  to 
the  tsading  house,  and  the  jealous  Blackfoot  stand  with  folded 
arms  looking  vengeance  at  his  foe,  without  the  power  to  grat- 
ify his  burning  thirst  for  blood.  On  such  occasions  the  arms 
of  every  tribe  are  deposited  in  the  arsenal  of  the  fort  inune- 
diately  on  their  arrival,  and  not  delivered  to  them  till  the  In- 
dians were  ready  for  their  departure.  But  many  and  bloody 
have  been  the  battles  after  the  departure,  and  even  in  sight  of 
the  fort. 

To-day,  June  22d,  we  met  the  steamers  Deer  Lodge  and 
Cutter  from  Fort  Benton,  who  report  low  water  and  the 
bars  in  the  river  impassable  for  our  class  of  boats.  On  the 
next  day  we  passed  the  Effie  Dean  and  St.  John  steamers, 
about  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Milk  River,  and  eight 
hundred  from  Fort  Benton.  At  the  mouth  of  Milk  River, 
which  comes  in  from  the  north,  we  huilt  a  fort  to  store  goods, 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  amount  of  fireight 
the  Company's  boats  were  then  carrying.  No  steamer  is  safe 
in  attempting  to  ascend  the  Missouri  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  that  draws  over  four  feet,  or  even  three  and  a 
half,  but  small  steamers  of  thirty  inches  draught  when  l6aded, 
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would  do  well  to  ply  between  the  mouth  of  the  YeUow  Stone  and 
Marias  Eiver,  twelve  miles  below  .Port  Benton.  The  water  in 
the  river  is  still  muddy,  and  refutes  the  charge  that  its  muddy 
appearance  all  comes  from  the  Yellow  Stone  and  Milk  Kiver, 
the  mouths  of  which  we  have  passed.  The  fort  we  established 
here  was  called  Fort  Jacobs,  in  honor  of  the  commander  of 
our  boat,  the  Roanoke,  but  afterwards  changed  to  Fort  Cope- 
land.  We  put  into  it  several  hundred  tons  of  freight  with  a 
squad  of  men  left  to  protect  it. 

We  left  Fort  Jacobs  on  the  28th,  after  unloading  our  vessel 
and  reducing  her  draught,  and  the  next  morning  passed  the  mouth 
of  Dry  Siver,  the  bed  of  a  once  powerful  stream  coming  in  from 
the  west.  Here  we  met  the  steamer  Gen.  Grant,  which  had 
been  fired  into  by  the  Indians,  some  of  her  crew  attacked  while 
hunting  the  channel  in  the  small  boat,  three  of  them  kiUed, 
and  one  badly  wounded,  who  made  his  escape  to  the  steamer 
with  the  pilot,  by  swimming,  their  boat  having  been  captured  by 
the  Indians. 

We  passed  the  remains  of  Fort  Gilpin,  an  old  trading  post, 
having  been  recently  burnt  by  the  nai;ives,  and  tHe  29th  were  at 
Bound  Butte,  a  post  noted  land  mark,  a  conical  mountain  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  four  hundred  and  eighty  five  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  that  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bad  Lands,  the  Mauvaises  Terres  of  the  French. 
Here  the  whole  face  of  the  country  becomes  suddenly  changed, 
not  only  into  broken  and  abrupt  precipices,  but  in  the  color  of 
its  soil,  which  is  a  whitish  clay,  and  is  seen  for  many  miles 
before  reaching  it.  Here  we  leave  the  buffalo.  A  few  ante- 
lope and  mountain  sheep  are  found,  with  some  bears,  onthe  out- 
skirts of  this  singular  tract  of  land. 

On  entering  the  Bad  Lands,  the  river,  which  passes  through 
a  part  of  them,  becomes  narrow  and  crooked,  with  many  rap- 
ids full  of  rock.  Here  the  Mussel  Shell  Biver  empties  from 
the  west,  the  last  one  of  any  importance  that  comes  into  the 
Missouri  below  Fort  Benton.  This  country  is  claimed  by  the 
Crow  Indians,  an  encampment  of  which  we  passed  of  about 
four  hundred.  They  are  friendly  now  with  the  whites,  and 
were  very  anxious  for  us  to  land  and  trade  with  them,  running 
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along  the  banks  of  the  river,  exhibiting  their  buffalo  robes  for 
sale.  Some  of  our  party  landed,  and  we  left  them  to  trade  for 
some  ponies,  which  they  did,  and  came  up  with  us  three  days 
after  by  a  short  cut  through  the  country  guided  by  Indians. 
We  now  come  to  gravelly  bars  in  the  river,  the  first  we  have 
seen,  and  also  boulders  on  the  shore  and  in  the  river,  which  is 
now  clear  from  its  muddy  appearance. 

We  met  to-day,  July  2d,  the  steamer  Lilly  Martin,  bound 
for  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  evening  reached  Cow  Island,  at  the 
foot  of  rapids,  to  force  our  boat  over  which,  all  efforts  were  use- 
less. And  thus  was  our  passage  by  water  at  an  end  on  the 
Missouri  Eiver,  two  hundred  miles  by  water  below  Fort  Benton,  ' 
and  one  hundred  by  land.  Sixty  miles  of  this  distance  were 
through  the  Mauvaises  Torres.  Of  the  Mauvaises  Terres,  or 
Bad  Lands,  but  little  is  known,  they  never  having  been  ex- 
plored except  by  the  hunter  and  trapper.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  them,  so  unlike  are  they  to  any  other  formation  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Their  boundaries  are  undefined,  but  are 
supposed  to  be  in  extent  about  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
into  them  by  the  river  is  bold  and  abrupt,  rising  at  once  into 
broken  cliffs,  turreted  domes,  castles  and  cities  in  most  magnifi- 
cent splendor  and  beauty.  But  little  rock  is  found,  and  the 
formation  is  a  light  colored,  hard  clay,  worn  into  the  most  fan- 
tastic shape  by  the  action  of  wind  and  storm  for  ages  past,  and 
hardened  by  the  sun.  No  level  surface  is  found  to  any  extent, 
Bor  timber  or  vegetation,  except  of  a  stunted  growth.  A  uni- 
versal waste  of  chaotic  matter  seems  thrown  together  in  most 
beautiful  confusion.  One  great  object  of  interest,  and  almost 
the  only  one  found  here,  is  its  petrifactions.  Fossils  are  abun- 
dant of  the  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  race  that  inhabited 
the  earth  long  before  the  period  of  man,  and  as  the  traveller 
climbs  the  rugged  cli^,  or  gropes  his  way  among  the  dark, 
deep  dells  and  yawning  gulfs  of  this  wonderful  country,  his  in- 
terest increases,  and  he  struggles  on  heedless  of  time,  distance, 
or  danger. 

Here  we  dig  up  the  bones  of  crocodiles,  we  find  the  verte- 
brfls  and  jawbones  of  the  lizard,  and  other  monster  reptiles  that 
once  lived  in  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land.     The  remains  of 
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tlie  huge  mastodon  are  here,  and  petrified  fish  with  fin  and 
scale,  having  no  resemblance  to  anything  which  can  be  found 
at  the  present  day.  We  travel  over  a  country  elevated  more 
than  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
stumble  over  the  fossil  remains  of  the  sea.  Ages  have  come 
and  gone,  and  the  life  and  animation  that  once  filled  these  re* 
gions  have  perished. 

It  is  an  impressive  thought  that  man's  history  is  not  found 
recorded  like  the  beasts,  the  birds  and  the  reptiles,  that  lived 
thousands  of  years  before  him.  We  trample  over  fossils  of 
early  creations,  while  the  history  of  our  own  race,  which  dates 
comparatively  but  oa  yesterday,  with  all  its  works  of  art, 
cities,  kingdoms  and  thrones,  has  perished  by  convulsions  of 
nature,  or  the  wasting  of  time,  like  l^ompeii,  almost  without  a 
record !  The  simple  footprints  of  enormous  birds  that  lived 
long  before  the  period  of  man,  found  impressed  in  rocks,  tell  of 
an  unknown  species,  but  where  shall  we  look  for  trace#  of  the 
race  of  giants,  or  the  difference  in  form,  habits  or  color  of  our 
own  race.  Is  it  not  evidently  the  plan  of  the  Creator  for  man 
to  be  the  only  agent  to  work  out  the  history  of  creation  with 
the  material  furnished  by  himself,  together  with  the  hills  and 
the  valleys,  the  mountains  and  the  sea? 

This  is  an  immense  field  for  the  imagination  to  sweep  over, 
as  the  traveller  climbs  the  rugged  pinnacles  that  have  been  left 
solitary  sentinels  all  over  this^  once  submerged  country.  What 
powerful  agencies  must  have  been  employed  to  pile  up  in  rich 
confusion  miles  and  miles  of  strata,  and  raise  solid  granite 
mountains  from  the  ocean  bed,  until  their  tops  mingle  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  I  And  how  great  the  Being  who  planned  the 
scheme  and  quickened  the  forces  into  action  I 

If  it  be  true,  as  geologists  tell  us,  that  our  continent  was 
once  covered  by  water,  and  the  upheaval  of  the  earth  by  the 
aedon  of  heat  turned  the  sea  into  lakes  and  rivers,  then  can 
we  in  some  degree  comprehend  the  great  and  mighty  work  be- 
fore us.  If  once  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  stretched  itself  with  its 
broad  expanse  of  waters  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  heads  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  beyond,  even 
into  British  America,  and  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  then  may  we  be 
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able  to  aocount  for  the  bones  of  fish  and  pearly  shells  of  ocean 
that  we  find  on  the  highest  of  these  mountains. 

And  was  this  long  ages  before  the  creation  of  man  ?  Did 
these  mighty  changes  take  place  through  successive  periods  of 
centuries,  or  were  mountain  and  valley,  hill  and  dale,  forced  iip 
suddenly  in  a  molten  state,  through  the  surging  billows  of  a 
shoreless  ocean,  and  left  to  cool  while  the  waters  tore  their  way 
through  rocky  dell  and  leaping  cataract,  digging  the  stupendous 
gorge  thousands  of  feet  below,  forming  river,  lake  and  stream- 
let? We  need  not  wonder  now  at  the  immense  fields  of  the 
burnt  quartz,  and  the  melted  ores  of  the  precious  metals  that  are 
found  all  through  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

We  travelled  through  the  Bad  Lands  for  sixty  miles,  follow- 
ing up  the  bed  of  a  once  powerful  river,  but  now  without  water 
sufficient  to  supply  our  animals  with  drink.  It  abounded  in 
petrifactions,  and  would  have  afforded  us  wide  range  for  col- 
lections^ but  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather,  the  want  of 
mules,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  who  sometimes  wander 
through  here,  prevented  our  further  examination.  Our  track 
led  us  again  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  which  passes  through 
a  treeless  prairie  ocean  here,  and  timber  is  not  found  upon  its 
banks  until  we  reach  the  Grand  Falls,  eighty  miles  above  Fort 
Benton.  From  Fort  Benton  our  journey  lay  westward  across 
Sun  Biver  and  over  several  ranges  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  four 
hundred  miles  to  Virginia  City,  in  Montana  Territory. 


ABTICLE  ni. 
WILL    THIS    PLANET    EVER    BE    HEAVEN? 


THE  SCKIPTURAL  ABOUMSNT. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  men  of 
science  as  Hitchcock,  Agassiz  and  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith ;  nor 
with  such  biblical  interpreters  as  Chrysostom,  Augustine  and 
Theodoret  among  the  ancients,  and  Luther,  £napp  and  Chal- 
mers among  the  modems.  We  acknowledge  the  weight  of  their 
authority  and  the  soundness  of  their  scholarship.     And  yet  we 
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must  claim  the  inalienable  right  of  dissent.  And  the  more  we 
study  the  subject,  the  more  we  incline  to  dissent.  We  disclaim 
the  dogma  that  this  world  is  to  be  purified  by  fire,  and  refitted  for 
the  home  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  theit  theory,  not  Peter's,  nor 
Paul's.  And  our  object  in  this  paper  is  to  review  the  scriptural 
testimonies,  and  state  the  convictions  to  which  a  careful  analysis 
of  them  has  conducted  us. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  this  our  globe  is  to  be,  not  "  puri- 
fied," but  destroyed,  by  fire ;  "  destroyed,"  not  in  the  sense  of 
annihilation,  but  of  dissolution.  The  ^^destruction"  of  a  material 
body  is  simply  its  disorganization.  A  tree  is  ^'  destroyed  "  when 
it  dies  and  moulders  back  to  dust.  A  faggot  is  "  destroyed  '* 
when  consumed  in  the  flame ;  it  is  gone,  but  not  annihilated ; 
its  substance  has  only  assumed  another  shape ;  its  particles  are 
all  in  being  somewhere,  only  now  no  longer  compacted  in  the 
wood,  but  dispersed.  He  who  created  can  annihilate.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  ever  does  annihilate.  Aii^id  all  the 
changes  around  us,  the  death  of  plants  and  animals,  the  con- 
sumption of  wood  and  coal,  the  corrosion  and  oxidation  of 
metals,  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  the  decay  of  substances 
organic  and  inorganic,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  atom  is 
lost.  There  may  be  a  transition  into  other  forms,  but  not  a 
dismissal  into  blank  extinction. 

Not  annihilation  then,  but  dissolution,  awaits  this  earth;,  an 
entire  disorganization ;  a  decomposition  and  dispersion  of  its 
elements.  Whether  these  scattered  elements  will  ever  be  re- 
combined,  and  if  so,  into  what  forms  they  will  be  moulded,  and 
to  what  purposes  destined,  is  not  revealed.  But  that  this  planet 
is  to  be  ^^  purified  by  fire,"  and  refurnished  for  the  occupancy  of 
the  heavenly  hosts,  must  be  pronounced  a  human  theory,  with- 
out sufficient  foundation  in  the  Word  of  God.  We  believe 
reconstruction  is  as  far  firom  the  truth  in  one  direction,  as  anni- 
hilation is  in  the  other. 

I.  The  biblical  language  describes  a  literal  dissolution ;  and 
without  hint  of  a  subsequent  reestablishment.  The  announce- 
ment of  Peter,  which  is  the  locus  classicua  on  this  subject,  is : 
^<The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the 
which  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the 
'  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the 
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works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  .  •  •  The  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,"  *  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  language  is,  that 
the  atmosphere  will  be  consumed  and  dispersed,  in  a  universal 
combustion ;  and  that  the  earth  itself  will  be  subjected  to  a  heat 
so  intense  as  to  "  melt "  or  reduce  to  a  gaseous  form,  the  ele- 
ments  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  itself,  and  the  things  which  are 
upon  it,  will  be  destroyed.  No  language  could  convey  to  our 
minds  an  idea  of  a  more  complete  disorganization.  Our  Saviour 
declared :  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away"  ;*  and  will  any 
mind  gather  from  the  statement,  that  they  will  vanish  only  fw 
a  time,  to  reappear  in  finished  glory,  for  the  abode  of  the  blest? 
^'And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,"  reports  the  last  of  the  Apos- 
tles, from  his  vision  on  Patmos,  ^^  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away ;  and  there  was 
found  no  place  for  them."'  Since  bodies  must  occupy  space, 
the  statement,  "  there  was  found  no  place  "  for  the  visible  uni- 
verse, unless  John  used  it  for  the  boldest  of  figures,  is  the 
strongest  expression  to  convey  the  idea  of  absolute  disappear- 
ance. If  we  might  summon  witnesses  still  more  ancient  than 
the  New  Testament  writers,  we  should  find  that  inspiration  had 
uttered  all  along  the  same  testimony.  ''Of  old  hast  thou  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
thy  hands.  They  shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  all 
of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment ;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same, 
and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end."* 

When  we  ask,  what  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  these  decom- 
posed materials,  the  Bible  is  silent.  Peter  indeed  claims : 
"Nevertheless  we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."* 
But  no  intimation  is  given  that  the  new  are  <o  be  reconstructed 
from  the  old.  And  to  understand  this  language  literally,  would 
place  it  in  direct  antagonism  to  another  assertion  of  his,  to  be 
presently  considered.  *  The    ground  of  this  expectation  i^  a 

>  2  Pet.  iiL  10— 12.  '•  Ps.  eii.  25— 27.    See  also  Is.xxhr.  i-6 ;   U.6. 

•  Matt.  xxiy.  35.  •  2:Pet.  iii.  13. 

»  Eev.  XX.  11. 
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"  promise."  Wc  must  refer  this  promise  to  one  of  two  things  : 
One,  that  the  Apostle  alluded  to  God's  general  pledges  of  final 
felicity  to  the  righteous ;  and  these,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
are  far  from  promising  a  literal  heayen  and  earth,  to  be  fitted 
up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  present  system.  The  other  is,  that 
he  referred  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah ;  *•'  Behold  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered nor  come  into  mind."  '  And  what  were  these  new  heavens 
and  new  earth?  The  next  verse  interprets :  ^'  But  be  ye  glad 
and  rejoice  forever  in  that  which  I  create ;  for  behold  I  create 
Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy"  :  evidently  a  puri- 
fied state  of  the  church,  the  highest  condition  it  will  attain  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  this  probably  as  typical  of  its 
glorified  state  in  heaven.  John  appears  to  have  referred  to  the 
same  passage  when  he  said  :  <'And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  " ;'  but  instead  of  meaning  that  the  fresh  universe 
which  thus  dawned  on  his  vision  was  a  birth  from  the  old 
material  clod  upon  which  sin  had  run  riot  for  so  many  ages,  he 
places  the  two  in  contrast ;  ^'for,"  he  immediately  adds,  ^^the 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away ;  and  there 
was  no  more  sea." 

•  A  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  somewhat  relied 
upon  as  proof  of  a  final  reconstruction  of  this  earth : 

**  For  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  man- 

festation  of  the  sons  of  God Because  the  creature  itself  also 

shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  gloriofts 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now.  And  not 
only  they,  but  ourselves  also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit, 
even  we  ourselves  groan  within  ourselves,  waiting.for  the  adoption, 
to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body.**  • 

The  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  earth  is  deduced  by  coup- 
ling the  expectation  and  deliverance  of  the.  "creature"  or  "crea- 
tion" with  the  "  redemption  of  the  body,"  or  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.     We  can  not  regard  this  interpretation  as  admissible. 

» Isa.  Ixv.  17, 18.  »  Rev.  xxi.  1.  «  Eom.  tUL  1^23. 
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The  groaning  of  the  creation  is  a  bold  figurative  description 
of  the  disaster  consequent  upon  the  original  transgression. 

"Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost/' 

But  during  the  millennium,  this  curse  and  the  baneful  effects 
of  human  sinfulness  will  be  greatlj  relieved,  almost  removed. 
The  Psalmist,  prophesying  in  the  form  of  a  prayer,  says  :  ^*  Let 
the  people  praise  thee,  O  God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee ;" 
and  adds,  ''  then,"  when  this  takes  place,  "  shall  the  earth  yield 
her  increase,"  the  original  fertility  restored,  "and  God,  even  our 
God,  shall  bless  us."  * 

'  Isaiah,  among  the  blessings  of  that  period,  enumerated  these : 
"They  shall  not  build  and  another  inhabit ;  they  shall  not  plant 
and  another  eat ;  for  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of  my 
people,  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their 
hands." '  The  causes  which  now  shorten  the  life,  and  disap- 
point the  labor  and  enterprise  of  man,  will  vanish,  and  the  crea- 
tion now  groaning  under  the  "bondage  of  corruption,"  will  be  , 
brought  into  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  This 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  to  the  creature,  this  lower 
creation,  which  was  "  made  subject  to  vanity"  by  the  sin  of 
man.  But  Christians  look  for  a  still  higher  deliverance,  "  to 
wit,  the  redemption  of  their  bodies" ;  and  they  only  are  the 
expectants  whom  the  passage  connects  with  that  event. 
^n.  The  Bible  represents  heaven  as  already  prepared,  not 
waiting  to  be  prepared  afker  the  judgment. 

Our  argument  is  (1)  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  de- 
scribed as  in  a  state  of  society ;  (2)  that  the  idea  of  society 
necessitates  the  idea  of  place ;  (3)  that  that  place  is  now,  and 
has  been  "  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  saved. 

According  to  the  Scriptures,  heaven  is  now  tenanted  by  a 
community  of  blessed  spirits.  The  throne  of  God  is  there, 
occupied  by  the  symbol  and  glory  of  his  presence.  Christ, 
as  our  ascended  Redeemer,  is  there.  Cherubim  and  sera- 
phim are  there;  and  there,   saints  and  angels.     John,  from 

iF9.1zyU.6,6.  »Is.lzT.22. 
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his  caT«  on  barren  Patmos,  was  brought  in  vision  into  the  midst 
of  these  glories,  and  saw  these  principalities  and  powers  there 
gathered,  and  dwelling  in  sweet  fellowship. 

^^And  behold/'  he  says,  ^'  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on 
the  throne.  And  he  that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sar- 
dine stone :  and  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in 
sight  like  unto  an  emerald.  And  round  about  the  throne  were  four 
and  twenty  seats  :  and  upon  the  seats  were  four  and  twenty  elders 
sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment."^  "  And  I  beheld  and  I  heard  the 
voioe  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasts  and  the 
elders :  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand*  times  ten  thou- 
sand, and  thousands  of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing."^ 

Imagery  like  this  we  can  not  misapprehend.  This  is  the  home 
life  of  heaven ;  the  united  worship,  the  mutual  sympathy  and 
affection,  the  social  interlinking  of  all  ranks  of  the  celestial  ten- 
antry. This  is  society,  unmistakably.  The  same  idea  is 
present  in  the  parable  which  represents  that  the  rich  man  saw 
Abraham  afar  off,  and  ^^  Lazarus  in  his  bosom"  ;  and  the  same 
in  our  Saviour's  words  to  the  dying  thief:  "  This  day  shalt  thou 
be  with  me  in  paradise."  Paul  calls  the  converts  at  Thessalonica 
his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  "  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  his  coming" ;  as  if  he  confidently  expected  to  know 
them  and  to  be  associated  with  them  in  that  great  day.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  expectation  which  can  be  foreign  to  the  pious 
heart  now.  Religion  appropriates  to  itself  the  social  element 
within  ds,  and  sanctifies  it ;  and  in  turn  is  itself  cherished  and 
strengthened  by  the  tender  intercourse  of  heart  with  heart. 
Thus  constituted,  we  anticipate  as  a  matter  of  course  a  social 
fellowship  aiAong  the  redeemed  in  heaven.  If  the  people  of 
God  below  associate  for  mutual  edification  and  growth  and  joy, 
and  are  commanded  so  to  do,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
people  of  God  above  will  do  the  same.  The  Christian's  aspira- 
tions for  holiness  point  in  the  same  direction.  Helped  on  earth 
by  the  encouragement  and  example  of  his  fellow  disciples,  he 
can  but  believe  that  a  share  in  the  friendship  and  employments 
»  RcT.  iy.  2-^.  •  Key.  y.  11,  12, 
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of  the  more  perfect  worshippers  above  will  ^d  him  still  more. 
In  leaving  the  companionship  of  the  ohnrch  on  earth»  he  would 
not  go  forth  into  an  eternal  solitude,  ev^i  of  suBshine  and  heav- 
enly content.  He  would  go  from  strength  to  strength.  He 
thinks  of  Christ  and  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  and  the  mar- 
tyrs as  dwelling  together  a  ^'  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first  born"' ;  and  he  wishes  to  be  with  them,  and  see  them,  and 
talk  with  them,  and  with  them  bow  down  and  adore.  After  the 
training  God  gives  his  people  on  earth,  it  can  surely  be  no  part 
of  hisr  design  to  confer  upon  them  a  solitary  heaven,  a  state  of 
isolated  blessedness.  The  idea  repels  even  the  most  submissive 
heart ;  and  happily  comes  from  no  suggestion  of  the  word  of 
God. 

The  idea  of  society  necessitates  the  idea  of  place.  There  is 
but  one  Spirit  which  pervades  all  space.  Spirits  created  are  not 
omnipresent.  They  are  as  certainly  limited  in  point  of  exten- 
sion as  they  are  finite  in  nature.  Association  then  implies  prox- 
imity ;  and  proximity,  locality.  If  spirits  associate  there  roost 
be  a  place  for  the  theatre  of  their  presence  and  intercourse. 
That  place  is  abundantly  designated  in  Scripture  as  about  the 
throne  of  God.  It  is  the  place  which  he  has  chosen  as  the 
centre  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  which  he  has  gathered  a  count- 
less company  of  holy  intelligences.  It  is  the  place  to  which 
our  Redeemer  ascended  when  he  took  his  leave  of  earth.  "  So 
then  after  the  Lord  bad  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God."*  It  is  the  place 
to  which  Elijah  was  borne  by  the  chariot  and  horses  of  fire.' '  It 
is  the  place  of  which  Christ  said  to  Peter :  "  Whither  I- go  thou 
canst  not  follow  me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterward."' 
It  is  the  place  to  which  Paul  desired  and  expected  to  go,  at 
death  :  ^'  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  *  It  is  the 
place  toward  which  all  Christians  look  with  the  same  hope : 
"  Therefore  we  are  always  confident ;  knowing  that  whilst  we 
are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord 

»  Mark  xvi.  19,  »  John  xiii.  b6. 

»  2  Kings  u.  11.  4  Phil.  i.  28. 
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We  are  oonfident,  I  saj,  and  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from 
the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."*  Can  it  be  doubt- 
ful to  any  mind,  that  the  Bible  describes  heaven  without  meta- 
phor as  a  place? 

It  is  equally  certain  that  that  ^^  place  "  is  now  ready  for  the 
redeemed.  Let  us  turn  to  the  direct  evidence  that  heaven,  the 
same  heaven  which  shall  be  the  home  of  the  saved  after  the  ^ 
resurrection  and  judgment,  is  already  prepared.  If  the  Scrip- 
tures define  it  as  now  in  existence,  now  occupied  by  the  heavenly 
hosts,  and  now  waiting  for  the  ransomed  that  are  yet  to  come, 
the  suggestions  of  science,  that  this  planet  is  to  be  rejuvenated  for 
their  accommodation,  are  futile.  ^'  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  '  This  is  the  happy  sentence  which  our 
Saviour  himself  tells  us  will  be  pronounced  upon  the  righteous. 
By  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  must  be  meant  the  honors, 
the  employments,  and  the  joys,  which  they  were  to  share  eter- 
nally in  the  presence  of  the  King.  They  were  to  enter  upon  the 
magnificent  heritage  at  once.  It  had  been  ready  for  them  ^'from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  Can  there  be  any  mistaking  of 
such  an  announcement  as  this  ? 

^^Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  said 
Peter  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,'  "which  according  to  his 
abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  in- 
Qorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadethnot  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  you."  The  "  inheritance ,"  which  impels  the  glowing 
apostle  to  break  out  in  such  a  rhapsody  of  praise,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  final  inheritance  of  the  saints,  since  it  is  imperishable  in 
itself,  and  is  still  "reserved,"  not  yet  completely  bestowed ;  and 
this  he  declares  to  be  then  in  existence  in  heaven,  and  awaiting 
their  possession.  « 

"We  give  thanks  to  God,"  said  Paul  to  the  church  at  Colossae,? 
.  .  "  for  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven."  "  Hope" 
is  evidently  equivalent  to  the  object  of  hope,  that  is,  the  Chris- 

>  2  Cor.  T.  6,  8.  •!  Pet.  1. 8,  4. 

*  Matt.  xxT.  84.  *  Col.  i.  8—5. 
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tians'  final  blessedness  with  God,  their  inheritance  of  honor  and 
joy  in  the  divine  presence ;  which  Paul  declared  to  be  then  wait- 
ing for  them  in  heaven.  Of  himself  Paul  said  :  "Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me 
only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing."*  The  ad- 
vent of  Christ  to  judge  the  world  and  reward  the  faithful,  was  the 
scene  before  the  Apostle's  mind ;  he  thinks  of  the  promised 
reward  as  a  "  crown,"  to  be  bestowed  upon  himself  and  upon 
all  the  followers  of  Jesus ;  he  is  confident  the  crowns  are  ready 
now,  and  only  wait  the  day  appointed  for  the  grand  coronation. 
We  have  seen  what  is  meant  by  the  "  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  "  spoken  of  by  Peter  and  John.  And  instead  of  regard- 
ing the  New  Jerusalem,  which  John  saw  descending  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  as  a  foreshadowing  of  some  "terrestrial  prepara- 
tion for  the  final  home  of  the  saints,  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  of  the  angel,  that  it  is  "  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife"  ; 
in  other  words,  a  scenic  representation  of  the  surpassing  beauty 
and  adornment  of  the  glorified  church.* 

The  Bible  then  plainly  teaches  that  the  place  of  final  blessed- 
pess  for  the  righteous  is  already  in  existence.  Their  inheritance 
is  now  in  reserve.  The  crown,  the  robe,  the  palm,  are  now 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrim.  Jesus  is  there,  expecting 
us,  gone  beforehand  to  prepare  a  place  for  us  in  the  many  man- 
sions of  the  Father,  that  whei'e  he  is,  there  we  may  be  also. 
Glorified  saints  will  need  no  other  place  for  an  eternal  home, 
than  that  which  now  exists.  A  heaven  adapted  to  the  spiritual 
bodies  of  Christ  and  Enoch  and  Elijah,  will  not  come  amiss  to 
them. 

We  can  not  find  it  in  our  heart  to  imagine  that  God  intends 
to  refit  this  globe  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  heaven.    Still 

i2Tim.iv.8. 

*  If  what  is  said  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  enrth  (Rev.  xxi.  1)  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  it  follows  that  what  is  said  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  2—10,)  must 
be  taken  literally.  The  latter  can  not  be,  (Rev.  xxi.  9,  10,)  and  therefore  by  every 
fair  rule  of  interpretation,  the  former  must  not.  Furthermore^  a  literal  understand- 
ing  of  the 'expression  "  ne^  heaven  and  new  earth,"  involves  by  sequence  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  whole  of  the  twenty  first  and  twenty  second  chapters ;  and  we 
are  driven  to  the  a  surdity  of  believing  that  Jehovah  will  transfer  his  heavenly  king- 
dom from  its  present  position  to  this  mere  speck  of  creation !  (See 'Rev.  xxi.  3,  and 
xxii.  3. 
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less  can  we  discover  such  an  idea  in  the  Bible.  What  defect 
then  in  the  scriptural  conception  of  the  future  state,  is  it  pro- 
posed to  remedy,  by  this  theory  of  a  mundane  heaven  ?  Does 
scientific  compulsion,  or  do  the  necessities  of  interpretation, 
constrain  us  to  suppose  that  the  happy  spirits  now  thronging  to 
the  regions  of  eternal  light,  are  there  for  only  a  transient  stay, 
and  will  be  finally  remanded  to  this  planetary  sphere,  to  find 
the  completion  of  their  happiness  here?  Is  this  puny  globule, 
alone  out  of  all  the  systems,  to  be  spread  for  the  populous  prin- 
cipalities of  God's  domain?  Pray  God  a  thousand  such  may 
not  be  able  to  contain  them  I 

The  Bible  avers  that  this  earth  is  to  be  destroyed.  Whether, 
or  when,  or  how,  or  why,  to  be  rebuilded,  it  gives  no  hint.  At 
the  touch  of  Omnipotence,  a  '^  new  earth "  may  spring  like 
magic  from  the  ruins  of  the  old — but  who  shall  say  ?  And  if 
it  should,  to  what  end  will  the  renovated  planet  be  destined? 
We  know  not.  The  Bible  utters  no  sign.  We  can  only  infer 
that  whatever  it  may  become,  it  will  never  be  heaven.  The 
Scriptures  signify  in  manifold  ways,  that  heaven  is  ready  now. 
The  city  of  our  God  is  already  builded,  ''  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  No  earthly  globe  will  be  needed  to 
increase  its  capacious  amplitude,  or  to  bear  over  the  bosom  of 
space,  as  a  ship  on  the  sea,  the  royal  splendor  of  its  thrones  and 
the  anthems  of  its  echoing  halls. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

DR.  BUSHNELL'S  RECONSTRUCTED  THEOLOGY. 

The  Vicarious  Sacrifice^  Ghrounded  in  Principles  of  Uni- 
versal Obligation,  By  Horace  Bushnell.  8vo.  pp. 
552.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1866, 

The  learned  Andrew  Fuller  was  once  requested  to  write  a 
series  of  monthly  letters  that  would,  when  finished,  form  a  com- 
plete system  of  divinity.     Unfortunately  for  the  church,  he 
.  lived  to  write  only  nine.     In  the  third  letter  he  makes  these 
suggestive  remarks : 
VOL.  VI. — ^NO.  xxxn.  16 
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"  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  prove  on  trial,  but  I  wish  to  begin 
with  the  centre  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  and  to 
work  round  it,  or  with  what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  Christianity, 
and  to  trace  it  through  its  principal  veins  or  relations  both  in  doc- 
trine and  practice The  whole  of  the  Christian  system  ap- 
pears to  be  presupposed  by  it,  included  in  it,  or  to  arise  from.  it.  If 
therefore  I  write  anything  it  will  be  on  this  principle." 

This  is  as  it  should  be;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross 
is  the  very  centre,  the  heart-beating  point  of  Christianity. 
No  individual  can  improve  his  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  without  the  logical  necessity  of  varying  for  the 
better  the  other  cardinal  doctrines  of  his  creed ;  and  no  one  can 
weaken  this  doctrine  in  the  estimation  the  church  has  of  it,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  weakening  the  whole  theological  faith  and 
religious  life  of  the  church.  The  injury  inflicted  will  be  fimdar 
mental. 

The  contribution  of  a  volume,  therefore,  to  this  department 
of  our  theological  literature  is  important  in  any  view,  specially 
when  it  proposes  variations  from  the  faith  of  the  body  whence  it 
comes.  Improvements  are  to  be  hoped  for  from  any  such  author, 
yet  hardly  expected  in  this  late  age  of  Christianity.  If  they  be 
oiFered  from  doubtftil  sources,  a  respectful  quarantine  is  but  safe 
for  the  state  ecclesiastical,  and  no  way  reproachful  to  the  con- 
tributor. 

We  accept  this  work  of  Dr.  Bushnell  as  the  contribution  of 
an  earnest,  sincere  worker.  The  steady  purpose  of  the  author 
to  add  to  theological  investigation,  improvement  and  final  settle- 
ment, is  apparent  throughout  the  volume.  With  such  a  purpose 
wrought  out  in  the  fresh,  frank,  racy  style  of  this  writer,  it  is 
refreshing  and  stimulating  to  read  him.  When  he  says,  in  his 
Introduction,  that  no  doctrine  of  atonement  yet  developed  has 
received  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world,  and  that  the  ten- 
dency now  is  to  settle  down  on  ^'  the  moral  view,"  we  incline  to 
say,  that  from  the  days  of  Augustine  the  church  evangelical  has 
had  a  generally  accepted  theory  of  the  atonement,  whic]}  is  not 
"  the  moral  view  "  theory.  And  when  he  deprecates  a  hasty 
judgment  against  this  view  under  his  advocacy,  we  feel  that  the 
church  may  read  him  with  a  kind  of  forerunning  rejection,  with- 
out incurring  the  reproach  of  being  hasty  or  uncandid,  since  she 
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has  been  deliberately  coming  through  centuries  to  the  rejection 
of  this  view.  To  ask  for  a  reading  without  a  prevenient  and 
adverse  opinion,  is  like  asking  the  American  people  to  read, 
without  an  opposing  settled  conviction,  an  argument  against  the 
right  of  habeas  j;orptts^  or  of  trial  by  jury.  No  novelty  of 
views  in  this  volume  can  lay  such  a  claim  on  the  reader.  Their 
apparent  novelty  and  originality  lie  in  their  real  antiquity,  dating 
from  the  days  of  the  Neo  Platonic  Origen,  who  to  please  and  at- 
tract those  of  Grecian  culture,  philosophized,  and  speculated, 
and  idealized,  in  Christianity,  till  he  confused  and  corrupted  not 
a  little  its  simplicity. 

But  we  shall  be  doing  the  highest  justice  to  our  author  when 
we  present  his  views  on  this  central  doctrine,  and  others  as  re- 
lated to  it,  and  qualified  necessarily  by  his  qualifications  of  it. 

Dr.  Bushnell  is  quite  clear  and  explicit  in  his  definition  of 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ.  In 
this  work  he  says  that  our  Lord  does  not  undertake  to  relieve  us 
of  the  penalty  due  to  sin.  He  does  not  assume  a  law  relation 
to  us,  and  penally  suffer  for  us  the  claims  of  the  law.  Nor 
does  he  suffer  an  honorable  and  satisfactory  equivalent  for  those 
claims,  so  that  we  may  justly  be  quit.  Christ  does  not  paake 
his  approach  to  man  on  the  law  and  penalty  side.  His  work 
consists,  instead,  of  undertaking  to  withdraw  us  ftom  our  sinful 
ways,  work  in  us  a  hatred  of  sin,  and  so,  as  a  consequence,  save 
us  from  penalty.  ^ 

"Christ,  in  what  is  called  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  simply  en- 
gages, at  the  expense  of  great  suffering,  and  even  of  death  it- 
self, to  bring  us  out  of  our  sins  themselves,  and  so  out  of  their 
penalties."  p.  41.  The  saving  endeavor  of  Christ,  touching, 
for  the  first  time  we  will  suppose,  a  man  to  be  saved,  acts  pro- 
spectively to  reform  him.  So  far  as  he  can  be  persuaded  to  aban- 
don sinning  he  can  escape  its  penalties  for  future  acts.  The 
divine  endeavor  does  not  work  retrospectively,  to  save  the  man 
from  a  previously  incurred,  but  as  yet  unexecuted  and  impend- 
ing punishment.  This  scheme  of  atonement  is  not  retroactive  ; 
it  is  not  an  ex  post  facto  remedy*  It  saves  from  penalty  by 
preventing  sin  ;  it  saves  a  sinner  by  keeping  him  back  from  sin- 
ning any  more.  Briefly  and'  proverbially,  it  is  prevention  and 
not  cure. 

But  more  than  this  i  atonement  on  this  theory  is  not  only  not 
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retroactive,  it  is  only  partially  and  imperfectly  prospective,  on 
the  writer's  theory  of  penalty  and  punishinent.  All  punishment 
for  sin,  he  teaches,  is  natural  only,  and  not  positive  at  all. 
Therefore  penalty  incurred  must  be  borne.  Atonement,  repent- 
ance, pardon  even,  can  not  stay  it,  not  even  b/  superitatural  in- 
tervention. As  the  weight  must  fall  by  the  law  of  gravity,  so 
penal  inflictions  must  follow  transgressions.  We  quote  a  pas- 
sage or  two : 

''  Grod  has  not  undertaken  to  dispense  justice  by  direct  infliction, 
but  by  a  law  of  natural  consequence."  p.  282.  Even  where  penal- 
ties are  positively  threatened  in  the  Scriptures,  ^'  it  is  better  to  con- 
ceive that  the  language  is  declarative  only  of  what  is  coming  to  pass, 
by  the  fixed  laws  and  causes  of  natural  retributions."  p.  283.  The 
law  of  justice  is,  '*  like  every  law  of  natural  order,  inviolable,  not  sub- 
ject to  suspense,  or  discontinuance,  even  by  miracle  itself."  "  Christ 
brought  forth  into  bold  assertion,  for  the  first  time,  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment ;  not  as  creating  the  fact,  but  only  as  declaring 
that  which  lies  in  the  simply  natural  causalities  of  retribution."  pp. 
342 — ^3.  ^^  The  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  taken  as  put  into 
words,  was  never  any  thing  but  a  version  of  the  fact,  that  retributive 
causes  are  naturally  endless  in  their  propagation."  pp.  360 — 1. 

The  direct  work  of  Christ,  therefore,  is  to  weaken  and  pos- 
sibly destroy  the  old  causes  of  penal  suflering  in  the  transgres- 
sor, and  to  prevent  him  from  starting  new  ones,  of  the  same 
moral  tone.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  induce  on  the  sinful,  suf- 
fering man  a  new  and  holy  character,  that  shall  start  a  new  set 
of  causes  working  the  natural  retributions  of  holiness.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  punishments  running  in  the  groove  of  natural  law, 
and  not  being  presently  optional  with  God,  he  pursued  by  them 
can  hardly  find  relief  through  grace.  "  Neither  is  it  any  prin- 
cipal thing  that  he  is  to  prepare  a  possibility  of  forgiveness 
for  sin."  p.  132.  Atonement  mainly  serves  to  keep  pen- 
alties from  multiplying  through  new  sins,  while  it  slowly  weak- 
ens the  force  of  those  already  incurred.  They  must  work 
till  they  spend  and  exhaust  themselves,  as  natural  causes, 
in  working.  All  which  amounts  to  a  reformation  of  the  sinner 
under  a  divine  persuading  and  influencing ;  and  he  is  to  consider 
himself  in  the  way  of  a  progressive  salvation,  if  only  the  pursu- 
ing penalties  are  kept  from  multiplying  by  new  sins,'  and  are 
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turned  toward  a  hopeflil  exhaustion  of  their  natural  force,  some- 
time in  the  ages.  How  such  a  work,  called  the  vicarious  sacri- 
fice of  our  Lord,  differs  from  regeneration  and  sanctification, 
and  how  this  notion  of  only  natural  punishment  taken  in  con- 
nection with  it,  affects  thedoctrinesof  repentance,  faith,  pardon, 
justification,  and  positive  rewards  and  penalties  in  the  world  to 
come,  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  We  only  add  here  that  such 
a  notion  of  punishment  is  of  philosophy,  and  not  consciousness ; 
and  as  foreign  from  general  belief  as  from  the  Scriptures.  No 
one  idea  or  expectation,  probably,  so  undemins  the  religion  of 
all  nations,  pagan  and  revealed,  as  this  one  that  God  or  the. 
gods,  will  visit  sin  positively  and  specially. 

This  being  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  its  substance, 
we  now  pass  to  regard  its  method  of  manifestation  and  working. 
As  the  work  does  not  have  respect  to  the  divine  law  and  gov- 
ernment, by  rendering  satisfaction  to  it ;  but  has  respect  to  the 
moral  character  of  fallen  man,  that  he  may  be  reformed  and  so 
brought  out  of  the  train  of  natural  evils  into  the  train  of  natural 
good,  we  look  for  such  a  method  of  working,  and  such  meas- 
ures in  the  labor  of  Christ,  as  are  adapted  to  the  moral  renova- 
tion of  man.  According  to  Dr.  Bushnell  this  is  accomplished  by 
the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  the  moral  power  of  his  human 
life  among  men.     He  says  that  a  good  being  is 

^'  Beady,  just  according  to  hid  goodness,  to  act  vicariously  in  be- 
half of  any  bad  or  miserable  being  whose  coDdition  he  is  able  to 
restore."  p.  41.  **  Love  is  a  principle  essentially  vicarious  in  its 
own  nature,  identifying  the  subject  with  others,  so  as  to  suffer  th'eir 
adversities  and  pains,  and  taking  on  itself  the  burden  of  their  evils." 
p.  42.  "  It  does  not  mean  that  he  literally  came  into  the  hell  of  our 
retributive  evils  under  sin,  and  satisfied  by  his  own  suffering,  the 
violated  justice  of  God ;  for  that  kind  of  penal  suffering  would  satisfy 
nothing  but  the  very  worst  injustice.  No,  but  the  bearing  of  our 
sins  does  mean,  that  Christ  bore  them  on  his  feeling,  became  inserted 
into' their  bad  lot  by  sympathy  as  a  friend,  yielded  up  himself  and 
his  life,  even,  to  an  effort  of  restoring  mercy ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
bore  our  sins  in  just  the  sam^  sense  that  he  bore  our  sicknesses."  p.  46. 
"  This  it  is  which  the  vicarious  cross  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus  signify 
to  us,  or  outwardly  express."  p.  47.  "  What  we  call  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  nothing  strange  as  regards  the  principle  of  it, 
no    superlative,   unexampled,   and    therefore  unintelligible   grace. 
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It  is  not  something  higher  in  principle  than  our  human  vir- 
tue knows."  p.  48. 

This  method  of  vicarious  sacrifice  the  author  illustrates  by 
reference  to  the  mother  and  b6r  sick  child,  the  friend  and  his 
wronged  companion,  and  the  patriot  and  his  endangered  country. 
Love  and  sympathy  draw  Christ  into  incarnation  and  our  lot,  to 
share  with  us  our  evils  and  sorrows,  that  making  thus  a  fellow- 
ship of  affliction  with  us,  he  may  draw  us  into  a  holier  and  so 
happier  way.  We  are  not  to  be  delivered  directly  or  at  all  from 
the  penalty  and  doom  of  law,  but^  from  our  own  moral  degen- 
eracy. This  Christ  is  to  accomplish  by  the  mute  pleadings  of 
his  pure  and  blessed  life,  and  by  the  glorious  and  enticing  exam- 
ple of  his  own  holiness,  and  by  the  highest  moral  teachings  and 
persuadings.  So  by  his  divine  sympathy,  incarnate  presence, 
spotless  life  and  moral  lessons,  the  atonement  is  a  moral  power 
brought  on  man  to  reform,  elevate  and  sanctify  him.  It  is  as 
when  we  bring  back  the  fallen  and  outcast  to  virtue  and  society 
by  entering  in  among  their  miseries  and  vices  and  defilements, 
for  their  rescue.  This  work  in  Christ  is  not  official,  but  simply 
a  moral  impression  and  result  from  the  inherent  worth  and  force 
of  his  superior  excellence.  ^^  It  belongs  not  to  his  office  but  to 
his  character."  p.  123.  So  have  we  both  the  nature  and  the 
method  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  scheme  of  Dr.  Bushnell. 

But  these  premises,  that  the  nature  of  the  atoning  sacrifice 
consists  in  love  and  sympathy  for  the  fallen,  make  it  necessary 
to  speak  of  other  redeemers.  Christ  can  be  called  the  Redeemer 
by  way  of  preeminence  only  as  he  has  done  more  of  this  work 
than  any  other  being.  All  the  good  have  been  and  still  are  do- 
ing some  of  it.  "  Vicarious  sacrifice,"  says  Dr.  Bushnell,  "  is 
the  common  property  of  holy  virtue  in  all  minds,  uncreated 
or  created."  His  declaration  is  therefore  logical,  but  none 
the  less  surprising,  that  ^'  vicarious  action,  feeling,  suffering  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Son,  but  is  even  from  eternity  in  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  one  as  truly  as  in  the  others."  p.  92. 
K  Dr.  Bushnell  means  by  this  that  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
have  both  an  interest  and  a  work  in  saving  fallen  man,  the  idea 
is  correct ;  but  calling  this  vicarious  is  confusing  and  confound- 
ing their  work  with  the  office  and  work  of  the  Anointed  of  God 
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as  fiedeemer.  Speaking  of  the  atoning  soirows  of  Christ  he 
says :  '^  In  these  burdens,  God,  as  the  Eternal  Father,  suffered 
before  him."  p.  60.  So  far  does  he  refuse  to  ascribe  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  to  Christ  only , as  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  that 
he  confidently  affirms  that  "  whatever  we  may  say,  or  hold,  or  be- 
lieve concerning  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  we  are  to  affirm 
in  the  same  manner  of  God."  p.  73.  ^'  This  is  no  new  thought, 
no  optional,  superlative,  goodness  taken  up  by  Christ  in  the 
year  One  of  the  Christian  Era ;  but  the  whole  deity  is  in  it,  in 
it  from  eternity." 

Moreover,  as  the  Father  is  equal  participant  with  the  Son  in 
the  atonement,  so  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  '^  He  is  in  fact  a  Christ 
continued  in  all  that  distmguishes  the  offering  and  priesthood  of 
Christ."  p.  74.  "  The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  same  feeling 
as  Christ  did,  bears  the  same  burdens  on  his  love,  suffers  the 
same  wounded  sensibilities,  encounters  loss  and  sacrifice  under 
the  same  vicarious  impulse."  p.  84.  '^  Our  conclusion  is  that 
the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  truly  a  ministry  of  suffering 
and  vicarious  sacrifice  as  that  of  Christ  himself."  p.  87.  Of 
the  necessity  imposed  on  the  author  by  his  theory  of  ^'  God  in 
Christ,"  thus  to  distribute  the  atonement  equally  through  the 
Trinity,  we  shall  have  better  occasion  to  speak  in  another  place. 
Here  we  only  remark  that  had  he  in  this  last  work  also  declared 
his  belief  in  a  trinity  in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  substance, 
and  manifested  only  in  human  time  and  not  from  eternity,  he 
would  have  been  relieved  of  speaking  of  three  divine  persons 
when  he  holds  to  only  one,  and  of  the  awkward  process  of  set- 
ting forth  a  tripartite  atonement  within  the  area  of  nominal  or- 
thodoxy. An  explicit  confession  of  radical  departures  from  a 
common  faith,  and  the  adoption  of  new  terms  to  express  new 
views,  would  save  a  wandering  author  from  such  circumlocution, 
and  his  readers  from  such  impatient  weariness. 

An  entire  chapter  is  given  to  confirm  the  notion  that  the  good 
angels  also  act  in  vicarious  sacrifice  for  man,  according  to  their 
ability  and  opportunities.  And  of  course  he  finds  no  logical  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way,  but  rather  a  necessity,  for  making  good  men 
redeemers,  so  far  as  they  have  the  power  of  a  helping  sympathy. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  wander  from  his  own  theology,  however 
he  may  part  company  with  the  church  evangelical,  when  he 
says: 
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"Vicarious  sacrifice  will  not  be  a  point  where  he£Christ]  is  dis- 
tingaished  from  his  followers/'  p.  105.  "There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  •  .  .  than  to  imagine  that  Christ  has  the  matter  of  yiea- 
rious  sacrifice  wholly  to  himself,  becituse  he  suffers  officiaUj. 
.  .  .  .  He  suffered  simply  what  was  incidental  to  his  love,  and 
the  works  to  which  love  prompted,  just  as  any  missionary  suffers 
what  belongs  to  the  work  of  love  he  is  )b.  It  was  vicarious  suffer- 
ing in  no  way  peculiar  to  him,  save  in  dftj^ree."  p.  107.  "  It  is  very 
true  that  we  are  not  to  set  ourselves  up  as  redeemers  of  the  world. 
Our  petty  measures  of  quantity  and  character  forbid  such  a 
thought."  p.  124. 

But  in  our  measures  we  can  be  redeemers,  since,  in  the  theory 
we  are  reviewing,  Christ's  work  and  ours  have  a  common  nature. 
Here  is  the  point :  our  impressing  men  savingly  by  character, 
teaching  and  varied  influence,  is  of  the  kind  of  work  that  Christ 
the  Redeemer  does.  It  is  vicarious,  and  differs  from  his  not  at 
all  "  save  in  degree."  Then  is  the  world  full  of  saviours,  from 
the  infinite  Father  and  Spirit,  and  chiefest  angel,  to  the  feeblest 
Christian.  Christ  does  no  other  work  than  either  of  these,  but 
only  more  of  it,  the  common  good  work  by  precept,  example 
and  influence,  of  turning  men  from  sin  to  holiness.  The  solita- 
riliess,  the  incomparable  glory  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
world's  only  Saviour,  Is  thus  lowered  away  to  a  question  of  rel- 
ative degrees  and  success  among  an  Innumerable  multitude  of 
redeemers.  And  has  Jesus  "  gained  a  name  which  is  above 
every, name"  by  his  excess  merely  in  a  kind  of  work  in 
which  all  the  good  are  engaged  ?  Has  he  gained  this  preemi- 
nence by  surpassing  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  In  the  same  under- 
taking and  process  ?  Does  he  differ  from  all  other  redeemeilB 
only  as  one  star  differs  from  another?  Dr.  Bushnell  says  that 
'^  Christ's  vicarious  action  Is  no  prodigious  matter,  no  monstros- 
ity of  goodness."  p.  93.  ^^  Make  as  much  as  we  will,  or  possibly 
cap,  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and,  as  being  the  incar- 
nate presence  and  ministry  of  God  himself,  too  much  can  not 
be  made  of  It;  still  there  Is* no  superlative,  over-good  kind  of 
goodness  in  it."  pp.  103 — 4.  Such  language  grates  harshly  on 
hearts  that  have  been  tuned  tenderly  and  adoringly  to  the  praises 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  only  name  under  heaven  given  among 
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men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved,  anS  who  was  slain  and  has  re- 
deemed us  unto  God  by  his  blood. 

So  have  we  the  germ  and  expanding  substance  of  this  trea- 
tise on  The  Vicarious  Sacrifice.  Its  variation  from  the  com- 
mon evangelical  view  is  vital,  and  its  departure  total.  The  vol- 
ume must  go  over  to  its  own  place  in  the  Socinian  alcove.  We 
say  this  after  a  most  careful  and  painful  study  of  it,  and  with 
.  the  profoundest  regret.  When  we  recall  some  of  the  earlier 
writings  of  the  author,^  prepared  while  he  was  yet  only  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  and  no  philosophic  speculator,  specially  some  of 
those  tender,  devout  sermons,  that  so  entranced  the  reader  with 
the  adorable,  dying  Lamb  of  God,  our  regret  sinks  to  a  deeper 
depth,  and  we  involuntarily  exclaim  : 

Hei  mihi,  quails  erat !    Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hectore. 

Dr.  Bushnell  has  a  singular  passion  for  new  terms  and  for  the 
new  collocation  of  old  truths.  He  says  much  of  Christ's  love 
and  sympathy  for  lost  men,  and  says  it  admirably.  But  he 
strains  language  to  violence  to  gain  a  freshness  and  a  newness  to  • 
it  all,  by  calling  it  vicarious.  So  what  he  says  of  regeneration, 
the  working  out,  by  an  indwelling  power  in  each,  a  new  charac- 
ter, is  all  true  when  properly  located  in  the  relative  work  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  to  save  men.  But  when  he 
changes  the  name  and  authorship  of  this  work,  he  teaches  an 
etTor.  What  he  says  of  Christ  as  a  regenerator,  and  the  other 
work  unfolded  in  that  connectioA,  is  simply  sanctification.  It  is 
not  regeneration,  nor  does  it  pertain  to  vicarious  sacrifice,  by  any 
proper  liberty  of  language. 

We  find  here  what  is  often  found  elsewhere  in  this  author's 
volumes,  a  penchant  for  just  the  words  and  terminology  that 
another  would  not  use.  The  old  and  good,  the  common  and 
clear,'  is  changed,  and  often  apparently  for  the  sake  of  change. 
Common  terms,  having  the  fixed  import  of  theological  centuries, 
are  put  to  uncommon  uses ;  and  familiar  truths  are  so  dressed 
that  we  do  not  recognize  them.  We  at  first  look  for  original 
ideas,  and  are  disappointed  to  find  that  only  the  garment  is  orig- 
inal. We  do  not  esteem  such  writing  to  be  pure  English. 
There  is  a  debt  of  propriety  and  of  obligation  and  of  courtesy 
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due  to  the  theological  crefid  of  any  school,  to  use  their  tenns 
with  their  import  of  them.  So  will  an  author  soonest  get  credit 
for  his  agreement  or  departure,  and  for  downright  frankness. 
Yet  have  we  noticed  this  among  straying  or  purposely  departing 
theologians,  that  they  like  to  carry  off  old  terms  with  them.  A 
set  of  good  terms  is  both  a  capital  and  a  cover  for  a  new  doc- 
trinal enterprise.  We  had  deep  experience  of  this  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  1790  to  1830.  Surely  the  various  scriptural 
terms  for  regeneration,  TraXi^eifSffiaj  )^sw>7}iH^vai  avw^ev  aut  deorepov^ 
dvayevvdw^  xW.,  are  sufficiently  distingmshed  from  the  terms 
relative  to  sanctification,  dytwffuvrjy  dyiafffio^^  6<Ti6rTi<;^  xt^.,  to 
keep  a  writer  from  confounding  and  interchanging  them.  All 
the  regeneration  Dr.  Bushnell  ascribes  to  Christ  is  dymadyri 
which  is  simply  bad  translation  and  a  misnomer.  Therefore 
those  four  chapters  of  Part  Second  are  doubly  out  of  place,  first 
in  assigning  the  work  of  regeneration  and  sanctification  to  Christ 
instead  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  in  calling  the  work  any 
part  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice. 

And  here  is  the  place  to  say  that  the  title  of  this  volume  is  a 
misnomer,  lacking  good  taste  if  not  good  faith.  The  work  is  a 
prolonged  and  ingenious  and  specious  effort  f o  remove  the  doctrine 
of  vicarious  sacrifice  from  the  Calvinistic  system.  The  wide 
sweep,  that  the  author  attempts  to  give  to  the  import  of  the  term 
vicarious  destroys  its  cardinal  import  and  immemorial  usage  in 
the  denomination  from  which  he  assumes  to  speak.  It  is  as  if 
one  should  write  a  book  entitled  Deism  Defined  and  Defended,  in 
which  everything  should  be  affirmed  to  be  God  and  God  every- 
thing ;  the  whole  being  an  expansion  of  the  finite  into  the  infi- 
nite, and  a  contraction  of  the  infinite  into  the  finite,  which  is 
pantheism  nominally  and  atheism  substantially,  the  very  antag- 
onist of  the  title  of  the  book.  So  Unitarians  sometimes  have 
affected  to  call  a  house  of  worship  the  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
claiming  for  their  title  what  they  have  with  emphasis  rejected 
from  their  creed.  So  might  the  Sadducees  call  one  of  theirs  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension.  All  such  covert,  bifrontal  use  of  repre- 
sentative words  lacks  ingenuousness,  and  betrays  a  want  of  confi- 
dence in  one's  views,  or  in  one's  ability  to  maintain  them,  by  using 
common  terms  with  their  common  import.  Such  skill  in  man- 
ipulating with  the  interior  of  words,  while  their  exterior  is  left  to 
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cany  old  familiar  faces,  pertains  to  the  diplomatic  style  and  to 
the  tactics  of  mental  reservation.  An  original  thinker  and  able 
writ^  will  unconsciously  clear  himself  of  all  such  peculiarities. 

But  persons  who  have  read  those  sermons  and  not  this  volume 
may  think  us  mistaken  in  our  study  of  the  book,  or  unduly  se- 
vere, or  that  we  have  exaggerated  his  variations  from  our  com- 
mon iaith.  The  author  himself  has  a  satisfied  consciousness  of 
having  moved  essentially  the  very  axis  of  our  Calvinistic  system ; 
so  a  large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  its  reconstruction 
around  his  changed  centre.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  notice, 
by  parts,  the  new  theological  system  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  as  neces- 
sitated and  developed  by  his  new  theory  of  the  atonement. 

The  key  to  this  theology  reconstructed  is  found  about  midway 
in  the  work.  Here  he  promulgates  the  notion  of  two  laws  of 
right.  One  is  eternal,  immutable,  unto  which  all  the  attributes 
of  God  are  conformed,  even  as  if  they  followed  it  as  developed 
existences,  and  were  adjusted  to  each  other  about  it.  To  this 
eternal  Taw  of  right  God  is  obligated,  as  well  as  all  moral  be- 
ings. Man,  by  the  fact  of  existence  with  a  moral  nature,  comes 
under  it.  The  other  law.  of  right  is  law  as  organized  into  insti- 
tuted government,  with  the  sanctions  of  specified  and  proclaimed 
rewards  and  penalties.  In  the  former  righteousness  or  ^'  right- 
ness  "  is  the  leading  element,  and  the  quality  and  state  expected 
in  the  subject.  In  the  latter  there  is  the  same  element  and  ex- 
pectation, with  the  addition  of  a  governmental  inauguration  and 
a  polity  called  justice,  to  change  this  expectation  of  'brightness" 
into  a  demand,  and  enforce  it.  Justice  does  not  enter,  as  an 
element,  into  any  of  the  relations  of  man  with  God,  till  prom- 
ises and  threatenings  become  a  governing  force  to  secure  right- 
eousness in  him.  Justice  is  no  eternal  attribute  or  quality,  as 
righteousness,  but  comes  into  being  in  time,  and  when  needed, 
as  a  means  to  secure  righteousness.  It  is  merely  an  expedient, 
a  polity  with  God,  made  necessary  and  first  exercised  when 
moral  beings  fell  from  righteousness. 

'^  Righteousness  is  necessary  to  the  endowment  of  his  person  ;  jus- 
tice is  necessary  for  a  wholly  different  reason  ;  one  for  the*  reason  of 

character,  the  other  for  the  reason  of  polity The  justice  of 

God  is  grounded  in  the  wants  of  his  government,  being  that  which 
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enforces  it,  that  which  creates  respect  for  it,  and  for  the  ruler,  and 
gives  the  emphasis  of  immovable  authority  to  his  word  and  wilL" 
pp.  259—60. 

With  these  two  laws  of  right,  having  distinctions  from  each 
other  sharply  defined,  and  with  the  element  of  divine  justice  only 
in  the  latter  or  constituted  government,  it  is  a  very  significant 
thing  and  to  be  carefully  noted  as  connected  with  Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  theory  of  atonement,  that  he  makes  the  apostasy  to  take 
place  from  the  prior  law  of  right,  and  before  government  is  es- 
tablished or  justice  has  come  into  being  and  imposed  sanctions  to 
law.  ''  It  will  be  more  convenient  and  rational,  not  to  regard 
the  fall  as  literally  beginning  at  the  breach  of  a  merely  instituted, 
almost  arbitrary,  apparently  trivial  statute,  such*as  by  the  com- 
mon understanding  we  have  in  the  statute  of  the  tree,  but  to  re- 
gard the  real  breach  as  beginning  at  the  everlasting  law  princi- 
ple hid  in  that  statute,  and  violated  in  the  violation  of  it."  p.  248. 
Then  the  race  fell,  in  the  order  of  this  logic  if  not  of  time,  (for 
the  author  makes  some  very  careful  chronological  points  just 
here)  before  it  was  put  under  government,  or  could  feel  and 
know  the  demands  of  justice.  At  least,  the  apostasy  was  frt>m 
the  eternal  law  of  right,  that  has  connected  with  it  no  polity  of 
justice  and  no  sanction.  Is  not  the  apostasy,  then,  followed  by 
a  state  and  sense  of  demerit,  exposed  to  the  demands  and  pen- 
alties of  justice,  and  brought  under  penal  suffering?  Let  us 
read : 

"  As  certainly  as  they  are  broken  loose  from  right,  they  will  be  . 
chafing  in  the  bitter  consciousness  of  wrong,  doing  wrong  to  each 
other,  feeling  wrong,  contriving  wrong,  writhing  in  the  pains  of 
wrong.  Their  whole  internal  state  will  be  under  a  nimbus  of  con- 
fusion. For  though  nothing  is  contrived  in  them  and  the  world  to 
have  a  retributive  reaction,  their  simply  being  moral  natures  wil^ 
compel  them  to  sufier  a  tremendous  shock  of  recoil.  There  will  be 
a  terrible  disjunction  of  order  in  their  parts  and  powers  ;  [''  disor- 
dered state  of  our  sensibilities ''  ?]  so  what  they  call  their  soul  will 
be  scarcely  better  than  a  wrangle  of  contrarieties,  or  cage  of  growl- 
ing antipathies.  ....  Not  that  in  this  fall,  or  self-undoing,  it  saffers 
anything  which  is  called  justice,  under  the  political  analogies.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  suffers  anything  in  the  scale  of  desert,  which  is 
the  common  notion  of  justice."     pp.  241 — 2. 
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A  sinular  view  of  a  fallen  and  depraved  nature  we  have  found 
elsewhere^  holding  that  the  heart  may  be  morally  offensive  to 
God  yet  not  in  demerit  or  under  guilt.  This  statement  of  the 
view  by  Dr.  BushndUi  is  clearer.  '^ Nimbus  of  confusion"  ex- 
presses exactly  our  conception  of  apostasy  without  guilt,  and 
depravity  without  culpability. 

If  this  be  so,  and  the  apostasy  take  place  logically  if  not  chro- 
nologically at  a  point  anterior  to  the  inauguration  of  justice  with 
rewards  and  penalties,  which  is  government  instituted,  then  it 
would  seem  that  God's  legislation  is  much  like  our  human  pro- 
cess of  law-making,  wherehi  a  new  and  previously  unknown 
wrong  often  esc^ipes  punit^liment,  because  justice  has  not  yet 
taken  the  form  of  positive  law  against  it.  We  form  many  of 
our  statutes  in  the  light  oi' first  wroii^b,  and  not  in  anticipation  of 
them,  and  so  first  sins,  like  the  apostasy  in  this  theology,  can  go 
unpunished.  Herie  is  the  apostasy  before  government  is  instituted, 
and  without  suffering  ''  anything  which  is  called  justice  "  or  ^'  in 
the  scale  of  desert."  The  fallen  soul  suffers,  but  only  '^  a  shock 
of  necessary  pain,  or  disorder,  from  the  violation  of  an  immu- 
table idea,  that  belongs  inherently  to  its  moral  nature."  p.  242. 
The  fall  is  not  a  sin  per  ^e,  as  the  suffering  consequent  is  not 
ranked  in  the  grade  of  desert,  or  regarded  as  a  visitation  of  jus- 
tice. To  speak  of  justice  at  this  stage  of  the  fallen'soul  would 
be  an  anachronism. 

We  have  read  some  argument  and  some  raillery  on  the  difiS- 
culties,  mysteries  and  absurdities  of  the  notion  that  '^  we  sinned 
in  and  fell  with  Adam  in  his  first  transgression."  What  shall 
be  said  of  the  clearness  or  obscurity,  the  reasonableness  or  ab- 
surdity, of  the  notion  that  the  race  apostatized  before  it  was  put 
under  government  and  exposed  to  penal  visitations,  and  that  in 
the  fall  it  did  not  incur  demerit? 

But  what  of  being  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  tree  of 
life,  the  promise  and  curse,  the  temptation,  disobedience  and  ex- 
pulsion? 

^^  This  third  chapter  of  Geueais  is  taken,  by  many  scholars,  who 
are  not  given  at  all  to  the  mythical  interpretation,  as  being,  iu  some 

proper  sense,  a  myth Nor  is  it  any  just  offence  that  such  a 

oonception  is  admitted.  «...    The  eternal  law  of  right  is  a  tree, 
and  the  knowledge  of  -good  and  evil  a  fruit  that  hangs  on  it,  and  the 
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.declared  threatenings  of  death,  notifications' of  the  consequences  other 
wise  unknown.  Temptation  figures  in  the  story  as  a  serpent/'  p. 
249. 

And  so  the  beginnings  of  God's  book,  and  the  first  records  of 
otlr  race,  introducing  to  our  notice  the  two  facts  of  which  we 
need  to  know  most,  sin  and  redemption,  are  resolved  into  ^^cun- 
ningly devised  fables,"  Some  Tiibingen  neologists  have  ad- 
vanced still  farther  in  this  mythical  line.  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  his 
Beconstruction  of  Biblical  Theories,  finds  the  Scriptures  all  myth 
and  allegory  for  the  first  three  thousand  years.  He  says: 
"  With  Samuel  commences  literal  history."  p.  189. 

Marking  thus  the  point  of  time  and  the  consequence  of  the 
apostasy  on  man,  we  come  to  precisely  the  place  to  show  the 
relations  of  Christ  as  a  Redeemer  to  the  human  race,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  sacrificial  work.  So  doing  we  shall 
open  at  once  the  very  interior  of  this  new  theory  of  Dr.  Bush- 
nell.  Of  the  two  laws  of  right  the  author  clearly  expresses 
himself  in  one  paragraph  :  ^^  The  instituted  government  diflTers 
from  the  law  before  government,  in  the  fact  that  it  inaugurates 
justice  and  penal  sanctions.  There  is  no  express  sanction  to 
vindicate  the  law  absolute,  and  no  definitely  understood  sanc- 
tion." p.  255.  So  man  at  creation  came  under  the  law  abso- 
lute, and  When  he  fell  he  lost  indeed  his  righteousness,  but  in- 
curred no  penalty,  or  positive  and  penal  visitation.  At  this 
critical  and  novel  point,  lost  to  personal  righteousness  but  under 
no  curse  ab  extra^  Christ  is  made  to  interpose  with  his  salvation. 
Dr.  Bushnell  states  it  thus  : 

"  Here  theu  \b  the  want  and  true  place  of  redemption.  It  must 
have  some  primary  and  even  principal  reference  to  the  law  before 
government,  and  not  to  any  instituted  law,  or  statute,  or  judicial  pen. 
alty  existing  under  that.  Everything  God  does  in  his  legislations, 
and  punishments,  and  providential  governings  of  the  world,  is  done 
to  fortify  and  glorify  the  Law  before  Government.  All  that  he  will 
do,  in  redemptive  suffering  and  sacrifice,  revolves  about  this  prior 
Everlasting  Law,  in  the  same  manner."    p.  251. 

Then  redemption  does  not  deliver  man  from  any  positive  curse 
of  a  broken  law,  or  from  any  penalty  threatened  and  due  to 
transgression.  We  have  seen  that  he  has  no  demerit,  at  this 
point,  from  which  to  be  delivered.     He  has  sufferings,  but  they 
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are  not  penal.  Christ,  therefore,  comes  to  the  rescue,  not  to- 
save  man  fallen,  from  the  perdition  of  the  ungodly,  to  which  ad* 
ministrative  justice  and  the  penal  sanction  of  the  law  have  been 
supposed  to  doom  him,  in  the  very  act  and  instant  of  apostasy. 
Anterior  to  the  very  existence  of  government  and  threatened 
*doom,  Christ  interposes  to  deliver  man  merely  from  a  ''  nimbus 
of  confusion  "  under  which  his  soul  has  come  I 

Here,  therefore,  the  governmental  theory  of  atonement  is  dis- 
carded, that  the  vicarious  sacrifice,  though  not  satisfyingthe  claims 
of  strict  justice,  laid  a  basis  for  the  safe  and  honorable  pardon  of 
transgressors.  For  in  the  point  of  time  and  order  of  events 
when  it  is  claimed  that  the  redemptive  act  took  place,  there  was 
no  government  instituted,  whose  claims  must  be  met  and  honor 
sustained.  The  theory,  that  the  atonement  was  a  fiiU  satisfac- 
tion of  the  claims  of  divine  justice  and  the  law,*is  also  discarded, 
since  justice  is  yet  an  unknown  polity.  The  redemption  goes 
back  of  government  to  net,  when  no  pains  and  pennlties  hang 
over  the  man,  and  so  can  not,  on  the  cupposition,  be  supposed 
to  render  any  satisfaction  to  government.  Thus  the  ancient, 
modem  and  common  evangelical  viewof  the  atonement,  whether 
it  be  the  governmental  or  satisfaction  theory,  is  distinctly  set 
aside  by  both  hypothesis  and  argument.  Certain  declaratory 
conclusions  may  well  sum  up  the  presentation  of  this  point : 

*'  So  we  shall  have  on  foot  a  grand  work  of  redemptive  sacrifice, 
that  has  no  reference  whatever  to  claims  of  justice  previously  incur- 
red. The  problem  can  not,  therefore,  be  to  satisfy,  or  pacify  justice, 
but  simply  to  reeompose  in  the  violated  law  the  shattered,  broken 
souls,  who  have  thrown  down  both  themselves  and  it,  by  their  disobe- 
dience." pp.  245 — 6.  "  I  am  obliged  to  disallow  the  necessity  of 
any  such  penal  satisfaction,  or  indeed  of  any  compensation  at  all  to 
God's  justice,  for  the  release  of  transgression."  p.  267.  "  Justifica- 
tion need  not  have  any  reference  to  God's  justice,  and  probably  has 
not,  but  only  to  a  reconnection,  by  faith,  with  the  righteousness  of 
God,  and  a  consciously  new  confidence,  in  the  sense  of  that  connec- 
tion." p.  248. 

In  the  discussion  now  had  on  the  Iwo  laws  of  right,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Bushnell  is  endeavoring  to  found  a  theory  of  atone- 
ment, that  meets  no  obligations  to  the  justice  or  government  of 
God.    In  order  to  do  this  he  finds  it  necessary  to  distinguish  be- 
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tween  righteousness  and  justice  and  to  do  away  with  the  univer- 
sal idea  that  administrative  justice  is  an  attribute  of  God,  an 
eternal  essential  in  his  character.  It  is  only  a  polity,  a  govern* 
mental  means  to  an  end,  and  is  not  invented  or  adopted  till  after 
the  apostasy.  Then  making  the  atonement  to  take  effect  prior 
to  its  discovery  and  the  institution  of  government  over,  man,  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  neither  need  nor  can  have  any  respect  to  justice 
or  government.  At  that  prior  period,  when  and  where  atone- 
ment intervenes,  there  is  no  justice  to  be  satisfied,  nor  govern- 
ment to  be  honored. 

This  view  is  totally  original  with  our  author,  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  he  sets  it  forth  rather  as  a  postulate  than  in  an  argu- 
ment.    But  we  think  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  God  as  not  al- 
ways having  had  the  attribute  of  administrative  justice,  since  we 
can  not  conceive  t)f  a  perfect  moral  character  that  is  destitute  of 
this  element  and  force.     We  can  as  easily  conceive  of  substance 
without  form.     Justice  in  God  is  made  to  be  only  a  polity,  a 
means.     Then  it  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  will  possess  it 
or  not.     Suppose  he  does  not  choose  to  have  it,  is  he  then 
perfect?  Every  one  shrinks  from  the  conception  of  a  God  desti- 
tute of  it,  thus  showing  that  we  esteem  justice  to  be  a  necessary 
and  therefore  eternal  element  in  the  Perfect  One.     True,  it  was 
unexercised  till  government  was  instituted,  but  none  the  less 
possessed,  as  a  reserved  element  and  force  eternal  in  a  perfect  God. 
Nor  can  we  think  of  a  law  of  right  without  having  an  executive 
quality  or  force  inherent.     For  illustration,  our  author  says  that 
God's  ^'allegiance  to  an  idea,  viz.,  right,  was  his  righteousness, 
the  sum  of  all  his  perfections."  p.  235.     Can  we  conceive  of 
such  a  law  as  this,  antecedent  to  God,  to  which  his  character  and 
acts  must  conform  to  be  perfect,  that  does  not  imply  and  carry 
with  it  an  imposed  obligation  ?     And  does  not  an  obligation  in 
law  imply  a  sanction  of  good  or  ill  to  him  under  the  allegiance  ? 
Dr.  Bushnell  himself  says  :  "  God  himself  is  not  any  better  than 
he  ought  to  be."     Let  the  supposition  be  pardoned,  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  that  God  fails  under  this  obligation.     Is  there  no  sanc- 
tion tQ  follow  up  a  forfeited  obligation  ?     Can  we  conceive  of 
an  obligation  of  law,  and  that  one  "ought"  to  be  so  and  so  un- 
der it,  with  no  retributive  element  in  the  law  to  guard  the  obliga- 
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tion?  A  law  tliat  is  not  retributive  is  no  law,  be  it  eternal  or 
temporal.  It  may  be  a  sentiment,  an  advice,  a  wish,  but  not 
law.  It  can  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  warning  even.  It  does 
seem  as  if  the  attribute  of  justice  were  dropped  out  of  the  char- 
acter of  God,  to  give  place  to  a  theory  of  atonement  that  should 
not  be  required  to  satisfy  justice  or  make  amends  to  government. 

Oar  author  has  an  ingenious  yet  simple  process  for  doing  away 
widi  the  common  notion  that  Christ  bore  the  curse  for  us,  ^^  be« 
ing  made  a  curse  for  us,"  when  with  his  stripes  we  were  healed* 
Starting  from  the  point  that  punishment  for  sin  is  no  positive  in- 
fliction, but  merely  retribution  under  the  fixed  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  race,  in  his  view,  under  the  great  penal  suffering  of 
natural  consequences.  \ 

**  Every  thiug  up  to  the  stars,  the  whole  realm  of  causes,  is  ar- 
ranged to  be,  in  some  sense,  the  executive  organ  of  God's  moral  ret- 
ributions.'' p.  885.  '^  This  state  of  corporate  evil  is  what  the 
Scriptures  call  the  curse,  and  it  is  directly  into  this  that  Christ  is 
eitored  by  his  incarnation.  In  this  taking  of  the  flesh  he  becomes  a 
true  member  of  the  race,  subject  to  all  the  corporate  liabilities  of  his 
bad  relationship."  p.  dd6« 

Because  of  this  bad  relationship  he  is  '<  troubled  in  spirit" 
and  "  exceeding  sorrowful."  Even  the  culminating  and  awful 
agonies  of  the  cross  are  ^^  the  concern  he  feels  for  his  enemies 

.  •  •  and  the  baleful  shadow  that  is  upon  every  thing."  This 
18  the  curse,  and  this  his  bearing  it  for  us.  ^^  Thus  it  was  that 
he  came  into  the  curse,  and  bore  it  for  us."  p.  389.  The  race 
because  of  apostasy  is  under  a  system  of,  not  positive  but,  nat^ 
ural  retribution ;  Christ  steps  into  this  current  of  evil,  taking  its 
full  tide  except  in  its  punitive  beatings,  and  this  is  bearing  the 
curse  for  us. 

But  how  for  us  and  our  deliverance?  And  how  for  the  sup- 
port of  government  while  vre  are  delivered?  These  are  the 
scriptural  questions  that  this  theory  must  answ^.  The  reply 
nuis  thus :  Christ  having  miraculous  power  used  it  only  for  man, 
and  not  once  for  himself,  to  rescue  his  person,  confound  his  ad- 
versaries or  overwhelm  his  murderers.  While  he  could  stop  the 
retribiltive  courses  of  nature,  he  did  not  suspend  or  infringe  any 
law  of  punitive  causations*     To  these  he  also  added  the  doctrines 
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of  eternal  punishment  and  final  judgment,  two  new  forces  so'call* 
ed,  as  sanctions  for  the  honor  of  government.  But  as  these  two 
doctrines  are  as  old  as  revelation,  and  are  only  freshened  by  our 
Lord's  restatement  of  them,  they  can  not  come  in  thus  to  main- 
tain the  honor  of  a  violated  law,  and  that  may  be  yet  farther 
humbled  by  the  pardon  of  its  violators.  And  we  fail  to  see  how 
he  bears  the  curse  for  us^  by  simply  becoming  one  of  us  under  it. 
^  The  man  Christ  Jesus  is  added  to  the  number  of  human  sufferers. 
Is  any  thing  more  done,  by  this  view  ?  He  shares  with  man  the 
inexorable,  irresistible  processes  of  natiu^  evil.  What  he 
endures  does  not  take  flrom  the  sufferings  of  others,  or  help  them 
out.  He  even  refuses  to  avert  one  penalty  by  staying  one  re* 
tributive  law.  It  is  as  the  addition  of  one  more  man  to  the  starv- 
ing crew  on  the  wreck,  bringing  them  only  ^^  love  and  sym- 
pathy." 

It  is  true  our  author  makes  the  point,  that  Christ  by  his  love 
and  sympathy,  teaching  and  example,  lifts  men  out  of  their  sin- 
ful courses  into  a  holier  way ;  and  so  far  as  he  does  this  he  lifts 
them  out  of  this  natural  order  of  penal  evils.  This  saves  them 
from  future  judicial  inflictions  for  future  sins,  just  so  far  as  it 
keeps  them  from  committing  sins,  in  the  future.  This  is  very 
clear,  logically,  but  when  he  goes  on  to  affirm,  that,  Christ  hav- 
ing done  this,  God  may  now  forgive  sins  without  endangering  his 
rectoral  honor,  we  are  in  the  doubt  whether  forgiveness  is  either 
needed  or  practicable.  Penalty,  he  says,  is  natural,  a  simple 
effect.  How  can  it  be  remitted,  except  supematurally  ?  But, 
as  we  have  already  quoted,  he  says  that  the  law  of  justice  in 
penalty  is  ^'not  subject  to  suspension  or  discontinuance  even  by 
miracle  itself."  A  broken  leg  shows  a  broken  law  of  nature,  and 
the  man  groans  under  the  natural  penalty.  Can  pardon  help  that 
man  ?  By  the  theory  of  Dr.  Bushnell  the  same  inexorable  neoea- 
sity  of  penal  infliction  follows  the  broken  moral  law.  What  can 
forgiveness  avail  ?  If  applied  it  does  not  release  the  transgreseor 
from  any  judgments.  Indeed  the  author  says  he  '^is  really 
bound  fast  in  the  chains  of  justice  and  penal  causation,  and  held 
as  fixedly  in  their  fires  after  he  is  let  go,  as  before."  p.  297, 
This  is  good  logic  from  the  premises,  but  poor  comfort  for  sin- 
ners. What  is  pardon?  Heretofore  the  church  of  God  has 
supposed  that  it  intervenes  between  the  penitent  and  his  due 
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punishment,  and  stays  it ;  but  here  is  a  new  kind  of  forgiveness 
that  does  not  at  aU  impede  penalties.  Sins  past,  sins  future, 
must  be  visited  by  penal  effects  in  nature ;  then  forgiveness  is 
ruled  out,  and  repentance  is  powerless,  even  with  miraculous 
aid.  As  well  apply  the  microscope  for  deafness,  as  the  for- 
giving power  to  relieve  from  such  impending  punishments. 
And  yet  with  characteristic  confidence  and  earnestness  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  says  of  this  scheme,  so  novel  to  us,  and  beyond  doubt  orig-  • 
inai  with  him,  that  it  is  ^^  mocked  by  no  subtleties,  weakened  by 
no  moonshine  of  scholastic  science."  p.  391.  No  scholastic 
moonshine  here,  evidently.  That  were  not  needed,  when  we 
have  as  many  new  moons  as  the  scholastics. 

The  obedience  of  Christ  is  made  prominent  in  the  Bible  and 
in  the  evangelical  scheme  of  atonement.  According  to  it  the 
satisfiiction  that  Christ  rendered  to  the  law  clears  us  from  mer- 
ited penalty,  and  his  obedience  imputed  to  us  insures  for  us  the 
reward  of  the  perfect  man.  Dr.  Bushnell's  views  of  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  will  indicate  what  a  reconstruction  of  our  com- 
mon orthodox  theology  he  has  undertaken.  Prior  to  the  incar- 
nation of  our  Lord  and  beholding  our  sad  estate  '^  his  compas- 
sions .  •  .  were  tinged  all  through  with  sorrowing  tenderness." 
p.  815.  But  he  had  power  to  manifest  this  sympathy  helpfully 
to  man,  and  therefore  did  so.  ^^  Christ  came  into  the  world  •  . 
because  the  eternal,  necessary  law  of  love  made  it  obligatory  in 
him  to  be  such  a  Saviour."  p.  309.  "He  could  renounce  it 
only  as  he  could  the  honors  of  his  own  perfect  character.  In  it 
he  is  just  as  good  as  he  is  in  obligation  to  be."  p.  311.  The 
law,  therefore,  that  he  magnified  and  made  honorable  by  his 
obedience,  was  not  the  law  of  inaugurated  justice,  under  which 
the  race  fell,  and  to  which  it  was  amenable.  It  was  obedience 
rather  to  the  eternal  law  of  right,  to  which  Christ  himself  was 
subject,  and  out  of  which  there  arose  no  curse  and  penalty  for 
sinning  man. 

But  the  question  returns  how  this  obedience  to  that  prior  law 
honored  the  law  under  which  men  are  condemned.  In  this  way. 
That  eternal  law  of  love  lays  its  claims  on  Christ  to  show  ]as  the 
sympathy  that  we  needed  in  our  fallen  state.  He  does  not 
shrink  from  the  painful  obligation.  He  can  not  endure  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  love  in  his  being,  or  slight  its  majesty.     So 
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ol^eying,  he  becomes  a  divine  example  of  obedience ;  and  it  is  the 
force  of  this  that  is  to  win  human  transgressors  back,  through 
penitence,  to  their  allegiance.  The  illustration  of  a  perfect  model, 
in  a  subject,  is  to  recall  smners  from  their  rebel  state.  The  seen 
and  felt  reverence  of  Christ  for  government  is  to  beget  the  same 
in  man.  pp.  314, 15.  This  is  atonement  by  illustration.  It  is 
simply  the  obedience  of  the  good  citizen,  who  by  a  loyal  life 
,  shames  or  inspires  the  mob  into  good  citizenship.  From  such 
premises  the  author  needed  not  to  say  that  Christ  came  not  \^  in 
a  plan  to  set  his  obedience  over  against  the  damages  and  debts 
of  sin ;  or  that  he  came  to  fill  out  any  scheme  of  satisfaction  or 
compensation."  So  that  vast  part  of  the  redemptive  scheme, 
the  obedience  of  Christ,  which  takes  up  the  sinner  after  penalty 
is  remitted  through  the  vicarious  suffering  of  Jesus,  but  who 
has  as  yet  no  reward  of  the  obedient  to  look  forward  to,  and  that 
our  Lord's  perfect  obedience  for  us  makes  sure,  is  done  away 
with  and  lost  for  us  by  Christ's  paying  an  obedience  where  he 
owed  it  on  his  own  account.  His  obedience  is  no  way  for  cor 
sake  or  to  inure  to  our  good,  except  as  it  is  a  good  example. 
The  sum  of  it  is  this :  Christ  was  loyal,  therefore  we  should 
be. 

That  prior,  eternal  law  of  right,  it  will  be  seen  more  and 
more,  is  a  great  convenience  for  this  volume,  not  to  say  largely 
an  invention.  Certain  first  truths,  or  moral  postulates,  are  made 
to  precede  Ood  and  control  him.  Under  and  unto  these  man  is 
created,  they  being  a  kind  of  axiomatic  code  of  law  for  him. 
He  is  obligated  to  them,  but  not  by  penalty.  The  apostasy  of 
man  is  from  these,  but  not  into  demerit  and  penal  retribution. 
Sedemption  is  to  bring  man  again  under  the  axiomatic  code. 
Christ  in  this  endeavor  enters  into  no  relations  with  justice  tEuid 
a  retributive  government.  He  bears  no  penalty  that  man  in- 
curred, restores  the  honor  of  no  government  that  man  has 
trampled.  By  a  moral  force  only  he  would  persuade  man  to 
come  back  under  this  eternal  law  of  right,  the  law  before  gov- 
ernment, and  by  his  own  due  obedience  to  it  would  give  exam- 
ple to  man  of  what  he  should  do.  This  so  changes  our  com- 
mon orthodox  system  of  redemption  that  one  would  hardly  rec- 
ognize it  from  the  fragments  left.  Undoubtedly  there  are  cer- 
tain essential,  first  truths  to  which  all  ethical  natures  will  conform 
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in  a  perfect  state  ^  and  it  is  as  undoubtedly  evident  that  man 
was  created  under,  fell  from,  and  in  redemption  is  sought  to  be 
tedtored  to,  an  instituted  government,  of  positive  rewards  and 
penalties.  The  redemption  of  Christ  is  not  an  effort  among 
moral  axioms  antedating  creation.  It  has  the  rather  to  do  with 
a  government  and  sanctions  and  sinners,  dating  back  no  farther 
than  Eden. 

It  is  painfal  in  the  extreme  to  see  how  distinctly  and  variously 
Dr.  Bushnell  discards  the  idea  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  an 
essential  part  of  his  vicarious  sacrifice.  ^'  Christ,"  he  says,  came 
^^  not  here  to  die,  but  dies  because  he  is  here."  Coming  *^  for 
the  very  purpose  of  bleeding  "  ;  ^^  to  be  substituted  in  our  place, 
and  take  or  somehow  compensate  for  the  release  of  our  punish- 
ment" ;  ^*  this,  and  not  anything  different,  is  the  coarsely  con- 
cdved^  legally  quantative  vicariousness  ascribed  to  him."  Turn- 
ing squarely  and  distinctly  away  from  our  common  faith,  that 
the  culminating  efficacy  of  Christ's  work  was  when  he  ^^died  for 
enr  sins,"  and  rejecting  his  death  as  a  power  to  save,  he  says : 
"The  cross  is  a  very  shocking  murder  triumphantly  met."  p.  534. 
"  When  it  came,  it  was  simply  the  bad  fortune  such  a  work, 
proeecuted  with  such  devotion,  must  encounter,  on  the  way." 
Did  Jesus  Qirist  fiill  as  a  martyr  to  an  unpopular  cause,  as  a 
missionary  among  barbarous  men,  as  a  patriot  in  the  opening  of 
the  battle?  Are  all  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
gathering  about  his  Cross,  to  be  toned  down  to  this?  Was  his 
life  all,  and  his  death  nothing,  and  almost  all  that  short  life 
given  to  childhood  and  obscurity?  Was  his  work  in  redemption 
only  the  moral  force  of  teaching,  example,  illustration,  or  in- 
fused character,  and  the  record  of  all  but  four  years  of  it  lost  to 
history,  save  two  or  three  items  of  "  the  child "  ?  Another 
school  of  theology  has  urged  this  view,  and  with  all  the  ingenu- 
ity of  exegesis,  and  graces  of  style,  and  belles  lettrea  force,  and 
a  constantly  enlarging  antilegomena.  Dr.  Bushnell  is  sensitive, 
and  with  reason,  lest  he  be  classed  in  the  rear  of  this  progres- 
sion. 

^^  Many  teachers  have  been  rising  up,  in  all  past  ages,  and  pro- 
pounding it  as  the  true  theory  of  the  gospel,  that  Christ  came  forth 
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to  be  a  Redeemer  in  the  way  of  being  an  example.     Bat  no  theory 
of  the  kind  has  ever  been  able,  under  the  very  meagre  and  restricted 

word,   example,  to  get  any  show  of  .general  acceptance 

Something  is  wanted  that  shall  go  before  and  beget  in  ns  the  dispo- 
sition to  copy  an  example.''  p.  170. 

This  is  a  good  difclaimer  against  ^'  the  moral  theory,"  but 
his  reasoning  one  way  is  stronger  than  his  disclaimer  the  other 
way.  Some  parts  of  this  volume  are  not  liable  to  this  caveat. 
But  it  is  a  question  of  fitness  whether  the  better  parts  of  it,  and 
those  not  liable  belong  in  it  under  its  title.  He  says  some  things 
truly  and  forcibly  of  the  arresting,  elevating  and  sanctifying  power 
of  Christianity,  but  this  is  nothing  vicarious.  When  he  says  that 
^'  something  is  wanted  that  shall  go  before  and  beget  in  us  the 
disposition  to  copy  an  example,"  the  point  is  well  mskde ;  but  not 
well  used,  when  he  makes  Christ  the  regenerator  and  sanctifier. 
For  '^  the  internal  new  creation  "  he  came  into  the  world,  p.  169. 
^^  Christ  is  here  to  new-create,  or  regenerate  fallen  character." 
p.  168.  ^^  Christ  then  is,  or  is  to  be,  an  operative  power  on 
men,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  to  be  regenerated  in  holinees  by 
him."  p.  158.  If  it  be  meant  by  this  that  men  are  made  Christ* 
like  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  life  there  is  a  pracdcal 
truth  stated.  But  is  this  reformation  a  part  of  the  atonement? 
If  more  than  reformation  be  meant,,  and  the  terms,  ^^  new-cr&- 
ate,"  and  ''  regenerate  "  be  taken  technically,  as  they  should  be 
in  a  theological  treatise,  is  not  the  author  assigning  to  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  the  peculiar  work  of  the  third  ?  If  it  be 
regeneration  either  technical  or  popular,  is  it  a  part  of  the  atone- 
ment? And  if  so,  is  it  anything  more  than  the  <^  moral "  atone- 
ment of  the  Socinian,  that  our  author  has  already  disclaimed? 

Dr.  Bushnell  may  mean  more  than  we  have  apprehended  when 
he  speaks  of  Christ  as  being  ^^  the  moral  power  of  God  "  to 
execute  ''  the  internal  new  creation  "  ;  or  as  being  '^  some  vehi- 
cle of  God  to  the  soul  that  is  able  to  copy  God  into  it."  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  fathom  his  meaning  when  he  speaks  of 
Christ  as  doing  his  vicarious  work  <^by  the  felt  quality  of  being, 
or  holy  impulsion  of  worth  and  beauty  it  embodies."  Is  there 
here  something  of  the  nebulous  interior  life  theory  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  mystics  ?  Is  there  anything  more  than  the  ^'  exam- 
ple theory"  of  atonement,, recast  in  the  peculiar  mould  of  this 
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writer?  The  phrases,  if  not  the  thoughts,  are  novel  and  foreign, 
as  connected  with  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  We  dare  not  affirm  what  they  mean.  We  are  under 
^^  a  nimbus  of  confusion."  But  in  this  his  declarations  are 
plain,  that  there  is  ^^  nothing  penal  in  the  agonj  and  the  cross  "  ; 
that  those  sufferings  have  importance  probably  in  what  they 
"  morally  signify  " ;  and  that  something  is  made  of  them  by  the 
Scriptures  ^'  and  a  great  deal  more  by  theology."  pp.  228 — 9. 
Indeed  so  much  does  he  regard  the  cross  as  a  '^  moral"  poweJ*, 
and  the  life  of  Christ  as  his  saving  force,  that  bethinks  his  com* 
ing  delayed  four  thousand  years ;  because  prior  to  this  the  rude 
ages  were  not  susceptible  of  the  moral  influences  of  his  sanctify- 
ing presence  among  men. 
• 

As  the  death  of  Christ  is  only  '<  a  bad  fortune  "  to  him  while 
doing  his  vicarious  work,  and  no  part  of  it,  we .  are  of  course 
deeply  interested  to  qee  how  our  author  will  dispose  of  the  gov- 
ernmental and  satisfaction  theories,  that  assume  the  death  of 
Christ  as  their  only  basis.  The  governmental  he  calls  the  New 
England  scheme,  and  says  that  it  '^has  not  as  yet  obtained  gen- 
eral currency  anywhere  else."  This  theory  is  that  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ  were  not  penal,  but  manifested  a  divine 
abhorrence  of  sin  equal  to  all  that  its  punishment  could  have 
done.  Therefore  God  can  waive  punishment  without  infringing 
the  majesty  of  his  government.  But  Dr.  Bushnell  well  reasons 
that  an  expression  of  abhorrence  is  no  equivalent  for  an  expres- 
sion of  justice.  The  two  expressions  work  two  totally  different 
states  of  mind  in  the  beholder,  only  one  of  which  sustains  any 
relation  to  goveminent.  No  government  can  sustain  itself  that 
substitutes  abhorrenoes  for  punishments,  and  therefore  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  if  they  are  to  sustain  the  majesty  of  government, 
by  being  imposed  of  God,  must  take  somehow  the  place  of  the 
transgressor's  due.  The  only  connecting  link  possible,  for  our 
good,  between  his  divinely  appointed,  official  sufferings  and  our 
sins,  is  a  penal  one. 

Yet  the  abhorrence  or  governmental  theory  was  devised  to 
escape  supposed  difficulties  in  the  penal  theory,  while  it  gains  no 
force  to  sustain  the  majesty  of  government,  except  as  it  tacitly 
and  covertly  borrows  a  penal  force  from  the  theory  it  was  framed 
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to  dbplfMse.  Dr.  Bofihnell,  therefore,  in  brief  words,  diq[NiteheB 
and  dismisses  this  modern  and  provincial  scheme  of  atonement, 
as  one  that  ^'  has  in  fact,  no  base  of  reality,  even  to  those  who 
resort  to  it;  save  as  it  reverts  to  the  older  scheme  of  penal  suf- 
fering, and  resumes  all  the  methods  of  that  scheme."  p.  370. 
Turning  from  this  locally  popular  theory  Dr.  Bushnell  makes 
this  profound,  suggestive  remark : 

**  These  lower,  softer  kinds  of  commutation,  however,  do  not  sat^ 
isfy,  at  all,  the  more  logical,  firmly  dogmatic  natures  \  and  the  ten- 
dency has  been  more  and  more  distinctly  of  late,  to  settle  into  what 
are  called  the  deeper  grounds  on  the  subject,  and  plant  the  doctrine 
in  the  soil  of  first  principle ;  viz.,  in  what  is  conceived  to  be  the 
eternal,  necessary  attribute  of  divine  justice  itself."  p.  373. 

This  is  eminently  true.  In  our  day,  when  a  fiilse  philan« 
thropy  is  endeavoring  to  supercede  civil  justice  with  a  mawkish 
pity  for  criminals ;  and  when  rationalism  is  so  widely  preaohing 
that  universal  salvation,  regardless  of  moral  desert,  is  better 
than  the  revealed  system  of  a  heaven  for  those  only  who  will  con- 
sent to  become  susceptible  of  it ;  and  when  a  scheme  of  atone- 
ment is  sought  to  be  made  fascinating  to  and  by  younger  thinkers, 
that  does  not  satisfy  the  attribute  of  divine  justice,  and  that  al- 
lows eternal  principles  to  be  held  in  abeyance  of  Qod,  if  only 
policies  may  be  carried  in  the  sight  of  men ;  there  is  a  tendency 
and  yearning,  more  and  moredistinct,  to  unoover  and  make  man- 
ifest and  operative  the  eternal,  necessary  attribute  of  divine  jus- 
tice. It  is  needed  and  wanted  to  clear  away,  with  the  authority 
of  inspiration,  the  myths,  and  nebulous  screens  and  comforting 
mitigations,  with  which  philosophizing  and  loosely  evangelical 
men  have  been  covering  over  the  pit  and  perdition  of  the  ungod- 
ly. Compelling  justice  to  the  compromise  of  a  cross  that  is 
not  penal,  but  only  abhorrent,  makes  rebels  bold  to  strike  for  a 
compromise  on  future  punishment,  that  shall  allow  it  to  be 
neither  perpetual  nor  tdtal. 

When  Dr.  Bushnell  comes  to  his  critique  on  the  satisfaction 
theory,  his  language  does  it  great  injustice.  His  statement  of 
the  theory  is  not  only  uncandid  and  repulsive,  but  incorrect.  It 
is,  however,  in  keeping  with  an  inveterate  and  persistent  usage 
among  the  opponents  of  our  more  ancient  and  unprovincial  the- 
ology to  misstate  it.     The  definitions  are  overdrawn  and  then 
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their  argument  is  of  counie  conclusive  against  just  what  candor 
would  have  kept  out  of  the  definition.  How  many  times  has 
physical  depravity  even  to  constitutional  defici^iotes  been  charged 
on  the  Augustinian  and  Calvimstic  system,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  its  defeat  by  a  Pelagian  argument ;  and  physical  regenera* 
tiouy  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  Arminian  one.  Our  author  ap- 
proaches the  more  general  satisfaction  theory  of  atonement  by 
thus  pretendbg  to  state  it : 

"  Justice  he  must  have ;  the  inexorable,  everlasting  wrath  of  his 
judicial  nature  must  be  satisfied.  .  •  .  The  inexorable  justice  wants 
only  sufiering,  it  is  conceived,  for  its  satisfaction  ;  and  the  suffering 
of  innocence  will  be  just  as  good  as  the  sufiering  of  guilt,  if  only 
there  is  enough  of  it ;  which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that 
GUkI's  justice  is  so  immovably  set  on  having  its  due  of  pains  and  pen 
allies,  that  it  will  be  just  as  well  satisfied  in  having  them,  apart 
firom  all  relations  of  justice."  pp.  371 — 2. 

This  theory,  so  unfairly  stated,  he  attacks  from  two  points  of 
approach ;  both  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  points  peculiar  to 
his  own  speculations,  and  impossible  in  any  evangelical  and  trin* 
itarian  scheme  of  faith.  The  first  is,  that  if  the  divine  Christ 
suffered  penally,  then  God  took  satisfaction  for  justice  out  of 
himself.  Such  a  statement  he  thinks  is  '^  even  admirably  fatal*' 
to  the  theory.  He  seems  unable  or  unwilling  to  recognize  a 
trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  so  the  possibility  of  a 
covenant  of  redemption  between  them,  to  be  executed  in  the 
mystery  of  Godliness,  whereby  one  of  the  three,  becoming  in- 
carnate, should  bear  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  Of 
course  we  must  stumble  here,  if  our  philosophy  can  not  solve 
the  mystery  of  their  mode  of  being  and  action,  or  our  faith  ac- 
cept the  inspired  record  of  fact.  Athenianism  and  rationalism 
come  to  their  limit  here,  and  one  must  supplement  his  philosophiz- 
ing by  faith,  or  turn  sceptic  on  revealed  fact.  What  and  how  much 
and  how  one  person  in  the  Trinity  may  do  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  one  God,  is  a  problem  too  high  for  any  school  in  theology. 
What  it  would  be  just  and  right  for  the  divine  Christ  to  do,  and 
for  God  to  accept  in  this  covenant  of  redemption,  is  a  matter, 
not  for  us  to  condition,  but  for  revelation  to  declare  to  believers. 
And  since  we  know  so  little  as  nothing  of  the  nature  and  into* 
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rior  relations  of  the  three  persons  in  the  triune  Gbd«  it  ill  be* 
oonras  ne  to  dogmatize  about  right  and  wrong,  possibles  and  im- 
possibles, in  the  divine  action  that  laid  the  foundation  for  man's 
salvation.  Enough  for  us,  in  the  school  and  library  of  mor- 
tals, concerning  the  penal  satisfaction  of  Christ's  sufferings,  that 
^^  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.''  Analogies  of  substitution, 
in  our  finite,  warrant  us  in  believing  in  a  ^^  propitiation  "  in  the 
infinite. 

But  our  author  is  under  an  antecedent  necessity  to  have  tfaia 
difficulty  with  the  satisfaction  theory.  If  we  understand  his 
God  in  Christ,  he  holds  to  a  trinity  tn  visu  and  not  in  re: 
^^  A  trinity  that  results  of  necessity  from  the  revelation  of  Grod 
to  man,^  and  is  therefore  not  eternal.  .There  is  here  no  eternal 
distinction  in  God,  but  a  trinal  manifestation.  ^^  These  per- 
sons or  personalities  are  the  dramatis  persorue  of  revelation," 
three  actings  of  one  and  the  same  person  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  drama.  If  God  would  reveal  himself  he  must  resort 
to  this  method.  ^^  The  One  must  appear  in  the  manifold."  He 
must  '^  dramatize  his  immensity,"  to  be  put  in  communication 
with  men.  So  we  have  "  an  instrumental  triad,  which  is  good 
for  its  purposes  of  revelation."  God  in  Christ,  pp.  137 — 40, 
178—9. 

So  he  shuts  out  the  idea  of  a  substantial  and  eternal  trinity,  ■ 
and  then,  in  our  present  volume,  asks : 

'^  Does  then  God's  right  hand  offer  pains  to  his  left,  and  so  make 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  worid?  How  many  Gods  have  we? 
....  Expiation  appears  to  suppose  that  we  have  at  least  two,  one 
placating  the  other,  and  he  again  accepting  the  expiation  of  sins  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  first.  Faithfully  holding  that  our  God  is  one, 
expiation  loses  opportunity.  There  is  no  place  for  it ;  no  such  trans- 
action can  be  had  for  the  want  of  parties,  and  the  matter  is  incredi- 
ble as  being  simply  impossible."  p.  495. 

Here  are  long  strides  toward  a  new  faith,  or  at  least  away 
from  our  old  one.  God  has  no  eternal  attribute  of  justice  to 
be  satisfied,  and  there  is  no  trinity  with  a  second  person  to  ren- 
der it,  or  distinct  party  to  receive  it ;  and  therefore  the  atone- 
ment in  our  common  view  is  impossible. 

Mark  the  processes  of  thought,  so  rationalizing  and  speculat- 
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ingi  and,  as  the  Scriptures  are  approached,  so  predetermming 
what  they  shall  teach.  We  have  first  postulates  and  affirma- 
ticHia  that  rule  out  an  attribute,  justice,  and  an  eternal  personal 
trinity,  from  the  nature  and  being  of  Gt>d.  Then  possibles  and 
impossibles  are  assigned  to  God,  as  limiting  his  work ;  then  our 
common  doctrine  of  atonement  is  declared  to  be  '^  incredible  " 
and  "impossible,"  "for  want  of  parties ''  and  an  "opportunity.'^ 
May  Ood  be  thus  subjected  to  ontological  and  psychological 
analysis,  and  we  predetermine  what  he  may  be  and  do?  Much 
is  sfud  in  this  volume  against  dogmatism ;  but  surely,  there 
should  be  less  of  it  in  the  book,  or  less  said  about  it.  In  un- 
conscious ignorance  of  having  exercised  any  daring  inlaying 
totally  new  foundations,  by  his  pronouncements,  he  says: 
"Holding  now  these  very  sufficient  objections  to  the  matter  of 
expiation,  or  expiatory  sacrifice,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  it 
recognized  in  the  Scriptures."  And  he  proceeds  imm^ately 
searching  not  to  find  the  doctrine  in  the.  Bible,  and  of  course  is 
very  soon  able  to  "  affirm  with  confidence  "  that  the  Scriptures 
"exhibit  no  trace  of  expiation."  What  right  had  they  to  ex- 
hibit a  doctrine  previously  known  to  be  "  incredible  as  being 
simply  impossible?"  And  this  inverted  process  of  studying  the 
Bible  comforts  our  author  with  the  conclusion  that  "  it  is  dear 
of  a  notion  so  abhorrent  to  all  right  feeling,  and  so  essentially 
dishonorable  to  God."     Part  IV.,  Chap.  2. 

The  other  point  of  attack  on  this  theory  of  atonement  is  that 
God  has  no  eternal,  necessary  and  immutable  attribute  of  justice 
that  demands  satisfaction.  "Absolute  justice  pertaining  to  ethi- 
cal natures  is  a  fiction,  without  any  shadow  of  reality."  "This 
very  huge  mistake  respecting  the  absolute  nature  of  justice  orig- 
inates in  a  confounding  of  righteousness  and  justice."  "  Kight- 
eousness  is  seen  to  be  absolute,  and  justice  to  be  a  niatter  only 
of  means  to  ends."  pp.  379 — 81.  It  must  be  confessed  that  if 
we  may  go  back  so  far  and  assume  so  much  as  to  eliminate  this 
attribute  from  the  character  of  God,  this  theory  of  penal  satis- 
fiiction  must  fall ;  but  it  will  not  fall  alone.  When  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  carried  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  we 
may  as  well  confess  that  we  have  gone  into  a  revolution  thecdo- 
gical  where  all  is  afloat.  It  puts  us  at  once  beyond  shores  and 
soundings;  codum  undique^  et  undiqe  pontic.      Such  aa 
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attack  on  this  theory  is  sheer  speculation  and  assumption,  and 
having  already  spoken  of  this  notion  of  the  author  concemiiig 
divine  justice  we  thus  briefly  dismiss  his  so  called  argument. 

But  we  wish  here  to  offer  a  remark  on  the  style  and  tone  of 
this  part  of  the  discussion.  The  sentences  are  shorter  and  mora 
positively  cut  in  their  form.  The  paragraphs  are  less  reasoning 
and  more  dogmatic;  and  there  are  fewer  of  the  quaint  turns, 
inversionsy  and  labored  oddities  of  the  author's  style ;  as  if  the 
serious  and  arduous  nature  of  this  part  of  his  work,  in  subvert- 
ing the  theory  of  all  the  Christian  centuries,  was  too  engrossing 
and  momentous  for  his  usual  by-play  of  phrases,  as  when  doing 
an  easy  and  unimportant  thing.'  There  is  here  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  brief,  unlaboring  and  almost  curt  way  in  which 
he  disposes  of  the  New  England  scheme.  A  kind  of  conscious- 
ness seems  to  be  revealed  that  he  is  not  carrying  his  reader,  and 
so  he  iptensifies  his  language,  when  he  can  add  no  more  in  argu- 
ment ;  as  some  preachers,  when  they  feel  their  mental  force  fail- 
ing in  expounding  a  passage,  resort  to  pounding  the  pulpit  cush- 
ion. Looking  on  from  our  stand-point  we  sympathize  with  Dr. 
Bnshnell.     He  need  not  be  mortified  at  weakness  where  so  many  | 

great  minds  have  failed.    He  is  but  making  one  more  manly  jet  ^ 

vain  endeavor,  to  give^  an' upward  turn  to  the  insuperabile 
aaxum.  It  were  vastly  better  to  fail,  and  leave  that  rock 'of 
ages  where  Paul  and  Augustine,  Calvin  and  Edwards,  found 
and  left  it. 

A  leading  difficulty  with  Dr.  Bushnell  is  an  unwillingness  to 
allow  a  scheme  of  atonement  that  he  can  not  explain  fully,  and 
make  both  clear  to  the  human  understanding  and  satisfactory  to 
the  heart  of  man.  He  speaks  of  our  common  theories  as  ^^  con- 
clusions that  are  shocking  to  all  natural  sentiments  of  right  and 
justice"  ;  ^'  merits  that  are  inconceivable,  accomplishing  satisfac- 
tions with  God,  that  are  as  far  as  possible  from  satisfying  men/' 
p.  57.  As  if  Grod's  method  of  grace  were  not  '^  past  finding 
out."  As  if  his  scheme  of  redemption,  to  be  assented  to,  must 
fall  in  with  our  sentiments  of  right.  We  do  not  think  it  possi- 
ble for  philosophy  to  remove  from  the  atonement  all  '^  the  mys- 
tery of  Godliness,"  and  to  make  the  offence  of  the  cross  to  cease 
before  the  proud  heart  of  man.  He  says  :  '*  If  we  can  not  find 
a  Saviour  under  just  our  laws  of  good,  we  shall  find  him  no 
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where.  Looking  for  him  here,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  him." 
p.  58.  He  then  finck  all  good  created  beings,  before  and  after 
Christ,  "  enduring  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice  with  him."  So  is 
the  atonement  not  only  brought  fully  within  our  field  of  vision, 
but  of  labor.  We  and  Christ  are  domg  the  same  ^'  kind "  of 
work*  Thus  it  is  simplified  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  an  every 
day  process  among  all  good  men*  And  in  this  way  it  is,  Dr. 
^ushnell  assures  us,  '^  that  a  platform  is  gained,  where  the  sao* 
rifice  of  Christ  is  at  once  less  peculiar  and  far  more  intelligible." 
p.  59.  All  this  comes  of  the  endeavor  to  rationalize  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  please  men  by  putting  them 
in  the  same  plane  with  the  infinite  Redeemer  in  the  working  £ojt 
salvation.  In  this  reconstructed  theory  of  atonement  what  is 
<« peculiar"  to  the  cross  indeed  disappears,  and  the  ^^ depth  of 
the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge- of  Grod  "  is  found 
to  be  not  very  deep.  If  all  this  be  so,  is  the  gospel  so  wonder- 
fill  a  system?  If  Paul  had  so  preached  '^Christ  crucified," 
would  he  have  been  '^  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-Uock,  and 
unto  the  Greeks  foolishness  "  ?  Here  is  ^^  a  Saviour  under  just  • 
our  laws  of  good,"  and  the  result  is  gained  to  present  a  vicari* 
ous  sacrifice  that  the  carnal,  independent  heart  will  not  reject* 

Had  this  philosophizing  volume  emanated  from  another  school, 
it  would  have  gone  quietly  to  its  proper  place,  as  a  book 
answered  long  before  it  was  written.  Its  origin  and  not  its  sub- 
stance necessitates  notice ;  and  it  is  a  painful  labor  to  sift  an  octa^ 
vo,  assumed  to  be  evangelical,  and  find  only  this  rationalistio, 
Socinian  residuum.  As  we  read,  it  is  a  ticket  to  Tarshish, 
while  the  author  ought  to  be  a  settled  minister  in  Nineveh. 

The  argument  for  this  novel  theory  of  the  atonement  makes  it 
necessary  to  show  that  justification  is  not  in  any  sense  a  judicial 
or  forensic  act,  but  only  moral ;  that  it  is  not  vindicatory,  but  sanc- 
tifying ;  not  clearing  one  from  a  legal  accusation,  but  makmg 
him  subjectively  righteous,  by. producing  in  him  the  moral  qual- 
ities of  a  just  man.  Dr.  Bushnell  asserts,  therefore,  that  the 
Greek  words  used  in  the  Scriptures,  as  related  to  this,  never 
mean  just,  justify  and  justification,  in  any  legal  and  judicial 
sense,  but  have  wholly  and  only  a  moral  import.  Justifying  is 
^*  righteoussing"  an  unrighteous  man.  Such  a  declaration  from 
such  a  source  will  surprise  the  reader^it  is  fio  counter  to  all  commoa 
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philological  critics  on  the  New  Testament  Grreek  for  these 
words,  and  to  the  sacred  U8U8  loquendi.  We  cite  here  and  there 
a  case  to  show  the  true  use,  and  the  rashness  t>f  our  author  in 
his  assertion.  In 'Rev.  xvi.  5,  after  three  of  the  irials  of  wrath 
had  been  poured  out  in  retribution,  an  angel sajB  :  AUaio^^  xopuj 
el :  "  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  •  .  .  for  they  haveished  the 
blood  of  saints,"  etc.  Here  the  Lord  is  called  just,  for  his  retrib- 
ntiye  and  penal  acts ;  and  so  those  vials  are  not  a  means  of  grace, 
but  of  punishment.  So  in  the  seventh  verse  these  punishments 
are  called  just :   dtxaiat  al  xpCtret^  (too. 

In  Acts,  xvii.  31,  reference  is  made  to  that  high  court  of  the 
Great  God :  '^  He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness** :  h  dtxatoeovr^.  The  occasion, 
proceedings  and  results,  all  have  the  forensic  aud  tribunal  char- 
acter, with  the  common  New  Testament  word  for  justification. 
So  in  Bev.  xix.  11. 

In  Heb.  xi.  33,  the  same  word  has  a  still  more  administrative 
meaning :  ^^  Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness"  :  ElpYd^avro  dixawcbyriv.  Here  the  reference  is  to 
those  judges  and  governors  of  Israel,  as  Gideon,  Samson  and 
David,  who  inflicted  punishments  on  the  enemies  of  God's  peo- 
ple. They  "  wrought  righteousness  "  on  them  for  penalty,  and 
not  for  ''  righteouasing  "  them. 

The  verb,  to  justify,  Stxaidw,  has  often  the  import  of  clearing, 
absolving  from  a  charge,  and  saving  from  anticipated  punish- 
ment. Mt.  xii.  37,  "  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,"  etc. 
*Ex  yAp  r&v  XSytav  <roo  dtxatw^TjffTj^  xrX.  Here  IS  trial,  evidence  and 
verdict.  The  whole  conception  is  judicial  and  not  moral ;  and 
the  result  is  one  of  reward  and  not  of  purification ;  it  takes  effect 
on  the  man  as  related  to  law,  and  not  subjectively  on  his  char- 
acter, and  is  antithetic  to  the  judgment  and  condemnation  of 
the  wicked.  Again,  St.Paul  has  come  under  a  kind  of  judidal 
and  condemning  opinion  by  the  Corinthians.  But  he  says  that 
their  unfavorable  judgment  is  a  small  thing  with  him,  and  then 
adds :  '^  I  know  nothing  by  myself."  I  am  conscious  of  no  im- 
fiuthfulness,  '^ yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified;"  dXX*  odx  h  tout^ 
Mtxa(tufiat.  I  am  not  acquitted  and  cleared  from  your  accusation 
even  by  my  own  consciousness  of  fidelity.  Here  the  thought  is 
forensic  and  not  moral.     1  Cor.  iv.  1 — •&• 
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When  the  lawyer,  ^'  willing.to  justify  himself,  s^d  unto  Jesus : 
And  who  is  mj  neighbor  ?''  no  one  can  suppose  that  he  was 
^<  wDling  to  sanctify  himself."  But  the  Greek  is :  "0  di  Hkww 
dixatoov  iaurdv,      Lik.  X.  29. 

When  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack,  Judah  said  to 
Joseph ;  <^  What  shall  we  say  unto  my  lord  ?  What  shall  we 
speak  ?  Or  how  shall  we  clear  ourselves  ?"  Sept.  Tt  dtxatw^fitv ; 
Gen.  xliv.  16.  This  is  the  language  of  the  court-room,  and  of 
the  accused. 

The  Apocrypha  has  this  question :  ^^  Who  will  justify  [Sept. 
t(^  duatafftt^  him  that  sinneth  against  his  own  soul  ?*  Ecclps. 
X.  29.  It  is  not  a  question  who  will  reform  and  make  righteoua 
that  sinner,  but  who  will  defend  or  clear  him.  We  add  but  one 
more  illustrative  passage,  in  which  the  forensic  use  of  this  word 
18  more  clearly  manifest. 

1  Kings  viii.  32.  ^'  Hear  thou  in  heaven,  and  do,  and  judge 
thy  servants,  condemning  the  wicked,  to  bring  his  way  upon  his 
head ;  and  justifying  the  righteous,  to  give  him  according  to  his 
righteousness."  '^Justifying,"  etc.  Sept.  Tod  dtxatmifat  dixatov 
doovat  abrtf  xardi  r^v  dtxatoffom^v  adrou.  Here  the  dedicatory  prayer 
of  Solomon  brings  the  wicked  and  the  righteous  before  God  for 
£scriminating  retribution ;  and  condemning  and  justifying  .are 
set  over  the  one  against  the  other.  Penal  visitations  are  invoked 
on  the  wicked,  and  the  rewards  of  righteousness  for  the  up- 
right. The  whole  scope  of  thought  in  the  verse  is  eminently 
judidal,  and  retributive.  '^  Condemning  the  wicked  "  may  as 
well  mean  to  make  them  morally  wicked,  as  '' justifying  the 
righteous "  may  mean  to  make  them  morally  righteous.  The 
prayer  of  the  Idng  is  fgr  the  exercise  of  judicial  and  not  moral 
power. 

After  what  philological  examination,  then,  or  with  what  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  n^any  who  may  never  go  back  of  Dr. 
Bushnell's  English  assertion,  does  he  make  such  bold  declara- 
tions? The  adjective,  dUato^,  translated  righteous  and  just,  he 
says  is  never  once  used  in  a  judicial  sense.  The  verb,  dtxatdm^ 
to  justify,  '^  has  a  moral  force  only."  So  he  speaks  of  dtxato<ruinj^ 
justification,  '^  used,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  an 
exclusively  moral  sense."  In  all  which  he  is  preparing  the  Greek 
Scriptures  for  his  favorite  conclusion^  the  germ  of  this  volume, 
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that  '^  in  Christian  justification  there  is  no  reference  of  thought 
whatever  to  the  satisfaction  of  Ood's  retributive  justice,  cnr  to 
any  acquittal  passed  on  guilty  men,  because  the  score  of  thdr 
account  with  God's  justice  has  been  made  even  by  the  sufierings 
of  Christ/'  pp.  411—15. 

But  usage  is  clear  and  abundant,  as  we  have  seen,  to  warrant 
an  assertion  directly  opposite.  It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that 
these  words  do  have  a  forensic  and  judicial  import,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  sinner  and  Christ's  atoning  work,  may  properly 
mean  to  clear  him  from  penalty  for  Christ'^  sake  and  through 
his  substituted  sufferings.  In  justification  a  judicial  act  is  per- 
formed, and  not  a  moral  one ;  and  he  justified  is  cleared  from  the 
penalty  of  the  law  on  account  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  him. 
The  making  morally  righteous  follows  this  governmental  and 
judicial  act,  and  is  properly  called  sanctification.  In  an  octavo 
effort  to  eject  all  vicarious  sacrifice  from  the  work  of  redemption, 
it  was  both  natural  and  necessary  that  a  bold  blow  should  be 
struck  at  these  Greek  words,  for  in  them  there  is  the  joint,  the 
articulusy  of  the  evangelical  system.  Failing  here,  his  whole 
effort  fails ;  succeeding  here,  the  whole  evangelical  system  fails. 
For  if  the  penitent,  believing  sinner  is  not  judicially  acquitted 
on  account  of  Him,  who,  through  sufiering,  became  ^  the  end 
of  the  law"^  for  that  sinner,  then  must  we  abandon  the  un- 
founded scheme  of  grace,  and  go  back  to  works.  But  fiilly 
believing  that  ''  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life,"  we  coniront  the  aaser- 
tions  of  the  author,  that  these  words  are  used  only  in  a  moral 
and  never  a  forensic  sense,  with  the  examples  above  cited.  Are 
they  not  as  the  cup  found  in  Benjamin's  sack  ?  And  ought  not 
the  first  reply  of  the  defendant  to  be  the  confessing  question  of 
Judah  ?      Tt  dixatat^Qtfitv  ; 

It  is  instructing  as  well  as  sad  to  see  how  not  only  the  great 
doctrines,  but  the  great  men  of  the  evangelical  church,  need  re- 
constructing under  this  new  adjustment  of  theology.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  finds  Luther  exultant  and  strong  and  reforming,  on  his  won- 

d  of  justification  by  faith.     He  at 

once  drops  all  his  justification  by  works,  his  vigils  and  fast- 
ings, his  alms  and  penance.     Even  on  the  steps  of  the  Sancta 
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Scala  he  throws  away  all,  and  rises  to  freedom  and  a  regenerate 
manhood  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  Such  a  man 
and  theology  and  experience  stand  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of 
this  volume.  How  is  the  diflGiculty  met?  "  Luther  is  two  and 
not  one,  viz.,  a*^  Christian  and  a  theologian.*'  His  heart  is  right, 
bnt  "  that  theologic  contriving  of  his  head"  is  wrong.  He  does 
not  understand  himself. 

"  The  very  great  wonder  is,  that  a  man  so  intelligent  should  imag- 
ine, for  a  moment,  that  he  was  fired  with  a  passion  so  mighty,  and 
a  joy  so  transcendent,  by  the  fact  that  an  innocent  being  had  taken 
his  sins  and  evened  the  account  of  justice  by  suffering  their  punish- 
ment !  This  he  thought  he  believed  ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  be- 
lieve he  did."  p.  437. 

'When  Luther  comes  to  define  the  doctrine,  out  of  which  he 
has  so  rich  an  experience,  he  '^  makes  a  plunge  so  bewildering 
into  bathos  and  general,  unreason.  ...  I  confess  that  calling  it 
justification  by  faith — articulus  stanttSy  vel  cadentis  ecclesta — 
I  could  more  easily  see  the  church  fall  than  believe  it."  pp. 
438 — 9.  A  great  wonder  it  will  appear,  that  the  Protestant 
church  for  more  than  three  centuries  has  been  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing, that  Luther  understood  himself.  It  would  be  a  marvel 
to  discover  at  this  late  day  that  the  pivotal  power  in  his  great 
work  was  not  what  he  thought  it  was.  Can  it  be  that  the  Ke- 
formation  was  carried  and  Protestantism  founded  in  a  self-decep- 
tion of  the  leader?  Did  he  blunder  this  work  through,  and  with 
an  impetus  that  has  carried  it  three  hundred  years  farther,  to  be 
stopped  only  at  fiartford  in  New  England  ?  So  wide-reaching 
and  presumptuous  are  the  forces  needed  to  give  to  the  church  of 
God  a  new  theory  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  We  still  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  Martin  Luther  understood  and  believed  what  he 
said,  and  that  the  church  understands  him,  and  that  both  have 
understood  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith. 

Dr.  Bushnell  feels,  evidently,  that  he  has  weakened  the  pow- 
er of  the  divine  government  in  human  estimation,  and  lessened 
the  sense  of  sin,  by  a  sacrifice  not  penal,  and  by  a  system  of 
redemption  that  ignores  penalty.  He  therefore  labors  his  argu- 
ment through  forty  pages  against  this  conclusion,  by  showing 
that  Christ  sustains  the  majesty  of  government,  and  makes  deep 
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impression  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  by  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
final  judgment  and  future  punishment.  We  fail  to  see  the  force 
of  this  argument,  since  neither  doctrine  is  new  with  Christ. 
And  though  both  sanction  law  in  their  place,  it  is  where  atone- 
ment can  not  apply,  and  therefore  they  are  proof"  not  relevant. 
Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  loses  much  of  its 
force  under  the  theory  of  our  author,  that  it  is  only  natural  ret- 
ribution, ^^the  penal  sanctions  of  nature."*  Sinful  communities 
have  punishment  in  '^  the  storms,  fires,  earthquakes,  pestilences, 
famines,  wrecks,  orphanages  of  the  world."  The  individmil  has 
his  punishments  in  his  aches  and  pains,  sicknesses,  fears  and 
remorse. 

But  how  does  Christ's  announcement  of  such  a  doctrine  be- 
come  a  new  sanction  to  the  law,  since  all  these  casualties  are  as 
old  as  the  human  race?  In  this  notion  of  punishment  he  finds 
the  guilty  man  in  the  world  to  come,  "  suftering  at  any  given 
moment  for  being  just  what  he  is  at  that  ruoment,  that,  and 
nothing  more.  God  has,  in  fact,  put  nothing  of  his  pain  upon 
him ;  he  only  takes  it  on  himself,  and  there  is  really  no  more 
reason  to  be  troubled  about  the  severity  of  his  lot  than  there  is 
here,  in  the  retributions  of  this  life."  p.  345.  Connect  closely 
the  steps  of  this  logic.  Christ,  to  sustain  the  majesty  of  the 
divine  government  without  a  penal  satisfaction,  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  punishment.  But  the  penal  visitations  are  natural, 
and  therefore  nothing  new ;  they  are  proportional  daily  to  the 
trangressor's  conduct  in  the  world  to  come,  and  no  more  severe 
or  to  be  dreaded  there  than  here.  So  is  the  ^^  certain  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment "  quieted,  and  perdition  made  easy. 
Such  contrasts  do  poor  human  inventions  furnish  when  taking 
the  place  of  God's  "propitiation"  and  "eternal  judgment." 
Punishment  only  natural?  Then  as  well  have  a  vicarious  sacri- 
fice for  wounded  soldiers  as  for  sinners. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  future  punishment  of  this  system  is 
to  be  constantly  decreasing,  by  a  process  that  dwarfs  the  soul, 
and  destroys  its  susceptibilities  for  punitive  retributions,  till 
"  the  suffering  that  is  lefl  is  that  of  a  nature  tapering  down  to  a 
diminished  grade  of  feeling,  or  abject  continuity  of  conscious- 
ness, that  is  only  the  more  desolate  that  it  can  not  utterly  die." 
We  would  naturally  fear  annihilation  through  exhaustion,  by 
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this  depreciating  and  dying  out  of  the  immortal.  But  the  author 
assures  us  that  '^  the  progressive  diminution  is  never  to  end  in 
cessation,  but  may  well  be  figured  by  the  asymptote  of  the 
curve,"  which  is  always  approaching,  but  never  touches  a  right 
line. 

The  effect  of  such  a  view  must  be  greatly  to  lessen  a  sinner's 
anxiety  about  ''  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  even  as  opiates  on  a 
man  about  to  be  executed.  Indeed  what  is  this  whole  invention 
of  a  merely  natural,  and  constantly  decreasing  and  a  rather  com* 
fortable  perdition,  but  a  kind  of  moral  chloroform  ? 

And  yet  perhaps  this  low  grade  of  penal  inflictions  is  fully  up 
to  the  level  of  the  desert  of  transgressors,  as  indicated  else- 
where in  this  treatise.  An  apostasy  without  '^  demerit,"  as  the 
author  teaches,  suggests  a  lightness  of  sin,  thiit  should  be  fol* 
lowed  by  easy  penalties.  We  can  not  but  mark  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  coincidence  between  these  views  of  Dr.  Bushnell  and 
those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  as  brought  out  in  his  defence 
before  the  Georgetown  Council.  Mr.  Beecher  said  that  future 
punishment  ^^  would  be  softened,  because  nian  would  not  be 
able,  in  his  degraded  condition,  to  appreciate  it."  "  The  power 
of  the  soul  becomes  so  weakened  by  sin,  that  the  sinner  in  hell 
can  not  suffer  much."  '^  To  the  lost  man  it  is  slight,  from  his 
debilitated  mind,  and  from  his  ability  to  enjoy  where  a  saint 
would  suffer."  Thus  low  and  beggarly  becomes  the  administra- 
tion of  the  divine  government,  when  the  character  of  God  is 
robbed  of  an  attribute,  the  atonement  of  a  proper  satisfaction 
for  sin,  and  eternal  justice  reduced  to  a  temporal  polity ,  a  mere 
measure  for  carrying  a  point.  This  reconstructing  of  our  ortho- 
dox theology  is  exceedingly  expensive. 

An  allusion  here  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  of  the  Dtevil  will  be 
pertinent.  It  is  one  of  the  simple,  startling  negations  of  the . 
volume,  that  there  is  no  personal  devil.  Our  author  shows 
great  ability  in  negativing ;  in  young  writers' it  would  be  called 
contradicting.  These  declarations,  would  have  honorable  place 
and  force,  if  they  were  preceded  by  broad  premises,  and  the 
logical  array  of  facts.  In  the  case  in  hand  he  powerfully  writes 
and  publishes  the  arch  enemy  out  of  theology  and  the  world,  by 
just  two  pages  octavo,  p,  539 — 41. 
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"  The  devil  is  that  objective  person,  whose  reality  is  the  sum  of 
all  subjective  seductions,  or  temptations  to  evil,  viz.,  those  of  bad 
spirits,  and  those  of  the  corrupted  soul  itself.  These  bad  spirits, 
sometimes  called  Legion,  together  with  our  own  bad  thoughts,  are 
all  gathered  up  into  a  great  king  of  art  and  mischief,  and  called  the 
devil." 

Our  "  eiQ  is  all  gathered  up  with  its  roots  and  causes  into  the 
Bad  King  conceived  to  be  reigning  without,"  that  being  thus 
objective  and  for  our  study  as  another  and  most  unholy  person, 
we  may  enter  into  contest  with  it,  in  our  convictions  and  repent- 
ings,  as  the  dog  flies  at  the  hideous  reflection  of  himself  in  the 
glass. 

This  theory  is  not  supported,  except  by  certain  peculiar  views 
of  the  author  on  language,  and  published  more  in  full  in  his 
God  in  Christ.  He  does  not  here  support  himself  by  any  refer- 
ence to  authorities,  not  even  an  able  Universialist  or  a  Tiibin- 
gen  theologian.  We  are  in  some  doubt  why  the  devil  is  so 
slighted  and  ignored.  Would  his  continuous  existence  "  in 
everlasting'  chains  "  subject  God  to  everlasting  sorrow  on  his  ac- 
count? For  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  book  is  that  God 
is  in  necessary  pity  for  all  his  enemies.  "  God's  eternal  charac- 
ter has  a  cross  in  it,  a  sorrowing,  heavily  burdened  mercy  for 
his  enemies,  a  winning  and  transforming  po^ver,  which  it  is 
their  new-creation  to  feel."  p.  475.  See  also  pp.  42,  50 — 1, 
314,  318,  374.  Or  would  his  continued  existence*  subject 
Christ  to  an  unending  sorrowful  exercise  of  vicarious  love  and 
sympathy  for  him  ?  For  another  fundamental  principle  of  the 
book  is,  that  Christ  is  obligated  to  make  his  love  and  sympathy 
vicarious  for  all  in  evil  case,  to  the  extent  of  their  need  and  his 
ability  to  meet  it.  Or  is  the  devil  thus  thrust  from  sight,  as  a 
being  flatly  denying,  by  his  healthy,  vigorous  and  active  powers, 
the  theory  that  punishment  is  necessarily  dwarfing  to  tlie  subject, 
and  constantly  bringing  him  down  to  idiocy  and  imbecility,  and 
to  an  approximating  but  never  arriving  nonenity  ?  However 
much  Satan  may  have  been  reduced  in  this  line  during  those 
thousands  of  penal  years,  preceding  the  Christian  era,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  close  of  the  sacred  canon,  his  yet  gigantic  pro- 
portions would  cast  a  long  shadow  of  doubt  over  this  notion. 

According  to  this  new  view,  Michael  is  exposed  to  some  sus- 
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picions,  both  as  to  what  he  was  moraUy,  and  what  he  did  per- 
sonally, in  that  contest  about  the  body  of  Moses.  As  the  devil 
is  but  the  aggregation  of  our  own  base  thoughts,  seductions , 
temptations  and  corruptions,  joined  in  with  bad  spirits,  constitut- 
ing an  objective  reality,  and  for  convenience  likened  to  a  second 
and  hostile  person,  Michael  must  have  drawn  sword  against 
himself  on  that  occasion.  And  his  objective  self,  his  reflected 
or  second  moral  personality,  must  have  appeared  to  himself  so 
depravedly  hideous  in  the  mirror,  that  he  thought  it  to  be  the 
devil.  This  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  archangel ;  at 
least,  he  or  our  author  suffers  by  this  interpretation. 

In  showing  yet  farther  that  the  author  of  this  work  is  really 
reconstructing  our  entire  Calvinistic  system,  some  brief  refer- 
ence is  due  to  his  view  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  of  the  object 
of  punishment.  He  discards  the  idea  that  sin  deserves  punish- 
ment from  its  own  inherent  demerit.  "Is  it  any  fit  conception 
of  God's  justice  that  he  will  put  evil  upon  a  wrong  doer,  just 
because  he  is  bad,  and  according  to  his  badness,  apart  from  all 
uses  to  the  man  himself,  or  to  others,  or  to  the  government  he 
violates?"  "  There  is  no  such  thing  in  God,  or  any  other  be- 
ing, as  a  kind  of  justice  which  goes  by  the  law  of  desert,  and 
ceases  to  be  justice  when  ill  desert  is  not  exactly  matched  by 
suffering."  p.  270. 

We  think  this  vitiates  a  foundation.  The  final  cause  of  re- 
wards jand  punishments  from  God  is  to  be  found  in  himself, 
more  than  in  the  subject  or  the  public.  ^He  has  infinite  moral 
perfection,  and  so  his  approbation  of  good  and  disapprobation 
of  evil  must  be  with  him  a  constitutional  and  absolute  feeling. 
He  must  love  holiness  and  hate  sin,  for  their  intrinsic  character, 
and  this  loving  and  hating  must  become  active  and  manifest  in 
law  and  government.  They  must  take  the  form  of  administra- 
tive justice.  If  God  could  not  act  out  his  feeling  toward  holi- 
ness and  sin  in  the  creature,  he  could  not  reveal  himself  or  ob- 
tain manifestation.  The  inutility  of  the  sinful  act  must  be  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  so  must  the  good  of  the  public  or 
the  reformation  of  the  transgressor.  The  final  cause  of  pun- 
ishment is  the  manifestation  of  God.  Its  uses  to  creatures  are 
incidental.  / 

The  humble  Christian  consciousness  of  one  suffering  divipQ 
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penalty  agrees  to  this,  that  his  ill  desert  calls  for  it,  and  not  his 
nor  the  public  good.  There  is  a  school,  with  whose  views  those 
of  the  author  coincide  to  a  large  extent,  who  teach  that  all  the 
punitive  acts  of  God  are  reformatory,  and  preventive  of  sin  in 
the  community.  They  even  object  to  the  phrase,  divine  punish- 
ment, and  would  call  it  discipline.  Out  of  this  school  has 
grown  a  morbid  sympathy  for  criminals,  a  hostility  to  criminal 
law,  and  a  mistaken  philanthropy  to  mitigate  and  soften  away 
penal  inflictions,  and  a  straining  and  abuse  of  the  pardoning 
power.  Crime  with  such  is  rather  a  mistake,  the  convict  is  a 
victim  of  society ;  and  the  eflfort  is  to  turn  public  sympathy  to- 
ward outlaws.  They  believe  in  the  final  restoration  of  all  men  to 
virtue  and  heaven,  and  deny  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil. 
They  can  not  see  that  there  is  any  "  such  thing  in  God,  or  any 
other  being,  as  a  kind  of  justice  that  goes  by  the  law  of  desert.'* 
We  regard  Dr.  Bushnell's  reasoning  on  this  topic  of  punish- 
ment as  strengthening  this  school ;  nor,  with  his  added  view  of 
the  obligations  of  God  and  Christ  to  show  sympathy  for  all  in 
evil  condition,  so  far  as  needed  and  so  long  as  possible,  do  we 
see  how  this  theory  can  result  other  than  in  the  final  restoration 
of  all  men.  It  is  true  he  declares  against  this  ;  but  premises 
being  once  granted,  logic  is  inexorable,  and  has  little  regard  to 
the  consistency,  or  the  feelings,  or  the  purposes  of  an  author. 
If  love  and  sympathy  necessarily,  and  of  obligation,  flow  out 
from  God  and  Christ  toward  all  in  sorrow  ;  if  "  Christ  'came 
just  because  the  law  heJhad  been  in  from  eternity  sent  him :"  p. 
315 ;  if  "  he  was  God  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  God ;"  p. 
58  ;  if  "  there  is  a  cross  in  God  before  the  wood  is  seen  upon 
Calvary ;  hid  in  Gtxl's  own  virtue  itself,  struggling  on  heavily 
in  burdened  feeling  through  all  the  previous  ages,  and  struggling 
as  heavily  now  even  in  the  throne  of  the  worlds  ;"  p.  73  ;  if  we 
must  ^^  assume  that  Christ,  in  his  vicarious  sacrifice,  was  under 
obligation  to  do  and  sufler  just  what  he  did ;  exactly  this  ;"  p. 
58  ;  and  "  suffers  what  he  ought  to  suffer ;"  p.  109  ;  then  why 
may  we  not  suppose  that  some  time,  far  down  it  may  be  in  the 
aiQ)va<;  rwv  aitovatv^  this  eternal  obligation  lying  on  Christ  to  suffer 
vicariously  for  all  in  need  will  work  itself  out  in  the  salvation 
.of  all  men  ?  Unless  lost  man  be  stronger  than  one  mighty  to 
save,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?    Nay  more,  how  shall  divine 
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obligation  discharge  itself,  or  the  sorrow  and  agony  in  the  divine 
mind  find  relief  and  end,  except  in  the  restoration  of  even  the 
fallen  angels,  and  Satan  himself  ?  If  Christ  would  have  lost 
character  by  refusing  to  redeem  man,  how  can  he  maintain  it 
while  refusing  to  redeem  angels  ? 

In  all  this  salvation  by  obligation,  what  becomes  of  salvation 
by  grace?  True,  it  is  grace  towards  us,  for  we  had  no  claim ; 
but  on  his  part  it  is  only  meeting  obligation,  a  debt,  a  due, 
to  the  eternal  law  of  right.  He  has  done  that  which  was  his 
duty  to  do.  ^^  Doth  he  thank  that  servant,  because  he  did  the 
things  that  were  commanded  him  ?    I  trow  not." 

The  language  and  spirit  of  this  volume,  as  bearing  on  the 
attribute  of  divine  justice,  require  a  special  reference.  We  do 
not  think  the  author  is  conscious,  how  strongly  repugnant  to 
this  attribute  his  feelings  and  expressions  are.  The  vehemence, 
petulance,  acrimony,  and  irony,  so  commonly  manifested  toward 
ity'lare  a  blemish  marked  and  bold  in  the  book.  The  style 
here  reminds  one  of  the  workings  of  the  natural  heart  under 
conviction,  after  the  commandment  has  come  and  sin  revived. 
Eternal  justice  stands  in  the  way  of  this  new  scheme  of  atone- 
ment, and  greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  the  author.  His  varied 
declamations  against  it  remind  us  of  the  remark  of  Socinus,  the 
great  predecessor  of  Dr.  Bushnell  in  this  theory  :  "  If  we  could 
but  get  rid  of  this  Justice ,  even  if  we  had  no  other  proof,  that 
fiction  of  Christ's  satisfaction  would  be  thoroughly  exposed,  and 
would  vanish."  A  few  of  the  phrases  of  our  author  concern- 
ing the  attribute  will  indicate  his  feelings : 

"A  God,  back  of  the  worlds,  whose  indignations  overtop  hie 
mercies,  and  who  will  not  be  satisfied,  save  as  he  is  appeased  by 
some  other,  who  is  in  a  better  and  milder  feeling."  p.  72.  "  The 
prior  right  of  justice,  that  mercy  shall  not  come  in,  only  as  she  pays 
a  gate-fee  for  the  right  of  entrance."  p.  276.  "  I  see  no  honor  ac- 
cruing to  God's  justice  when  it  mortgages  his  whole  nature  besides." 
p.  288.  "  The  wrath  that  is  to  bridle  and  bestride  everlastingly  his 
will  and  council."  p.  381.  "  Having  a  good  mortgage  title  to  pain 
or  sufleriug  as  against  an  offender,  he  will  never  let  go  the  title  till 
he  gets  the  pain,  if  not  from  him,  then  from  some  other."  p.  491. 
''The  blood  of  slaughter,  signifying  that  God  is  reconciled  only 
when  sin  draws  blood."  p.  543.  Christ  "  is  no  quantitative  matter, 
like  a  credit  set  in  a  book,  or  a  punishment  graduated  by  satisfaction." 
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p.  214.  ''  God's  wrath,  that  could  be  assuaged  only  by  his  blood." 
p.  161.  '^  Is  it  the  truest  firmness  of  justice,  that  it  is  itself  fast 
bound  by  the  letter,  having  no  liberty  but  to  exact  precisely  the 
pound  of  flesh,  suffering  no  reduction?"  p.  281. 

Though  some  of  these  expressions  are  caricatures  only  of  the 
notions  Dr.  Bushnell  would  refute,  they  indicate  a  very  deep 
hostility  to  the  governing  attribute  of  the  Almighty,  as  evangel- 
ical Christendom  has  conceived  of  it,  the  attribute  of  justice, 
"whose  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  is  the  har- 
mony of  the  world." 

As  we  run  our  critique  over  these  pages  we  feel  that  we  are 
doing  a  work  that  ought  not  to  have  been  imposed  on  any 
defender  of  the  evangelical  system.  A  production  so  at  variance 
from  our  standards,  and  so  subversive  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  orthodoxy,  ought  not  to  have  assumed  the  position  and 
signature  of  the  Calvinistic  faith.  The  volume  would  have  en- 
tered on  a  more  honorable  career  had  its  title  corresponded  with 
its  contents,  and  its  Introduction  announced  its  departures.  Then 
its  origin  would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  examining  and 
exposing  it,  as  a  nominally  orthodox  book.  It  is  its  source, 
and  not  its  doctrines,  that  now  call  for  notice ;  and  in  Uie  pres- 
ent united  working  and  abundant  evangelical  labors,  providen- 
tially imposed  on  our  denomination,  it  should  have  been  spared 
the  painful  toil  of  saving  the  untaught  from  this  reviving  and 
clustering  of  effete  heresies,  and  of  assuring  other  faiths  that 
these  things  which  can  not  be  shaken  among  us  do  yet  remain. 
With  unfeigned  sorrow  we  turn  aside  to  do  the  work  that  the 
author  compels. 

But  it  is  time  we  were  done  with  this  book.  With  all  our 
pomted,  and  yet  we  trust  candid  and  kindly  criticisms,  we  find 
much  in  it  to  admire.  An  excellent  duodecimo  could  be  taken 
out  of  it.  The  rare  good  qualities  of  the  author  abound  in  it, 
making  our  regrets  more  deep  for  its  errors.  It  is  a  growth,  a 
development  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  in  perfect  consistency  with 
his  earlier  volumes.  So  far  as  it  treats  of  the  fallen  nature  of 
man,  and  regeneration,  the  germs  are  in  his  Christian  Nurture, 
and  all  its  other  leading  thoughts  are  found  seminally,  in  his  God 
in  Christ,  and  his  Christ  in  Theology,  We  mark  no  real  addition. 
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We  have  sometimes  called  this  theory  of  atonement,  or  some 
of  the  adjustments  of  other  doctrines  to  it,  new  and  peculiar. 
New,  we  mean,  to  the  unread  in  the  history  of, doctrine,  not  to 
the  scholar.  There  is  no  new  error  in  theology.  Christianity 
crowded  opposing  and  wandering  inventors  to  their  limits  cen- 
turies ago.  New  combinations  alone  are  now  possible ;  though 
old  errors  may  be  honestly  original  with  Him  now  >adopting 
them.  The  misleading  paths  from  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
evangelical  truth  have  all  been  distinctly  indicated  and  named 
by  the  historians  of  theological  opinions,  from  the  apostles  to 
this  day ;  and  so  when  one  branches  off  at  any  point,  it  is  no 
difficult  thing  to  foretell  his  logical  destination  ^^  It  may  be  the 
gentlest  curve  from  the  track,  but  it  is  a  "switch"  neverthe- 
less ;  and  as  it  is  a  point  of  absolute  departure  for  the  wan- 
derer, so  it  is  of  certain  prediction  to  the  intelligent  beholder. 

When  those  earlier  volumes  were  issued,  the  departures  of 
Dr.  Bushnell  from  orthodoxy  were  pointed  out,  and  the  logical 
^nds  foretold.  Men  more  sympathizing  or  less  discerning  called 
this  criticism  and  warning,  persecution  and  heresy-hunting. 
The  result  shows  who  were  the  ablest  critics  and  the  most  faith- 
ful watchmen.  Yet  so  it  is  ;  some  know  the  thistle  by  the  sin- 
gle, unplanted  seed,  and  others  only  by  the  growing  acre.  The 
important  departures  of  modern  writers  from  our  faith  are 
few  and  cardinal  and  ancient.  They  lead  to  old  sects  and 
schools ;  and  where  the  paths  are  so  foot- worn,  and  the  inns 
and  ends  so  certain,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  the  office  of  schol- 
arly and  Christian  kindness  to  warn  the  entering  wanderer,  and 
the  retinue  of  admiring  followers.  The  case  before  us  will 
have,  at  least,  one  good  result,  in  exploding  the  fallacy  of  so 
many  peace-makers,  that  it  is  a  difference  in  words  and  terms, 
mainly,  that  has  caused  so  much  doctrinal  discussion  among  us 
in  New  England  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Years  ago  our 
author  diverted  his  steps,  causing  alarm,  grief  and  exclamation 
on  the  part  of  many.  To  such  his  present  issue  is  more  a 
sorrow  than  a  surprise.  We  have  followed  him  in  our  exposi- 
tion painfully,  and  close  it  willingly,  finding,  by  accommodation. 
Singular  import  in  his  own  confessing  and  concluding  words : 
^^Into  what  strange  places,  and  how  far  away,  hath  our  foolish 
conceit  been  leading  us  I  " 
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ARTICLE    V.  ' 

SIR  CHARLES   NAPIER. 

Among  the  brilliant  names  to  which  the  English  point 
with  pride  as  illustrative  of  the  greatness  of  their  race,  there  are 
few  which  shine  with  a  brighter  lustre,  than  that  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  We  have  chosen  him  from  among 
a  long  list  of  heroes,  as  one  of  the  finest  types  of  a  true  soldier 
that  Great  Britain  has  yet  produced,  and  the  sketch  which  we 
offer  to  our  readers,  shall  be,  in  the  language  of  his  brother, 
Sir  William  Napier,  "  the  story  of  a  man  who  never  taiiiiehed 
his  reputation  by  a  shameful  deed — of  one  who  «ubdued 
distant  nations  by  his  valor,  and  then  governed  them  so  wisely 
that  English  rule  was  reverenced  and  loved  where  before  it  had 
been  feared  and  execrated."  It  will  be  the  story  of  a  man  who 
united  to  the  chivalry  and  romance  of  a  Bayard,  the  stem, 
high  sense  of  duty  of  a  Wellington. 

Indeed  it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  lived  the  life  of 
common  men.  On  his  mother's  side,  he  was  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Charles  II.  of  England.  On  his  father's  side,  says  Sir 
William  Napier,  "  he  traced  his  lineage  to  the  great  Montrose, 
and  the  still  greater  Napier  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of 
logarithms.  Hence  the  blood  of  the  white  plumed  Beamois 
commingled  with  that  of  the  heroic  Highlander  in  his  vains, 
and  his  arm  was  not  less  strong  than  theirs  in  battle."  The 
high  reputatioii  won  by  the  celebrated  Napier  brothers  in  the 
present  century  proves  that  they  were  worthy  of  such  illustri- 
ous ancestors.  They  had  little  reason,  however,  to  feel  proud 
of  their  descent  from  Charles  II.  The  grandson  of  the  great 
mathematician  lost  his  lands  fighting  for  Charles  I.,  and  having 
asked  them  back  at  the  hands  of  Charles  II.  was  refused,  and 
died  in  destitution.  "  Had  the  confiscated  lands  been  restored," 
says  Sir  William,  "  the  Napier  inheritance  would  have  been 
vast ;  for  the  lost  estate  is  said  to  have  comprised  all  the  ground 
covered  by  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  up  to  the  tower  of 
Merchiston." 
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The  history  of  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  is  scarcely  less  romantic  than  his  own.  His  maternal 
grandfather  was  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was 
married,  when  a  mere  youth,  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cadofran, 
then  still  in  the  nursery.  The  parents  of  the  young  couple 
having  become  involved  in  a  gambling  debt,  resolved  to  settle  it 
by  a  marriage  of  their  children.  Lord  March  was  summoned 
from  college  and  his  bride  from  the  nursery,  and  the  marriage 
performed  in  spite  of  his  entreaties  and  protests  against  being 
imited  "  to  such  a  dowdy."  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
he  hurried  away  to  the  Continent  with  his  tutor,  resolving 
never  again  to  meet  his  wife.  He  remained  abroad  for  several 
years,  and  on  his  return,  in  stead  of  going  to  his  house  where 
his  wife  awaited  him,  went  to  a  theatre.  There  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  woman  who  sat  in  the  box  oppo- 
site him,  and  whose  loveliness  was  the  theme  of  every  conversa- 
tion. Upon  asking  her  name,  he  learned  to  his  astonishment 
that  it  was  "  the  dowdy"  he  had  married  in  his  youth.  He 
instantly  made  himself  known  to  her,  and  so  devoted  was  the 
love  they  afterwards  bore  each  other,  that  when  he  died  his 
widow  followed  him  in  a  year,  from  a  broken  heart. 

Her  daughter.  Lady  Sarah,  the  mother  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day. 
Horace  Walpole  said  of  her,  "  She  was  a  lady  of  the  most 
blooming  beauty,  shining  with  all  the  graces  of  unaffected  but 
animated  nature."  George  IH.  was  devotedly  attached  to 
her,  and  in  spite  of  her  refusal  of  his  hand  at  first,  persevered 
until  she  accepted  it.  Nothing  but  the  opposition  of  his  mother, 
whose  influence  over  him  was  at  that  time  unbounded,  pre- 
vented his  making  the  lovely  lady  Sarah  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  father  of  our  hero,  the  Honorable  George  Napier,  was 
by  no  means  an  insignificant  person.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Hume, 
the  historian,  and  served  in  the  American  war.  He  afterwards 
filled  numerous  civil  positions,  none  of  which  were  suited  to  a 
man  of  his  capacity.  His  sons  regarded  him  with  the  deepest 
veneration.  Sir  Charles  Napier  has  left  the  following  in  his 
journal  concerning  his  father. 
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'^  He  was  six  feet  three  inches,  and  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  perceptible  fault  in  his 
£gure.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  the  only  failing  was  that  his  neck 
was  too  short.  I  have  known  him  to  take  a  pewter  quart,  and 
squeeze  it  flat  in  his  hand  like  a  bit  of  paper.  He  told  me  he  was 
nevertheless  a  child  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Alexis  Orloff,  Catha 
rine's  friend,  who  was  a  giant." 

He  was,  also,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage.  Just  before 
the  Irish  rebellion,  the  troops  frequently  committed  great  out- 
rages on  the  people.  Upon  one  occasion  two  soldiers  were 
passing  along  a  deep  road,  and  stopped  to  ask  a  question  of 
some  hay«makers  in  the  field  above.  They  were  answered  by 
one  of  the  young  Napiers  with  thoughtless  levity.  Irritated  by 
the  reply,  the  men  climbed  tbe  fence,  and  one  of  them  declared 
he  would  bayonet  the  boy.  At  this  moment  colonel  Napier 
arrived  on  the  spot,  the  soldiers  at  once  jumped  back  into  the 
road,  and  presented  their  bayonets  towards  the  Colonel,  who 
sprang  doWn  after  them.  Rushing  upon  the  ruffians,  he  soon 
laid  them  in  the  dust,  and  seizing  the  chief  offender  by  the  col- 
lar, dragged  him  towards  the  village  in  spite  of  his  struggles, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

His  sagacity  was  not  less  remarkable  than  his  cour.age.  Be- 
ing in  the  same  regiment  with  Erskine  he  discovered  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  his  talents  and  persuaded  him  to  quit  the  army, 
and  take  the  law  for  his  profession* 

When  Arthur  Wellesley  was  an  ensign  in  the  forces  station- 
ed in  Ireland,  he  was  generally  regarded  as  ''a  shallow,  saucy 
stripling,"  and  treated  aC/Cordingly.  This  was  not  Colonel 
Napier's  opinion  of  him.  He  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
young  officer,  and  declared  that  ''those  who  think  lightly  of 
that  lad  are  unwise  in  their  generation ;  he  has  in  him  the  mak- 
ings of  a  great  general." 

Charles  James  Napier  was  born  at  Whitehall,  the  10th  of 
August,  1782.  His  parents  removed  to  Celbridge,  near  Dub- 
lin, when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his  early  yeai's  were  passed 
amid  the  exciting  scenes  that  attended  the  Irish  Rebellion. 
Many  auecclotes  are  related  of  his  childish  exploits  and  sayings, 
but  we  have  room  for  only  one.     When  he  was  but  six  years 
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old,  he  attended  a  show  in  company  with  his  father.  The  show- 
man, a  man  of  hideous  appearance,  commanded  a  terrified  sweep 
to  seat  himself  on  the  top  of  a  ladder,  which  the  exhibitor  was 
about  to  balance  on  his  chin.  The  boy  shrunk  back  in  dismay, 
used  as  he  was  to  dangerous  climbing.  Colonel  Napier  asked 
Charles  if  he  would  take  the  sweep's  place.  ''Silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  seemed  to  fear,  but,  suddenly  looking  up,  said  yes, 
and  was  borne  aloft  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators." 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  received  his  commission, 
and  repaired  to  the  camp  at  Netley,  where  his  father  was 
stationed.  He  was  small  in  stature,  his  growth  hjiving  been 
stunted  by  maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  his  nurse.  His  size 
was  a  tender  subject  with  him,  for  he  was  the  only  small  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  father 
was  sent  out  one  night  to  scour  the  country  with  a  company  of 
the  Deiry  militia.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  they  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  party  whom  they  supposed  to  be  insurgents.  In 
order  to  make  the  matter  sure.  Colonel  Napier  hailed  them,  and 
was  answered  that  they  were  friends.  "At  that  moment  the 
moon  shone  out,  and  Charles  Napier  was  seen  with  his  small 
fusil,  charging  bayonets  in  opposition  to  Tim  Sullivan,  the 
biggest  man  of  the  Cork  militia.  Tim  looked  down  in  astonish- 
ment an  instant,  and  then  catching  his  small  foe  up  in  his  arms, 
kissed  him." 

When  he  was  ten  years  old,  Charles  Napier  in  leaping  a  bank 
fell  and  tore  his  leg  in  the  most  frightful  manner.  At  seven- 
teen he  broke  it  in  leaping  a  ditch.  Although  almost  fainting 
with  pain  and  horror,  he  had  fortitude  enough  to  make  his  com- 
panion hold  the  leg  below,  while  he  pulled  it  up  above,  and  . 
thus  set  it  himself.  Upon  examining  the  injury,  the  surgeons 
declared  that  the  limb  must  be  amputated.  He  refused  to  allow 
the  operation  to  be  performed,  declaring  he  would  commit  suicide 
rather  than  lose  his  leg.  When  he  got  on  his  feet  again,  he 
found  that  the  limb  had  been  improperly  set.  "This,"  he  said 
in  referring  to  it  in  after  years,  "made  me  very  unhappy,  and 
the  doctors  said  if  I  could  bear  the  pain,  they  would  break  it 
again,  or  bend  it  straight.  My  answer  was,  I  will  bear  any 
thing  but  a  crooked  leg." 
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It  was  decided  to  postpone  the  matter  until  the  next  day,  and 
during  the  evening  the  young  soldier  received  a  visit  from  a 
pretty  Irish  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  and  who  disguised 
herself  in  order  to  see  him.  His  fear  that  she  would  cease  to 
care  for  him  when  she  discovered  his  deformity,  made  him  de- 
cide to  submit  to  the  terrible  operation  of  bending  his  leg.  It 
took  a  day  and  a  half  to  bend  the  leg,  and  during  that  time  the 
suffering  of  the  patient  was  intense.  He  fainted  several  times, 
but  so  strong  was  his  will  that  he  submitted  to  the  agony  until 
the  limb  was  bent  straight. 

His  dread  of  having  a  crooked  leg  was  caused  by  his  vanity, 
a  quality  of  which  he  had  a  considerable  share,  and  without 
which,  Marshal  Marmont  has  said,  no  man  can  be  a  good 
soldier.  But  he  kept  this  feeling  under  the  most  rigid  control. 
His  self-control  was  remarkable.  He  was  naturally  timid,  but 
his  strong  determination  to  do  his  duty  caused  him  to  dare 
any  danger  in  the*  performance  of  it.  His  sense  of  honor 
was  exalted  and  delicate.  He  passed  through  one  of  the  most 
licentious  eras  the  world  has  ever  known,  untainted  by  even  a 
whisper  of  reproach.  He  was  "proud  to  the  last  that  he  had 
never  fought  a  duel,  gambled,  or  been  drunk." 

In  1843,  referring  to  himself  and  his  brothers,  he  wrote  : 

"  We  are  all  a  hot,  violent  crew  —  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness though.  We  were  all  fond  of  hunting,  fishing  and  shooting ; 
yet  all  gave  them  up  when  young,  because  we  had  no  pleasure  in 
killing  little  animals.  Lately  in  the  camp,  a  hare  got  up,  the  grey-  . 
hounds  pursued,  and  the  men  all  shouted  to  aid  the  dogs.  My  sor- 
row was  great,  and  I  rode  away ;  yet  at  dinner  I  ate  a  poor  fowl. 
It  is  not  principle,  therefore,  on  which  we  act,  it  is  painful  feeling. 
As  to  cat -hunting  and  dog-fighting,  feeling  and  principle  unite  to 
condemn.  A  domestic  animal  confides  in  you,  and  is  at  your  mercy ; 
a  wild  animal  has  some  fair  play,  a  domestic  one  none.  Cat-hunters 
and  dog-hunters  are  therefore  not  only  cruel  but  traitors ;  no  pol- 
ished gentleman  does  these  things." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1800  Charles  Napier  became 
a  lieutenant  in  the  95th  or  Rifle  Oorps,  and'  was  quartered  at 
various  places  in  England.  This  separated  him  from  his  family 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.     His  brother  Sir  William 
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says  of  him,  '*  while  bearing  arms  in  every  quartei'  of  the  globe, 
he  never  ceased  to  sigh  for  home  and  a  mother's  tenderness." 
Again  he  says,  "He  set  the  strength  of  his  brain  against  the 
softness  of  his  heart,  and  bravely  accepted  a  fate  which  doomed 
him  to  a  life-long  struggle."  He  was  very  fond  of  female 
society  and  sought  it  frequently.  His  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  Stewart,  whom  he  desci'ibes'as  an  open  hearted,  honor- 
able man,  was  also  full  of  unnecessary  zeal,  and  without  much 
discretion,  and  contrived  to  render  the  position  of  his  subor- 
dinates exceedingly  disagreeable.  To  such  an  extent  did 
Colonel  Stewart  carry  his  rigidness  that  Lieutenant  Napier  was 
glad  to  leave  the  regiment  for  a  place  on  the  staff  of  his  cousin 
General  Fox,  who  first  was  commander-in-chief,  in  Ireland, 
and  next  was  given  the  London  district. 

Li  1804  Colonel  Napier,  his  father,  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty 
one.  Not  willing  to  remain  in  London  while  there  w  as  a  chance 
for  seeing  active  service,  Charles  Napier,  having,  through  the 
influence  of  his  cousin,  Charles  James  Fox,  obtained  the  rank  of 
Major  in  the  50th  regiment,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  attached 
to  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
Colonel,  commanded  his  regiment  during  the  advance  into 
Spain,  and  the  retreat  to  Corunna.  He  had  passed  the  inter- 
vening years  in  endeavoring  to  fit  himself  for  his  profession, 
and  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

In  the  famous  action  at  Corunna  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1809,  he  behaved  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  was  desperately 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 

His  regiment  was  posted  near  the  42d,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  action  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  French 
battery  on  a  hill  nearby.  Soon  after  the  battle  opened  he  was 
standing  near  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  was  sheltered  from 
the  enemy's  fire  by  the  general's  mule*  Remembering  that 
Colonel  Walker  had  been  laughed  at  for  sheltering  himself  in  a 
similar  manner  behind  General  Fane's  horse  at  Vimiera,  he 
went  to  the  exposed  side,  Regardless  of  the  deadly  fire.  The 
42d  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  Major  Napier,  seeing  that  if 
the  advance  was  properly  supported  the  French  battery  on  the 
hill  above  could  be  carried,  led  his  men  forward.     During  this 
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movement  he  displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and  gallantry. 
His  sword  belt  and  scabbard  were  shot  away,  but  he  pushed 
on,  and  soon  came  to  a  place  where  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
lay  on  the  ground,  apparently  dead.  The  English  troops  cried 
out  that  they  were  only  shamming  death,  and  tried  to  bayonet 
them,  but  Major  Napier  prevented  their  doing  so. 

The  regiment  struggled'  on  under  a  murderous  fire,  and 
reached  a  lane  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  enemy.  Here 
Major  Napier  had  a  severe  fall  which  injured  him  very  much. 
Hurrying  forward  with  a  small  party  of  men,  he  gained  a 
breastwork  of  stones,  which  had  been  held  by  an  English 
picket  on  the  previous  day.  The  fire  was  so  heavy  that  the 
regiment  was  unable  to  advance  to  his  support.  When  in- 
formed of  this,  he  sprang  upon  a  wall  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  tried  to  urge  hi§  men  on.  Though  they  were  not 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  behind  they  could  not  hear  him 
as  the  firing  was  so  heavy.  Nothing  but  the  heroism  of  the  act 
saved  his  life,  for  the  French  officers,  filled  with  admiration  for 
his  courage,  instructed  their  men  not  to  fire  at  him. 

The  regiment  did  not  advance,  however,  and  Major  Napier 
became  separated  from  it.  It  was  General  Moore's  design  to 
order  the  50th  to  be  supported,  as  he  saw  at  once  the  advan- 
tage which  Napier's  movement  had  given  him.  Indeed  he 
ordered  General  Bentinck  to  support  him,  but  the  latter  sent 
the  regiment  back  to  its  original  position. 

After  becoming  separated  from  his  command,  Major  Napier 
endeavored  to  reconnoitre  the  French  position,  and  in  doing  so 
was  cut  off  from  his  friends.  In  trying  to  make  his  way  back 
he  stopped  to  help  a  wounded  man,  and  while  doing  so  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  ankle.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  w&lk,  and  his  suffering  was  very  great.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  met  four  men  who  told  him  they  were  sur- 
rounded. At  this  moment  he  beheld  two  parties  of  the  enemy 
closing  upon  them.  Calling  to  the  men  to  follow  him  he  de- 
clared his  intention  to  cut  his  way  out.  As  he  spoke  he  was 
felled  to  the  earth  by  a  stab  in  the  back  from  the  bayonet  of 
one  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  had  saved  in  the  morning.  By 
a  vigorous  effort  he  succeeded  in  seizing  the  bayonet  of  the 
man  as  he  was  about  to  make  a  second  thrust,  and  in  the  strug- 
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gle  regained  his  feet.  Seeing  that  the  French  had  no  intention 
of  sparing  him,  he  seized  the  man  who  had  stabbed  him,  and 
being  the  stronger,  used  the  fellow's  body  ii  protect  him  from 
the  bayonet  thrusts  that  were  aimed  at  him.  He  was  struck 
repeatedly  with  the  butts  of  muskets  and  bruised  badly.  He 
also  received  a  sabre  cut  over  the  head,  and  would  in  all  prob* 
ability  have  been  killed,  had  not  he  been  rescued  by  a  young 
drummer.  Even  after  quarter  was  granted,  he  was  plundered 
of  his  valuables  and  money,  and  his  preserver  had  much  difH^- 
culty  in  saving  him.  Upon  being  taken  to  the  rear  he  was 
treated  kindly  by  General  Renaud,  but  upo;ti  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  some  privates  he  sujflfered  considerable  indignity.  He 
reftised  to  allow  his  boot  to  be  cut  ojflf,  and  bore  with  fortitude 
the  acute  pain  caused  by  the  wound  in  his  ankle,  because  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  escape,  in  which  case  the  loss  of  his  boot 
would  have  been  fatal  to  him.  For  nearly  two  days  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  scantily  clothed,  exposed  to  the  cold,  it  was 
January,  and  suiFering  gready  without  the  assistance  of  a  sur- 
geon. At  last,  after  considerable  difficulty,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Marshal  Soult's  headquarters,  where  he  was  received  and  cared 
for  with  great  kindness. 

For  several  months  he  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  His  brother  George  spent  several  hours  the  night 
after  the  battle  in  going  over  the  battle  field  with  a  lantern, 
searching  for  his  body.  His  family  believed  him  dead.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  was  tortured  by  the  fear  that  Moore,  of 
whose  death  he. was  ignorant,  would  think  he  had  not  done  his 
duty. 

At  last  his  friends  sent  an  English  frigate  to  inquire  after 
him,  and  Marshal  Ney  generously  released  him  upon  the  con- 
dition that  he  would  not  serve  again  until  regularly  exchanged* 
The  exchange  was  effected  in  January,  1810,  and  Major  Napier 
at  onee  rejoined  his  regiment  which  was  then  quartered  in  Eng- 
land. In  May  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  and  hastening 
to  the  Peninsula,  joined  the  famous  Light  Division  of  Geneml 
Crawfurd,  as  a  volunteer. 

A  g^eat  change  had  now  taken  place  in  his  appearance.     His 
expression,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Corunna,  had  been  noted 
for  its  calmness  and  gravity.     After  that  terrible  struggle  it. 
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altered  entirely.  <^His  countenance,"  says  Sir  William  Napier, 
^'assumed  a  peculiarly  vehement,  earnest  expression,  and  his  re* 
semblance  to  a  chained  eagle  was  universally  remarked."  He 
had  hitherto  been  very  particular  in  his  dress,  but  now  his 
profession  engrossed  his  mind  too  thoroughly  to  allow  him  to  pay 
much  attention  to  such  trifles. 

Shortly  after  Charles  Napier's  arrival  the  English  retreated 
towards  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  closely  pursued  by  Massena. 
Wellington  halted  at  Busaco  and  fought  the  French  on  the 
29th  of  September. 

The  fire  of  the  French  was  so  heavy  that  all  the  staff  and 
volunteer  oflScers  except  Major  Napier  dismounted.  One  of  his 
cousins  urged  him  to  leave  his  horse,  or  cover  his  uniform  with 
a  cloak.  "No,"  he  replied,  "this  is  the  uniform  of  my  regi- 
ment, and  in  it  I  will  show  or  fall  this  day."  He  had  scarcely 
spoken  when  a  musket  ball  passed  through  his  nose,  shattered 
his  left  jaw,  and  lodged  near  his  ear.  He  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  borne  from  the  field.  As  they  were  taking  him  away, 
Lord  Wellington  came  up,  and  asked  "Who  is  that?"  Napier 
pulled  off  his  hat,  waved  it  and  cried  faintly,  "I  could  not  die 
at  a  better  moment."  His  conviction  that  he  was  mortally 
wounded  was  strengthened  by  hearing  some  officers  say  as  he 
passed  them,  "Poor  Napier,  after  all  his  wounds,  is  gone  at 
last."  He  bore  the  painful  operation  of  extracting  the  ball, 
without  flinching,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  chapel  in  the  convent 
of  Busaco.  While  there  he  overheard  the  conversation  of  a 
party  of  officers  who  were  eating  and  drinking  in  an  adjoining 
room.  It  made  him  furious  to  think  that  men  high  in  command 
should  act  in  such  a  manner  while  the  battle  was  still  raging. 
Starting  up  from  his  pallet  he  hurried  towards  the  door  to  look 
for  his  horse.  He  was  met  by  a  wounded  friend  who  was  re* 
turning  to  the  field,  and  prevented  from  leaving  the  place. 
His  wounds  were  bleeding  so  profusely  at  the  time  that  he  could 
not  speak. 

Owing  to  the  improper  surgical  attention  which  he  received, 
his  wounds  left  permanent  injuries  behind  them.  His  jaw  set 
crooked,  the  broken  gristle  blocked  up  one  of  his  nostrils,  and 
his  lip  was  disfigured.  In  1846  he  wrote,  "No  one  who  has 
not  been  hurt  in  some  part  which  affects  the  sight,  smell,  hear- 
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ing  or  passage  of  food,  can  tdl  what  email  but  constant  suffer- 
ing is  undergone.  For  thirty  six  years  I  have  not  known  what 
it  is  to  breathe  freely."  The  barbarous  practice  of  drawing  addi- 
tional blood  from  wounded  men,  which  the  surgeons  of  that 
day  clung  to,  rendered  him  ever  afterwards  very  susceptible  to 
cold.  He  was  sent  to  Lisbon  after  the  battle,  to  recover  from 
his  wounds. 

Before  his  wounds  had  healed  news  came  that  Maesena  was 
retreating,  and  that  Lord  Wellington  had  left  the  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras,  and  was  in  pursuit  of  him.  With  his  face  and  head 
still  bandaged,  Charles  Napier  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
ninety  two  miles  in  twenty  two  hours,  and  reached  his  regi- 
ment, which  was  now  with  the  army,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th  of  March.  The  horse  he  had  ridden  was  his  favorite, 
and  he  feared  that  the  tremendous  exertion  would  kill  it,  but  he 
said  he  preferred  losing  it  to  missing  the  fight  at  Condeixa.  The 
noble  animal  however,  was  not  harmed  by  the  ride.  On  the 
morning  after  he  reached  the  army,  and  while  hastening  to  the 
fix>nt  where  the  Light  Division  was  engaged,  he  met  a  litter 
covered  with  a  blanket.  '«What  oflScer  is  that?"  he  asked. 
"Captain  Napier  of  the  52d,  with  a  broken  limb."  In  a  few 
minutes  he  met  another  litter.  "What  officer  is  that?"  he  asked. 
**Captain  Napier  of  the  43d,  mortally  wounded."  He  did  not 
stop  to  speak  to  either  of  the  brothers,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
bot  hastened  into  the  action.  Fortunately  he  passed  through 
h  unhurt.  His  brothers'  injuries  were  not  as  severe  as  was 
thought  at  first,  and  they  recovered  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months. 

While  lying  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  Massena 
had  exhausted  the  country  of  its  provisions,  and  during  his  re- 
treat wasted  it  with  fire  and  %word.  Owing  to  this  the  English 
army  suffered  greatly  in  the  pursuit  from  a  scarcity  of  food. 
Major  Napier  in  his  weak  condition  was  subjected  to  great 
privations.  For  nearly  three  days  he  did  not  taste  a  morsel  of 
food.  He  bore  his  trials  cheerfully,  and  made  light  of  his  suf- 
ferings. "The  essence  of  war,"  he  wrote  many  years  after- 
wards, "is  endurance,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  pride  and  glory 
in  privation,  and  a  contempt  for  comfort  as  effeminate  and 
disgraceful." 
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During  the  pursuit  of  Maseena  many  instances  of  noble 
devotion  and  generosity  occurred.  William  Light,  a  young 
cavalry  officer,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  loaf  of  bread, 
and  although  suffering  greatly  himself  for  want  of  food,  rode 
twenty  miles  across  the  mountains  to  Condeixa  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  to  carry  the  bread  to  the  wounded  Napiers.  Throwing 
it  to  them,  he  mounted  his  horse  without  speaking  a  word,  and 
returned  to  his  regiment. 

Sir  William  Napier  thus  relates  another  instance  : 

'^A  temporary  bridge  near  the  Murcella  had  to  be  destroyed  by 
powder  during  Massena's  advance  ;  but  the  match  failed,  the  enemy 
poured  on,  and  the  passage  seemed  lost !  then  a  man  of  Charles 
Napier's  old  corps — would  to  God  his  name  had  been  preserved  to 
posterity — exclaimed,  '  It  shall  not  fail, — ^they  shall  not  pass.'  So 
saying,  he  deliberately  walked  along  the  structure,  a  floating  one,  to 
the  mine,  relighting  the  match,  and  bending  his  noble  head  over  the 
spark,  continued  to  watch  its  deadly  progress  until  the  explosion 
sent  him  from  a  world  he  was  too  heroic  to  live  in." 

In  July,  1811,  Charles  Napierwas  made  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
It  was  a  very  tardy  act  of  justice.  All  those  who  had  been 
Majors  holding  separate  commands  at  Corunna  had  received 
their  promotions,  and  Charles  Napier  had  alone  been  passed 
over.  General  Bentinck  had  declared  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  victory  was  the  timely  advance  of  the  50th  regiment 
under  Major  Napier,  and  that  had  he  been  spared,  Sir  John 
Moore  would  have  asked  for  his  promotion  for  his  gallant 
ficrvices,  in  the  previous  retreat.  Had  Moore's  orders  for  the 
50th  to  be  supported  been  obeyed,  Soult's  army  would  have 
been  destroyed.  Unfortunately  for  young  Napier,  General 
Moore  was  killed,  and  his  own  name,  in  spite  of  his  great 
service  was  not  even  mentioned  in  the  official  reports  of  the 
action.  His  subsequent  conduct  was,  however,  too  marked  to 
be  overlooked,  and  the  long  delayed  promotion  came  at  last. 
He  was  subjected  to  a  great  mortification  even  in  his  advance- 
ment. 

The  regiment  to  which  he  was  assigned,  was  the  102d,  which 
had  just  returned  from  New  South  Wales  completely  disorgan- 
ized, and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  Peninsula,  and  take 
charge  of  it  at  once.     He  joined  it  in  January,  1812,  having 
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been  detained  for  some  time  in  Lisbon  by  sickness.  Before  he 
had  recovered  his  health,  he  was  ordered  to  Bermuda.  Nothing 
but  his  stem  sense  of  duty  enabled  him  to  meet  the  disappoint- 
ment of  not  being  sent  into  active  service. 

His  life  in  Bermuda  was  not  pleasant.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother : 

"My  broken  jaw  did  not  give  me  half  the  pain  the  life  we  lead 
here  does.  A  wet  climate,  nothing  to  eat,  no  fruit,  no  vegetables, 
no  wine,  no  good  company ;  for  the  people  ai^er  cheating  you  in 
their  shops  all  day  have  the  impudence  to  think  they  are  to  be  your 
companions  in  the  evening." 

While  in  Bermuda  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  to  dis- 
ciplining his  regiment.  He  never  at  any  time  in  his  life  asked 
anjrthing  of  his  soldiers  that  he  was  not  willing  to  perform 
himself.  The  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  raged  with  violence, 
Many  of  the  troops  were  swept  off,  and  the  greatest  terror 
reigned  among  the  garrison.  One  evening  they  buried  an 
Ensign.  This  event  increased  the  depression  of  the  officers  and 
men.  All  who  attended  the  funeral  hastened  to  a  party  to 
drive  away  their  painful  feelings.  Colonel  Napier  remained  in 
his  chamber,  resolved  to  conquer  the  terror  which  was  striving 
to  obtain  the  mastery  over  him.  "I  put  out  one  candle,"  he 
says,  "and  let  the  snuff  of  the  other  grow  as  long  as  my  own 
nose,  and  at  midnight  my  lowness  was  overcome ;  then  quoth  I, 
So !  I  am  master :  let  me  sleep." 

In  June,  1813,  he  was  sent  with  Sir  Sidney  Beckwith  and 
Sir  John  Warren  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  second  to  Beckwith,  and  had  under  him  a  brigade  of 
marines,  and  some  volunteers  from  the  French  prisoners  taken 
in  the  war,  besides  his  own  regiment.  He  was  shocked  at  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  British  land  and  naval  forces  along 
the  Chesapeake  and  its  tributaries,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  them.  General  Beckwith  was  also  a  humane  nian,  but 
was  powerless  to  control  Admirals  Warren  and  Cockbura, 
Referring  to  the  outrages  committed  by  the  French  volunteers, 
he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"They  really  murdered  without  an  object,  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
murdering.    One  robbed  a  poor  Yankee  and  pretended  all  sorts  of 
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anxiety  for  him.  It  was  the  castom  of  war,  he  said,  to  rob  a 
prisoner,  but  he  was  sorry  for  him.  When  he  had  thus  coaxed  the 
man  into  confidence,  he  told  him  to  walk  on  before,  as  he  must  go  to 
the  General ;  the  poor  wretch  obeyed,  and  when  his  back  was 
turned  the  musket  was  fired  into  his  brain.  I  would  rather  see  ten 
of  them  shot  than  one  American.  It  is  quite  shocking  to  see  men 
who  speak  our  own  language  brought  in  wounded ;  one  foels  as  if 
they  were  English  peasants,  and  that  we  are  killing  our  own  people." 

In  September,  1813,  he  left  America  for  Europe,  having  ex- 
changed into  his  old  regiment,  the  50th,  that  he  might  once 
more  be  with  it  in  battle.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  for 
when  he  reached  England,  the  war  was  over.  He  did  not  re- 
main idle.  He  had  been  a  close  observer  of  men  and  measures 
during  the  time  he  had  borne  arms,  and  also  a  rigid  student  of 
military  science.  He  had  laid .  surely  and  securely  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  he  afterwards  built  his  greatness.  At  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  entered  the  Military  College  at  Famham  with 
his  brother  William.  He  was  now  thirty  two,  but  he  did  not 
consider  himself  too  old  to  learn.  Upon  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  he  hastened  to  the  Continent,  intending  to  join 
the  army  as  a  volunteer.  The  Emperor  moved  too  quickly  for 
him.  Before  he  reached  the  army  Waterloo  had  been  fought,  and 
.  he  had  to  content  himself  with  assisting  at  the  storming  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  a  share  in  the  fight  at  Paris.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  be  returned  to  the  college  at  Farnham,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  close  of  1817.  He  studied  hard,  and  even  after 
he  had  become  the  chief  of  an  army  carried  with  him  constantly 
the  Instructions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  consulted  them 
daily.  Thirty  years  after  he  left  the  college  he  wrote  to  a 
young  friend : 

"  By  reading  you  will  be  distinguished  ;  without  it  abilities  are  of 
little  use.  A  man  may  talk  and  write,  but  he  can  not  learn  his  pro- 
fession without  constant  study  to  prepare,  especially  for  the  higher 
rank,  because  he  theu  wants  knowledge  and  experience  of  others  im- 
proved by  his  own.  But  when  in  a  post  of  responsibility  he  has  no 
time  to  read,  and  if  he  comes  to  such  a  post  with  an  empty  skull,  it 
is  then  too  late  to  fill  it,  and  he  makes  no  figure.  Thus,  many  peo- 
ple fail  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  say  they  are  unfortunate, 
which  is  untrue  ;  their  own  previous  idleness  unfitted  them  to  profit 
by  fortune." 
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In  1819  Colonel  Napier  was  appointed  inepecting  field  officer 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  This  position  was  not  pleasant  to  him, 
as  he  had  scarcely  anything  to  do,  and  with  him  life  was  action. 
Several  times  he  was  sent  on  secret  missions  to  Ali  Pacha  at 
Joannina,  and  in  1821  obtained  permission  to  travel  in  Greece. 
He  has  left  us  in  his  journal  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
travels  through  that  ancient  land.  Every  page  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion. He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  topographical  features 
of  the  country,  and  his  journal  contains  numerous  plans  for  its 
defence. 

In  1821  he  visited  England,  but  was  back  at  his  post  in 
January,  1822.  Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  Military 
Sesident  of  Cephalonia,  or  Lieutenant  to  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands.  In  this  position  his  power  was 
absolute,  and  his  capacity  for  civic  government  fully  and  suc- 
cessfully tested.     Beferring  to  his  duties,  he  says : 

<'  Besides  being  king,  I  am  bishop  also,  and  all  the  convents  and 
churches  are  under 'me  ;  the  priests  can  not  kill  a  fowl  without  my 

written  order My  predecessor  is  going  home  half  dead  from 

labor ;  but  to  me  it  is  health,  spirit,  everything.     I  live  for  some  use 
now.     I  take  no  rest  myself,  and  give  nobody  else  any." 

He  did  not  exaggerate.  He  labored  incessantly.  Fourteen 
hours  a  day  he  always  passed  in  attending  to  public  business. 
He  constructed  splendid  roads  over  rocky  steeps  where  only 
wretched  mule  paths  had  existed  previously ;  he  built  moles  and 
market  places,  widened  the  streets,  and  so  entirely  changed  the 
prisons  that  they  were  fit  for  the  use  of  human  beings.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  he  re-created  the  country  over  which  he  ruled,  and 
under  him  even-handed  justice  was  rigidly  and  impartially  dis- 
pensed.    He  thus  declares  the  secret  of  his  success : 

^^  How  entirely  all  things  depend  on  the  mode  of  executing  them, 
and  how  ridiculous  mere  theories  are  I  My  successor  thought,  as 
half  the  world  always  thinks,  that  a  man  in  command  has  only  to 
order,  and  obedience  will  follow.  Hence  they  are  baffled,  not  from 
want  of  talent,  but  from  inactivity.  Vainly  thinking  that  while  they 
spare  themselves,  every  one  under  them  will  work  like  horses." 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  he  was  removed  from  his  office. 
In  1830,  Sir  F.  Adams,  the  then  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
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brought  certain  charges  against  Colonel  Napier,  who  was  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Home  Minister.  These  charges  were  brought 
during  the  absence  of  Colonel  Napier  in  England.  Lord  Gode- 
rich,  the  Home  Secretary,  must  have  been  satisfied  of  the  falsity 
of  the  accusations,  but  he  yielded  to  the  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  He  offered  to  Colonel  Napier  the  Residency  of 
Zante,  which  was  a  higher  command,  but  the  latter  considered 
that  his  reputation  required  his  restoration  to  his  former  com- 
mand. This  being  refused  him,  he  left  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  retired  to  private  life. 

During  his  residence  at  Cephalonia,  he  lost  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  This  affliction  was  followed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1838,  after  his  return  to  England. 
His  grief  was  very  great.  Six  months  after  the  sad  event  he 
wrote  to  his  sister : 

"  I  am  cheerful  with  others  ;  my  grief  breaks  out  when  alone  ;  at 
no /Other  time  do  I  let  it  have  its  way  ;  but  when  tears  are  too  much 
checked  there  comes  a  terrible  feeling  on  the  top  of  my  head  which 
distracts  me,  and  my  lowness  then  seems  past  endurance." 

When  his  wife  died  he  was  residing  at  Bath.  After  her 
death,  he  removed  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  and  devoted  all  his 
time  to  the  education  and  training  of  his  daughters.  He  en- 
deavored to  make  them  religious,  as  the  foundation  of  all  excel- 
lence. He  taught  them  to  keep  accounts,  that  they  might 
guard  against  extravagance.  He  made  them  industrious,  that 
they  might  not  be  unable  to  work  if  they  were  poor,  nor  dispos- 
ed to  waste  their  time,  if  rich.  He  learned  them  to  cook,  that 
they  might  be  more  competent  to  manage  their  servants,  and  able 
to  provide  for  themselves,  in  the  event  of  such  a  course  becom- 
ing necessary. 

In  1834,  having  been  tendered  the  government  of  a  distant 
colony,  he  married  again  in  order  that  his  children  might  have  ' 
some  one  to  care  for  them  during  the  time  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  devote  to  his  duties.  The  government,  however,  re- 
fusing to  afibrd  him  the  proper  support,  he  declined  the  ap- 
pointment. 

He  was  now  tried  in  a  severe  school.  He  had  invested  a 
large  portion  of  his  savings  in  American  bonds,  and  the  shame- 
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All  repudiation  of  them  by  some  of  the  States,  reduced  him,  with 
numbers  of  others,  to  a  conditioA  of  complete  poverty. 

In  1838,  he  urged  his  claims  for  promotion.  He  had  been 
passed  over  by  the  government,  and  little  or  no  notice  taken  of 
his  valuable  services.  Grovemments  are  always  ungrateful,  and 
none  has  ever  been  more  so  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Sir 
William  Napier  went  to  Lord  Fitz  Boy  Somerset,  and  insisted 
upon  justice  being  done  to  his  brother.  He  was  frankly  told  that 
his  brother  had  been  represented  at  the  Horse  Guards,  ^'as  an 
impracticable  man  who  quarrelled  with  everybody."  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  not  slow  to  refute  the  charge,  and  the  result  was  that 
Colonel  Napier  was  made  a  General,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1839  received  the  command  of  the  Northern  District. 
Upon  being  summoned  to  Court  to  be  invested  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  Bath,  he  made  the  following  entry  in  his  journal : 

*^  In  the  midst  of  embroidery,  gold  lace,  stars,  orders,  titles,  and 
a  crowd  of  soldiers,  I  met  many  an  old  comrade  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  worn,  meagre,  greyheaded,  stooping  old  men,  sinking  fast.  I 
too  have  one  leg  in  the  grave.  When  we  had  last  been  together,  we 
were  young,  active,  full  of  high  spirits,  dark  or  auburn  locks.  Now 
all  are  changed,  all  are  parents,  all  full  of  cares.  Well,  the  world 
is  chained  hand  to  hand, -for  there  were  also  young  soldiers  there, 
just  fledged,  meet  companions  for  their  young  Queen ;  they  too  will 
grow  old,  but  will  they  have  the  memory  of  battles  when  like  us  they 
hurry  towards  the  grave  ?  There  was  our  pretty  young  Queen  re- 
ceiving our  homage,  and  our  shrivelled  bodies  and  grey  heads  were 
bowed  before  her  throne,  intimating  our  resolution  to  stand  by  it,  as 
we  had  stood  by  it  when  it  was  less  amiably  filled ;  I  wonder  what 
she  thought  of  us  old  soldiers  !  We  must  have  appeared  to  her  like 
wild  beasts,  and  I  dare  say  she  looked  at  us  as  she  looks  at  the  ani- 
mals in  the  Zoological  Garden.  Lord  Hill  is  old,  and  has  lost  his 
teeth  ;  poor  Sir  John  Jones  looked  like  a  ghost ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Dickson  is  evidently  breaking.  Thinking  how  these  men  have  di- 
rected the  British  thunders  of  war,  I  saw  that  death  was  the  mas- 
ter, the  brilliance  of  the  Court  vanished,  and  the  grim  spectre  stared 
me  in  the  face  ;  his  empire  is  creeping  over  all  I  Yes  !  we  are  in  the 
larder  for  worms,  and  apparently  very  indifferent  venison." 

In  the  midst  of  his  new  happiness.  Sir  Charles  did  not  forget 
the  brave  drummer  who  had  saved  bis  life  at  Corunna,     When 
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he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
he  wrote  to  ascertain  if  he  was  entitled  to  supporters.  '^If  ao/' 
he  said,  ^^one  shall  be  a  French  drummer,  for  poor  Guibart's 
sake." 

While  here,  we  may  mention  that  Guibert's  conduct  in  say- 
ing Major  Napier's  life  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  losing 
his  own.  Napoleon  upon  hearing  of  the  act,  awarded  Guibert 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  A.  person  falsely  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  real  preserver  of  Napier,  got  a  decision  in  his 
favor,  and  deprived  Guibert  of  his  reward.  The  drummer, 
enraged  at  the  injustice  done  him,  deserted,  was  captured  and 
shot. 

The  department  to  which  General  Napier  was  appointed  in 
1839,  was  an  important  one.  It  comprised  eleven  counties^ 
and  was  full  of  Chartists,  who  were  then  contemplating  a  risk- 
ing. An  outbreak  was  confidently  expected,  and  might  come 
at  any  moment.  The  force  under  General  Napier  was  very 
small,  and  had  been  imprudently  scattered  over  a  large  area. 
Forty-two  troopers  at  Halifax  were  quartered  in  twenty-one 
distant  billets,  and  in  some  cases  were  even  separated  from  their 
horses.  Where  barracks  were  provided  they  were  of  such  a 
character  that  the  troops  were  exposed  to  great  danger  in  occu- 
pying them.  Not  only  were  the  men  thus  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  being  cut  off  by  mere  handfuls  of  resolute  Chartists,  but 
they  were,  by  their  separation,  deprived  of  the  ability  to  act  in 
harmony,  and  were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  seduced  from 
their  duty  by  the. threats  or  promises  of  the  mob. 

This  was  the  danger  against  which  General  Napier  had  to 
contend  upon  his  very  entrance  upon  his  command.  He  began 
with  the  determination  that  the  military  should  not  be  over- 
thrown anywhere,  and  immediately  set  about  concentrating  his 
forces.  He  encountered  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  Men  of 
property  became  alarmed  at  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from 
their  immediate  neighborhood  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it ; 
but  Sir  Charles  was  firm.  He  told  them  that  they  must  depend 
upon  themselves  to  keep  the  rioters  at  bay  until  he  could  bring 
up  his  troops ;  and  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  without 
having  his  troops  all  in  hand,  he  could  render  them  no  assist- 
tance.     Before  he  granted  detachments,  he  required  the  magis- 
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trates  to  provide  barraoks  where  the  men  conid  be  kept  together, 
and  proper  care  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort.  He  invited 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Chartists  to  visit  his  barracks,  and  in- 
spect his  troops,  and  impressed  them  with  a  sense  that  they  were 
no  match  for  him.  His  chief  care  was  to  avoid  coming  to  hos- 
tilities, for  he  dreaded  an  effusion  of  blood.  With  him  mercy 
always  tempered  justice.  He  might  have  shot  or  ridden  down 
the  rioters  without  caring  for  them,  but  he  was  too  humane  for 
that.  He  aimed  to  show  them  the  utter  folly  of  taking  up  arms 
against  the  government,  hoping  by  such  a  course  to  overawe 
them.  ^^Many  a  man,'^  he  said,  ^^will  join  a  row  that  will  not 
b^n  one,  and  many  a  man  would  begin  one  when  be  sees  no 
force  arrayed  against  him,  who  would  never  attempt  it  if  he 
sees  there  must  be  a  fight."  When  the  Chartists  leaders  talked 
of  their  physical  force,  he  ezcteimed : 

*'  Fools  !  we  have  the  physical  force,  not  they.  Who  is  to  move 
them  when  I  am  dancing  around  them  with  cavalry,  and  pelting 
them  with  cannon  shot?  What  would  their  one  hundred  thousand 
men  do  with  my  one  hundred  rockets  wriggling  their  fiery  tails 
among  them,  roaring,  scorching,  tearing,  smashing  all  they  come 
near  ?  And  when  in  desperation  and  despair,  they  broke  to  fly,  how 
would  they  bear  five  regiments  of  cavalry  careering  throu^  them? 
Poor  men !  peer  men !  how  little  do  they  know  of  physical  force." 

When  he  discovered  that  the  Chartists  of  England  and  thje 
Liberals  of  France  were  carrying  on  a  regular  correspondence, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  design  of  each  was  to  get 
money  from  the  other.  Events  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
his  judgment. 

His  military  rule  in  the  Northern  District  was  marked  by 
the  happiest  results,  and  placed  him  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  countrymen.  His  wisdom,  courage,  energy,  firmness,  and 
above  all  his  moderation,  went  far  towards  warding  off  the  ter- 
rible blow  aimed  at  his  country's  liberties.  All  this  was  done 
under  great  personal  trouble.  He  was  a  constant  sufferer  from 
his  wounds,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  be 
entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  breathing  through  his  nose. 
This  terrible  affliction  did,  however,  befall  him,  and  in  spite  of 
the  horror  with  which  he  had  always  looked  forward  to  it,  he 
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bore  It  bravely  and'even  cheerfully,  thanking  Heaven  that  his 
trials  were  no  worse.  He  was  also  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  sight.  The  contemplation  of  it  was  d^eadfal  beyond  dcH 
scription.  He  recalled  the  sufferings  of  his  mother,  who  had 
been  blind  previous  to  her  death,  and  tried  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  remembrance  of  her  Christian  resignation.  Outwardly 
he  was  calm  and  tranquil  in  all  his  trials.  Not  a  murmur,  not 
a  word  of  repining  passed  his  lips,  and  it  is  only  from  his  journal 
that  we  gain  an  insight  into  his  feelings. 

This  was  the  man  to  whom  in  his  fifty  ninth  year,  while 
smarting  under  the  sense  of  injustice  and  neglect,  success  came 
aftier  so  many  years  of  waiting.  He  was  ofiered  a  place  <in 
the  Indian  staff,  and  at  once  accepted  it. 

He  reached  India  just  after,  the  disastrous  termination  of  the 
war  in  AfTghanistan,  and  when  the  English  were  undergoing 
their  greatest  reverses.  The  native  princes  were  forming  a 
deep  and  wide  spread  conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
total  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  the  East.  Th^  Gover- 
nor-General and  his  assistants  were  incapable  of  meeting  the 
storm,  and  it  required  the  will  and  heart  of  Charles  Napier  to 
strike  terror  into  the  Ameers,  and  keep  them  in  subjection.  He 
was  at  first  given  the  command  of  the  force  stationed-  in  Scinde, 
to  cover  the  retreat,  or  assist  the  movements  of  the  English  at 
Cabool.  As  the  difficulties  between  the  government  and  the 
Ameers  increased,  he  was  given  the  chief  command  in  Scinde. 
He  suspected  the  conspiracy  of  the  princes,  and  did  not  rest  until 
he  had  discovered  it.  When  the  conquest  of  Scinde  was  re- 
solved upon,  he  was  for  prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  When 
it  was  seen  by  the  Governor-General  that  war  must  ensue,  he 
was  ordered  to  advance.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Indus  at 
Roree,  and  established  himself  in  a  position  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  Ameers  to  the  hill  country.  Then  arranging  a 
part  of  his  force  so  as  to  hold  the  lines  he  had  occupied,  he 
pushed  forward  rapidly  upon  the  enemy.  His  own  equipment 
consisted  of  a  small  portmanteau,  a  pair  of  canteens,  two  camp 
tables,  a  bed,  and  a  private  soldier's  tent.  His  advance  was 
sudden  and  swift,  and  he  came  upon  the  Ameers  before  they 
had  prepared  to  meet  him.  Some  he  awed  into  submission, 
and  others  he  farced  to  give  pledges  for  their  good  behavior. 
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In  spite  of  tfaia,  armed  bands  were  gathering  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  it  was*  necessary  to  strike  boldly  before  the  hostile 
army  could  assemble.  The  genius  of  the  soldier  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Hs  marched  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
and  having  posted  his  troops  in  positions  to  cut  off  the  escape 
of  the  Ameers,  resolved  upon  and  executed  the  most  daring 
feat  of  his  career. 

Seven  days'  march  in  the  desert,  in  a  position  considered 
inaccessible  to  any  but  the  hardiest  natives,  lay  the  powerful 
fortress  of  £maun-Thur,  the  stronghold  of  the  Ameers.  Here, 
the  native  princes  believed,  that  in  the  event  of  their  defeat  in 
the  open  field,  they  would  be  able  to  rally  their  forces,  and  col- 
lect a  fresh  army,  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  English.  Great 
was  their  dismay,  however,  when  they  learned  that  the  English 
commander  was  advancing  through  the  desert  upon  their 
stronghold.  It  was  a  bold  move  upon  which  Charles  Napier 
resolved.  With  five  hundred  men,  natives  and  Europeans, 
mounted  on  camels,  and  with  a  battery  of  nine  pounders  drawn 
by  the  same  means,  the  old  soldier  pushed  on  for  seven  days, 
and  at  last  the  impregnable  fortress  stood  before  him ;  but  silent 
and  deserted.  The  Ameers  had  fled  in  dismay  before  the 
daring  band.  A  brief  halt  was  made.  Emaun-Thur  was 
blown  up  and  destroyed  with  ten  thousand  pounds  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  return  march  was  begun.  For  seven  days  more 
the  men  pushed  onward  through  the  sea  of  sand,  and 
at  last  reached  their  comrades  whom  they  had  left  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  The  march  and  the  destruction  of  the  fortress 
4iad  produced  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  natives.  They 
bad  shown  them  that  they  were  contending  with  a  foe  for  whom 
nothing  was  too  difiSicult,  and  whose  arm  could  reach  them  any 
where.  Still  they  resolved  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  de- 
stroy him.  They  continued  to  collect  their  forces.  Efforts  to 
treat  with  them  were  made  by  the  British  Commissioners,  but 
Charles  Napier  distrusted  them,  and  continued  to  advance. 

The  march  into  the  desert  took  place  early  in  1843,  and  by 
July  of  the  same  year  Napier  was  at  Mutaree,  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  capital.  There  he  learned  of  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  princes  who  had  been  treating  simply  to 
gain    time,   an    advantage,   however,   of   which    his    steady 
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advance  had  deprived  them.  He  learned  also  that  the  Ameers 
were  strongly  posted  at  Meeanee,  six  miles  from  Hydrabad,  with 
about  eighteen  thousand  men,  plentifully  supplied  with  artillery. 
Other  troops  were  hurrying  on  to  join  them.  His  own  force 
consisted  of  twenty*eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  only  fo«r 
hundred  were  English,  and  twelve  guns,  but  he  resolved  to  at* 
tack  the  enemy  at  once  before  their  combinations  were  com- 
pleted.  It  was  a  desperate  throw,  but  the  game  required 
unflinching  nerve.  ^ 

Accordingly  on  the  17th  of  July,  1843,  he  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  the  native  army,  and  forced  it  to  abandon  the  field* 
He  lost  two  hundred  and  fif);y-6ix  men,  and  the  enemy  five 
thousand. 

Scarcely  had  the  field  b^en  won  when  General  Napier  was 
informed  that  Shere  Mohammed,  the  Lion  of  Meerpoor,  was 
only  a  few  miles  off  with  ten  thousand  men,  hastening  to  join 
the  defeated  army.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he  summoned 
Hydrabad  to  surrender.  The  authorities  asked  for  terms. 
'*Life,  and  nothing  else,"  was  the  reply.  "Decide  before  mid- 
day, for  the  dead  will  then  be  buried,  and  my  men  will  have 
had  their  breakfast."  Hydrabad  was  a  strong  city,  and  might 
have  defied  evei-y  effort  of  the  English,  but  the  terror  of 
Meeanee  was  too  great,  and  three  days  after  the  battle  the  red 
cross  wavqd  over  the  towers  of  the  romantic  old  capital.  Shere 
Mohammed  professed  submission,  and  retired  to  his  stronghald 
at  Meerpoor. 

Charles  Napier  was  convinced  that  the  lull  was  only  tepi- 
porary.  His  keen  eye  detected  fresh  dangers.  Shere  Moham- 
med was  collecting  forces  for  another  stand ;  but  time  was  as 
important  to  the  English  as  to  him.  So  Napier  held  Hydrabad, 
and  hurried  reinforcements  to  him.  Soon  he  was  at  the  head  of 
five  thousand  men,  and  advanced  at  once  upon  the  Lion  whom 
he  found  with  twenty  thousand  men,  occupying  a  magnificent 
position  at  Dubba,  six  miles  south  of  Hydrabad.  Here,  as  at 
Meeanee,  the  battle  was  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle,  and, 
as  in  the  former  engagement,  the  enemy  withdrew  slowly  and 
sullenly.  The  Lion  retreated  to  the  desert.  Napier  followed 
him.  Meerpoor  was  occupied,  and  the  desert  fort  of  Omercote 
secured.     Mohammed  emerged  from  the  desert  to  make  one 
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more  Btand,  but  his  commnnications  were  seized,  his  forces  sur- 
rounded and  dispersed,  and  he  himself  forced  to  escape  across 
the  Indus,  a  fugitive. 

The  conquest  of  Scinde  was  now  complete,  and  Napier  was 

made  its  Governor.     Kichlj  did  he  deserve  the  honor.     It  was 

his    genius,  his  energy  that  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the 

Ameers;  but   he  had  a   more  trying  task   before   him   now. 

SciJide  was  to  be  quieted.  A  nation  of  robbers,  feudal  chiefs,  and 

predatory  bands,  was  to  be  brought  under  the  reign  of  law  and 

order.     It  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  but  the  old  soldier  went 

manfully  to  work  at  it,  and  succeeded  well.'      ^'The  Beloochee 

was  submissive,  and  ceased  to  be  a  robber,  though  he  did  not 

readily  become  a  trader  or  agriculturist.     The  sword  and  shield 

were  the  appurtances  only  of  the  chief.     Gibbets,  with  murder* 

ens  hanging  on  them,  stood  throughout  the  land.   Eobbers  were 

chased  into  remote  districts  and  taken.     Small  bodies  of  police 

moved  hither  and  thither,  where  armed  bands  had  scarcely 

dared  to  go  before.      The  lowest  appealed  for  justice  and  had 

it ;  before  the  tribunals  a  man  was  a  man,  whether  Ameer  or 

Ryot.     The  tide  of  emigration  flowed  in  on  the  country."     On 

the  northwestern  border,  however,  was  the  domain  of  a  power- 

i\il  robber-chief,  Beja  Khan.     This  outlaw  caused  such  great 

annoyance  that  Charles  Napier  resolved  to  destroy  his  power. 

Collecting  his  forces,  he  moved  swiftly  across  the  desert,  and 

entered  the  robber's  country.     The  whole  march  was  scarcely 

less  wonderful  than  that  upon  Emaun-Thur,  and  its  elTects  were 

more  decisive.     The  robbers  abandoned  their  homes  and  retired 

to  their  stronghold  at  Twikkie,  whose  immense  strength  would 

have  baffled  a  less  determined  man  than  their  stem  foe.    Napier 

cared  little  for  rocks  and  hills,  however.     He  had  driven  his 

enemies   into  one  band,  and  shut  them  up  within  then:  lair. 

His  troops  were  closing  around  them.     They  had  an  abundance 

of  provisions,  while  the  robbers  were  starving.     At  last  they 

surrendered.      The   robbers   wer6   subdued,   and    planted  as 

colonists.      The  stern,  implacable  conqueror,  having  forced  his 

enemies    into     submission,    became   their    friend.        Justice, 

fair  and  even-handed,  was  meted  out  to  all,  and  he  was  looked 

up  to  as  a  protector,  and  hate  was  turned  to  reverence. 

When  the  Sheik  war  broke  out  in  1845,  General  Napier,  by 
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extraordinary  efforts,  collected  and  put  in  the  field  in  forty  days 
a  completely  organized  and  equipped  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  It  was  his  promptness  and  vigor  that  caused  the  result 
of  the  campaign  to  favor  the  English,  although  be  was  not 
actually  in  command  until  after  the  battles. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  be  resigned  and  left  Scinde  to  save 
the  life  of  his  wife,  and  returned  to  England.  He  was  not  to 
stay  there  long,  however.  A  great  disaster  befel  the  British 
arms,  and  their  entire  power  in  the  East  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. So  great  was  the  danger  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
sent  for  General  Napier,  and  begged  him  to  go  out  and  take 
command.  '^Either  you  or  I  must  go,"  were  his  words. 
Napier  consented,  and  the  Directors,  though  hostile  to  him, 
were  forced  to  accept  him. 

He  reached  India  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat  had  been  fought, 
and  the  danger  averted.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  reform  the 
army.  The  work  was  difficult,  and  he  had  to  encounter  the 
hostility  of  the  Governor  General  and  Council,  who  exerted  all 
their  energies  to  thwart  him.  Being  his  superiors  in  rank  they 
succeeded  in  many  instances  :  but,  undaunted,  he  persevered,  and 
in  spite  of  the  jealousy  and  hostility  which  surrounded  him» 
succeeded  im  rendering  the  Indian  army  more  efficient  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 

In  January,  1851,  he  left  India  for  England  again.  His  jour- 
ney was  an  ovation.  Crowds  of  natives  whom  he  had  con- 
quered, and  then  ruled  so  wisely  that  they  learned  to  love  him, 
surrounded  him  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  affection.  In 
Scinde  he  was  presented  with  a  sword,  and  his  reception  at 
Bombay  was  a  triumph. 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  tranquility.  His  last 
appearance  in  public  was  as  one  of  the  pall  bearers  at  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1853,  he  expired  peacefully.  He 
lay  on  his  old  camp  bedstead,  surrounded  by  trophies  of  his 
Indian  campaigns.  At  his  feet  was  the  chief  Ameer's  white 
marble  chair  of  state,  on  which  lay  his  service  sword,  which  he 
had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  over  his  head  flapped  in  the 
morning  breeze  the  colors  of  the  22d  Regiment  that  had  led 
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the  fight  at  Meeanee  and  Dubba.  Amid  these,  and  surrounded 
by  his  weeping  family,  the  spirit  of  the  great  soldier  went  back 
to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Here  we  must  lay  down  our  pen.  Our  task  has  been  a 
pleasant  one,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
theme.  We  have  endeavored  to  tell  simply,  and  briefly  the 
story  of  one  to  whom,  though  great  in  his  manhood  and  his 
prime,  it  was  reserved  to  become  in  his  old  age,  a  period  of  life 
when  most  men  are  content  to  live  upon  the  past,  one  of  ^^those 
privileged  beings  who  appear  in  history  from  tilne  to  time  like 
luminous  beacons;  dissipating  the  darkness  of  their  epoch,  and 
throwing  light  into  the  future." 


AKTICLE    VI. 

SHORT  SERMONS. 

**  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  ho  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he 
18  near;  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  th3  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
him ;  and  to  our  Grod,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon.^' — Isa.  Iv.  6,  7. 

Ik  almost  every  earthly  pursuit  there  is  a  favorable  time  for  ac- 
complishiDg  human  purposes,  a  time  adapted  to  success.  And  the 
larger  part  of  man's  achievement  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  apt- 
ness with  which  this  favorable  time  is  discerned,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  seized  upon.     '^  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  AU 
times  are  suitable  for  seeking  the  Lord ;  and  yet  there  are  times 
which  are  more  especially  so,  times  which  hold  out  stronger  encpur- 
agement,  and  afford  greater  facilities,  times  when  it  is  peculiarly 
true  that  the  Lord  is  near,  and  may  be  found. 

The  text  is  an  exhortation  to  men  to  improve  these  seasons  of 
God's  especial  nearness  in  their  search  for  Him. 

I.  It  is  implied  here  that  men  must  seek  the  Lord  would  they  find 
Him ;  that  they  have  lost  Him,  that  they  are  without  Him  in  the 
world.     The  word  "seek"  in  the  text,  originally  signifies  to  "tread  a 

VOL.  VI,— NO.  xxxn.  20 
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pli^^  bj  froqueAt  ^ming  and  goixig^^  u  aa  i^divMu^l  ia  se^oh  of 
something  lo«t. 

.11.  It  is  implied  that  there  is  a  time  especially  favorable  for  this 
work  of  seel^iDg  the  Lord.  There  are  seasons  of  revival  when  soen 
feel  inwardly  constrained  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Isaiah 
describes  such  a  season :  '^  For  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is 
thirsty,  and  floods  on  the  dry  ground ;  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon 
thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring.  And  they  shaH 
spritig  up  as  among  the  grass — ^as  willows  by  the  water^eourses. 
Ooe  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's ;  and  another  shall  call  himself  by 
the  name  of  Jacob  ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  bis  hand  unto 
the  Xrord,  and  surname  hisaself  by  the  nambO  of  Israel."  Here  is  a 
period  in  which  the  tide  sets  toward  the  church.  God  is  near,  in  an 
especial  sense.     His  word  is  as  the  fire  and  hammer. 

m.  The  text  describes  the  manner  in  which  God  is  to  be  sought 
at  such  tinges.     He  has  given  us  his  own  directions. 

1.  The  first  step  is  the  abandonment  of  sinfnl  practices.  ^'  Let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,"  his  habits.  His  habits  are  opposed  to 
God.  If  a  man  would  think  right,  he  must  do  right.  A  part 
of  Christian  character  is  abstinence  from  evil.     *'  Cease  to  do  evil." 

2.  The  second  step  is  the  abandonment  of  the  sinful  purpose. 
<'  Let  the  unrighteous  man  forsake  his  thoughts,"  his  plans,  his  pur- 
poses, his  views. 

8.  He  must  return  unto  the  Lord.  Something  positive  is  to  be 
done.  He  must  come  just  as  he  is,  by  repentance  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

IV.  What  prospect  has  a  man  who  is  thus  seeking  the  Lord  ? 

1.  God  will  have  oompassion  on  him.  Mercy  is  what  man  wants, 
not  justice. 

2.  God  wilP' abundantly  pardon  him";  free  him  from  the  faU 
penalty  of  the  law ;  not  wink  at  his  transgression.  God  pardons 
abundantly,  obliterates,  annihilates  transgression ;  washes  it  away ; 
blot«  it  out. 

Such  is  the  Being,  and  this  is  the  time  and  method  of  seeking 
Him.  There  is  one  consideration  which  we  may  well  remember  in 
conclusion.  It  is  implied  in  the  text  that  there  are  tunes  when  God 
may  not  be  found.  Favorable  opportunities  imply  unfavorable  ones. 
Ease  impKes  difficulty.  ^'The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.' 
There  is  a  day  of  salvation.  Improve  it.  There  is  an  accepted 
time.    Adopt  it. 
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'*  And  aa  he  reasoned  of  rigbteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come,  Felix  trembled,  and  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I 
have  a  convenient  season,  i  will  call  for  thee.** — Acts  zxiv.  25. 

God's  servants  are  often  called  to  plead  His  cause  before  the 
great :  Moses  before  Pharaoh,  Nathan  before  David,  Elijah  before 
Ahab>  the  second  Elijah  before  Herod,  and  the  Apostle  before  the 
covetous  and  lustful  Felix.  All  men  need  the  same  repentance  and 
blood  of  cleansing,  the  same  uplifted  sacrifice. 

Felix  is  the  type  of  the  impenitent  man  of  every  generation. 

I.  Felix  had  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  truth.  Probably,  like  many 
a  modern  hearer,  he  expected  some  elaborate  and  philosophical  dis- 
cussion of  the  new  system  of  faith.  Paul  knew  his  duty  better. 
He  did  not  come  to  tickle  itching  ears;  but  to  awaken  the  con- 
science. 

II.  Felix  rejected  the  Gospel  without  intending  it.  He  trembled 
in  view  of  a  meeting  with  his  Judge.  He  might  have  done  as  did 
the  jailor  of  Philippi.  He  concluded  to  defer  the  matter  for  the 
present. 

So  impenitent  men  now  do  mean  to  repent;  but  not  now. 
They  must  be  deliberate  about  it.  When  the  Apostle  preached, 
then  was  Felix'  opportunity,  his  convenient  season.      Now  is  theirs. 

In  Felix'  reply  to  the  Apostle,  three  false  and  dangerous  senti- 
ments are  implied* 

1.  That  repentance  is  a  favor  to  God,  and  not  an  obligation,  a 
necessity  resting  upon  His  creatures. 

2.  That  every  man  will  have  a  convenient  season  for  repentance. 

3.  That,  then,  he  has  only  to  call,  and  God  will  answer. 

Like  Felix,  most  men  reject  the  Gospel  without  intending  it. 
They  never  say,  "Go  thy  way  forever  !**  but  only,  "for  this  time  !" 
They  hear  from  curiosity,  from  habit,  to  resolve  upon  future  repent- 
ance. 

m.  This  conduct  of  Felix,  and  those  of  whom  he  is  a  type,  ap- 
pears in  its  true  light,  only  when  we  consider  that  all  the  promises  of 
salvation  which  God  has  made,  have  to  do  with  the  present  time. 
"To-day."  "Now."  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow."  Au- 
gustine prayed,  "O  Lord,  make  me  chaste  and  continent,  but 
not  now,** 

How  procrastination  in  believers  confirms  and  co-operates  with 
that  of  unbelievers.  Dr.  Chalmers  spent  the  evening  in  conversa- 
tion with  a  man  who  died  during  the  night,  and  never  mentioned 
the  Saviour's  love.     "  Be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season." 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
LITERARY   NOTICES. 

1. — The  Divine  Life    and  the  New  Birth.      By  the  Rev.    James 
Craik,  D.  D.     12mo.     Boston :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1866. 

Parts  of  this  volume  have  been  before  the  public  for  several  years 
in  another  form.  Its  author,  the  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in 
Kentucky,  and  a  highly  esteemed  minister  in  that  denomination  of 
Christians,  writes  with  much  strength  and  concentration  of  thought, 
with  a  thorough  conscientiousness,  and  an  excellent  spirit.  His 
topics  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of  redemption  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  the  constitution  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on'earth,  the  worship  and  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  other 
collateral  subjects.  All  these  are  treated  in  an  earnest,  positive 
way,  not  controversially,  but  for  instruction  and  edification.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  deserves  to  form  a  part  of 
the  permanent  literature  of  the  religious  body  whence  it  emanates. 
There  is,  also,  much  in  it  which  will  find  appreciative  readers 
among  all  devout  Christians. 

The  design'  of  the  author  can  be  stated  in  few  words.  He  would 
build  up  a  defence  against  modern  rationalism,  in  his  own  church 
and  out  of  it,  by  widening  the  narrowness  of  "  the  popular  theol- 
ogy," from  which  he  regards  much  of  the  present  scepticism  a  re- 
action, and  by  commending  to  the  public  a  moderate  episcopacy,  in 
distinction  from  one  too  high  or  too  low.  Theologically,  he  works 
at  much  the  same  task  which  occupied  Whately  in  his  Essays  on  St. 
Paul's  epistles.  What,  in  our  judgment,  that  eminent  logician  did 
not  accomplish,  we  do  not  here  find  effected.  We  deem  it  simply 
impossible  to  make  an  Arminian  out  of  the  apostle  to  the  Grentiles. 
While  Dr.  Craik  is  luminous  and  scriptural  upon  the  cardinal  points 
of  sin  and  redemption,  he  contends  against  a  particular  election  to 
salvation  as  though  that  necessitated  a  limited  atonement,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  universality  of  the  provisions  of  grace  in  Christ. 
One  would  think  it  were  time  for  intelligent  writers  on  the  side  of 
an  election  to  the  privilege  of  being  saved,  but  not  to  an  actual 
salvation,  to  see  that  the  Calvinistic  or  Pauline  doctrine  of 
election  to  life  everlasting  puts  not  a  straw  in  the  way  of  any 
soul's  pardon  and  justification,  while  it  does  assure  the  fact  which 
nothing  else  assures,  that  all  the  souls  for  wh^ch  Christ  died  shall 
not  persist  in  rejecting  his  purchased  and  offered  grace.      It  is  a 
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mystery  to  us  that,  with  her  articles  so  sufHised  with  the  Augastin* 
ian  theology  for  which  their  framers  confessed  so  hearty  a  sympathy, 
for  substance,  there  should  be  fcnmd  in  the  Episcopal  church  the 
present  comparatively  small  agreement  with  this  method  of  explain- 
ing Christian  doctrine.  Leyden  has  proved  too  strong  for  Geneva, 
inside  the  rubric,  it  must  be  confessed.  We  doubt  if  it  has  altogether 
been  the  result  of  logic.  If  the  Commonwealth  men  had  been  less 
Calrinistic,  the  church  of  England  now  might  have  been  more  so. 

Mttdi  as  we  admire  the  carefulness  with  which  this  church  nurses 
her  tender  lambs — an  example  which  should  reprove  and  teach  not 
a  few  outside  her  pale — we  are  compelled  to  except  against  her 
views  of  the  baptismal  ordinance,  even  as  laid  down  by  so  cautious 
and  religious  a  writer  as  Dr.  Craik.  A  brief  quotation  will  give 
the  reason. 

'*  In  Baptism  every  child  is  taught  to  say  that  he  *  was  made  a  member 
of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. ' 
They  were  made  members  of  Christ,  because  they  were,  by  baptism,  in- 
corporated into  the  church  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  who 
fiUeth  all  in  all/  The  members  of  Christ  are  necessarily,  by  virtue  o 
that  relation,  the  children  of  God ;  *  and  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.' "    p.  209. 

We  must,  in  candor,  admit  that  the  author  repudiates  the  idea  of 
conveying,  through  these  phrases,  a  belief  that  baptism  is  a  saving 
ordinance.  He  condemns  those  who  say  that  ^Mt  is  to  the  Sacra- 
ments that  man  must  look,  both  for  the  beginning  and  the  continu- 
ance of  Divine  Grace.  In  Baptism,  grace  is  first  infused."  p.  11. 
This  is  denounced  as  the  contrary  pole  of  error  to  ^'the  popular 
theology."  He  calls  it  '^partial,  one-sided,  and  insufficient  •  .  • 
just  as  narrow  and  just  as  much  in  conflict  with  human  experience 
and  human  consciousness"  as — the  Calvinism  of  the  day.  We 
will  not  stop  to  try  this  novel  equipoise,  but  will  put  it  to  the  reader 
whether,  in  spite  of  his  disclaimer,  the  author  has  not  taught  this 
very  heresy,  in  the  citation  .  thus  made.  If  the  terms  there  used, 
fipom  Scripture,  do  not  declare  the  fact'of  a  renewed  nature,  then  we 
affirm  that  no  language  can  convey  this  idea.  We  are  continually 
told  that  all  which  is  meant  by  regeneration  and  being  a  Christian, 
in  the  baptismal  formula,  is  merely  an  external  connection  thus 
•  formed  with  the  visible  church.  The  last  proposition  we  would  not 
object  against,  for  it  is  a  part  of  our  faith  that  a  very  important  re- 
lation is  so  established  in  baptism.  But  here  and  habitually,  lan- 
guage is  employed  which  defines  with  emphasis  the  most  vital  union 
of  the  soul  of  man^vrith  God — "children,  heirs,  joint  heirs  with 
Christ."     This,  in  biblical  usage,  is  fundamentally  more  than  being 
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baptized  with  water.  We  ckim  that  it  ie  neither  scriptoral  or  safii 
80  to  employ  words.  The  measiiig  will,  by  a  fated  neoeSAity,  be 
ever  breaking  away  from  these  boands  and  escaping  into  ruinoiu 
lapses  of  folse  doctrine.  To  be  bom  of  God  is  more  than  to  be 
signed  with  water ;  and  Christ  meant  that  Nicodemus  should  un- 
derstand this.  Dr.  Craik  says  that  baptism  is  the  birth-act  of  a 
•oul  into  Christ's  kingdom^  which  has  received  the  converting  grace, 
as  our  Lord  was  not  bom  into  this  world  until  he  had  been  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Virgin's  womb  ;  thus  rightly  con- 
tradicting the  teaching  of  those  who  contend  that  the  saving  grace 
comes  from  God  in  and  through  the  baptismal  rite.  We  admit  with 
Leighton,  that  tlie  phrase  ^'  a  new  bom  JeV  was  used  before  our 
Lord's  time,  of  the  change  of  a  man's  pursuits  from  one  calling  to 
another ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  Christian  usage  it  signifies 
any  such  superficial  transition.  Our  exception  to  the  position  here 
taken  is,  that  religiously  and  in  the  meaning  of  Christ,  the  new  birth 
or  regeneration  is  made  to  mean  primarily  and  mainly  a  profession, 
through  baptism,  of  Christian  faith  and  obedience.  We,  01  the  con- 
trary, affirm,  that  the  receiving  of  the  converting  grace  itself  is  this 
new  birth  of  which  the  baptismal  sacrament  is  the  appointed  declara- 
tion to  the  world :  and  we  can  but  see  the  gravest  evils  involved  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  other  ground.  Between  this  author  and  our- 
selves, this  may  be  only  a  difference  as  to  the  use  of  biblical  lan- 
guage. But,  where  his  usage  ends,  to  what  it  directly  leads,  he 
himself  most  clearly  shows  us  in  the  just  and  heavy  strictures  which 
he  pens  upon  the  full-grown  heresy  of  sacramental  salvation  as  en- 
.  trenched  in  the  Papacy.  We  hold  a  true  exegesis  of  the  words  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  be  an  indispensable  barrier  against  that 
most  pestilent  delusion,  and  that  this  interpretation  is  with  us. 

These  criticisms,  which  we  do  not  care  to  extend,  will  show  the 
main  drifl  of  our  dissent  from  this  very  able  treatise.  Some  other 
opinions  we  might  not  endorse,  as,  for  instance,  the  pith  of  the 
chapter  on  "  Church  and  State."  But  very  much  of  the  work  we 
do  endorse  as  soundly  ti*ue  and  profitable.  We  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  author's  desire  to  rid  Christianity  of  all  needless  encum* 
brancos,  so  as  to  commend  it  successfully  to  the  ^'  wise  and  prudent" 
of  our  day,  as  well  as  to  the  ^' weak  and  base."  But  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  the  achievement  of  tliis  good  object  points  toward 
either  the  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  solution  of  the  subject  here  at- 
tempted. We  prefer  to  abklQ  by  the  Puritan  theology  and  polity  in 
this  grand  enterprise  of  enlightening  and  saving  men.  At  the  same 
time,  we  hold  our  faith  in  charity  and  good  will  toward  all  who  love 
oiu-  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
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^—The  JDecIfNe  of  ihe  Freneh  Mbnarchy.  By  Hbkbi  Martin. 
Translatid  from  the  fourth  iWis  edition.  By  Maby  L.  Booth. 
2  Vols.    Svo.    Boston :  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co.     1866. 

This  is  the  last  isection  of  "the  Itfistory  of  Prance  frdm  the  most 
remote  period,"  giving  the  decadence  of  the  Monarchy  under  the  old 
Bourbon  dynasty,  from  1748  to  1789 — the  isteep  down  grade  into 
the  abysm  of  the  Jacobin  Revolution  of  '90. 

The  author  thus  traverses  a  field  of  moral  and  political  inte)*est 
hardly  second  to  any  since  our  era  began.     It  includes  the  state  of 
Europe  during  that  period  With  its  American  complications,  involv- 
ing the  wars  of  the  continent  in  which  France  had  a  hand,  the  pro- 
gress of  European  empire  in  Asia,  and  also  the  old  French  and  the 
Bevolutionary  wars  on  this  side  the  ocean.     It  takes  up  the  history  of 
opinions  as  promulgated  by  such  men  as  Voltaire,  tlousseau,  Montes- 
quieu, the  Encyclopaedists,  giving|{much  attention  to  the  effects  of  their 
speculations  on  the  national  life.    Generally  the  historian's  criticisms 
of  these  leaders  of  the  public  thought  of  that  day,  would  be  accepted 
as  just  and  sensible  by  intelligent  readers,  bating  an  occasional  etfer- 
Vescence  of  French  sentiment.     His  admiration  of  their  genius  and 
mental  power,  of  which  as  a  countryman  of  theirs  he  naturally  is 
proud,  though  leading  him  to  treat  them  tenderly,  does  not  blind 
him  to  the  perception  of  their  errors,  delusions  and  crimes.     His  pio^ 
tures  of  these  men  are  vivacious  and  mostly  true,  done  with  a  few 
bold,  vivid  strokes,  as  of  Voltaire :  '*his  mind,  always  eager  to  liv^ 
outside  of  itself"  ....  "with  little  depth  and  immense  surface.** 
It  is  obvious  that  our  author  puts  the  influence  of  this  notorious  pub- 
licist, upon  his  times,  much  below  that  of  the  profbunder  and  more 
sentimental  Kousseau.     In  this  he  agrees  with  th6  judgment  of  the 
better  class  of  historical  students.     There  was,  indeed,  a  wonderM 
despotism  in  the  pen  of  the  half  savage  philosopher  and  theorist. 
fie  has  the    bad  preeminence   of  an   impenal  misleader  of  men. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjiist  to  deny  that  some  of  his  speculations  embrace 
truths  of  exceeding  moment  to  the  right  educational  and  social  pro- 
gress of  the  world. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  impossible  to  write  any  just  account 
of  the  period  reviewed  in  this  work,  without  dwelling  in  detail  upon 
its  philosophical  and  literary  features.  But  what  is  thus  true  of 
that  country  is  true,  in  a  degree,  of  every  nation.  We  hope  the  timd 
is  about  passed  when  authors  will  dignify  a  mere  recital  of  military 
and  political  changes  with  the  name  of  history.  If  the  national  life 
is  the  progress  of  its  thinking,  reasoning  intellect,  and  conscience, 
that  life  can  neither  be  known  or  recorded  without  a  constant  refer 
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ence  to  its  literature,  particularly  those  departments  of  this  which 
involve  the  moral  and  religions  ideas  of  the  people.  What,  with- 
out this,  would  be  the  narrative  of  our  last  half  century? 

It  ought,  we  suppose,  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  literary 
ability  and  the  historical  fidelity  of  this  work,  that  it  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  prize  in  this  department  of  letters,  from  the  French 
Academy,  That  judgment  has  been  amply  affirmed  by  ablest  crit- 
ics. It  is  learned,  full,  reflective,  and  spirited  as  the  Parisian  litter-- 
cUeurs  know  so  well  how  to  make  their  pages.  The  .somewhat  ex- 
tended debate  respecting  the  translation  of  these  volumes,  which  M. 
Martin,  by  the  way,  highly  compliments,  seems  narrowing  down  to 
this — that  its  defects  lie  not  so  much  in  a  want  of  accuracy,  as  in 
an  alleged  stiffness  and  obscureness  of  style.  We  have  found,  how- 
ever, no  special  trouble,  either  in  reading  or  understanding  its  at- 
tractive pages.  The  satisfaction  of  our  people  with  this  series  of  vol- 
umes will  doubtless  be  yet  further  enhanced  by  the  warm  sympathy 
which  the  historian  avows  with  our  nation,  and  especially  with  our 
recent  glorious  struggle  against  rebellion.  He  manifestly  under- 
stands the  significancy  of  that  war  of  ideas  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  has  a  profound  conception  of  its  spiritual  grandeur. 
We  trust  his  strongly  expressed  prayer  for  the  continuance  and  per- 
petual harmony  of  America  with  "her  earliest  ally"  will  be  granted. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  debate  with  Mr.  Dawson, 
(editor  of  the  Federalist) ,  who  furnishes  an  Appendix  of  notes  on 
that  part  of  the  text  pertaining  to  our  Revolution,  for  the  purpose 
apparently  of  withstanding  what  he  calls  "  the  extraordinary  bu^ 
systematic  pretensions  of  Massachusetts  to  priority  in  the  cause  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  superior  importance  in  the  family  of  States." 
His  references  may  be  credible,  but  his  temper  is  hardly  creditable, 
as  witness  the  rough  remark  which  he  makes  of  "the  ignorant,  self- 
conceited  inefficiency  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  who  held  the  im- 
mediate command  of  that  post,"  to  which  Mr.  Dawson  attributes 
the  defeat  at  Brooklyn.  Even  if  this  were  so,  it  might  be'  put  in 
words  more  courteous  to  a  man  whose  name  is  one  of  our  national 
treasures. 

The  publishers  are  issuing  this  standard  history  in  excellent  style, 
as  its  high  merit  deserves.  Their  enterprise  and  taste  ought  to  find 
an  ample  and  prompt  reward  from  the  lovers  of  good  literature. 
The  earlier  volumes  of  the  series  as  yet  unpublished,  will  be  put  to 
press  with  as  little  delay  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  allow. 
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'3. — Life  of  Robert  Owen*  12mo.  Philadelphia :  Aahmead  &  Evans. 
1866. 

Owen's  life,  as  he  lived  and  recorded  it,  was  a  much  more  elabo- 
rate "  Liber  pro  i'nsipiente'*  than  the  old  monk  wrote  against  Anselm, 
and  a  thoroughly  futile  " Plea"  for  him  who  says  that  there  is  "no 
God"  in  or  over  the  world. 

His  beginnings  were  unique  and  not  hopeful,  though  indicative  of 
great  power.  At  seven,  he  had  triumphed  over  a  weak  and  unwise 
parental  government  by  sheer  self-will ;  at  ten,  he  was  out  in  the 
world  shifting  for  himself  with  much  success  ;  before  twenty,  he  was 
partner  in  an  extensive  cotton  factory,  with  its  entire  management  in 
his  own  hands  involving  the  control  of  several  hundreds  of  opera- 
tives, and  the  lucrative  employment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  Meanwhile  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  Religion  is  the 
source  of  the  bulk  of  human  troubles,  and  that  Fatalism  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  character  and  conduct.  At  this  early  date,  he  had 
adopted  the  creed  from  which  he  never  swerved  :  "  That  the  quali- 
ties of  a  man  are  forced  upon  him  by  nature  ;  that  his  language,  re- 
ligion, and  habits  are  forced  upon  him  by  society — nature  giving  him 
the  qualities  which  society  directs."  Elsewhere  he  maintained,  in 
exact  accord  with  this  opinion — ^that  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  esteem 
or  disesteem  difTerent  kinds  of  disposition  and  action,  as  it  would  be 
to  praise  a  tall,  fine  tree,  or  to  censure  one  that  was  scrawny  and 
rough  with  warts ;  as  it  would  be  to  blame  a  cow  with  cnimpled 
horn,  or  to  eulogize  a  blade  of  wheat  because  it  is  an  inch  or  two 
taller  than  its  neighbors,  pp.  25,  115,  116. 

This  was  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  the  social  reformer  under- 
took to  build  ;  and  he  built  nothing  which  did  not  tumble  down  be- 
fore it  was  old  enough  to  need  repairs.  His  opferations  at  New  Lan- 
ark, Scotland;  were  based  upon  a  capital  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  and,  besides  their  great  pecuniary  success,  bestowed  unusual 
comfort  upon  the  laboring  classes  around  him.  Mr.  Owen  had  great 
administrative  resources,  and  a  truly  benevolent  heart.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  real  germ  of  the  New  Lanark  humanitarian  improve- 
ment lay  back  in  the  thorough  Christian  philanthropy  and  wisdom 
of  its  former  proprietor,  Mr.  Dale,  whose  daughter  Owen  had  mar- 
ried. That  was  by  far  the  most  successful  of  his  communities,  and 
there  he  gathered  fruit  which  was  not  of  the  seed  of  his  planting. 
His  own  independent  experiments,  as  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana, 
were  the  completest  failures  conceivable.  It  is  laughable  to  measure 
the  actual  duration  of  that  Western  enterprise  undertaken  afler  the 
breakdown  of  all  his  schemes  in  the  old  country,  and  now  no  more — 
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with  tLe  tea  tbooiaBd  yeftrft'  1^9e  on  ir^hich  hk  foUo'w^rdbere  began 
their  operations.  Did  he  think  the  Methusalehs  were  coming  back 
again  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  ? 

It  is  computed  that  this  good  natured  and  most  energetic  enthusi* 
ast  sunk  $200,000  in  his  various  plans  and  speculations  to  bring 
in  the  social  millennium,  the  advent  of  which  he  was  always  sure  was 
just  ahead.  We  admire  his  unconquerable  hopefulness,  and  the  per- 
fect equanimity  with  whieh  he  settled  the  bills  of  his  expensive  fail- 
ures, and  of  others  as  well.  But,  as  the  biographer  suggests,  if  no- 
body was  responsible  for  any  thing,  but  all  character  and  life  and 
fortune,  or  its  missing,  be  ruled  absolutely  by  circumstances,  he  had 
no  ground  for  complaint.  He  was  baffled  at  all  points,  tried  vainly 
to  get  into  Parliament,  to  get  the  ear  of  rulers,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
world,  but  never  for  a  moment  had  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  himself 
as  the  predestinated  saviour  of  society.  He  was  a  most  singular 
mixture  of  business  sagacity  and  theoretical  absurdity.  Could  men 
only  be  taken  away  from  where  they  were,  and  set  down,  in  paral- 
lelograms as  communities  living  in  common,  under  his  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  educational,  industrial,  sanitary  and  general  government, 
without  atiy  religion  to  hamper  them,  they  would  inevitably  be  happy, 
virtuous,  well  to  do  in  every  respect,  because  the  '^  circumstances" 
would  all  be  right,  and,  of  course,  two  and  two  must  make  four. 
But  what  a  presmnption  was  this  attempting  to  create  these  omnipo- 
tent ^^  circumstances'* !  Yet  Owen  the  elder  thought  himself  able  for 
this  task,  if  others  had  only  not  been  in  his  way.  Alasj  alas  I  His 
egotism  was  equal  to  his  theorizing.  He  writes  himself  in  his  autobi- 
ography, amid  his  socialistic  failures,  as  ^^  by  far  the  most  popular 
individual  in  the  civilized  world."  And  when,  shortly  after,  on  the 
Continent,  he  falls  iq  with  some  distinguished  persons,  he  says : 

**  We  fbur^lA  Place,  Cuvier,  Pietefc  and  myseir--M&et  often.  La  Place 
and  Cuvier  were  at  the  head  of  their  respective  sciences;  Pbofeasor  Pictel 
was  at  the  head  of  the  savans  of  Europe ;  and  I  was  now  considered  by 
these  men  as  the  advanced  mind  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  hujiian  na- 
ture.^'    p.  160. 

We  most  give  oQe  other  illustration  of  this  overweening  self-esli* 
mation  as  quoted  from  his  ikatobiogi*aphy-^it  ia  but  one  aoaoilg 
many: 

**  There  would  have  beeti  do  difficolt^  in  foiling,  without  individual 
punishment  or  reward,  a  good  character  upon  all,"  at  New  Lanark,  '*iior 
in  enabling  them  with  pleasure  to  surround  themselves,  at  all  times,  with 
a  superfluity  of  the  most  valuable  wealth,  if  I  bad  bad  the  means  to  create, 
on  a  new  foundation  and  site,  the  combination  of  conditions  which  can 
alone  effect  these  f esults.    Society  has  never  yet  put  it  in  my  power  to 
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•how  the  world  an  example  o^  theae  conditions ;  alUiongh  it  is  the  Ugheirt 
and  most  permanent  interest  of  all  that  this  example  should  be  given  in 
my  lifetime,  because  my  experience  in  scientific,  practical  arrangements 
for  superseding  evil  by  good  conditions,  is  the  only  experience  of  that 
idiaracter  yet  known  to  the  world.**    pp.  76, 77. 

Owen's  main  nistAke  waa  the  rejection  of  Qkriatianity  from  hid 
own  individiial  fiedth,  ftsd  fix>m  all  his  scheming  for  human  improve* 
xnent  and  elevation.  The  BiUe,  the  ehurcfai  the  entire  Christian 
evangelization  was  to  him  nothing  as  a  temporal  or  eternal  salvation 
for  men.  His  total  religion  was  secukriam.  No  (me  need  doubt  his 
philanthropy*  He  was  not  a  sour,  bitter,  recalcitratiag  inMel4  Bui 
infidel  he  was^  if  the  word  applies  to  any  one*  He  had  no  God  in 
all  his  studies  lor  his  race,  and  his  work  has  been  blown  away  aA 
the  down  of  a  thistle  on  the  strong  breeze. 

We  thank  the  aaonymous  author  or  editor  of  this  volmne  for  its 
timely  aid  in  arresting  the  Godless  humanitarianism  of  the  day.  It 
ahonld  be  in  every  parish,  town  and  circulating  library  in  the  land* 
Our  wolfing  peof^e  should  read  and  digest  it.  The  biographer  haa 
done  his  task  in  a  good  spirit  and  with  much  ability.  It  is  not  a 
preaching  biogr^hy,  yet  it  contains  a  great  aad  most  solemn  sermon* 
It  is  elegantly  issued,  with  a  good  index.  We  only  want,  in  addition^ 
now  and  then,  a  marginal  figure  to  indicate  the  age  of  the  subject  of 
the  memoir.  This  would  spare  the  reader  the  labor  of  some  cipher* 
ing,  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  years.  Will  oar  publishers  of 
such  books  bear  this  in  mind? 

4.— 2^  Pilgrim's  WaUet;  or,  Scraps  of  Travel  Gathered  in  £ng^ 
land,  Sraace  and  Germany.  By  Gilbert  Havbn.  12mo.  New 
York  3  Hard  Sb  Houghton,    Boston :  £«  P.  Dutton  Sb  Co.     Id66« 

.  Two  classes  of  persons,  this  author  tells  us,  are  fond  of  reading 
travels :  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  seen  the  places 
described.  This  is  a  large  generalization,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
clever  way  of  putting  things.  We  think  the  first  kind  of  people  have 
the  greater  enjoyment  here,  and  principally  from  an  aroma  of  pleas- 
ant memories  which  starts  up  as  one  turns  such  pages,  like  the  fra- 
grance of  some  rich  flower  not  yet  quite  exhausted. 

Mr.  Haven  has  some  excellent  points  as  a  tourist.  He  has  the 
true  wayfaring  nonchalance^  san^froid^  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call 
it,  which  takes  every  thing  cheerily,  is  quick-witted  to  adapt  untried 
means  to  desired  but  not  readily  compassed  ends  ;  which  makes  the 
best  of  a  bod  bargain,  and  the  most  of  a  small  opportunity.  He 
has  a  sharp  eye,  a  genial  temper,  a  warm  sympathy  with  human 
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rights,  and  a  Christian  disposition  which  shows  itself  heartily  and 
not  obtrusively.  He  describes  natural  scenery  well,  and  is  at  home 
in  writing  about  men  and  society.  We  do  not  endorse  all  his  judg- 
ments upon  the  latter  ;  probably  he  would  not  very  stiffly  defend  some 
of  his  shades  of  opinion  respecting  individuals  and  institutions. 
There  is  room  to  differ  about  these  matters,  and  not  much  call  to 
exercise  this  liberty,  we  freely  say,  in  this  volume  ;  while  our  trav- 
eller sets  forth  in  it  an  affluent  repast  to  please  the  eye  and  nourish 
the  intellect  of  his  readers. 

As  the  author  takes  us  over  a  well-worn  route,  we  query  if  he 
does  not  dwell  longer  than  is  needful,  and  best  for  the  effect  of  his 
descriptions,  on  some  of  the  objects  and  personages  of  his  attention. 
We  have  found  our  interest  flagging  here  and  there  in  some  of  these 
long-drawn  aisles  of  meditation  or  of  criticism.  Yet  this  is  one  of 
those  questions  of  taste  about  which  people  will  have  their  own  no- 
tions ;  and  in  thefte  days  there  is  a  wonderful  gift  of  continuance  in 
many  of  the  reading  tribe.  He  is  transparent  as  daylight  in  report* 
inghis  follies,  and  even  in  confessing  his  sins.  *^  My  first  Sabbath," 
in  Paris,  ''  I  broke  in  gratifying  curiosity  rather  than  kept  in  wor- 
ship :"  a  thing  which,  we  fancy,  has  oftener  been  done  than  acknowl- 
edged. 

Mr.  Haven  disports  himself  very  freely  in  the  use  of  our  vernacu- 
lar, as  witness  such  words  among  others,  as — crumblelese,  renowned 
(as  an  active  verb,)  extraest,  baubleish,  ivyest,  twistifications,  valae- 
lessness,  artisticality.  Miss  Nancyisms.  Another  of  his  fancies  is  to 
double  words  upon  themselves,  as  ^^to  make  the  sport  sportful," 
*^  agreeably  agree,"  and  the  like.  These  give  to  his  composition  a 
kind  of  piebald  agility  and  frolicsomeness  which  is  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant, and,  if  any  where  permissible,  may  claim  a  license  in  the 
rattling  along  of  a  tourist's  note-book.  Yet,  we  doubt  if  that  license 
will  stand  in  a  court  of  high  literary  appeal.  Our  language  is  motly 
enough  already,  and  should  not  be  tricked  out  in  a  harlequin  dress  too 
much  ad  libitum.  Mr.  Haven  exhibits  a  scholarly  culture  and  a  va- 
ried ability  which  do  not  require  these  aids  to  give  his  periods  sali- 
ence and  point.  "  Raphael  has  that  perfect  perfection  which  we 
shall  see  perfected  in  Florence  and  Rome" — is  not  deftly  but 
clumsily  tautological.  There  is  too  much  '*  perfection"  here  even 
for  as  thorough  a  Wesley  an  as  our  author.  But  he  does  not  often 
stumble  thus. 

We  presume  his  wallet  has  not  been  emptied  by  these  chapters. 
Will  he  give  us  some  more  of  his  pilgrim  souvenirs  from  the  rich 
and  beautiful  Morningland  ?  We  should  love  to  follow  him  among 
the  isles  of  the  jS^gean  and  under  the  shadows  of  Lebanon.    Nor 
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shall  w«  quarrel  with  him  if  even  there  he  should  find  that  all  is  not 
gold  which  glitters,  and  should  saj  so  with  the  same  honest  blunt- 
ness  with  whioh  he  detects  the  sham  of  not  a  little  which  he  hunted 
up,  farther  westward,  with  much  pains,  only  to  discover  that  great 
expectations  are  not  always  equivalent  to  great  fulfilments.  This  is 
one  of  his  better  points  as  a  traveller — that  he  knows  what  is  "fuss 
and  feathers"  when  he  sees  it,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  label  it  accord- 
ingly. He  is  one  of  those  Americans,  too,  who  is  never  ashamed  of 
hb  own  country,  and  has  full  faith  in  the  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  as  the  highest  style  of  social  nobil- 
ity  and  security. 

5. — The  Structure  of  Animal  Life.    By  Louis  Agassiz.  8vo.   New 

York :  Charles  Scribner  <&  Co.     1866.     [Boston :  Lee  &  Shep- 

ard.] 

Ik  accordance  with  the  foundation  of  the  Graham  Lectures  in 
Brooklyn,  to  which  series  the  present  course  belongs,  the  distin- 
guished naturalist  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  illustrating  the 
"  Power,  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God,"  from  the  organisms  of  the 
animal  creation.  He  pursues  this  object  through  such  topics  as  the 
different  plans  of  structure  among  animals ;  the  relative  gradation 
of  the  animal  kingdom ;  remote  antiquity  of  animal  life  as  shown  in 
the  coral  reefe ;  man  the  ultimate  object  of  the  physical  history  of 
the  earth  ;  triple  coincidence  in  the  succession,  gradation,  and  growth 
of  animals ;  evidence  of  an  intelligent  and  constantly  creative  mind 
in  the  plans  and  variations  of  structure.  These  subjects  are  made 
popularly  intelligible  by  the  lecturer's  transparent  language  and  logic, 
and  by  the  aid  also  of  diagrams  and  other  drawings,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  those  who  have  listened  to  him  know  how  facile  is  his 
chalking  on  the  blackboard. 

The  exordium  of  the  first  lecture  will  attract  attention  from  the 
personal  allusion  with  which  the  professor  commences.  He  states 
the  position  of  science  as — 

"  The  questioning,  doubting  element  in  human  progress ;  and  when  that 
has  gone  far  enough,  it  begins  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  such  a  way  as 
will  never  harm  true  religion,  or  cause  any  reasonable  apprehension  to  the 
real  and  sincere  Christian.  Such  is  my  conviction ;  and  while  I  am  con- 
sidered on  one  side,  as  an  infidel,  and  decried  on  the  other,  in  scientific 
circles,  as  a  bigot,  as  one  who  follows  the  lead  of  a  Creed  rather  than  that 
of  Science,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  am  neither ;  and  that»  if  you  will 
receive  these  lectures  in  the  simplicity  with  which  I  offer  them,  you  will 
find  I  have  not  deceived  you."    pp.  2,  3. 

This  claim  for  an  independent  prosecution  of  scientifie  researches 
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is  wkoSj  nglit.  It  is  both  morallj  and  radonallj  neoeMsiy.  K« 
^at^gent  believer  in  tlie  Bible  need  question  it,  or  fear  anj  danger 
from  it  to  that  revelation  of  tirath,  in  the  heads  of  an  hooesl  aad 
coiapetent  investigator.  A  colliaion  between  tiie  two,  if  God  be. 
the  author  of  both*  can  no  more  oecnrt  ibaa  beiweeA  two  paraUel 
lines  however  far  extended.  But  tfa&  question  of  JVooraL  purpose,  of 
thorough  researeh,  is  aa  open  one  in  each  indivUaal  inqairj,  whidi 
every  man  must  be  willing  fairljr  to  meet  who  essays  to  determieus 
the  weighty  issues  here  involved.  The  preseat  woric  is  a  model  in 
its  department,  both  in  the  beautiful  simplicily  ok  its  spint^  the  ea^ 
handling  of  its  materials,  and  in  the  tendency  of  its  argument  to  con^ 
firm  a  religious  faith  in  the  character  and  government  of  a  God  able, 
to  create  and  worthy  to  rule  the  universe. 

6.— The  LeUers  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  MozaH;  1769—1791.  Traas- 
lated  from  the  collection  of  Ludwig  NohL  J^  La]>7  WiuLLA^CB. 
With  a  portrait  and  facsimile.  Two  Volumes*.  12mo«  New 
York :  Hurd  <&  Houghton.     1866. 

A  GLIMPSE  at  Mozart,  in  the  charming  Mosical  Sketches  by  E5se 
Folko,  gave  us  an  idea  of  him  as  a  golden  winged  humming^bind  in 
the  choir  of  human  songsters,  which  aptly  aocords  with  the  beandful 
aerial  face  and  figure  of  the  uMit^ro  at  the  beginning  of  these  voK 
umes.  Those  liquid  eyes  take  us  ci^ve  at  the  first  glance,  and  wa 
dive  into  the  letters  upon  which  they  threw  their  light,  with  an  assov-. 
ance  of  pleasure,  and  as  if  welcomed  along  by  witdting  echoes  of 
J^Uah  melody.  They  are  full  bf  the  life  of  a  delicate,  sensitive^. im-. 
passioned  soul,  open  to  the  impression  of  everydiing  pure,  noble, 
lovely,  dwelling  in  a  world  of  its  own^  in  which  we  only  wish  that 
U  could  so  have  dwelt  as  not  to  feel  the  sharp  points,  of  social  mean* 
ness  and  hardness  of  heart,  with  which  this  child'-man  had  to  make  a 
very  close  and  li&^long  aequaintanoe. 

This  throws  a  sombre  hue  over  the  whole,  which  deepens  aa  die 
years  wear  on.  Mozart  was  poor,  and  his  palxoos  deaU  more  in 
compliments  than  in  solid  benefits*  He  knew  his  own  immeasurable 
superiority  to  all  his  musical  rivals,  but  he  was  compelled  to  see  pre* 
tentious  mediocrity  rewarded  with  the  emoluments  which  were  doe 
to  genius.  Toiline^  in  the  most  faithful  spirit  of  artnlevotion,  to  turn 
a  wooden  into  a  golden  age,  to  educate  his  countrymen  up  to  a 
standard  of  true  taste  and  culture  in  his  beloved  studies,  he  wore 
himself  out  prematurely  at  his  tadk,  and  died  at  thirty-five,  with  his 
unfinished  Requiem  in  his  hands — a  touching  emblem  of  his  frag^ 
ment  of  a  life-work. 

These  letters  are  written  in  a  delightfully  off-hand,  fiuniliar,  ob- 
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servant  style,  witii  a  buoyancy  which  is  perpetually  gushing  up 
through  the  melancholy  of  many  an  hour.  They  reveal  a  heart  of 
womanly  affect ionateness,  and  manliest  honor  and  generosity.  The 
collection  is  of  great  value  as  a  study  of  character.  What  a  mock- 
ery almost  are  the  praises  now  lavished  on  his  name  who  was  buried 
by  one  or  two  obscure  friends  in  a  literal  ^^  potter^s  field,"  where  whh- 
in  a  few  months  his  own  wifb  could  not  identify  his  grave,  and  it  has 
never  to  this  day  been  found !  It  is  well  that  such  genius  and  worth 
h&  recognized  and  honored  even  though  late,  rather  than  never ;  but 
it  is  a  shame  that  a  man  like  Mozart  can  live  and  toil  in  a  civilized 
land,  and  be  compeUed  to  wait  for  his  reward  until  it  can  do  him  bo 
earthly  good. 

7. — Children  m»  Seenven  ;  or,  the  Infant  Dead  Redeemed  by  the  Blood 

«f  Jesus;    with  Words  of   Consolation  to  Bereaved  Parents. 

Large  12mo.    Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

1866. 

The  Old  School  Presbyterian  church  here  enters  its  protest,  in  be- 
half of  the  Calvinistic  sisterhood,  against  the  charge  so  often  and 
ignorantly  made  of  her  beKef  in  the  final  perdition  of  all  or  any 
souls  who  die  in  infancy.  Proofe  are  cited  from  such  thorough 
Calvinists  as  Calvin,  Toplady,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  Thomas  Scott, 
Gill,  Junkin,  that  this  dogma  has  never  been  taught  in  Calvinistic 
standards^  or  by  any  of  that  doctrinal  school,  save  here  and  there  an 
ultraist.  The  phrase  in  the  Westminster  Confession,  "elect  infant^,'* 
is  shown  to  have  been  intended  to  indicate,  that  all  infknts  Vho  die  are 
of  that  number.  It  is  shown  with  equal  clearness  that  the  theology 
which  does  consign  these  unfledged  souls  to  "  outer  darkness^  has  its 
home  in  the  churches,  or  sections  of  these,  which  hang  the  fact  of 
salvation  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  as  is  done  by  all  the  high- 
keyed  prelatists  from  Rome  outward.  Oxfbrd  must  accept  this  im- 
peachment as  wen  as  the  modem  Babylon.  These  are  the  cruel  step- 
dames  who  shut  the  infant  host  out  of  Christ's  ^  many  mansions.'^' 
Even  John  Wesley  is  not  altogether  clear  on  this  record.  In  his 
Doctrinal  Tracts,  p.  f  51,  published  by  the  General  Conference,  he 
"  boldly  avows  the  sentiment  that  infants  can  not  ordinarily  be  saved 
without  baptism.  ^  If,'  says  he,  *  inftints  are  guilty  of  original  sm, 
then  they  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism ;  seeing,  in  the  ordinary- 
way,  they  can  not  be  saved,  unless  this  be  washed  away  by  baptism. 
It  has  already  been  proved,*  he  adds,  *  that  this  original  stain  cleaves 
to  every  child  of  man ;  and  that  hereby  they  are  children  of  wrath 
and  liable  to  eternal  damnation.*"  pp.  12,  108. 

The  remainder,  and,  indeed,  the  bulk  of  this  elegant  volume,  is 
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occupied  with  choicely  selected  extracts  and  contributioas,  in  poetij 
and  prose,  consolatory  to  parents  who  have  lost  their  children  in  early 
life.  These  selections  are  from  sources  so  pure  and  high  in  literary 
and  religious  character,  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  them  will  not  be 
likely  to  pall^the  interest  which  they  may  inspire.  The  volume  is 
edited  by  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  that  denomination,  and  is  worthy 
of  its  subject,  and  of  the  church  which  sends  it  forth  on  its  mission 
of  consolation. 

8. — The  Centenary  of  American  Methodism.  A  sketch  of  its  Histo- 
ry, Theology,  Practical  System  and  Success.  By  Abel  Steveks, 
LL.D.     12mo.     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.     1866. 

The  Methodist  church  in  this  country  inaugurates  its  year  of  cen- 
tennial jubilee  by  the  issue  of  this  volume,  for  popular  circulation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  its  membership  what  reasons  it  has 
'''^•r  thanksgiving  over  the  past,  and  for  renewed  efforts  in  the  future. 
The  task  was  committed  to  competent  hands,  and  the  result  is  an  ad- 
mirably arranged  and  lucid  book,  full  of  pertinent  information,  and 
as  valuable  for  permanent  reference  as  for  immediate  ends.  Dr. 
Stevens  answers  historically,  practically,  and  doctrinally,  the  ques- 
tion— '' What  is  Methodism?"  largely  exhibiting,  its  working  sys- 
tem, its  capabilities  and  responsibilities  prospectively.  With  such  a 
record  of  earnest  and  successful  labor  for  Christ  and  man,  we  can 
overlook  what,  at  first  sight,  might  savor  a  little  of  undue  self-grat- 
ulation.  We  do  not  make  this  criticism  on  the  temper  of  the  work, 
albeit  a  kind  of  devout  glamour  might  seem  to  glorify  these  pages  to 
an  outside  spectator.  But  we  shall  never  quarrel  with  any  class  of 
religionists  for  loving  their  own  church  and  believing  in  it  supremely, 
80  far  as  church  organizations  are  concerued. 

We  doubt  if  any  other  work  will  give  the  inquirer  into  this  partic- 
ular branch  of  church  polity,  so  much  of  exactly  the  desirable  sort 
of  knowledge  as  he  can  gather  from  these  pages.  Appended  to  it  is 
the  Creed  of  the  denomination,  and  the  plan  of  the  Jubilee-commem- 
oration for  the  current  year.  This  church  evidently  counts  on  secur- 
ing a  great  momentum  by  these  arrangements.  So  far  as  she  is 
sowing  the  seed  of  a  soundly  Christian  harvest,  we  bid  her  Godspeed. 
But  so  far  as  she  grounds  these  hopes  on  a  special  expansion  of  her 
dogmatic  basis,  on  which  no  little  emphasis  is  here  laid,  we  do  not 
see  our  way  to  wish  her  marked  progress.  We  esteem  it  rather  an 
amiable  weakness  than  a  reliable  intuition,  which  would  regard  the 
illogical  and  inharmonious  theology  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  as  the 
predestined  doctrinal  foundation  of  the  Christian  life  of  the  MiUen- 
nial  age. 
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9. — The  Women  of  Methodism :  Its  Three  Foondreeaee.  Bj  Abel 
Stevens,  LL.D.  12  mo.     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.    1866. 

No  people  understand  the  power  of  a  popular  denominational 
literature  better  than  our  Methodist  brethren  ;  or  are  more  enthusi- 
astic in  building  the  sepulchres  of  their  prophets.  It  is  one  secret  of 
their  almost  unexampled  ^»prit  de  corps.  And,  in  truth,  they  are 
fortunate  in  the  subjects  of  their  hagiology^-its  simple,  fervid,  self- 
denying,  romantic  missionary  zeal.  It  is  unquestionable  that  there 
was  very  much  of  this  in  the  early  movements  of  that  church.  As 
the  years  lengthen  which  throw  that  primitive  devotion  more  re- 
motely into  the  past,  it  is  taking  on  a  yet  mellower  hue  of  Chnstian 
purity ;  the  ivy  and  the  mosses  are  softly  covering  the  rough  and 
jagged  rents  of  the  real  historic  genesis.  So,  when  a  writer  of 
the  acknowledged  skill  and  refined  sensibility  of  Dr.  Stevens  puts 
his  facile  pen  to  these  materials,  we  can  not  fail  to  have  a  book 
suffused  all  over  with  the  sunset  tints  of  a  Protestant  saintliness. 

This  book .  is  written  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Methodist 
Ladies'  Centenary  Association,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  jubilation  of 
the  current  year  by  that  religious  society,  being  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  last  on  ouf  list.  It  includes  sketches  of  Susanna  Wes- 
ley, the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Barbara  Heck,  who  are  thus 
elevated  to  the  honors  of  the  first  three,  with  notices  of  many  of 
their  companions  in  the  evangelical  revival  thus  celebrated.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Methodist  movement  originally  took  in  the  Calvin- 
istic  element  as  no  small  part  of  its  propulsive  force.  The  power  of 
this  mainly  survives  in  the  British  Dissenting  churches.  We  need 
say  no  more  about  the  volume  than  that  it  is  as  attractive  as  a  goond 
religious  novel,  while  it  not  only  is  "founded  on  fact"  (a  very  loose 
phrase  as  currently  employed)  but  is  fact  in  an  unusually  high  and 
pure  region  of  Christian  experience. 

10. — A  Criticcd  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  G^nens^ 
With  a  New  Translation.  By  J.  G.  Mdrphy,  D.  D.,  T.  C.  D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Belfast.  With  a  Preface  by  J.  P.  Tbokp- 
SOH,  D.  p.,  New  York  City.  8vo.  pp.  636.  Andover :  Wai^ 
ren  F.  Draper.  Boston :  Ghould  &  Lincoln.  New  York :  Hurd 
&  Houghton.     1866. 

Db.  Murphy  is  a  native  of  County  Down,  village  of  Comber,  near 
Belfast,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  In  1847,  he  received  his  present  position  of 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Assembly's  College,  Belfast.     He  is  the 
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author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  translator  of  Eeit  on  Kings,  and  has 
a  Commentary  on  Exodus  nearly  ready  for  publication.       , 

The  author  controls  his  exegesis  by  very  strict  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  a  very  close  adhesion  to  the  text,  his  Hebrew  standard  be- 
ing that  of  Van  der  Hooght.  His  views  on  inspiration  are  dear  and 
strong. 

"By  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  the  human  author  is  made  to  per- 
ceive certain  things  divine  and  human,  to  select  such  as  are  to  be  re- 
vealed, and  to  record  these  with  fidelity,  in  the  natural  order,  and  to  the 
proper  end.  The  result  is  a  writing  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  man,  and  all  the  authority  of  God.^*    Introd.     p.  12. 

A  leading  and  most  profitable  thought  with  Prof.  Murphy,  and 
underlying  his  whole  work,  is  that  he  should  explain  the  text  ac- 
cording to  the  obvious  intent  of  the  author  and  the  light  of  his 
times,  so  far  as  these  can  be  had.  ^^  The  usage  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  writer  determines  the  meaning  ;  not  that  of  any  other 
time  ;  not  modern  usage."  "  The  very  first  rule  on  which  the  inter- 
preter is  bound  to  proceed  is  to  assign  to  each  word  the  meaning  it 
commonly  bore  in  the  time  of  the  writer,"  This  so  obviously  just 
rule  for  interpreting  any  ancient  document  cuts  off  a  vast  amount  of 
philosophizing  and  speculating  and  heresy-making  over  the  Scriptures. 
It  rejects  summarily  and  deservedly  the  theory  of  some  that  an 
ancient  writing  may  mean  all  that  we  can  get  into  its  words,  instead 
of  all  that  we  can  get  out  of  them  by  a  proper  use  of  the  lexicons  and 
grammars,  contemporaneous  history  and  common  surroundings  of  the 
author.  This  safe  and  leading  principle  ^f  a  good  interpreter  of 
either  a  sacred  or  secular  document  he  enforces  by  another  and  mbre 
specific  rule :  *^  The  usage  of  common  life  determines  the  meaning 
of  a  word  or  phrase ;  not  that  of  philosophy."  So  he  saves  inspira- 
tion, while  he  escapes  a  score  of  wordy  contests  with  science,  leaving 
the  savans  an  unbounded  field. 

So  between  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  '*in  the  be- 
ginning," and  the  creation  of  man,  he  says  the  Hebrew  warrants  an 
indefinite  space  of  time.  The  geologist,  therefore,  can  have  all 
the  ages  he  wishes  for  his  rocks  and  fossils  to  grow  into  hard  facts. 
The  Bible  is  not  in  the  way  at  all.  Prof.  Agassiz  wants  twenty-four 
thousand  years  to  make  a  breadth  of  sixteen  miles  of  coral  reef  on 
the  Florida  shores,  and  ''  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  to  build 
that  prolongation  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  which  is  entirely 
made  up  of  coral  reefs."  Animal  Structure,  Lecture  lU.  Very 
well.  Hebraists  and  biblicists  give  him  and  those  slow  building  in- 
sects all  the  cycles  of  time  they  ask.  And  it  is  high  time  that  sacred 
gcholarship  and     verent  science  unite  understandingly  and  cordially 
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to  nnfoldj^eachf  or  itself,  and  jet  liarmoniouslj,  the  true  revelation  of 
the  Great  Grod.  Indeed,  substantially,  we  think  thej  have  already 
done  so. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  Deluge,  Dr.  W,  remarks  :  '-'The  land  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  known  to  man. 
This,  with  an  unknown  margin  beyond  it,  was  covered  with  waters. 
But  this  is  all  that  the  Scripture  warrants  us  to  assert."  Of  Noah's 
flood  in  New  England  or  Oregon  or  Australia  we  can  say  nothing, 
because  Moses  knew  nothing  of  their  localities,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  supposed  to  have  referred  to  them.  He  meant  only  to  affirm 
that  the  waters  prevailed  over  the  land  so  far  as  man  had 
wandered  or  the  regions  become  known.  "The  whole  work  was 
manifestly  the  Lord's  doing,  from  first  to  last."  Speculation,  there- 
fore, is  not  called  on  to  raise  or  solve  hypothetic  difficulties,  while 
candid  science  may  well  be  trusted  to  dispose  of  all  evident  physical 
facts.  A  miracle  does  not. require  explanation.  We  confess  to  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  in  this  Commentary  for  this  thing,  that  the 
author  does  not  feel  called  on  to  go,  in  his  exegesis,  beyond  the  text 
and  the  light  of  the  times  when  it  was  written. 

He  resolves  the  book  of  Genesis  into  eleven  divisions^  according 
to  topics.  Concerning  the  ''document  theory"  of  the  book  he  says  : 
"Whether  these  primary  documents  were  originally  composed  by 
Moses,  or  came  into  his  hands  from  earlier  sacred  writers,  and  were 
by  him  revised  and  combined  into  his  great  work,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. The  latter  of  the  above  suppositions  is  not  inconsistent  with 
Moses  being  reckoned  the  responsible  author  of  the  whole  collection." 

In  fitting  up  the  chaotic  material  for  the  home  of  vegetable  and 
animal  and  human  life,  he  lays  the  highest  claim  to  a  divine  and  cr^ 
ating  power.  "Chemical  forces,  as  the  prime  agents,  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  here,  as  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  production  of 
the  results  in  question." 

The  style  of  the  writing  is  peculiarly  good,  being  simple,  clear, 
and  quite  free  from  scholastic  words  and  hybrid  English,  such  as  we 
find  in  Bengel.  We  quote  an  illustrative  passage  from  the  comments 
on  the  first  verse  of  Genesis : 

''This  simple  sentence  denies  atheism ;  for  it  assumes  the  being  of  Grod. 
It  denies  polytheism,  and  among  its  various  forms,  the  doctrine  of  two 
eternal  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  for  it  confesses  the 
one  Eternal  Creator.  It  denies  materialism ;  for  it  asserts  the  creation  of 
matter.  It  denies  pantheism ;  for  it  assumes  the  existence  of  God  before 
all  things,  and  apart  from  them.  It  denies  iatalism ;  for  it  involves  the 
fireedom  of  the  Eternal  Being.'* 

That  is  good  English,  strikingly  reminding  us  ot  Wetfster. 
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We  notice  some  changeSy  sot  all  of  them  agreeable,  n  tbe  apelling 
of  proper  names :  Amorah  for  Gomorrah ;  Ferath  for  Eu^rates, 
following  exactly  the  Hebrew;  Habel  for  Abel,  and  Henok  for 
Enoch,  as  if  they  we're  Englishmen.  Some  idea  of  the  theology 
of  the  volume  may  be  had  from  the  remarks  on  the  sin  of  Adam  as 
our  "head." 

'*The  first  man  was  potentially  the  race,  and  so  long  as  he  stands  alone, 
actually  the  whole  race  for  the  time.  His  acts,  then,  are  those  not  merely 
of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race.  ...  K  the  first  of  a  race  fall,  before 
he  has  any  offspring,  the  race  is  fallen.  The  guilt,  the  depravity,  the 
penalty,  all  belong  to  the  race.    This  is  a  great  mystery.^    p.  126. 

This  Commentary  is  in  noble  contrast  with  the  most  of  the  popular 
German  Commentaries,  so  destructive,  irreverent,  and  rationalizing ; 
and  it  impresses  us  more  deeply  than  ever  with  the  idea  that  an  ex- 
perimental Christian  alone  is  fit  to  expound  the  Wofd  of  God.  We 
hail  this  volume  as  leading  a  return  to  an  older  and  better  method  of 
unfolding  the  Bible.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  well  ex- 
ecuted by  its  enterprising  publisher ;  being  a  comfort  to  the  eyes. 

11.  —  MasMchuaetts  Ecdeaictstical  Law,  By  Edwabd  Buck,  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar.  12mo.  pp.  810.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincofai. 
1866. 

We  are  surprised  that  some  one  has  not  undertaken  this  work  be- 
fore. The  issues  growing  out  of  our  early  church  and  state  rela^ 
tions,  the  cases  carried  up  by  our  church  polities  to  the  courts,  and  our 
statutes  affecting  parishes  and  churches,  were  scattered  through  our 
law  books  and  ecclesiastical  literature  for  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  There  was  great  need  to  gather  and  digest  them. 
Mr.  Buck  has  shown  much  diligence  in  this  commendable  under- 
taking, and  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  those  interested.  For  a 
first  work  of  the  kind  it  is  perhaps  as  well  prepared  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. We  should  have  been  pleased  with  more  of  the  legal  pre- 
cision in  its  style  that  pertains  to  law  books.  It  contains,  too, 
much  matter  that  is  foreign  to  the  title,  and  no  way  auxiliary  to  the 
exposition  of  the  subject  in  hand.  As  on  pp.  79—80  we  have  the 
ereed  of  the  Universalists,  and  the  sources  of  information  indi- 
cated for  knowing  the  creed  of  the  Unitarians ;  the  Barnes  and 
Beecher  trials  in  the  Presbyterian  church  are  spread  out  on  pp.  99-— 
seq. ;  then  come  fuU  references  to  information  on  the  interdenomina- 
tional conflicts  of  the  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyte- 
rians, Universalists  and  Romanists;  with  critiques  referred  to  on 
leading  Protestant  divines*    This  is  all  good,  but  it  stands  in  the 
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Tray  of  tlie  reader  of  Masaacliasetts  Eccle»ia9tical  Law,  because  it  is 
oat  of  place  in  sueh  a  book.  So,  closing  the  chapter  of  laws  con- 
cerniog  meeting-hoases,  we  have  references  to  discussions  on  their 
architecture  and  ventilation.  Such  lack  of  order  in  selecting  mate- 
rial for  the  volume,  under  the  title,  gives  an  impression  of  possible 
looseness  in  matters  truly  relevant  and  most  important. 

We  notice  also  an  unfortunate  mingling  of  the  opinions  of  single 
and  even  ex^parte  councils  with  ecclesiastical  laws  proper  and  court 
decisions.  In  some  instances,  opinions  ex-parte^  adverse  to  mutual 
councils  preceding,  and  on  questions  yet  undecided,  are  thus  lifted 
up  to  a  place  among  statutes,  and  judicial  conclusions,  and  are-even 
oJled  "semi-judicial." 

We  miss  more  than  anything  else,  in  this  volume,  that  clear  dis- 
crimination between  legal  authority  and  the  opinion  of  council ;  and 
this  we  were  warrranted  in  expecting,  in  a  work  bearing  a  profes- 
sional tide,  and  from  a  professional  pen,  and  in  the  exact  department 
of  civil  law. 

In  simple  fact  Mr.  Buck  has  a  part  of  another  book  in  this  one, 
and  which  ought  soon  to  be  compiled  and  issued :  A  Digest  of  Im- 
portant Congregational  Councils,  Mutual  and  Ex  Parte.  There 
have  been  a  hundred  or  so  of  such  councils,  and  we  ought  now  to 
have  our  Congregational  House  and  Publisher  and  Bookstore  for 
this  and  other  denominational  issues. 

Few  books  are  more  suggestive  than  this  one  of  the  progress  we  have 
been  making  in  civil  legislation  and  ecclesiastical  management,  and 
we  close  it  with  the  full  persuasion  that  our  own  church  polity, 
as  a  system,  is  far  from  finished.  For  one  vrishing  to  read  j}p  on 
any  legal  branch  of  it,  this  work  would  be  a  great  help,  specially  for 
ita  many  references  to  authorities  and  sources  of  information. 

12. — Social  Life  of  the  Chinese :  with  some  account  of  their  Reli- 
gious, Governmental,  Educational,  and  Business  Customs  and 
Opinions.  By  Eev.  Justus  Doolittle.  With  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Illustrations.  2  Vols.  12mo.  New  York ;  Harper  <&  Brothers, 
1866.     [Boston :  A.  WUliams  &  Co.] 

How  a  people  live  who  number  one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
earth,  would  be  a  matter  of  great  interest,  even  if  they  had  less 
claim  to  the  honors  of  civilization  than  this  monosyllabic,  bald- 
headed  race.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  into  any  very  close 
rapport  with  such  outside  barbarians,  to  realize  that  they  are,  in  any 
literal  sense,  our  brethren :  yet  this  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  and 
if  we  do  not  go  to  them  to  get  acquainted,  they  are  coming  to  us  in 
large  enough  immigration  to  make  it  quite  necessary  lor  us  to  try  at 
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least  to  understand  their  natnre  and  habits.  We  never  look  on  one 
of  these  people  in  such  illustrations,  for  example,  as  these,  without 
almost  doubting  if  they  are  men  at  all.  But  as  thej  fully  return 
this  compliment  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  course  it  proves 
nothing  except  the  universality  of  self  conceit ;  that  is,  the  lack  of 
"the  giftie  •  .  to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us." 

It  is  a  vice  of  our  Western  civilization  that  it  affects  so  general  a 
contempt  of  Oriental  character  and  life.  In  plain  prose  we  have 
gone  as  unwisely  into  this  tendency,  as  in  our  poetic  fancies  we  have 
foolishly  run  into  the  other  extreme.  Those  eastern  peoples  are 
neither  the  horrors  which  the  poets  make  them,  nor  the  ogres  which 
the  "touch  and  go"  style  of  travellers  have  generally  i>ictured  them. 
We  can  not  understand  them  by  looking  up  to  them  in  the  clouds, 
nor  down  upon  them  as  mere  animals.  We  must  get  some  sort  of  a 
level  range  upon  them  and  their  ways,  if  we  are  ever  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  condition.  This  is  what  our  author  aims  to  put 
us  in  the  course  of  doing,  so  far  as  the  most  populous  of  those 
nations  is  concerned,  through  these  minute  and  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  their  every  day  existence.  Next  to  living  ^onong  them,  as 
he  has  so  long  done,  we  can  imagine  no  better  medium  than  this  of 
making  their  acquaintance. 

No  people  have  better  succeeded  than  the  Chinese  in  spreading 
over  themselves  a  pretentious  varnish  of  social  culture.  They  have 
continued  to  secure  from  both  European  and  American  publicists  no 
little  special  pleading  in  behalf  of  their  educational  and  govern- 
mental advanced  standing,  as  well  as  their  industrial  and  even  moral 
proficiency.  Professor  Draper  of  New  York  has  given  us  a  recent 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  writing.  We  are  requested  to  believe 
that  those  disciples  of  Confucius  are  scarcely  in  need  of  tuition 
from  abroad  to  amend  their  institutions  in  any  of  these  respects. 
No  one  need  doubt  that  they  are  a  busy,  ingenious,  subtile  race  ;  that 
they  cherish  a  great  regard  for  their  ancestors,  making  this  indeed 
the  sum  of  their  religious  faith  and  practice  ;  that  they  have  some 
good  proverbial  philosophy,  and  a  sort  of  wise  demureness  about 
them  which  is  very  impressive.  But  with  a  vast  amount  and  re- 
finement of  artificial  habits,  they  are  essentially  barbarian  in  their 
institutions  of  government  and  society.  Their  practice  of  the  use- 
ful arts  is  awkward  as  it  is  antiquated,  and  their  pretentions  to  the 
fine  arts  are  whimsical  and  unnatural  as  is  their  absurd  costume. 
Their  government  is  as  despotic  as  it  is  corrupt.  Their  religion  is  a 
parody  on  that  idea.  Their  morals  are  wretched.  They  are  cruel, 
deceitful,  licentious,  revengeful,  rapacious.  They  are  intensely  vain 
of  their  educational  establishments,  but  these  are  a  treadmill  of 
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effete  conventionalism,  putting  the  mind  into  much  the  same 
cramps  as  encase  and  dwarf  their  children's  feet.  In  short,  we  seem 
tp  reach  here  the  perfection  of  elaborated  puerility — a  stupendous 
system  of  most  painstaking  frivolity.  Were  is  not  for  their  terri- 
torial and  numerical  bigness,  these  Chinese  surely  never  could  have 
commanded  much  attention  or  gained  much  importance  among  the 
nations.  We  honestly  doubt  if  fewer  desirable  traits  of  character 
can  be  found  in  any  of  the  semi-civilized  populations  of  the  earth. 

All  this,  however,  makes  them  a  study  of  great  interest  as  a  pecu- 
liar sample  of  humanity.  Mr.  Doolittle  furnishes  most  ample  ma- 
terial for  such  study.  His  volumes  are  a  museum  of  specimens 
from  almost  every  section  of  this  curious  social  and  national  forma^ 
tion.  He  deals  in  facts  as  exclusively  as  Mr.  Gradgrind.  For 
theorizing  and  generalizing  he  has  no  taste.  He  never  puts  his  dis- 
sected atlas  together.  Here  are  the  pieces ;  any  one  who  chooses 
may  fit  them  into  a  whole.  He  has  no  philosophy  of  this  peculiarly 
conditioned  subject ;  but  he  can  tell  what  he  has  seen  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct way.  This  is  his  chosen  field,  and  we  do  not  find  fault  with 
him  for  confining  himself  so  strictly  to  it.  No  one  has  wrought  so 
carefully  over  it,  and  the  harvest  is  plenteous. 

It  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  his  sketches  to  our  confidence, 
that  numerous  intelligent  readers  of  them,  on  their  first  publication 
at  Hong  Kong,  advised  their  republication  in  a  more  permanent 
form,  while  this  mode  of  their  production  has  fixed  upon  them  some 
literary  infelicity  in  the  way  of  repetition  and  looseness  of  con- 
struction, that  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  volumes  been 
written  as  a  more  continuous  and  severe  study.  But  this  might 
have  made  them  less  various  and  circumstantial;  and  on  the 
whole  they  probably  are  a  better  expression  of  their  author's  infor- 
mation and  litefary  workmanship  in  this  form  than  in  any  other. 
We  have  a  friend  who  never  can  bear  to  put  pen  for  any  authorial 
effort,  to  a  clear  full  sheet  of  paper,  it  stifiens  up  so  coldly  the  flow 
of  his  thought,  but  give  him  an  unlimited  pile  of  old  circulars  and 
letters,  and  his  genius  disports  upon  their  backs  with  refreshing  ex- 
uberance. In  some  such  way,  we  fancy,  these  comely  volumes  are 
due  to  their  newspaporial  conception,  but  for  which  they  would  not 
have  been  bom.  We  take  them,  therefore,  gratefully,  as  they  are, 
and  value  them  as  the  best  work,  on  the  whole,  within  popular 
reach,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  populous  nation  of  our 
little  globe.  The  illustrations  are  of  the  well  known  excellence  of 
Harper's  wood  engraving. 
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18.— ^ueor^o/«Ae  Peace.  Being  a  History  of  En^nd  from  1681 
to  1854.  With  an  Introdnction  1800  to  1816.  By  Harbust  Mab- 
TiXEAU.     Vol.  III.     Boston :  Walker,  FuUer  &  Co,    1866. 

This  volume  embraces  a  period  of  nine  years,  from  1826  to  1835. 
Perhaps  no  period  of  equal  length  in  the  entire  annals  of  England, 
is  of  more  varied,  or  more  absorbing  interest ;  for  the  statesmen  who 
lived  and  acted  a  p)irt ;  for  great  measures  of  political  reform ;  fi^ 
men  of  science,  and  art  and  brilliant  and  erratic  genius,  the  fierce 
conflicts  of  rising  and  advancing  democracy  with  toryism,  tragic  inci- 
dents, startling  crimes,  the  popular  recoil  from  the  severe  crinodnal 
legislation  of  the  past,  and  the  advancement  of  general  society  to- 
wards a  point  not  yet  reached  of  liberty  and  equality.  Such  names 
as  Canning,  and  Liverpool,  and  Huskisson,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  O'Connell,  and  Brougham,  and  Wellington,  and  Grey,  are  enough 
to  fill  out  a  goodly  historic  period.  And  then  we  have  glimpses 
at  Luke  Hansard,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Tiemey,  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Wm.  Mitford,  and  Edward  Irving  and  Wol- 
laston  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  Arnold  of  Rugby,  with  the 
ideas  and  interests  which  they  represented. 

Among  the  great  measures  carried  in  Parliament,  were  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters, 
the  Catholic-relief  Bill, -and  the  great  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  through  all  the  fierce  agitations  of  that 
stormy  and  perilous  period,  the  characteristic  differences  of 
statesmen :  Canning  combining  the  clear  conception  of  some 
great  principles  with  blinding  prejudice  in  relation  to  others; 
Lord  John  Russell  the  sincere  and  earnest  but  prudent  champion  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  popular  reform ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  intensely 
conservative  in  his  sympathies,  but  of  consummate  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight, at  once  timid  and  bold,  cautious  in  committing  himself,  but 
fearless  and  strong  in  a  crisis,  patriotic  in  his  instincts,  holding 
back  as  long  as  he  could  with  safety,  but  yielding  with  infinite  • 
0  grace  when  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  resist  the  popular  pres- 
sure ;  on  the  whole  a  great  and  wise  and  useful  statesman ;  Wel- 
lington always  clearly  defined  and  frank,  and  positive  in  his  princi- 
ples, and  acting  always  as  he  honestly  believed  to  be  best  on  the 
whole,  for  the  church  and  the  State ;  Brougham  brilliant  and  un- 
stable ;  O'Connell  elegant  and  witty  and  popular  and  dishonest. 

That  England  made  great  progress  during  this  period,  in  much 
needed  political  reforms,  and  philanthn^y,  and  general  social 
amelioration,  all  must  admit.  That  every  change  which* was  in- 
troduced will  be  found  ultimately  to  have  been  the  dictate  of  the 
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highest  wisdom^  it  is  too  earlj  to  assert.  Miss  Martinean  sees 
some  things  through  the  medinm  of  her  own  political  and  religious 
views,  of  course,  but  is  an  honest  chronicler.  The  style  is  not  the 
purest  historic.  For  example  the  commencement  of  the  5th  chap- 
ter :  *'More  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  V*  We  do  not  apprehend  the 
necessity  of  parading  Lord  Eldon's  profanity  as  ob  page  42. 

This  Tolume,  like  the  previous  two,  is  beautiful  in  paper  and  let- 
ter press.     A  fourth  volume  nearly  ready,  will  complete  this  work. 

l4. — Poem$.    ByEDMA  Dean  Proctor-    New  York:    Kurd  <b 
Houghton.     Boston  :  E.  P.  Dutton  <&  Co.     1866. 

This  elegant  little  volume  contains  sixty-nine  pages  of  "National 
Poems,"  and  seventy-nine  of  "Miscellaneous.**  Among^the  former 
are  "The  Stripes  and  Stars,**  "The  Grave  of  Lincoln,'*  "The  Slave 
Sale,'*  etc.  These  were  written  evidently  when  the  pressure  of  the 
great  conflict  was  on  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  are  full  of  high 
toned  patriotism,  sounding  out  in  stirring  numbers.  Among  the 
miscellaneous  poems  are  some  of  great  beauty.  Indeed  we  think 
there  are  very  few  that  are  not.  We  have  marked  "Heart-Deaths,** 
"The  Blue  Bird,"  "Take  Heart,"  and  "The  Priest  and  I."  We 
should  like  "Trust"  better,  if  the  writer  w;ould  tell  us  a  little  more 
clearly  why  she  is  "not  afraid  of  dying."  The  absence  of  the  dis- 
tinct Christian  sentiment  when  the  writer  seems  close  to  it,  is  the 
defect  of  these  really  beautiful  poems*. 

15. — Lucy  Arlyn,    By  J.  T.  T&owb&ii>G£*  12mo.  *  Boston:  Tick- 
Dor  <&  Fields.     1866. 

The  vigor  of  Mr.  Trowbridge's  style,  the  vivacity,  and  at  times 
the  beauty  of  his  conceptions,  are  undeniable.  He  has  a  strong 
sense  of  the  charms  and  the  sublimities  of  nature,  of  which  his  de- 
scriptions of  mountain  and  forest  scenery,  under  the  varying  aspects 
of  the  day  and  the  season^,  furnish  good  illustrations.  He  seizes 
the  bold  features  of  questionable  and  bad  men  and  women  with  a 
firm  grasp,  and  gives  them  a  rough  sort  of  charcoal  sketching  with 
much  effect.  •  Nor  is  he  insensible  to  the  finer  shades  of  human  na- 
ture, though  we  think  him  not  specially  happy  in  their  delineation. 
In  this  story  there  is  small  room  for  the  quiet  movements  of  the 
purest  goodness.  It  is  a  tale  of  excitements  and  adventures  which 
must  be  worked  out,  if  at  all,  by  machinery  of  a  much  higher  pres- 
sure than  that. 

It  is  not  a  wholesome  story  in  its  total  impression.  It  shows  up 
the  folfy  of  being  foolish,  and  the  wickedness  of  being  wicked, 
plainly  enoaffh ;  but  it  is  not  very  {^ain,  after  all,  that  the  author  re- 
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pndiates  the  cause  of  the  thick  coming  troubles  of  most  of  the  peo- 
ple here  brought  together.  He  mAkes  much  sport  of  the  absurdities 
of  spintualistic  phenomena  which  are  the  marplot  of  his  tale ;  bat 
if  we  rightly  understand  page  519,  he  endorses  the  new  religion 
thus  announced  and  witnessed  as  being  essentially  true.  He  brings 
several  of  its  prophets  to  sufficiently  bad  ends.  Yet  he  seems  to 
stand  sponsor  for  the  ''mission"  which  even  they  had  taken  up  in 
the  name  of  humanity's  salvation.  He  has  some  good  sentiments 
about  the  need  of  individual  regeneration  in  order  to  the  reforma* 
tion  of  society ;  but  we  do  not  see  a  very  straight  road  to  it  laid 
down  on  this  chart.  In  our  judgment,  about  as  good  guides  as  he  is 
likely  to  find  to  lead  on  this  social  renovation,  are  supplied  by  his 
Christina  and  Guy  Bannington  ;  and  what  they  effected  is  not  hope- 
ful as  a  prftphecy  in  this  direction.  The  book  is  gusty,  turbid,  spas- 
modic, with  considerably  greater  evidences  of  literary  power  than 
of  fitness  to  conduct  troubled,  yearning  souls,  into  the  paths  of 
peace.  It  satisfies  our  moral  sense  less  than  our  artistic  taste,  in 
both  of  which  lights  we  hold  it  to  be  open  to  grave  exceptions.  Its 
single  volume  contains  three  unsuccessful  love  afiairs,  one  secret 
marriage,  two  seductions,  several  robberies,  some  swearing,  two 
murders,  three  other  violent  deaths,  and  a  variety  of  unclassified  ras- 
calities, male  and  female,  offset  by  a  scant  measure  of  either  'Hhr 
bold  or 'the  mild  virtues."  We  confess  our  inability  to  discover  th«* 
utility  of  this  style  of  literary  creation.  True  as  it  may  be  to  the 
life  of  sin  which  misleads  and  pollutes  society,  is  its  picturing  forth 
in  this  way  likely  to  make  society  any  better?  Mr.  Trowbridge  has 
a  rising  reputation,  specially  as  a  Boston  author.  We  feel  a  strong 
personal  desire  that  he  should  give  us  something  much  superior  to 
any  of  his  productions  thus  far :  we  think  he  is  capable  of  this. 

16.  —  A  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  JScclesidsies,  By  the  Rev. 
Loyal  Young,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  But- 
ler, Pa.  With  Introductory  notices,  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  McGill, 
D.  D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  the 
Rev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Pa.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation.    1866. 

This  is  a  new  attempt  to  do  a  work  admitted  to  be  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty. How  great  the  difficulty  is,  appears  from  the  fact  that  after 
all  the  learned  labor  which  has  been  expended  upon  the  Book  of 
Ecdesiastes,  men  of  profound  scholarship  and  earnest  religious 
spirit,  still  differ  so  widely  as  to  its  meaning.  It  is  not  even  decided 
(among  the  doctors)  who  was  its  author.     Dr.  Young  is  very  confi- 
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dent  that  it  was  Solomon,  and  brings  strong  reasons  to  support 
the  opinion.  But  Moses  Stuart  argued  at  much  length  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  critical  and  very  learned  Commentary,  to  establieh 
the  point  that  the  book  was  written  by  a  later  writer.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  this  view  by  not  a  few  great  names,  as  Grotius,  Eichhom, 
Dr.  Wette,  Rosenmuller,  Gesenius,  Hengstenberg,  etc. 

Dr.  Young  supposes  that  Solomon  had  an  editor,  who  prefixed  the 
first  and  second  verses,  as  a  kind  of  title  page,  and  the  last  seven  as 
a  conclusion.  He  regards  the  third  verse,  being  the  first  as  the 
book  came  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  as  the  text,  and  gives  what 
he  regards  as  the  key  to  the  book  in  the  following  sentence : 

"Keeping  in  view  that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  a  treatise  on  the 
qnestion,  what  profit  is  there  in  this  life  if  there  is  no  other  ?  and  that  this 
question  is  preparatory  to  the  great  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  a  future 
judgment,  which  Solomon  eventaally  declares,  we  find  the  difficulties  of 
the  book  cleared  up.  We  find  a  freshness  and  beauty  about  it  that  is 
truly  enchanting.  The  enigmas  and  riddles  of  the  book  are  all  solved, 
and  the  treatise  stands  out  prominent — an  argument  for  a  God,  for  im- 
mortality, for  a  future  reward." 

Whether  we  are  able  to  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Young  or  not, 
this  central  idea  imparts  a  deep  interest  to  his  work*  It  is  rich  in 
scriptural  thought  and  illustration,  and  will  furnish  valuable  aid  to 
the  preacher,  as  well  as  to  the  private  student  of  the  Word   of  God. 

The  plan  embraces  first,  an  ^ ^Analysis  of  Ecclesiastes  at  one  view," 
then  "The  Words  of  the  Preacher,"  in  paragraph  form,  and  thirdly 
the  Commentary.  In  this  main  portion  of  the  book,  Dr.  Young 
gives,  chapter  by  chapter,*  Contents,  Analysis,  Exposition,  and  Sug- 
gested Remarks.  The  suggested  remarks  are  very  discriminating  and 
pertinent,  and  will  be  found  of  peculiar  value  to  young  preachers, 
if  read,  not  for  immediate  pulpit  preparation,  as  no  such  book 
should  be,  but  for  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

The  volume  is  very  beautifully  got  up,  of  clear,  attractive  page, 
making  it  most  pleasant  to  read. 

17. —  SnoxD-Bound,    A  Winter  Idyl.    By  John  Greenleap  Whit- 
tier.     Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1866. 

We  are  so  much  delighted  with  this  last  of  Whittier's  things,  that 
we  distrust  our  fitness  to  write  a  notice  of  it.  Yet  we  are  confident 
that  if  we  could  expand  our  notice  into  an  article,  we  could  justify 
our  high  opinion  of  the  poem.  We  had  no  sooner  read  it  once,  than 
.  we  found  it  necessary  to  read  it  a  second  time  ;  and  have  put  it  with 
'^Evang^line"  and  ^^  Enoch  Arden,"  to  be  read  again  and  again. 
Something  of  the  charm  we  find  in  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  bur 
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familiarity  with  the  scenes  it  so  widely  portrays,  beginning  with 
....  "that  brief  December  day,"  its  portents  of  the  coming 
storm,  the  ''nightly  chores"  at  the  farm-house  and  the  barn,  with  the 
grand  blazing,  crackling  fire  in  the  old  fire  place  so  ample,  and  the 
peculiar  wildness  of  the  night  without,  followed,  next  morning,  by 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  buried  world ;  but  we  shall  be  much  dis- 
appointed if  this  "Winter  Idyl"  does  not  jj>rove  to  be  the  favorite 
production  of  Whittier's  muse.  What  more  than  that  magnificent 
snow-storm  the  poem  portrays,  is  indicated  in  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing dedication, 

'*  To  the  Memory  of  the  Househofd  it  describes,  this  Poem  is  dedicated 
by  the  Author." 

Very  exquisitely  done  are  1 

**  These  Flemish  Pictures  of  old  days," 

and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  reception  which  awaits  them  will 
far  transcend  the  modest  author's  anticipation,  so  beautifully  re- 
corded in  the  closing  lines,  of  favor  from  those  to  whom  his  descrip- 
tions bring  back  the  memories  of  their  own  early  days : 

"And  thanks  untraced  to  lips  unknown 
Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 
From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown, 
^  Or  lilies  fioating  in  some  pond. 

Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  gaze  beyond ; 
The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  whence, 
And  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air." 

18.-^27ie  PoeU  and  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews.    By  J.  Wesley  Cahabt, 
D.  D.     12mo.     New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.     1865. 

The  author's  purpose  is  not  critical,  but  popularly  instructive. 
His  idea  was  happy — to  give  a  series  of  parochial  lectures  on  this 
topic  so  full  of  attractive  points  to  cultivated  literary  tastes,  and  so 
suggestive  of  important  religious  truth.  He  has  brought  his  theme 
into  yet  closer  sympathy  with  his  readers,  by  weaving  the  biographi- 
cal and  historical  threads  of  the  subject  into  the  discourses,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  aathor,  the  occasion,  the  various  accessories  of  the 
poems  which  he  introduces,  thus  adding  much  to  the  power  and  beauty 
of  these  citations.  He  writes  in  a  flowing  and  exuberant  style,  with 
much  poetic  feeling,  and  a  deeply  Christian  spirit.  Generally,  his  quo-  * 
tations  from  uninspired  authors,  which  are  frequent,  are  well  chosen. 
We  should  dissent  from  his  endorsement  of  Horsley,  that  what  are 
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called  the  '*  maledictory"  psahns  are  not  to  be  taken  ih  the  imperar 
tive  but  tbe  declarative  sense,  jphe  best  of  the  more  recent  exegetes 
doe»  not  sustain  this  view ;  nor  does  the  true  theological  sense  re- 
quire this  easing^ff.  Nor  do  we  like  the  opinion  that  Solomon  died 
an  apostate  from  God.  His  case  is  confessedly  obscure ;  but  not 
enough  so  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  resuscitated  grace.  We  welcome 
this  Tolnme  as  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  surpassing  beauty  and  value  of 
tiie  Scriptures,  and  as  a  good  example  to  be  followed  by  our  pastors 
for  putting  their  congregations  into  a  fuller  possession  of  the  varied 
treasures  of  the  Bible. 

19. — Syrrmal  of  the  Presbyterian  Chwch.  Ordered  by  the  General 
/Lssembly.  8vo.  Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion.    1866. 

Seventt  chants,  and  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  hymns,  with 
appropriate  music,  make  up  this  collection,  the  editorial  and  mechan- 
ical execution  of  which  are  alike  creditable  to  the*  venerable  church 
whose  imprint  it  bears.  The  division  of  psalms  and  hymns  is  aban- 
doned. The  poetry  is  of  the  substantial  quality  of  our  older  sacred 
lyrics,  for  the  most  part,  though  we  see  a  mingling  of  modern  names- 
in  the  index.  The  music  seems,  to  a  rapid  inspection,  of  a  kind 
which  win  stand  the  severe  test  of  frequent  use.  We  think  tbe  day 
of  mammoth  hymn-books  is  going  by.  This  is  enough  lor  all  the 
demands  of  public  worship.  Is  the  hope  of  a  uniform  manual  of 
psalmody  in  our  churches  never  to  be  realised?  We  can  hardly 
think  that  any  one  would  say  that  it  is  not  desirable. 

20. — Bona  Brinker;  or.  The  Silver  Skates.  A  Story  of  Life  in  Hol- 
land.   By  M.  £.  DoDOB,  author  of  the  '^  Irvington  Stories.*'    H-* 
lustrated  by  Darley  Sd  Nast.    12mo.    New  York :  James  O'Eane. 
1866. 

A  succESSFuii  e&rt  is  here  made  to  weave  a  pleasant  and  usefdl 
narrative  for  children,  of  about  equal  parts  of  story  and  traveL  The 
story  is  natural,  interesting  and  of  good  moral  tone.  The  sketcbee 
of  scenery,  character,  customs  and  life  among  the  Hollanders,  are 
skilfully  and  tastefully  wrought,  taking  the  reader  through  the  choice, 
districts  of  a  remarkable  country  in  a  way  to  leave  valuable  instruc- 
tion in  the  young  mind,  as  well  as  useful  impressions  on  the  heart. 
This  is  a  good  vein  to  work  in  juvenile  literature ;  and  this  volume 
is  one  of  its  better  specimens* 
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21. — lAtde  Foxes.  By  Christopher  Crowfield,  Author  of  "House 
and  Home  Papers."     Boston  :  Tifknor  &  Fields.  1866. 

These  "  prelections  "  are  republished  from  the  AUantic  MonJOdy^ 
where  they  appeared  some  two  or  three  years  since.  They  exhibit 
the  charcLCteristic  excellencies  of  the  author,  are  sparkling,  witty  and 
eminently  readable.  They  describe  with  caustic  pen  some  of  the 
common  evils  which  afflict  the  social  life  of  our  poor  fallen  hu- 
manity, the  little  foxes  spoiling  the  vines,  and  they  prescribe  simple 
and  easy  methods  of  catching  the  same  little  foxes,  and  putting 
them  out.  They  make  small  account — indeed  no  account  at  all — of 
the  sad  truth  that  sin  has  deranged  all  things  under  the  sun,  and 
that  only  a  divine  remedy  can'  be  of  much  avail.  But  these 
sprightly  papers  have  defects  of  another  character.  The  pictures 
are  exaggerated.  There  is  no  relief.  They  are  painful,  almost  ex- 
cruciating to  contemplate,  as  pictures.  And  they  are  not  true,  in 
the  exaggerated  form,  except  in  occasional  and  extreme  cases  which 
are  utterly  beyond  hope  of  cure  or  relief.  We  suppose  that  most 
young  men  call  their  affianced  "  angels"  and  all  that,  in  the 
dreamy  period  of  courtship,  and  girls  love  to  listen  to  it,  though 
they  do  not  quite  believe  it,  and  say  to  themselves,  "Ah  !  poor  fellow, 
he  will  find  out  different  to  that  by  and  by  1"  We  are  much  inclined 
to  believe,  too,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  real  and  substantial  joys 
of  married  life  are  felt  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  the  mild  moon- 
shine and  balmy  zephyrs  of  the  season  of  courtship.  We  believe 
that  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  blushing  damsel,  looking  so 
like  a  fairy,  and  listening  under  the  trysting  tree  to  the  airy  noth- 
ings of  the  man  she  loves,  will  make  him  a  good  sensible  wife, 
soothing  his  sorrows,  helping  to  bear  his  burdens,  and  will  have  no 
«wish  to  exchange  the  sober  realities  of  her  home  for  that  misty, 
dreamy,  delirious  past. 

We  never  care  to  read  through  an  account  of  a  "shocking  accident," 
or  "barbarous  treatment  I"  it  lacerates  our  feelings.  Neither  do  we 
believe  that  persons  who  find  a  pleasure  in  such  things  are  remark- 
able for  fine  sensibility,  a  large  humanity,  or  the  highest  moral 
sense.'  We  object  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  pictures  on  the  same  ground. 
If  there  are  just  such  scenes  as  she  describes,  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
them  painted  so  minutely,  nor  do  we  believe  any  good  can  come  of* 
it.  The  aim  is  good,  but  would  not  the  author  be  a  little  more  in 
harmony  with  her  own  philosophy,  if  her  pictures  were  more  after 
the  style  of  Titian,  and  less  aft^r  that  of  Spagnoletto  ? 
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22. — Orthophony':  or  The  cultivation  of  the  Voice  in  Elocution.  A 
Manual  of  Elementary  Exercises,  adapted  to  Dr.  Rush's  '^Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Voice,"  and  the  System  of  Vocal  Culture  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  James  E.  Murdoch.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
Russell's  "American  Elocutionist."  Compiled  by  William  Rus- 
sell, Author  of  "Lessons  in  Enunciation,". etc.  With  a  Supple- 
ment on  Purity  of  Tone,  by  G.  J.  Webb,  Prof.  Boston  Academy 
of  Music.  Twenty  Seventh  Edition.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
1866. 

A  RATHER  long  title-page  to  an  exceedingly  v&luable  book.  We 
give  it  at  length  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  read,  and  that  many  will 
be  induced  to  get  the  volume,  and  to  read  and  inwardly  digest  that. 
All  public  speakers  should  have  it,  and  use  it  every  day.  The  sure 
result  would  be,  a  very  great 'improvement  of  the  voice,  in  the  com- 
pass, depth,  richness,  flexibility,  and  a  marvelously  increased  facil- 
ity in  speakings  by  which  we  mean  that  a  man  could  talk  a  long 
^ime  with  pleasure  to  others  and  little  fatigue  to  himself.  There 
would  be  at  the  same  time,  a  decided  enlargement  of  the  lungs  and 
chest,  with  corresponding  improvement  of  the  health  and  the  best 
)08sible  safeguard  against  consumption.  Thus  we  have  proved  more 
han  we  asserted ;  that  this  book  on  elocution  is  good  not  only  for 
public  speakers,  but  for  all  who  would  have  a  full  chest,  a  clear, 
rich,  flexible  voice,  and  good  health.  Our  young  ladies  could  not  do 
a  better  thing  than  get  this  book  and  use  it  every  day,  for  fullness  of 
form,  rosy  complexion,  and  improvement  in  conversation.  We  are 
glad  to  see  it  has  reached  the  twenty  seventh  edition,  and  hope 
soon  to  see  the  hundred  and  twenty  seventh. 

23. — Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology.  By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Profes- 
sor in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor.  Andover :  Warren  F. 
Draper,  Publisher. 

The  tendency  of  ministerial  eflbrt  in  New  England  has  of  late 
been  especially  directed  toward  the  pulpit,  as  the  sphere  of  intellec- 
tual, rather  than  toward  the  parish,  as  the  sphere  of  social  and 
spiritual  power.  Indeed,  in  no  particular  have  young  ministers  been 
more  deficient  than  in  knowledge  of  this  subject  of  pastoral- theol- 
ogy. Many  of  those  who  hold  the  position  of  professors  in  this  de- 
partment, have  been  mere  theorists.  Never  having  been  pastors,  they 
Iiave  not  known  how  to  speak  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  pastoral 
work,  and  young  ministers  have  gone  among  a  new  people  without 
experience,  and  without  counsel ;  so  that  a  young  ministry  is  almost 
inevitably  full  of  ignorance  and  blunders. 
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This  treatise  of  Dr.  Pond's  covers  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  import- 
ant topics  upon  this  subject,  which  need  to  be  discussed.  It  is 
written  in  a  clear,  straight  forward,  unpretending  style,  and  is  emi- 
nently common-sense  and  practical  in  its  suggestions.  In  treating  of 
revivals  Dr.  Fond  is  moderate  in  his  views,  attempting  to  avoid  ex- 
treme radicalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  conservatism  on  the 
other.     For  example,  on  page  150,  he  says  : 

"Between  these  two  extremes,  and  at  a  wide  remove  from  either,  there 
18  a  medium  ground^  on  which  the  faithful  minister  will  place  himself,  and 
where  he  may  labor  in  promoting  revivals  with  great  success.  Knowing 
that  Grod  works  by  means,  and  by  appropriate  means,  he  attaches  a  high 
and  sacred  importance  to  the  means  of  grace.  He  labors  to  understand 
the  truths  and  motives  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  He  studies  the  character  of 
those  whose  salvation  he  seeks.  ...  At  the  same  time,  he  feels  that  he  is 
a ''worker  together  with  Grod,*  and  his  whole  trust  and  dependence  are 
placed  up<Hi  Him.  He  desires  above  all  things  to  secure  his  co-operation 
and  blessing.'"  % 

And  so  in  giving  directions  to  inquirers.  Dr.  Pond  would  neither 
reiterate,  "Repent  T  nor  "Employ  the  means  of  grace"!"  but  would 
seek  to  discover  how  the  Holy  Spirit  was  working,  and  direct  the 
inquirer  in  accordance  with  His  suggestions. 

Now  that  we  have  such  a  text-book  as  this,  practical,  evangelical, 
American,  let  it  be  introduced  into  our  theological  seminaries,  and 
let  young  ministers  be  made  masters  of  it,  and  the  churches  will 
have  occasion  for  gratitude. 

24. — St.  Marttn*8  Summer.    By  Anne  H.  M.  Bbewsteb.     Boston : 
Ticknor  <&  Fields.  1866. 

Under  the  form  of  a  residence,  with  a  couple  of  female  friends  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  the  author  gives  us  a  sympathetic  and  appre- 
ciative picture  of  life  and  society  in  that  ever  fascinating  region  of 
the  world.  Naples  is  the  centre  of  her  observations  and  studies, 
which  are  surcharged  with  antiquarian,  historical,  musical,  classi- 
cal, artistic  lore  and  sentiment.  There  is  romance  in  it,  and  sight- 
seeing ;  but  it  is  not  a  novel  or  a  book  of  travel.  Much  of  it  is  a 
converscuiane  broken  off  and  renewed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  its 
highly  cultured  participants.  Some  of  these  interlocutors  show  a 
remarkable  literary  memory :  but  we  have  known  a  few  prodigies  of 
this  kind  who  seemed  to  have  nearly  the  whole  round  of  ancient 
and  modem  authorship  at  their  tongue's  end.  There  is  valuable  in- 
formation   in  it,  and  an  exuberaace  of  delicate,  sensitive,  paasioo- 
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ate  description  and  criticiBm,  all  swimming  in  the  delicious  gold  and 
purple  of  that  lotos-land-^ 

"A  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South.'^ 
A  good  deal  of  practical  shrewdness  gives  point  to  what  else 
might  diffuse  itself  into  a  dreamj  transcendentalism.  The  thin 
yein  of  Romanism  which  here  and  there  shows  itself,  will  hardly 
do  more  than  excite  a  smile  among  the  unbelievers.  This  book 
shows  much  labor,  not  always  concealing  the' tool-marks,  and  will 
make  a  pleasant  summer  day's  companion. 

25. — The  Hebrew  Lawgiver.  By  John  M.  Lowrie,  D.D.  2  vols. 
Philadelphia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    1865. 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  his  subject  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  biographical  exposition  and  religious  edification,  taking  the 
biblical  text  for  his  guide.  He  attempts  no  critical  work  in  this 
field,  further  than  a  popular*  statement  of  the  general  ground  on 
which  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  books  is  rested.  In  his  some- 
what extended  preface,  he  tells  us  that  his  volumes  were  written  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  Colenso  debate,  into  which  he  does  not 
enter.  He  very  minutely  follows  out  the  Pentateuchal  history,  be- 
stowing much  labor  upon  the  leading  topics  involved.  For  the  pur- 
poses which  it  contempUtes,  the  work  is  useful.  Its  style  is  clear 
and  direct.  But  what  a  magical  power  true  genius  can  throw  into 
language.  Buskin's  descriptions  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Aaron 
and  Moses  will  show  to  any  one  who  will  read  his  glowing  pages  in 
conjunction  with  the  chapters  here  devoted  to  these  events. 

26. —  War  of  the  Behellian :  or  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Consisting  of 
observations  upon  the  Causes,  Course  and  Consequences  of  the  late 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States.  By  H.  S.  Footb.  12mo.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     Boston :  Williams  &  Co.    1866. 

This  book  outlines  the  politics  of  the  country  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  a  perusal  of  it  deepens  our  conviction  of  the  depravity 
of  man,  specially  of  profound  politicians.  It  gives  much  side 
light,  and  from  a  new  quarter,  on  the  causes  of  the  Rebellion^ 
showing  that  the  Union  had  been  in  serious  danger  for  several  yeara 
before  the  war.  The  style  is  poor,  much  of  it  shufiiing,  more  like 
that  of  the  politician  than  of  the  statesman,  yet  the  book  is  very 
readable  from  its  sketchy  character^  touching  the  heads  of  great 
events  and  persons.  It  gives  us  a  look  at  the  Rebellion  through 
Southern  eyes,  which  is  not  unprofitable,  and  draws  on  our  sympa- 
thies  for  the  many  whom  the  few  led  and  forced  so  blindly  into  the 

VOL.  VI.— NO.  xxxn.  22 
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awftil  eoniliet*  The  work  86«ms  to  be  a  candid  oae^  and  thoidd 
have  a  prominent  place  among  the  partisan  historiies  of  tke  Civil 
War  in  its  causes  and  siaoj^f^ment. 

27. — Tha  Shadow  of  Christianity :  or  the  Geqeeis  of  tine  Christian 
State.  A  Treatise  for  the  times  by  the  author  o£  ih^  Apocatastans. 
New  York :  Hur4  &  Houghton.    Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton  dc  Co. 

This  13  a  book  ^  fiye  chapters :  The  Church :  The  Common^ 
wealth:  The  Pagan  State:  The  Christian  State:  The  American 
Republic.  Under  these  heads  there  is  a  discussion  of  principles 
that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  civil  government.  The  treatment  of 
the  theme  is  elaborate  and  staid,  and  &e  ideas  are  set  forth  in  an  ab- 
stract and  seminal  way.  It  is  by  no  means  a  popular  treatise,  nor 
will  it  be  likely  to  gain  a  multitude  of  readers,  but  those  few  only 
who  do  the  labored  reading  and  thinking  and  leading  for  the  multi- 
tode. 

28. — Christianity  and  Statemianshipy  with  kindred  topics.  By  William 
Hague,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Home  Life,"  "Guide  to  Conversation 
on  the  N^  Testament,"  etc.  A  new,  revised,  enlarged,  and  im- 
proved edition.  Bostoui:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1865.  [Second  notice.] 

This  volume  contains  eleven  essays,  of  which  the  first  is  on 
Christianity  and  Statesmanship,  and  the  last  on  Christianity  and 
Slavery.  The  first,  based  on  an  exposition  of  the  Second  Psalm,  is 
a  development  and  illustration  of  the  fact  that  statesmanship  has 
been  almost  uniformly  hostile  to  Christianity.  We  think  the  author 
attributes  altogether  too  much  importance  to  this  opposition  in  its 
relation  to  the  comparatively  limited  progress  which  Christianity  haa 
made  hitherto.  He  is  equally  at  fault,  as  we  judge,  in  the  broad  asser- 
tion that  "There  is  ample  ground  for  the  position  that  the  great  rea- 
son of  the  limitation  that  has  been  set  to  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
is  to  be  found  in  that  union  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  a  chief 
element  of  the  grand  apostasy."  This  position  is  hardly  sustained 
by  the  historf  of  Christianity  in  New  England  during  the  last  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  where  no  such  union  has  existed,  as  compared 
with  the  religious  condition  of  England  for  the  same  period,  from 
which  our  fathers  were  driven  out  by  the  persecutions  of  the  state 
church,  and  where  that  proud  and  intolerant  Establishment  is  still 
impregnable.  An  anti-Christian  statesmanship  and  an  unscriptural 
ecdesiastical  establishment  are  only  some  of  the  manifold  forms 
assumed  by  the  universal  and  doep  seated  opposition  of  the  world 
to  Jesua  Christ. 

The  last  eesay,  on  Christianity  and  Slavery,  which  is  very  elabo- 
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mte,  and  cMtaiiui  a  eareful  eumioation  of  aH  the  important  p«9* 
sages  in  the  New  Testament  bearing  on  the  subject,  estabH^es, 
most  condusivelj  and  uadeniablj,  the  point,  that  complianoe  with  the 
yery  positive  apostolic  injunctions  would  leave  nothing  but  the  faintest 
shade  of  a  shadow  of  slavery,  furnishing  small  justification  of  the 
things  which  were  done  in  our  sunny  South  in  the  years  which  are 
past. 

In  the  essay  on  Christianity  and  the  Turkish  Power,  we  have  a 
rapid  and  readable  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Turkish  Power  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  its  growth  till  the 
appearance  of  the  cloud  in  the  North  which  burst  out  in  the  great 
Bussian  war  of  our  own  day.  The  author's  residence  in  Constanti- 
nople for  a  time,  gave  him  advantages  in  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  he  has  turned  to  account.  Among  the  remaining  papers 
are  delineations  of  Wycliffe,  Adoniram  Judson,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  all  abounding  in  interesting  incident  and  broad  scriptural 
statement.  The  style  of  some  of  the  papers  is  better  adapted  to  the 
ear  of  a  popular  audience,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally prepared,  than  for  the  eye  of  a  critic.  The  thought,  for  the 
same  reason,  perhaps,  is  more  highly  colored  in  some  instances,  than 
a  severe  philosophy  would  approve. 

29. — Spiritualism  Identical  with  Ancient  Sorcery^  New  Testament 
Deimonohgy  and  Modem  Wit€kerafi:  With  the  Testimony  of 
God  and  Man  against  it.  By  W.  M'Dokald.  pp.  212.  New 
York :  Carlton  &  Pbrter.  1866. 

Anotheb  illustration  of  Solomon's  saying,  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  We  think  that  the  author  fully  establishes  the 
startling  proposition  contained  in  his  title-page.  Modem  Spiritual- 
ism is  nothing  more  than  the  revival  of  an  old  imposture,  and  those 
who  embrace  it  are  either  deliberate  impostors,  or  the  silly  dupes  of 
passion  and  fanaticism.  This  work  was  ^prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  ''Providence  District  Ministers'  Association,''  and  published  un- 
der their  sanction  and  earnest  recommendation.  It  should  be 
extensively  ciroulated,  and  careMly  read.  Indeed,  if  circulated  it 
is  sure  to  be  read,  for  the  numerous  facts  which  the  author  has  col- 
lected and  digested  impart  a  thrilling  interest  to  his  volume.  Is  it 
not  an  exceedingly  humiliating  fact  that  in  this  day  of  boasted  ea- 
lightenment,  there  is  such  a  disposition  to  run  after  quacks  and  impos- 
tors of  every  description,  and  that  true  science  and  experience  and 
wisdom  are  at  such  a  ruinous  discount?  Can  it  be,  that  in  highly 
educated  Massachusetts,  respectable  people  will  turn  their  backs  on. 
a  physician  of   thorough  training  and  decided  skill,  and  go  to  a 
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woman   who  knows  more  when  she  is  asleep  than  when  she  is 
awak^? 

80.  —  Otheb  Books  Received.  Family  Prayers,  By  the  Bt. 
Rev.  Hekby  W.  Lee,  D.D.,  of  Iowa.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
Brief,  varied,  devout,  pertinent. 

Silver  Mining  Regions  of  Colorado.  By  J.  P.  Whitney.  Van 
Nostrand. 

The  Freedman*8  Third  Header.    American  TVact  Society,  Boston. 

Shakespeare's  Mental  Photographs.     Hurd  &  Houghton. 

Cherry  and  Violet.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Plague.  By  the  Author 
of  "Mary  Powell."  M.  W.  Dodd.  Old  English  life  and  people 
of  two  centuries  ago,  reproduced  with  close  verisimilitude  and  charm- 
ing naturalness.  The  account  of  the  great  plague  and  fire  in  London 
is  very  thrilling. 


ARTICLE  Vm. 
THE  BOUND   TABLE. 


MoKTHLT  Religious  Maojlzime.  An  article  in  the  December 
number  (1865)  of  the  Monthly  Beligiotis  Magaxine^  by  one  of  its 
contributors,  has  attracted  our  attention,  by  the  boldness  and  mani- 
fest inaccuracy  of  some  of  its  statements.  Our  readers  may 
thereby  understand  better  what  liberal  men,  claiming  to  be  con- 
servative, think  and  say  about  evangelical  truth  and  e£forts.  It 
is  understood  that  this  Magazine  was  established  as  a  conservative 
periodical  to  meet  and  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  liberal  par- 
ty to  extremes.  If  the  Conservatives  will  say  ^ch  things,  what 
will  not  the  Extremists  say  ? 

"Protestantism,"  we  are  told,  "has  ceased  long  since  to  make  any 
gains  from  Roman  Catholicism,"  and  "Christianity  itself  has  come 
to  a  dead  stand  in  its  conflict  with  Heathenism."  Now,  are  these 
broad  and  confident  statements  in  accordance  with  facts?  No 
gains  1  At  a  dead  stand !  Then  the  reports  of  the  various  benevo- 
lent associations^  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  are  not  trustworthy,  for  they  tell  of  many  converts 
made  from  the  ranks  both  of  Popery  and  Heathenism.  The 
Romanists  have,  by  immigration  particularly,  greatly  increased  in 
the  ^United  States,  but  have  they  not  diminished  in  the  old  world. 
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and  in  the  Papal  States  of  the  new?  Are  there  no  more  Prot- 
estants in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany  now  than  there  were  twenty, 
4f n,  or  even  five  years  ago  ? 

In  regard  to  the  inroads  of  Christianity  upon  Heathenism,  the 
above  statement  is  most  palpably  nntrue.  For  evidence  of  this, 
look  in  whatever  direction  you  will  to  fields  of  missionary  effort, 
aid  no  candid  mind  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  inroads  are 
not  only  manifest  but  marked. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald^  for  this  year, 
is  this  statement : 

In  18S9  there  were  fiily  two  missionary  churches  (American  Board), 
with  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  eleven  members.  In  Massachu- 
«etts,  three  hundred  seventy  five  churches  (evangelical  Congregational), 
with  fifty  two  thousand  eight  handred  and  twenty  three  members.  During 
the  next  twenty  five  years,  the  additions  to  the  missionary  churches  were 
fifty  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty,  to  the  Congregational 
churches  of  Massachusetts  fifty  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  six. 
The  average  number  of  the  missionary  churches  for  the  whole  time  were 
iess  than  one  handred  and  five ;  in  Massachusetts  four  hundred  and  ^j 
two;  the  average  yearly  number  of  admissions  to  the  missionary 
churches,  twenty  one ;  to  the  Massachusetts  churches  not  quite  five.  For 
the  past  twenty  six  years  the  comparison  stands  thus :  Total  number  of 
additions  by  profession  in  Massachusetts,  fifty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety  six,  an  annual  average  of  about  five  to  each  church  and 
five  and  a  half  to  each  pastor.  In  the  missionary  churches ,  total  number  fifty 
six  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  ^re^  or  twenty  annually  to  each 
church*  and  fourteen  and  one  half  to  each  missionary." 

Such  statements  as  these,  some  more  and  some  less  encourag- 
ing, perhaps,  are  made  by  other  Missionary  Boards.  Was  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  ignorant  of  these  facts  ?  and  if  he 
was,  was  he  justified  in  the  statements  he  has  put  before  the  public  ? 

Again,  the  writer  says,  "the  institutions  of  religion  are  becoming 
more  and  more  deserted."  Now,  the  reports  of  no  evangelical  de- 
nomination, at  least  in  the  loyal  States,  bear  him  out  in  this  state- 
ment. Does  his  own  (Unitarian)  do  it  ?  He  can  best  answer  this 
question. 

He  asks,  **What  is  the  cause  of  this  state  of  things  ?"  He  answers, 
*'Not  the  lack  of  Christian  eflTort,  but  the  kind  of  Christianity  we 
are  using."  "One  cause,"  he  asserts,  "is  the  division  so  long  made 
between  morality  and  piety  ^  practical  goodness  and  the  salvation  of 
the  soul."  The  meaning  of  this  language  we  have  in  what  folio Ws. 
^^In  Protestant  denominations,  with  all  the  stress  that  is  laid  en 
sincerity  of  heart  and  spirituality  of  worship,  as  superior  to  any 
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outward  observance,  there  is  the  same  ignoring  of  the  moral  element 
as  being  of  any  Christian  value."  Again,  ^^Nine  tenths  of  the  pul- 
pits of  Protestant  Christendom  have  been  occupied  for  years  in 
showing  that  personal  merit  has  nothing  to  do  with  salvation,  and 
that  it  is  accomplished  wholly  through  the  merits  of  Christ."  Jyi* 
Lyman  Beecher  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a  sermon,  >^The  attention  to- 
day has  been  very  deep  and  solemn.  In  the  morning  I  preached 
against  morality."  Again,  ''The  highest  virtues,  without  the  aton- 
ing blood  of  Christ,  have  been  stigmatized  as  '  filthy  rags,' "  and 
''How  could  we  expect  that  such  a  presentation  of  Christianity 
could  result  otherwise  than  in  a  flood  of  inmiorality  ?"  Again, 
^'The  slurs  which  holy  men  have  been  casting  for  centuries  at  the 
value  of  morality  and  personal  goodness  are  now  bearing  their  le- 
gitimate fruit  in  a  harvest  of  robbery,  murder,  and  lust." 

Now,  is  it  a  fact  that  nine  tenths,  or  one  tenth  of  the  evangelical 
pulpits  have  thus  been  occupied  "for  years,"  or  at  all?  Is  it  tme  of 
even  one  such  pulpit  ?  Morality  in  the  sense  of  meritorious  works, 
as  iht  ground  of  the  sinner's  justification  before  Grod,  and  of  hit 
salvation,  has  indeed  been  ignored  by  every  evangelical  Protestant 
pulpit,  and  for  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  Scrip- 
tures utterly  ignore  it.  "By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified."  It  is  not  "by  works  of  righteousness."  It  is 
mercy,  grace  that  saves  us,  "By  grace  ye  are  saved,  through 
faith" — ^faith  in  Christ.  "Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  ahalt  be  saved."  "There  is  salvation  in  no  other."  Faith  in 
him  as  "a  propitiation  for  sin"~-as  an  atoning  Saviour — as  '^the 
Lamb  of  God,  who,"  by  his  suflferings  and  death  "taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world" — ^faith  in  Him  as  such  a  Savioiu:,  not  merely  as  a 
Teacher  and  Example,  is  the  means  by  which  the  merits  of  his 
death  accrue  to  us — are  made  a  saving  benefit  to  us.  In  this  sense 
alone  is  it  true  that  he  "bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  and 
was  made  "a  sin  oflering  for  us,"  that  we  might  be  "made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him."  Faith  is  the  ground  of  hope,  not 
morality — ^not  human  merit.  And  this  faith  is  the  gift  of  God. 
This  is  the  sense,  and  the  only  sense  in  which  morality  is  repre- 
sented, by  the  evangelical  pulpit,  as  useless  and  worthless,  viz.,  that 
it  is  meritorious.  This  must  have  been  known  by  the  writer  in  the 
Magazine^  when  he  penned  the  above  quoted  sentences,  or  if,  with 
his  evident  acquaintance  with  evangelical  writings  and  opinions,  he 
did  not  know  it,  we  have  before  us  a  very  strange  and  inexplicable 

£BLCt« 

The  evangelical  pulpit  teaches  morality — ^the  necessity  of  good 
works — 'not  as  a  basis,  indeed,  to  build  a  hope  upon,  but  as  evidence 
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^  a  regvAeraiecL  heatt,  and  faitii  in  Christ ;  tad  the  ^van^ttcal 
pfreacher  always  says  to  hish^^arera  as  an  apostle  said  to  his,  ^'Show 
me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by 
my  works."  On  no  point  is  the  eyangelical  pulpit  more  strenuotis 
<x  its  teachings  more  frequent  and  solemn.  This  practical  preach- 
11^  is,  in  too  many  eyangelical  pulpits,  at  the  expense  of  a  th<H*ough 
presentation  of  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospd. 
The  slur  npon  Dr.  Beeoher  is  unwarranted  and  ungenerous. 

If  the  writer's  allegations,  in  the  quotations  above  made,  are 
true,  then  evangelical  congregations  and  even  churches  might  fairly 
be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the  worst  portions  of  society,  because 
they  constantly  hear  this  demoralizing  evangelical  preaching ;  and 
the  non-evang^oal  congregations  and  churches,  of  people  the  most 
pure  and  virtuous,  because  they  hear  the  preaching  which  repudiates 
evangelical  sentiment  altogether,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  grace  through  an  atoning  Redeemer,  with  its  necessarily 
affiliating  doctrines.  But  do  these  latter  congregations  and  churches 
sustain  and  manifest  an  elevation  and  purity  in  morals  so  far  above 
their  evangelical  neighbors  ?  Evangelical  missions  are  asserted  to 
be  a  failure.  Have  unevangelical  missions  accomplished  morSf 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  among  Catholics  or  the  heathen  ? 

Another  cause  of  the  present  demoralized  state  of  society,  or  of 
^^the  loss  of  religious  power*'  in  it,  this  writer  avers  is  ^ ^clinging  to 
the  old  formularies  of  Theology."  This  cause,  however,  is  tantamount 
to  the  preceding,  which  was  the  preaching  of  the  evangelical  doc^ 
trines.  But  these  doctrii^es  being  the  doctrines  of  the  formularies 
m  question,  the  latter  must  of  course  produce  the  effects  ot  the 
former.  The  writer's  main  object,  however,  under  this  head  of  dis- 
cussion, seems  to  have  been  rather  to  introduce  statenftsnts  in 
regard  to  the  late  National  Council  than  for  any  other  other  pur- 
pose. The  old  Confessions  and  Platforms  of  the  Synods  of  1648 
and  1680  are  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  offensive  and  impopular 
doctrines  of  these  named.  Then  comes  the  inquiry  with  a  note  of 
astonishment,  ^^These  doctrines  the  substance  of  our  Christian 
Faith !  How  would  it  be  possible  to  strike  a  more  deadly  blow 
against  all  vital  religion  than  by  such  an  affirmation?"  ''How 
could  we  expect  that  such  a  presentation  of  Christianity  could  result 
otherwise  than  in  a  flood  of  immorality?"  ''In  every  thing  else," 
he  continues,  "there  has  been  advancement,  yet  these  five  hundred 
members  of  the  Council  tell  us  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  pro- 
gress, there  is  one  branch  of  knowledge  which  has  stood  absolutely 
still — ^that  Theology,  the  noblest  and  sublimest  of  them  all,  has  for- 
gotten no  mistakes  and  learned  no  truths." 
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Now,  the  Council,  in  re-affirming  the  creeds,  has  simply  said,  not 
that  there  has  heen  no  progress  in  substantiating  and  making  more 
clear  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  no  progress  in  bringing  new  truth 
from  it.  Does  not  the  Bible  justify  the  Council  in  taking  this 
ground  ?  And  more  than  this,  does  it  not  denounce  the  most  appal- 
ling woes  against  all  who  presume  to  add  to,  or  diminish  from  this 
completed  Revelation? 

Again,  the  writer  says :  "The  action  of  this  body  (the  Council)  is 
not  an  exception.  The  position  taken  by  the  church  at  large  is  de- 
liberately against  all  improvement,  all  recognition  of  new  thought, 
new  truth,  new  confessions  of  Faith."  All  this  is  unwarranted  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  new  religious  truth.  There  can  be  no  new  divinely 
revealed  truth,  for  the  sacred  canon  is  closed.  Uninspired  men  can 
manufacture  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  Christian  truth, 'but  it  is 
not  Christian  truth.  It  has  no  divine  authority.  It  is  a  human 
product  only,  rational,  in  one  sense, tit  may  be,  and  philosophical, 
but  it  is  binding  on  no  man's  judgment  or  conscience. 

In  regard  to  some  other  statements  of  this  writer,  they  are, 
doubtless,  founded  in  truth ;  and  others  still  it  may  be  left 
with  those  implicated  to  dispose  of,  as  to  themselves  may  seem 
best.  "  Every  person  in  England  graduating  at  the  Universi- 
ties, preaching  in  the  established  church,  or  holding  a  public  office, 
must  subscribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles — the  faith  of  that  church 
three  hundred  years  ago."  "Not  a  few,  and  those  the  most  eminent 
for  scholarship,  contend  against  doctrines,  in  which,  as  preachers, 
they  have  deliberately  affirmed  their  belief."  Dr.  Paley  is  quoted  as 
asserting  that  these  articles  are  regarded  rather  as  "articles  of  peace 
than  of  faith."     There  is  too  much  truth  in  these  statements. 

Is  there  truth  in  the  following?  The  implicated  can  tell  us. 
After  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  Professors  at  Andover  are 
obliged,  "as  the  condition  of  holding  their  office,  to  give  in  their 
adherence  every  five  years  to  the  same  old  creed,"  is  this  also : 
"One  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  at  Andover  has  got  the 
chief  part  of  his  reputation  from  the  skill  with  which  he  has  enabled 
his  pupils  to  hold  on  to  the  letter  of  the  old  doctrines,  while  they 
empty  them  of  all  their  original  meaning."  And  this  likewise: 
"How  many  of  ihe  Boston  Council  believe,  according  to  any  honest 
interpretation  of  the  words,  that  mankind  are  morally  corrupt  by 
nature" — ^that  "God  has  ordained  some  to  everlasting  death  and 
some  to  everlasting  life,  without  any  foresight  of  faith  and  good 
works  ?  But,  if  they  do  not  believe  them ;  if  they  are  professed 
only  for  effect,  and  because  there  is  wanting  the  moral  courage  to 
come  out  boldly  and  deny  them,  what  mockery  to  go  down  among 
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the  dust  of  those  old  Fljmouth  Pilgrims,  and  there,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  and  with  solemn  rites,  declare  their  adherence  to  them, 
and  invoke  the  help  of  the  divine  Redeemer  that,  throagh  the  pres- 
ence of  the  promised  Comforter,  he  will  enable  us  to  transmit  them 
in  pnrity  to  our  children/* 

Such  assertions  as  these  can  best  be  met  by  those  respecting 
whom  they  are  made.  If  they  are  untrue  thej  should  be  met,  for 
they  are  a  scandal  upon  individuals  and  upon  the  churches.  Here  is 
a  charge  of  insincerity,  at  least  by  implication.  A  majority  of  that 
Council,  it  is  believed  a  large  majority,  were  honest  and  sincere  in 
re-affirming  those  old  standards — ^the  creeds  not  only  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  but  also  of  the  Continental  Reformers, — creeds  about  as  un- 
likely, to  use  the  thoughts  of  another,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  newer 
and  more  liberal,  and  as  some  would  say  rational  one,  as  King 
James'  translation  of  the  Bible  is  to  give  place  to  some  modernized 
one  deemed  to  be  more  perfect.  Our  ''Common  Version"  is  fixed 
for  all  time,  and  so  are  the  long  received  symbols  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  churches,  for  they  are  but  the  embodiment  of  the  doc- 
trines of  that  version,  and  of  the  original  Scriptures  from  which  it 
was  made  by  the  learned  and  godly  men  appointed  to  do  it  by  royal 
authority ;  and,  who  did  the  work,  not  in  a  hurried  and  careless 
manner,  but  through  years  of  careful  and  prayerful  study.  So 
many  men  so  well  qualified  to  do  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring 
together  again,  and  especially  in  this  age  of  the  world.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  improve  it,  but  they  have  been  futile,  and  the 
translations  unsuccessful  and  ephemeral.  And  why  should  we  ex- 
pect more  perfect  creeds  from  the  elSbrts  of  this  or  any  age  than 
those  which  were  framed  by  the  stalwart  men  in  mind,  learning  and 
piety  who,  after  years  of  labor,  gave  to  the  churches  the  forms  of 
faith  which  have  been  so  long  adopted  and  so  tenaciously  held? 
The  best  critics  acknowledge  that  not  one  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
common  Bible  has  been  set  aside,  or  in  the  least  impaired,  by  all 
the  emendations  and  sound  criticisms  that  have  been,  or  are  likely  to 
be  made.  And  what  new  and  modified  creeds  io  our  churches,  can 
bear  comparison,  in  clearness  of  statement  and  soundness  of  doctrine, 
with  those  old  symbols,  which  not  a  few  would  supersede  by  some- 
thing more  popular  and  less  exacting? 

If  any  of  that  Council,  in  giving  their  votes  to  re-affirm  those 
creeds,  gave  their  public  sanction  to  what  they  believe  to  be  relig- 
ious error  (and  some  of  them,  it  is  well  known,  before  giving  their 
vote  to  re-affirm,  did  wish  to  set  them  aside  and  adopt  a  new  creed), 
they  must  justify  their  action  in  the  premises,  or,  for  aught  that  yet 
appears,  be  obno^ous  to  the  writer's  charges  of  ''dishonest"  inter- 
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fHretftiioii  of  tiie  creeds,  and  lack  of  "moral  oonrage''  in  voting  to 
set  tliem  aside  and  adopt  a  new  one.  We  do  not  make  these  charges, 
«ad  yet  we  confess  our  minds  would  be  very  much  relieved  if  we 
could  see  the  grounds  of  them  wholly  removed.  One  pastor  of 
prominence  in  the  churches,  has  said — one  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Council, — and  doubtless  other  DMmbers  are  ready  to  say,  tiiat 
the  doings  of  it  have  not  altered  in  any  material  measure,  if  they 
have  in  any,  either  the  biblical  or  the  philosophical  views  with  which 
they  went  into  that  venerable  and  important  clerical  body.  One  ac- 
tive member  of  it  was  chronicled,  in  a  public  print,  as  having  preached 
an  Arminian  sermon  in  a  Boston  pulpit  the  Sabbath  a^r  its  ad- 
journment, and  one  church  creed  at  least,  since  that  time,  has  been 
adopted  in  which  the  language  seems  carefully  adapted  to  exdode 
the  biblical  idea  that  all  men  are  sinners. 

A  just  conclusion  from  the  whole  article  in  the  Monthly  EeUgums 
Magazine^  above  noticed,  would  seem  to  be  that  pretty  much  all 
that  is  needed  to  reform  the  wickedness  of  the  world  is  to  throw 
away  the  long  established  creeds  of  the  churches,  and  go  on  making 
improvements  in  theology  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  that  is,  sub- 
stituting moralUy  for  piety ^  outward  Correctness  of  life  for  inward 
^(sincerity  of  heart,"  and  ^'spirituality  of  worship"  ;  in  other  words, 
throwing  away  the  Grospel  plan  of  salvation  by  grace  through  faith 
in  an  atoning  Redeemer,  and  putting  in  its  place  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  works.  If  this  be  the  true  method  of  salvation,  then  Paul 
and  his  fellow  apostles,  though  inspired  men — ^inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost — ' 'labored  in  vain  and  spent  their  strength  for  naught  and  in 
vain."  We  choose  to  stand  upon  ''  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  tlie  chief  comer  stone." 
This  is  rock  and  will  remain,  and  the  hopes  that  are  built  upon  it 
too,  when  the  sandy  foundations  and  the  hopes  built  upon  them 
will  be  swept  away. 

Ecclesiastical  Bjbciprocitt.  ''  Look  on  this  picture,  and  od 
that."  In  the  New  York  Observer  of  March  8,  1866,  we  find  the 
following,  being  an  extract  from  the  recent  work  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler,  late  chaplain  to  the  American  Embassy  to  Rome.  The  title 
of  Dr.  Butler's  book  is  "  Inner  Rome." 

** American  citizens  are  not  permiUed  to  hold  service  within  the  walls  of 
'  Rome,  because  it  is  the  right  of  an  ambassador  to  hold  such  service  io 
his  own  apartment,  which,  however  distasteful,  can  not  be  refused.  But 
it  has  been  distinctly  stated  by  Cardinal  Antonelli  to  one  of  our  ambassa- 
dors, that  it  would  be  tolerated  nowhere  else  within  the  walls.  Daring 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  before  the  arrival  of  Gen.  King,  the  service 
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were  held  for  a  time  bj  tlie  du^lain  in  his  own  Apaitm^ot.  He  did  not 
yenture,  however,  to  have  ai^  singing  on  those  occasions,  and  always  re- 
quired his  audience  to  go  out  and  come  in  one  by  one.  When  he  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  fact  that  he  held  the  service  was  known,  and  that 
it  might  be  broken  up  (for  he  occupied  an  apartment  next  to  that  of  the 
now  Cardinal  Archbishop  Manning),  he  thought  it  advisable  to  hold  it— 
as  he  did — at  the  apartments  of  his  parishioners,  changing  from  one  to 
another,  until  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador  at  the  dose  of  the  year.^ 

In  the  Boston  Tost  of  March  12,  1866,  we  find  «n  account  of  a 
grand  ceremonial  which  took  place  in  our  sober  Puritan  city,  on 
Sunday,  the  11th  ult.,  prominently  displayed,  filling  nearly  two  col- 
umns and  a  half,  challenging  attention  by  the  following  heading,  in 
large  type,  with  liberal  spaces. 

<:jonsecbation  op  a  bishop. 

Splendid  and  Impressive  Ceremonies  I 

ABltUON       BT    BISHOP     H  ^  »  A  R  L  A  N  Z>  . 

Commnnicatiofi  of  the  £pisoopacy — ^JmmeiMie  OongregatioB  in  AtteDdanoe 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

rBvoxriD  voa  tub  ^obtoit  poscj 

An  imposing  array  of  names  of  dignitaries  who  were  present,  is 
given,  Reverends,  Right  Reverends,  Most  Reverends  and  Bishops, 
with  well  turned  allusion  to  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  "  most  mag- 
nificent robes,"  "most  costly  insignia,"  "  grand  and  imposing  cere- 
mony," "  solemnity  of  the  day,"  etc.,  etc. ;  all  contributing  to  the 
making  up  of  an  occasion  '^memorable  indeed,"  and  '^an  historical 
epoch "  for  poor  little  Boston,  that  was  never  so  honored  before. 
The  readers  of  the  Post  are  told  that 

*'It  will  long  be  remembered  alike  for  the  eloquent  words  that  echoed 
under  the  noble  arches  of  the  church,  and  for  the  enrapturing  music  that 
magically  floated  in  its  sanctified  atmosphere.  It  is  by  such  magnificent 
rites,  by  such  impressive,  devout,  and  exhaustive  ceremonies,  addressing 
alike  the  eye,  the  ear  and  the  soul,  that  the  Catholic  church  widens  and 
strengthens  and  advances  its  area  and  influence.^* 

The  readers  of  the  Post  are  then  treated  to  details  of  the  cere- 
mony, a  particularly  interesting  part  of  which  binds  and  solemnly 
pledges  the  elect  Bishop  to  "preserve,  defend,  and  promote  the 
rights,  honors,  privileges  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman  church, 
of  the  Pope,  and  of  his  successors."    And  this  ^^  authority  "  of  the 
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Pope  which  this  "Right  Reverend  John,"  Bishop  of  Boston, 
pledges  himself  to  "  preserve,  defend  and  promote,"  is  that  wherehy 
the  said  Pope,  through  his  Cardinal  Antonelli,  informs  an  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Uaited  States,  that  his  chaplain  will  not  be  permitted  to 
hold  religious  service  in  his  own  apartment,  nor  any  where  else 
within  the  walls  of  the  Papal  city,  except  in  the  apartment  of  the 
aforesaid  American  Ambassador ;  and  that  he  permits,  forsooth,  be- 
cause he  can  not  help  it !  Will  not  one  of  our  great  painters  put  these 
two  scenes — the  Bishop  of  Boston,  in  that  graad  ceremonial  promis- 
ing to  defend  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  that  authority  forbidding  the  Ambassador  of  the  American 
government  to  worship  any  where  save  in  his  own  apartment — ^into 
one  picture,  to  be  on  exhibition  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  this  sea- 
son ?  We  iakjd  leave  to  suggest  that  this  great  painting  of  "  an  his- 
torical epoch"  be  called  "  Ecclesiastical  Reciprocity." 

Principles  as  an  Incumbrance.  Brougham  once  made  the  remark 
that  it  cost  far  less  in  England  to  keep  a  coach  than  a  conscience. 
No  doubt  principles  are  the  most  expensive  luxury  that  men  indulge 
in,  and  therefore  many  can  not  afford  to  have  any.  The  social  gov- 
ernment tax  on  them  is  large,  while  the  income  i^  often  exceedingly 
small ;  assessments  are  more  than  dividends  not  unfrequently,  and 
by  change  of  popular  feeling  the  stock  is  a  good  part  of  the  time  in 
a  depressed  state,  and  below  par. 

If  one  pretends  to  keep  a  set  of  principles,  he  likes  to  have  about 
the  same  from  year  to  year ;  and  yet  in  times  of  change  and  hurry, 
and  when  ends  must  be  carried  any  way,  they  are  often  as  attic 
trumpery  for  furniture,  better  for  our  ancestors  than  for  us.  Herein 
we  see  one  of  the  inherent  defects  of  principles  as  such.  A  princi- 
ple, as  in  morals,  business,  statesmanship,  religion,  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fixed  quantity,  with  a  permanent  place  and  value  and  force.  It  has 
but  little  growth,  is  not  very  progressive,  has  poor  facility  in  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances,  can  not  change  its  nature  and  become'  a  policy, 
and  is  generally  quite  a  settled  thing.  Now.  one  will  see  at  a  glance, 
that  for  our  day  and  times,  such  a  thing  must  be  very  inconvenient. 
What  can  a  man  do  ?  He  must  leave  his  principles  behind  or  be 
left  behind  himself  by  "the  spirit  of  the  age."  In  which  we  get 
the  solution  of  two  facts  ;  that  so  many  men  are  without  principles, 
and  that  so  many  principles  are  in  a  fossil  state  without  any  men  to 
claim  them.  Like  pre- Adamite  races,  they  indicate  a  past  regime 
and  a  great  revolution  since. 

One  large  item  of  expense  in  sporting  a  set  of  principles  grows 
out  of  the  labor  of  keeping  principles  distinct  from  policies.     They 
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are  very  liable  to  mix,  and  then  the  former  degenerate  and  finally 
disappear,  and  only  bald,  unprincipled  policies  remain.  And  the 
.  danger  is  greater  from  the  fact  that  a  policy  pays  better  than  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  ron  of  human  accounts.  From  this  constant  degenera- 
tion of  principles  into  simple  ways  and  means,  we  suppose  there 
springs  up  their  classification  or  grading,  so  that  we  have  first  prin- 
ciples, and  then  second,  third,  and  so  on,  till  they  are  so  near  noth- 
ing we  do  not  reckon  them  as  anything. 

Their  incumbrance  is  farther  seen  in  the  fact  than  we  live  much 
by  patronage  and  on  the  good  will  of  many ;  in  securing  which  a 
fixed  notion  in  theology,  politics  or  morals,  is  often  an  obstinate 
and  insuperable  bar.  As,  therefore,  it  is  easier  to  change  principles 
than  places,  men  are  often  found  holding  on  to  the  latter  only. 
Their  reasoning  is  clear  and  practical,  when  they  say :  What  is  the 
use  of  supporting  opinions  that  will  not  support  you  f  So  often  a 
public,  or  popular,  or  thriving  man  will  be  seen  to  contract  the  area 
of  his  principles  in  proportion  as  he  enlarges  that  of  his  patronage. 
Do  we  here  learn  why  our  best  treatises  in  theology  have  come  from 
rural  districts,  where  the  authors  were  '^passing  rich  on  forty  pounds 
a  year"  ?  Edwards  wrote  his  immortal  work  among  the  Indians, 
where  the  pews  did  not  endanger  his  theories. 

But  what  makes  principles,  perhaps,  most  of  a  burden  and  nui- 
sance is  the  constant  shifting  of  majorities  on  questions  said  to 
be  based  on  princ:ple.  The  popular  tide  ebbs  and  flows  violently, 
as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  as  the  cattle  there,  so  men  in  public, 
must  run  for  life,  that  is  living,  that  is  office.  Wo  to  him  whose 
principles  encumber  him  on  the  marshes,  when  he  feels  the  tide  com- 
ing or  going.  Still  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  principles,  if  one  knows 
what  they  are  and  can  afibrd  to  keep  them. 

Pagan  ob  'Christian.  It  is  not  as  a  rhetorical  extrava^nza 
that  this  sharp  distinction  is  held  by  some  as  denoting  precisely  the 
conflict  goin^:  on  between  the  schools  of  naturalism  and  of  evangelic 
faith.  It  is  not  a>war  between  faith  and  readbn,  but  between  a 
Christian  and  Pagan  reason.  So  it  has  impressed  not  a  few  atten- 
tive observers  of  its  progress  and  spirit,  on  the  conservative  side,  if 
that  term  pleases.  We  find  what  looks  to  us  as  an  admission  of  the 
justness  of  this  discrimination,  from  the  other  side  of  the  contro- 
versy, in  the  recent  review  of  "Coleridge's  Writings,"  in  the  Wesb- 
minster.  Denying  that  in  the  middle  ages  faith  had  reconciled  itself 
to  philosophy,  or  that  it  is  thus  reconcilable,  the  reviewer  says : 

**It  is  not  that  faith  has  become  one  with  reason ;  bat  a  strange  winter, 
a  strange  suspension  of  life,  has  passed  over  the  classical  cnlture,  which  is 
only  the  human  reason  in  its  most  trenchant  form.   Glimpse  afi«r  glimpse, 
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aer  ijlMHfc  p«gaa  enltiir«  mrdkB  to  life,  tiie*  eonfliGt.  waer  &lt  onee  more.  .  .  . 
The  two  elements  Iwd  aaveor  reallj  nijuad.  .  ,  .  We  wonder  how  the  two 
elements  could  have  existed  side  by  side ;  brought  together  in  a  single 
mind,  but  unable  to  fuse  into  it,,  they  reveal  their  radical  contrariety. 
....  In  the  present  day,  we  have  on  the  one  side  Fius  IX.,  the  true 
descendant  of  the  fisherman,  issuing  the  Encyclical,  pleading  the  old 
promise  against  the  world  with  a  special  kind  of  justice ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  the  irresistible  modem  culture,  which,  as  religious  men  often  • 
remind  us,  is  only  Christian  accidentally." 

Hardly  as  mach  as  that,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  in  such  a  pronounce- 
ment as  the  fbregoing.  The  reviewer's  opinion  about  the  Papacy  as 
the  present  legitimate  representation  of  primitive  Christianity  is,  of 
course,  naught  to  us.  To  such  a  judgment  he  is  most  welcome,  if  he 
regards  it  of  worth  enough  to  harbor.  Our  only  point  is^  that  this 
organ  of  modem  progressive  thought  is  obviously  with  us  in  classify- 
ing the  combatants  of  this  latter  day  struggle  as  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian. The  division  is  conveniently  simple  and  intelligible,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  essentially  true. 

Good  English.  Nothing  in  language  is  simpler,  purer,  stronger, 
than  our  plain  mother  tongue.  Yet  what  abuses  it  suffers  from  our 
public  speakers  and  writers,  especially  of  the  clerical  class  !  Some 
use  loug,  involved,  inverted  sentences,  having  almost  as  many  joints 
as  the  two  hundred  and  eight  bones  of  the  human  system.  Such 
paragraphs,  sermons  and  chapters,  remarks  and  periods,  ought  to 
go  under  the  chopping-knife  of  Ossian,  and  so  be  made  intelligible 
by  separation  of  thoughts  and  brevity  of  expression.  How  many 
cases  would  the  lawyer  gain  before  his  jury  of  twelve  plain  men,  if 
he  should  muffle  up  his  ideas  in  wordy  wrappers,  fold  within  fold, 
as  some  ministers  do  ?  Here  is  a  book  for  popular  reading  and  prac- 
tical effect ;  and  the  language  walks  and  struts  about  the  thought  in 
a  stately,  or  stilted  or  flowery  way  through  a  whole  page,  and  the 
idea  is  finally  to  be  obtained  by  inference.  The  style  has  all  the 
bowings  and  salutations  of  an  Oriental,  instead  of  walking  up  like  a 
business  man  and  saying :  "GTood  morning."  "Beautifur*  writing, 
word-playing,  has  gone  back  mostly  to  the  boarding  schools,  where  it 
can  revel  in  azure  and  rose  tints,  and  have  the  perfumed  breezes  of 
Araby  fanned  by  the  down  of  angel  wings,  and  all  that  and  all  that. 
Some  young  speakers,  however,  not  realizing  how  young  they  are, 
still  indulge  in  it ;  and  misses  and  novelette  readers  hang  on  their 
lips  almost  literally,  charmed  and  enraptured  with  "our  new  minis- 
ter." Slow  are  we  in  learning,  slower  than  our  years,  that  the 
great  beauty  and  power  of  style  lie  in  the  abundance  and  closeness 
of  the  ideas  conveyed.    He  is  a  master  in  public  teaching  and  pen- 
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floadiag)  whose  thongblff  bt»  never  fenjMded  and  oeneealed  by  Ms* 
wordB,  and  whose  stjle  naver  dpaw9  off  aittention  from  what  he  is- 
trying  to  aaj. 

in  theae  timoe  ef  hrniy,  when  so  much  must  be  said,  so  manj 
wish  to  speak  and  so  few  to  hear,  one  most  learn  to  pack  biff 
llioaght^  and  make  them  obvious  at  the  first  hearing  or  readings 
else  he  will  not  be  able  to  impart  them.  And  it  is  a  wide  error  Uy 
suppose  that  our  **£nglish  undeflled,'*  with  a  large  share  of  homely, 
colloquial  Saxon  element,  can  not  conyey  dense  and  profound  ideaer 
clearly.  No  man  ever  loaded  his  language  more  heavily  with 
thought  than  Webster ;  and  yet  simpler  English,  with  more  words  of 
single  syllables,  and  for  a  child's  comprehension,  can  not  be  found. 

Such  simplicity  is  the  height  of  elegance,  if  it  be  conceded  that 
language  is  a  medium  or  vehicle  only,  to  transmit  our  notions.  If 
one  has  nothing  to  say,  and  yet  must  fill  the  hour  or  page,  we  com- 
mend him  to  the  long  sentences,  inflated  style,  ^'beautiM  style,'* 
words  that  are  musical  and  lengthy,  and  ponderous  in  themselves,  and 
that  come  swelling  up  to  an  audience  with  an  imposing  presence  and 
foreign  air.  The  magnificent  show  and  obscurity  will  be  taken  for 
profundity,  and  under  the  smoke  of  a  battery  where  only  powder  is 
Qsed,  and  no  shot  at  all,  one  may  for  a  time  keep  his  reputation  safe. 

Crookxd  Sticks.  A  man  is  hopefully  converted,  and  makes  m 
profession  of  religion.  We  think  he  is  a  C^iristian.  He  talks  and 
prays  and,  in  some  things,  lives  like  one ;  all  which  is  new  in  him. 
We  hope  he  is  a  child  of  grace.  Yet  are  we  in  a  wonder  and  mys- 
tery how  grace  can  dwell  with  a  person  who  makes  others  so  un- 
comfortable. How  coldly  and  sternly  the  man  speaks  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  is  commanded  to  love,  even  as  Christ  loved  the  church, 
and  gave  himself  to  die  for  it !  What  a  cross,  crabbed  way  he  has 
toward  his  children !  Everything  in  the  house  must  bend  to  his 
iron  will  and  crooked  notions.  The  inmates  look  out  for  his  step 
and  voice  and  eyes,  as  a  sailor  does  for  rocks  and  breakers. 

How  uncomfortable  a  neighbor !  No  plan,  work,  or  opinion  as 
good  as  his.  He  has  more  conscience  than  a  score  of  hard  work- 
ing and  good  nattired  Christian  men,  who  are  so  intent  on  God's 
work  that  they  think  nothing  about  conscience,  specially  the  scru- 
ples of  it.  [^Scrupuli^  small,  sharp  pebbles.]  Yet  the  man  evi- 
dently wants  to  do  good.  He  rejoices  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  He 
seems  to  be  going  heaven- ward,  though  it  must  be  confessed  he  has 
a  strange  way  in  it  all.  And  just  so  some  vines  always  grow  up 
toward  heaven,  yet  always  with  a  crook  and  a  twist. 

We  never  knew  so  well  what  to  do  with  such  crooked  men,  and 
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how  to  use  them,  till  we  had  made  a  visit  to  a  ship-yard.  There  we 
learned  that  crooked  sticks  were  the  very  best  ship  timber  for  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  vessel.  The  gnarled  and  ugly  knees  brace  against 
all  storms  and  insure*  the  cargo.  Now  we  try  to  put  our  curved 
man  in  the  church  and  society  just  where  the  curve  will  be  the  line 
of  beauty  and  of  force  ;  and  the  knotty  knees  of  old  oak,  tl^t  grace 
does  not  presume  to  strengthen,  we  work  in  where  a  ruggA  resis- 
tance and  stiffness  and  will  are  needed.  And  since  that  ship-yuxi 
lesson  we  have  discovered  that  the  crooked  sticks  have  often  saved 
the  ship  of  state  and  of  church  too. 

Art  and  Reverence.  We  can  not  refer  this  sentiment  to  its  au- 
thor, but  it  is  a  key  to  the  best  criticism  of  any  art-production : 
^'  The  instincts  of  true  reverence  rarely  conflict  with  the  principles 
of  true  art."  It  applies  alike  to  themes  derived  fl-om  nature^  hu- 
manity. Deity.  Each  of  these  has  its  sanctities  which  genius  can 
not  violate  without  degrading  itself,  and,  in  a  degree,  forfeiting  its 
claim  to  that  attribute.  This  is  the  lee  shore  which  strands  so  many 
brilliant  but  ill-regulated  aspirants  for  artistic  fame.  No  one  has 
executive  power  enough  safely  to  neglect  this  law,  whether  marble, 
canvas,  or  language  be  the  material  of  his  work.  This  is  near  akin 
to  Coleridge's  doctrine  of  the  ^'close  connection  between  just  taste 
and  pure  morality,  because  true  taste  springs  out  of  the  ground  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man." 


Brratm,  F«8«  61, 1. 12,  for  "ottondan**  read  ealcuhu ;  p.  6B,  1.  S8,  for  ^elMiloi**  read  cMmh  ; 
p .  71, 1. 89,  for  '*appf  ared**  read  upheaved ;  p.  113, 1.  SI,  read  ntceeationi  of  fbelingj  p.  S9»  1. 11, 
for  *'horrori**  read  howrit. 
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AETICLE  I. 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 

Sermons^  preached  at  Trinity  Giapel,  Brighton,  bj  the  late 
Rev.  Fi»iDEBioK  W.  BoBEBTSON,  M.  A.,  the  Incumbent. 
Five  Series.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1857—1864. 

Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social  Topics^  by 
the  late  Rev.  Fbedebiok  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  of 
Brighton.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Kelds.    1859. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  In- 
cumbent of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton,  1847—53.  Edited  by 
Stofford  a.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Berlin.  In  tw^o  volumes.  Boston:  Ticknor  & 
Fields.  1865. 

Fbedesiok  W.  Robertson  was  born  in  London,  3d  Feb- 
ruary, 1816,  and  died  in  Brighton  15th  August,  1853.  Though 
in  the  ministry  thirteen  years,  he  was  actively  engaged  hardly 
more  than  eleven,  one  at  Winchester,  four  at  Cheltenham,  and 
six  at  Brighton.  At  the  former  places,  he  wrote  his  sermons ; 
at  the  last,  he  preached  from  brief  but  carefully  prepared  notes. 
In  his  day,  he  was  not  more  widely  known  than  many  of  his 
profession  whose  works  will  never  be  published,  and  whose 
biographies  will  never  be  written.  Since  his  death,  his  name 
has  become  familiar  to  the  reading  public,  in  his  own  country* 
and  m  this.  His  published  sermons  consist  partly  of  abstracts 
and  complete  discourses  written  by  himself  after  their  delivery, 
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bat  mainly  of  fragments  gathered  from  kis  own  and  the  notes 
of  some  who  heard  him ;  and  yet,  as  they  have  been  issued  a 
volume  at  a  time,  and  at  intervals  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  continuing  the  enterprise,  they  have  been  warmly  praised 
and  widely  circulated.  Though  preached  by  a  professed  Trini- 
tarian in  the  church  of  England,  and  published  -in  America  in 
the  interest  of  so-called  liberal  Christianity,  they  are  yet  com- 
mended by  Orthodox  journals,  sometimes  without  a  word  of 
censure  or  jDf  caution,  and  are  consequently  purchased  and  read  , 
by  many  who  desire  to  nourish  their  piety  on  the  vital  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  They  are  said  to  be  the  favorite  reading  of  many 
of  the  younger  portion  of  the  Orthodox  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  have  awaited  with  interest  every  succeeding  volume, 
and  who  are  doubtless  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  promised 
^^Pulpit  Notes."  The  appearance  of  his  ^'Life  and  Letters"  has 
furnished  his  admiring  critics  with  a  new  occasion  to  commend 
his  works  to  the  people,  as  of  surpassing  interest  and  excel- 
lence, and  to  the  mioiatry,  as  a  means  of  improving  their  theol- 
ogy and  their  preaching.  In  the  absence  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  it  might  be  inferred  from  these  facts,  either  that  the 
Latitudinarians  are  leaning  to  orthodoxy,  or  that  the  Ortho- 
dox are  leaning  to  latitudinarianism.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  evidence  that  the  former  is  not  the  true  in- 
ference. Is  the  latter  the  true  one?  It  may  be  charitably 
supposed,  that  ordinary  readers  may  be  deceived  through  the 
lack  of  ability  to  discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  the 
specious,  in  the  works  of  a  sophistical  author.  But  must 
charity  be  taxed  thus  in  behalf  of  professional  theologians  and 
public  teachers  ?  That  the  highest  praise  of  these  works  should 
have  emanated  from  those  whose  chief  or  only  interest  in  evan- 
gelical religion  is  to  disparage  its  professors  and  undermine  its 
principles,  starts  the  suspicion  that  they  may  offer  false  explan- 
ations and  specious  substitutes  rather  than  clearer  and  more 
scriptural  exhibitions  of  the  truth ;  for  the  offence  of  the  cross 
has  not  yet  ceased.  A  few  of  the  Orthodox  have  indeed  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  the  author's  views  ;  but  as  they  have 
generally  chosen  to  express  it  very  indefinitely,  and  to  dwell 
more  at  length  upon  certain  excellences  which  will  be  gener- 
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My  acknowledged,  tliere  is  certainly  occasion  for  the  more  un- 
welcome task  of  exhibiting  his  defects. 

Since  the -author  is  commended  as  an  oracle  and  a  model,  it 
is  a  little  surprising  that  none  of  the  sermons  of  the  former  half 
of  his  ministry  hltve  been  deemed  worthy  m  place  in  this  collec- 
tioii.  If  a  genius  indeed,  some  of  his  earlier  discourses  should 
have  been  at  least  equal  to  any  of  his  later.  According  to' Mr. 
Brooke,  however,  the  sermons  of  the  first  year  are  weak  and 
"startlingly  inferior,"  and  "do  not,  to  the  reader,  even  foretell 
his  ftiture  excellence."  This  judgment  might  be  accepted  with- 
out question,  were  it  biased  on  the  fact,  stated  by  a  constant 
hearer,  that  tiiey  were  written  "always  on  Saturday,  the  time 
between  breakfast  and  one  o^clock  sufficing  for  a  sermon." 
But  the  secret  of  thm  "inferiority"  appears  to  lie  rather  in  the 
fact  that  "they  contain  all  (Jhe  characteristic  doctrines  against 
which  he  afterwards  so  deliberately  protested  at  Brighton."  On 
this  account  they  might  be  preferred  by  many  to  those  which  have 
been  published.  But  whatever  the  merit  of  these,  some  of 
those  preached  during  the  next  fbur  years  must  have  been,  in 
style  at  least,  equal  to  the  fragments  contained  in  these  volumes. 
They  are  pronounced  better  than  his  former  efforts,  in  bemg 
more  carefully  wrought,  of  a  different  character  in  sentiment, 
and  "no  longer  so  much  disquisitions  on  doctrine  or  impas- 
sioned  descriptions  of  the  love  of  Gt>d  ui  Christ."  But  we 
are  told  that  even  "at  this  time  his  ideal  was  not  very  high." 
'Ihe  altered  character  of  his  sermons  were  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  giving  them  to  the  public;  yet^  unhappily,  a  greater  change 
in  the  same  direction  led  to  the  publication  of  these  series. 
That  change  was  gradual  but  rapid,  and  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
What  he  once  preached,  he  afterwards  scorned.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  he  made  a  "full  and  forcible  declaration  of 
Evangelical  views."  After  a  few  weeks  at  Cheltenham  it  was 
a  question  whether  he  was  "a  Tractarian"  or  ."an  ultra  Calvin- 
ist"  ;  and  within  two  years  he  wrote,  "The  Tractarians  despise 
me,  and  the  Evangelicals  somewhat  loudly  express  their  doubts 
of  me."  In  two  years  more  "it  became  painful  to  him  to 
preach."  Though  nominally  "of  the  Evangelical  school,"  he 
was  growing  in  hostility  against  it.     And  by  the  time  he  went 
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to  Brighton  he  felt  clear  and  decided,  ^^tbat  the  system  on 
which  he  had  founded  his  whole  faith  and  work  could  never  be 
received  by  him  again."  This  was  a  discovery,  and  laid  him 
under  great  obligation.  If  the  current  theology  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals was  so  unsound,  it  belonged  to  him  to  lead  a  reforma- 
tion. Could  he  do  this,  he  would  lay  the  world  and  the  church 
under  great  obligation  to  him. 

Whether  this  revolution  was  for  the  better,  depends  not  upon 
the  judgment  of  those  who  sympathize  either  with  the  views 
adopted  or  with  the  views  renounced,  but  upon  the  simple  fact 
of  a  nearer  approach  to,  or  a  further  departure  from  the  word  of 
God.  This  is  the  furnace  in  which  the  gold  is  purified  from  the 
dross.  ^^If  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  light  in  them."  To  this  test  it  is  proposed  to 
subject  the  views  of  this  author  upon  some  of  the  prominent 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system. 

Mr.  Robertson  '^projected  once  a  work  on  Inspiration,"  but 
deferred  it,  saying,  ''The  English  mind  is  not  prepared  yet." 
fiut  he  has  left  some  hints  of  what  he  intended  to  elaborate. 
He  believed  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  his  views  differ 
materially  from  those  commonly  received.  '^I  hold  it  to  be 
inspired,  not  dictated.  It  is  the  word  of  God ;  the  words  of 
man :  as  the  former,  perfect ;  as  the  latter,  imperfect." '  One 
who  claimed  to  be  so  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  that  the 
proof-texts  of  a  doctrine  arrayed  themselves  spontaneously 
before  his  mind,  should  have  remembered  a  few  which  represent 
inspiration  as  itself  dictation.  ''I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying  unto  me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth.  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labors ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Bev.  xiv.  13.  If  the  Apostle  may  be  believed,  he  wrote  the 
second  and  thurd  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  from  dictation,  in 
distinction  from  every  other  phase  of  inspiration.  Nor  is  it  any 
more  incredible  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  at  his  pleasure  have 
articulated  his  revelation  to  man's  hearing  and  in  man's  lan- 
guage, than  that  Jesus  converted  the  water  into  wine  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana. 

"The  prophetic  power,  in  which  I  suppose  is  chiefly  cxliibited 
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that  which  we  mean  by  inspiration,  depends  almost  entirely  on 
moral  greatness.  The  prophet  discerned  large  principles,  true 
for  all  time,  chiefly  by  largeness  of  heart  and  sympathy  of  spirit 
with  God's  spirit.  This  is  my  conception  of  inspiration."*  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  by  what  ingenuity  he  could  show 
the  application  of  this  principle  to  Balaam,  in  the  prophecy : 
"There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel." 

"The  difference  between  Moses  and  Anaxagoras,  the  Epistles  and 
the  'Excursion,*  I  believe  is  in  degree.  The  light  or  the  Word 
which  dwells  in  all  men,  dwells  in  loftier  degree  in  some  than  in 
others,  and  also  is  of  a  nobler  kind  of  inspiration.  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  artificers,  were  men  inspired,  we  are  told.  Why  they 
more  than  other  seers  of  the  beautiful  ?  .  ..  .  One  department  is 
higher  than  another ;  in  each  department,  too,  the  degree  of  knowl« 
edge  may  vary  from  a  glimmering  glimpse  to  infallibility :  so  that  • 
all  is  properly  inspiration,  but  immensely  differing  in  value  and  in 
degree.  ...  I  think  this  view  of  the  matter  is  important,  because 
in  the  other  way  some  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  world's  history 
have  had  a  special  communication,  miraculous,  and  from  God.  -  In 
this,  all  have  it,  and  by  devout  and  earnest  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart  may  have  it  increased  illimitably."' 

In  one  sentence  he  seems  to  distinguish  between  "degree"  and 
^^kind,"  but  the  distinction  obviously  means  not  different  kinds 
of  inspiration,  but  different  degrees  of  it  in  different  kinds  or  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  No  distinction  of  natural  and  super- 
natural is  admitted.  The  idea  of  supernatural  inspiration  is 
distinctly  repudiated.  It  is  all  asserted  to  be  natural,  suscepti- 
ble of  cultivation  and  of  illimitable  increase.  In  re3pect  of  the 
kind  of  inspiration,  a  heathen  philosopher  is  put  upon  a  level 
^ith  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Wordsworth  upon  a  level 
i^ith  the  Apostles.  What  arrogance  in  Paul,  then,  to  declare  to 
the  Galatians  :  ^'Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  gospel  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  accursed.  .  .  •  For  I  neither  received  it  from 
man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Notwithstanding  the  "moral  greatness,"  and  "large- 
ness  of  heart   and   sympathy   of  spirit,  with    God's   spirit," 
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with  which  this  theory  of  nutaral  aod  nmveraal  i]wiMnit]o& 
ia  put  forth  y  it  is  utterly  refuted  by  the  testinipny  of  Peter 
thaty  <^HoIy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moyed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost" ;  and  by  the  testimony  of  Paul  thati  ^' AU  scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  For  plainly  Paul  meant  to 
distinguish  the  Bible  from  all  other  bppksy  and  Peter  meant  to 
distinguish  the  writers  of  the  Bible  from  all  ptbsr  meiii  by  the 
peculiarity  of  a  supernatural  and  diyine  inspiration. 

**The  Jews  were  confessedly  the  inost  spiritual  of  mankind. 
So  vast  is  the  interval  between  them  and  all  others  >  that  the 
collected  works  which,  in  speaking  of  another  people,  would  be 
called  a  national  literature,  are  of  them  called  an  inspired  Bible."' 
The  Targums  and  Apocrypha  and  all  other  writings  of  the  Jews, 
however  much  at  variance  with  the  books  commonly  known  as 
the  Old  Testament,  equally  inspired  with  these ;  and  the  possi* 
bility  of  these  sermons  and  letters,  had  the  author  only  been  bom 
a  Jew,  being  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  prophets  t 

The  author  is  manifestly  not  only  unscriptural,  but  very  su* 
perficial.  He  could  not  understand  how  the  sacred  writers  could 
have  been  supematurally  inspired  without  thereby  being  made 
mere  machines.  To  be  consistent  he  should  have  represented 
Christ  as  a  mere  machine,  so  far  as  he  was  human.  But  if  Jesus 
Christ  was  entirely  at  his  freedom  m  respect  of  his  human  na- 
ture notwithstandmg  the  indwellbg  of  his  Divine  nature,  so  that 
the  words  which  he  spake  were  spirit  and  life,  and  absolutely 
identical  with  and  perfect  as  the  word-  of  God,  why  may  not 
the  writers  of  the  Bible,  in  an  analogous  manner,  have  been  as 
personally  free  in  thmking  and  speaking  and  writing  that  which 
was  at  the  same  time  inspired  within  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  both 
in  thought  and  expression,  so  that  their  words  were  perfect  as, 
and  identical  with  the  word  of  Gt>d?  With  such  a  plenary  in- 
spiration, the  writers  preserved  their  freedom  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers  and  in  the  exhibition  of  their  respective  peculiari- 
ties, while  the  record,  as  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  the  in- 
fallible word  of  God.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
American  as  well  as  ^Hhe  English  mind  is  not  prepared  yet"  to 

>  Fourth  Series,  239. 
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believe  that  Mr.  Robertson,  on  the  subject  of  inspii^tioil  at  least, 
spake  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

He  is  not  less  at  yariance  with  the  obvious  import  of  the 
Scriptures  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  sin. 

'^The  Fall  was  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  stike  of  mere 
nature.  It  was  a  step  downwards  from  innocence,  but  also  it  was  a 
step  onwards ;  a  giant  step  in  human  progress.  It  made  goodness 
possible ;  for  to  know  Ihe  evil,  and  to  conquer  it  and  choose  the 
good,  is  far  nobler  than  a  state  which  only  consists  in  our  igDoraoce 
of  both.  Until  the  step  of  nature  has  been  passed,  the  step  of  spiri- 
tuality can  not  be  made.  ^That  was  not  first  which  was  spiritual, 
but  that  which  was  natural.'  "^  *'It  is  a  law  of  our  humanity,  that 
man  must  know  both  good  and  evil ;  he  must  know  good  through 
evil."*  "Fallen  man  is  not  a  watch  with  something  wrong  added 
(sin),  but  merely  a  watch  without  the  regulator."* 

These  sentiments  are  not  new,  nor  peculiar  to  Mr.  Robertson. 
They  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  human  race,  having,  been  first 
propounded  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  coincidence  is  remark- 
able. How  easy  and  natural  it  is  for  a  man  who  denies  the 
supernatural  and  special  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
sets  his  own  reason  above  revelation,  to  overlook  the  facts 
of  experience  and  observation^  and  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Tempter!  The  consequence?  All  the  wickedness  and  woe 
that  Robertson  had  seen  were  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  it.  ' 
It  was  the  Fall ;  and  yet,  according  t6  him  and  the  serpent,  a 
blessing,  "a  giant  step  in  human  progress,*'  "a  nobler  state" 
than  the  primitive.  On  this  theory,  God,  being  the  author  of 
the  ** state  of  nature,"  is  responsible  for  "the  necessary  cons^ 
quence,"  the  Fall,  and  ought  neither  to  have  cursed  the  teinpteif 
nor  to  have  been  displeased  with  the  tempted.  Christ,  also,  not 
having  disobeyed  the  Father,  remained  in  the  state  of  nature,  a 
stranger  to  that  of  spirituality,  because  ignorant  of  good  and 
evil  I  The  FftU  being  necessary  to  make  goodness  possible,  it 
is  very  strange  that  the  first-bom  killed  his  brother,  and  that 
the  whole  race,  one  family  excepted,  provoked  God  to  destroy 
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them,  and  that  the  great  minority  of  Noah's  posterity  have  not 
been  saints  instead  of  heathen.  If  the  statement,  that  ^^It  is  a 
law  of  our  humanity,  that  man  must  know  both  good  and  evil," 
has  any  truth,  it  is  in  respects  of  humanity  as  fallen  and  not  as 
unfallen.  God  did  not  inaugurate  his  moral  government  by 
issuing  a  command  in  contravention  to  the  law  of  humanity  by 
which  he  had  constituted  his  subjects  responsible  beings.  Sob- 
ertson  himself  says  that,  ^^The  will  which  has  shaken  itself  free 
from  God's  will  is  the  central  principle  of  sin."*  And  the 
Apostle  declares  that  "By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world." 
According  to  the  inspired  word,  therefore,  the  Fall  was  sin ; 
the  first  sin  of  the  human  race.  To  give  his  statements  plausi- 
bility, the  author  quoted  a  passage  in  which  the  Apostle  asserts 
the  natural  mortality  of  our  present  bodies  as  the  condition  to 
spiritual  bodies  in  the  resurrection,  and  which  therefore  has  no 
relevancy  and  constitutes  no  proof.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  his  daring  and  reckless  wresting  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

^<It  is  plain  that  the  first  man  must  have  exerted  on  his  race 
an  influence  quite  peculiar,  that  his  acts  must  have  biassed  their 
acts.  And  this  bias  or  tendency  is  what  we  call  original  sm.'" 
"The  most  degrading  thing  in  the  heart  of  man  is  the  disbelief 
in  the  goodness  of  human  nature.'"  The  former  of  these  state- 
ments was  introduced  by  reference  to  "the  very  hound"  and  to 
"the  horse  of  Spain"  as  illustrations  of  "all  experience  in  the 
transmission  of  qualities"  :  it  is  therefore  a  little  ludicrous  that  a 
man,  "acutely  conscious  of  snuiU  errors"  in  writing,  should  find 
in  our  hereditary  bias  "an  influence  quite  peculiar."  As  to  the 
latter,  it  is  a  fact  of  universal  observation,  that  as  a  general  rule 
those  who  disbelieve  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature  are  neither 
more  degraded  nor  so  degraded  as  those  who  believe  in  it.  Paul 
declares  to  the  Komans  that,  "The  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God" ;  and  to  the  Ephesians,  in  reference  to  their  pre- 
vious and  unrenewed  state,  that,  "We  all  had  our  conversation 
in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  fulfilling  the  desires  of 
the  flesh  and  of  the  mind ;  and  were  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others." 
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Aa  to  the  naethod  of  the  development  of  this  bias,  he  says : 
^^Oenerally  there  is  first  a  rising  of  an  inclination  which  is  often 
no  sin.  This  passes  on  to  a  guilty  resolve ;  one  step  more,  and 
the  man  has  committed  the  sin."^  And  the  possibility  of  the 
bias  remaining  undeveloped  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  in  Trinity  Chapel,  at  a  confirmation,  *^Six  or 
seven  hundred  young  persons  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to 
renounce  evil  in  themselves  and  in  the  world,  ...  as  yet  un- 
tainted by  open  sin.'"  But  how  can  there  be  a  sinless  ^^inclina- 
tion" to  sin,  or  a  guiltless  "guilty  resolve"  to  sin?  And  how 
can  persons  "renounce  evil  in  themselves  and  in  the  world," 
while  as  yet  they  are  "untainted  by  open  sin"  ?  The  "one  step 
more,"  or  the  outward  act,  was  not  necessary  to  constitute  sin 
in  the  view  of  him  who  said,  ^*That  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  al- 
ready in  his  heart."  In  regard  to  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  tells 
us  that, 

"When  man  fell,  .  .  •  death,  which  must  ever  have  existed  as  a 
form  of  dissolution-, — a  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  became  a 
corse ;  the  sting  of  death  was  sin  ;  unchanged  in  itself,  it  changed  in 
man."'  "The  sin  which  led  to  suicide  led  to  hell ;  but  it  was  his  own 
place,  in  the  way  of  natural  retribution,  not  of  arbitrary  reprobation."* 
"Hell  is  the  infinite  terror  of  the  soul,  whatever  that  may  be.  To 
one  man  it  is  pain  .  •  .  To  another  it  is  public  shame  ...  To 
others  ....  infinite,  maddening  remorse."*  ^^Hell  is  not  merely  a 
thing  hereafter,  hell  is  a  thing  here ;  hell  is  not  a  thing  banished  to 
a  distance,  it  is  ubiquitous  as  conscience."^ 

That  man  as  originally  created  was  essentially  mortal,  is  an 
assumption  which  no  philosophy  can  prove ;  the  mortality  of 
fallen  man  is  rather  against  it  than  for  it.  But  that  the  sting  of 
death  were  sin,  without  the  Fall,  would  that  Robertson,  in  his 
"largeness  of  heart  and  sympathy  of  spirit  with  God's  spirit," 
had  condescended  to  explain  I  The  death  of  the  body  is  implied 
as  a  part  of  the  penalty  denounced  against  the  first  trangression. 
And  Paul  says  expressly,  in  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the 

»  Fifth  Series,  71.  *  Life  and  Letters,  1. 167. 
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bodj,  that,  <<In  Adam  all  die/'  Againflt  the  aMetdon  that  ptm- 
ishment  ia  Bimply  the  natural  reaction  of  an  outraged  conscience, 
our  Saviour  teaches  us  that  there  is  an  ^^outer  darkness."  He 
pronounced  a  peculiar  <<wo"  against  Judas ;  and  taught  ns  to 
^^fear,"  not  conscience,  not  any  mere  natural  retribution,  but 
<<him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.'' 
And  Paul  declares  that  God  will  render  to  the  incorrigibly  wick<* 
ed,  ^^indignation  and  wrath." 

Of  course  such  a  man  found  it  very  difficult  to  conform  his 
practice  in  preaching  to  his  theory  in  doctrine.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  and  violence  of  his  denunciation  of  the  cant 
and  vulgarities  of  the  Evangelicals,  he  was  often  guilty  of  even 
worse  cant  and  vulgarity ,  himself.  In  a  literary  lecture,  he 
could  not  remark  upon  Hood's  ^^Bridge  of  Sighs"  without  add- 
ing the  taunt  that,  ^^The  disciple  of  some  school  of  cold  divinity 
would  see  in  it  only  a  text  for  a  discourse  on  hell."  Even 
while  preaching  on  ^Hhe  terrors  of  the  judgment,"  and  insisting 
that  ^'these  are  things  which  will  be  hereafter,"  he  must  take 
the  terror  from  "the  terrors"  by  an  expression  of  pious  horror 
at  the  hypocrisy  of  "God's  ministers"  who  "paint  the  torments 
of  the  lost  minutely  and  hideously,  and  can  yet  go  home  to  the 
evening  meal  with  zest  unimpaired."  Certainly  in  him,  if  not 
in  the  race,  not  only  was  "the  regulator"  wanting,  but  there 
must  have  been  "something  wrotag  added."  Not  only  "the 
mainspring  run  the  chain  out  too  fast,"  but  the  hands  were 
never  right  except  by  accident ;  when  in  their  mad  revolutions 
they  swept  the  point  of  true  time  upon  the  dial. 

With  such  views  of  sin,  he  would  happily  disappoint  the  dis- 
criminating reader  by  a  scriptural  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  To  the  question,  "If  God  is  Love,  why  do 
we  need  a  mediator?"  he  replies: 

**I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  know  why,  God  being  Love,  .  .  . 
suffering  is  the  necessary  medium  of  anything  that  really  deserves 
the  name  of  blessing  ...  I  only  know  that  it  is  so  ...  And  seeing 
that  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  and  ac- 
quiesce in  it  when  found  in  the  Atonement,  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
government, — a  philosophically  as  weU  as  theologically  demanded 
necessity."* 
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He  does  not  know  that  while  John  says  ^^Gbd  is  loye," 
another  apostle  sajs,  ^'  God  is  a  consuming  fire"  I  He 
does  not  know  that  God  is  jnst,  and  therefore  can  not 
forgive  sm  except  by  a  righteous  ransom  for  the  sinner  I 
He  does  not  know  that  we  need  a  mediator  because  God  is 
love ;  hating  sin  just  in  proportion  as  he  loves  holiness  I  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  leave  Itny  room  for  the  sovereign  exercise  of 
compassionate  love  in  God  in  giving  his  Sun  to  die  for  us,  but 
holds  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  to  a  so«^caUed  law  of  the 
universe.     This  is  sufliciently  ^^cold  divinity/' 

Again  he  says  :  ^^The  evangelical  ^scheme'  of  reconciling  jus- 
tice with  mercy  I  consider  the  poorest  effort  ever  tnade  by  false 
metaphysics.  They  simply  misquote  a  test.  That  he  might 
be  just  (and  yet)  the  justifier.  Whereas  St*  Paul  says,  the 
just  and  the  justifier:  i.e.,  just,  because  the  justifier."*  It  is 
enough  to  say  of  this  construction,  that  it  can  not  by  any  exe^ 
getical  torture  be  drawn  from  the  Apostle's  language,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  God  would  have  been  unjust 
had  he  declined  to  show  mercy. 

Moreover,  he  holds  that  Clirist's  sacrifice  was  voluntary  and 
vicarious,  notwithstanding  it  was  a  philosoplucally  demanded 
necessity.  "Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil, 
and  he  bore  the  penalty  of  that  daring.  .  .  .  The  Be- 
deemer  bore  imputed  sin.  He  bore  the  penalty  of  others'  sin. 
He  wa3  punish^."*  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
derstand his  use  of  the  word  penalty.  In  the  sermon  from 
which  these  sentences  are  quoted,  he  says : 

"By  punishment  is  simply  meant  the  penalty  annexed  to  trans- 
gression of  a  law.  Punishment  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  penalty  which 
follows  ignorant  transgression,  and  the  chastisement  which  ensues 
upon  wilful  disobedience.  The  first  of  these  is  called  imputed  guilt, 
the  second  is  actual  guilt.  By  imputed  guilt  is  meant,  in  theologi- 
cal language,  that  a  person  is  treated  as  if  he  wore  guilty.  If,  for 
example,  you  approach  too  near  the  whirling  wheel  of  steam  ma- 
chinery, the  mutilation  which  follows  is  the  punishment  of  te- 
merity." 

Imputed  guilt,  then,  is  worse  than  actual  guilt,  ignorant 
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transgression  being  punished  while  wilibl  disobedience  is  only 
chastised  I  In  the  Scriptures,  punishment  is  said  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  wilfully  disobedient,  and  chastisement  upon  those  who 
have  been  justified  from  sin.  Besides,  chastisement  is  in- 
flicted only  in  this  life,  while  punishment  is  mainly  reserved  for 
the  period  beyond  this  life.  And  the  object  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings and  death  was  not  to  prevent  chastisement,  but  to  ^^destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver 
them,  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage."  But  according  to  the  author,  it  was  not  the 
imputed  sin  of  wilful  disobedience,  not  imputed  actual  guilt,  but 
the  imputed  sin  of  ignorant  transgression,  imputed  ^Mmputed 
guilt,"  that  the  Redeemer  bore  for  sinners.  And  this  imputed 
guilt  is  somehow  not  the  actual  guilt  of  others,  but  Christ's 
own ;  for  he  transgressed  a  law,  a  law  of  the  universe,  and 
transgressed  it  ignorantly,  and  thus  incurred  imputed  guilt. 
"Christ  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil,  and  he  bore 
the  penalty  of  that  daring.  'He  approached  the  whirling 
wheel,  and  was  torn  in  pieces."  And  this  was  vicarious  sacri- 
fice I  This  sermon  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  the  author's  boasted 
suggestiveness.  It  is  a  good  example  of  his  style  of  reasoning. 
The  distinction  between  natural  laws  and  the  moral  law  is  over- 
looked. He  is  arbitrary  and  incorrect  in  his  definitions,  and  in- 
consistent in  his  use  of  them.  His  sequences  are  illogical,  and 
his  notions  of  the  subject  confused.  He  had  no  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  problem  he  was  trying  to  solve.  The  further  he 
pursues  it,  the  worse  he  makes  it.  He  declares  the  death  of 
Christ  something  more  than  the  world's  example,  and  yet  re- 
duces it  to  that  in  his  statements  of  its  result.  "His  death  is  the 
world's  life.  Ask  ye  what  life  is  ?  Life  is  not  exemption  from 
penalty.  Salvation  is  not  escape  from  suffering  and  punish- 
ment." In  opposition  to  this,  many  passages  might  be  cited 
from  the  word  of  God,  but  one  or  two  will  suffice.  Paul  says 
to  the  Hebrews  :  "If  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recom- 
pense of  reward  ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great 
salvation?"  And  a  greater  than  Paul  says  :  "He  that  believeth, 
and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall 
be  damned."  • 
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BobertBon  seems  to  have  grasped  with  great  firmness  so 
mtich  of  the  doctrine  as  pertains  to  the  surrender  of  self-will, 
but  to  have  failed  altogether  to  apprehend  that  further  element 
which  alone  demonstrated  the  reality  of  this  surrender. 

''What  in  that  atonement  was  the  element  that  satisfied  God? 
They  say  pain.  I  say,  because  I  think  the  Scriptures  say  so,  the 
surrender  of  self-will,  as  is  clearly  and  distinctly  asserted  in  John 
X.  17:  and  also  in  Hebrews  x.  5,  6,  7,  10,  where  the  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  suffering,  which  were  mere 
butchery,  and  the  sacrifice  which  atones,  in  this  special  point,  that 
one  is  moral,  an  act  of  'will,' — ^the  other  un-moral,  merely  physi- 
cal, and  therefore  worthless."^ 

His  proof  texts  are  unfortunate.  The  citation  from  John 
implies  indeed  the  surrender  of  self-will,  but  expressly  declares 
the  surrender  of  life  :  "Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  be- 
cause I  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again."  So  in 
the  citation  from  Hebrews,  while  the  surrender  of  self-will  is 
declared,  the  entire  efficacy  of  this  surrender  of  self-will  is 
conditioned  upon  actual  sufferings  and  death.  This  is  plain,  the 
moment  we  read  the  passages,  supplying  what  is  understood, 
and  putting  the  stress  where  the  Apostle  obviously  put  it. 
"Wherefore,  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  Sacri- 
fice and  offering"  of  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  "thou  wouldst 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me:  in  burnt  offerings  and 
sacrifices"  by  the  Jewish  priesthood  "for  sin  thou  hast  had  no 
pleasure.  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the 
book  it  is  written  -of  me)  to  do  thy  will,  O  God.  By  the 
which  will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  Christ  once  for  all."  Besides,  the  "will,"  in  this  last 
passage,  is  evidently  the  will  of  the  Father  as  accomplished  by 
the  Son's  offering  of  his  body.  But  when  was  Christ's  surren- 
der of  self-will  made?  Was  it  not  made  in  the  agony  in  which 
he  said :  "O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 
mc,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done"  ?  But  the  atonement 
was  not  then  made ;  it  was  made  only  when  his  death  upon  the 
cross  was  accomplished.  And  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  instead  of  being   Robertson's   view,  is   that   the 
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essence  of  the  atonement  consists  in  the  sufibrings  and  death, 
the  blood,  of  Christ.'  It  is  decidedly  brazen  to  set  aside  this 
as  ^^a  vulgar  notion  of  the  atonement/' 

Preaohmg  upon  2  Corinthians  y.  18,  31,  he  declares  that 
^^reconciliatioa  is  identical  with  atonement/'  He  founds  the 
statement  on  Romans  y.  11,  in  which  the  word  usuallj  ren- 
dered "  reconciliation,"  is  for  once  rendered  "  atonement," 
and  means,  as  is  perfectly  plain  from  the  context,  not  atone- 
ment as  made  for  the  unreconciled,  but  reconciliation  as  an 
accomplished  fact  in  the  experience  of  Paul  the  believer.  Yet 
he  expounds  :  ^^Here,  therefore,  ybu  might  read :  ^  Who  hath 
atoned  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ/  We  can  not  repeat  this 
too  often.  The  ^atonement'  of  the  Bible  is  the  reconciliation 
between  God  and  man."'  Let  it,  then,  be  repeated  throughout 
his  text: 

^^Who  hath  atoned  ns  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given 
to  ns  the  ministry  of  atonement ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ, 
atoning  the  worid  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them ;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  atonement.  Now 
then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  atoned  to  God." 

The  repetition  demonstrates  the  absurdity.  But  he  declares 
that  ^^the  atonement  is  made  when  QcoA  no  longer  reckons 
tSie  smner  guilty."  Accordmg  to  this,  either  God  no  longer 
reckons  any  sinner  guilty,  or  else  the  atonetfient  has  not 
been  made  for  sinners  who  are  yet  unforgiven ;  but  was  made 
yesterday  for  those  who  yesterday  became  reconciled  to  God,  and 
is  made  to^ay  for  those  who  repent  and  receive  pardon  to*day. 
This  last  would  seem  to  be  his  view,  as  his  biographer  says  that 
he  held  that  ^^the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  forever  going  on." 
Though  Christ  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  ^^It  is  finished,"  and  ex- 
pired with  the  echo  of  his  cry,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that  the  atonement  is  not  finished  for  any  ^an  till  he  has 
received  justification.  Mr.  Brooke  calls  his  theorjj^  ^^partly 
original."  If  the  views  above  quoted  represent  the  original 
part  of  his  theory,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  desire  to 

1  Heb.  n.  9, 10,  U:  Tii.  27:  Tin.  3:  ix.  12»  14, 15, 16, 17,  22:  x.  29. 
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rob  him  of  kifl  Qx^oMlitj*  JEb  ecor&ful  remark  reepeetiiig  ike 
evaiigelical  aoheme  is  at  least  one  degree  more  pertinent  re^ 
specting  his  own :  '^the  poorest  effort  ever  made  hy  false 
metaphysics/' 

The  anther  thos  states  his  position  in  r^ard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trmily : 

'<We  beHeve  that  in  that  nnity  of  Essence  there  are  three  living 
Powers  which  we  call  Persons,  distinct  from  each  other.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  His  own  incommunicable  Essence  that  God  is  the  Father. 
It  is  the  human  side  of  His  nature  bj  which  he  iff  revealed  as  the 
Boa.  We  believe  that  from  all  eternity  there  was  that  in  the  mind 
of  God  which  I  have  called  its  human  side,  .which  made  it  possible 
for  Him  to  be  imaged  in  humanity;  and  that  again  named  the 
Spirit,  by  which  He  could  mix  and  mingle  Himself  with  us."^ 

The  incommunicable  essence  is  therefore  communicable ;  for 
<<every  holy  aspiration,  every  bought  and  act,  that  has  been  on 
the  side  of  right  against  wrong,  is  a  part  of  his  holy  essence, 
of  his  Spirit  in  us."  These  three  Persons  are  not  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  relatioQ  to  each  other;  but  the  first  is 
Father  as  "Creator,"  the  second  is  a  "Son,  as  manifested  in 
humanity,  chiefly  in  Christ,"  and  the  third  is  "  God  within  us 
mingling  with  our  being."  In  other  words,  the  Creator  is  the 
Father,  mankind  are  the  Son,  and  all  that  is  morally  good  in 
mankind  is  the  Holy  Spirit;  "diverse  parts  of  his  complex 
being,  just  as  our  reason,  our  memory,  our  imagination,  are  not 
the  same,  but  really  ourselves."  This  is  put  forth,  as  the  con- 
nection shows,  as  his  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  held  by  the  church  of  England.  This  representa- 
tion, of  course,  would  not  be  owned  by  that  church.  It  does 
not  accord  with  her  creed,  nor  with  her  standard  authors  on  the 
subject,  nor  with  the  Scriptures.  It  does  not  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  as  immanent  in  the  Godhead,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  creation .  of  man  and  of  the  universe.  It  does 
not  recognize  them  as  persons  in  necessary  and  reciprocal  rela- 
tions, but  represents  them  as  diverse  Powers  of  one  Essence. 
It  makes  God  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  simply  because  of 
the  creation  of  man.  That  such  is  his  meaning,  quotations 
from  other  portions  of  his  works  abundantly  prove.     "Christ 
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oame  to  reveal  a  Name ;  the  Father.  He  abolished  the  ezclnsiye 
'my/  and  he  taught  to  pray  ^our  Father.'  He  proclaimed  God 
the  Father,  man  the  Son :  revealed  that  the  Son  of  Man  la 
also  the  Son  of  God.     Man,  as  man,  God's  child."' 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  is  thus  made  universal,  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  creation  of  man.  But  the  name  of  God  as  a 
father  in  this  sense  was  revealed  before  Christ  came.  Malachi 
says :  ^'Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  Grod  created 
us  ?"  And  Christ  says :  ^'All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  my 
Father :  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father ;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever 
the  Son  will  reveal  him."  Christ  thus  represents  the  Father- 
hood of  God  as  such  because  of  his  own  Sonship,  and  denies 
that  God  is  Father  to  any  man  in  any  kindred  sense,  until  he 
has  been  specially  revealed  as  such  by  the  Son.  As  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  to  a  man,  Christ's  meaning  is  found  in 
his  declaration,  ^^No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  Thatia,  distinctively  as  the  first 
person  of  the  Godhead,  God  is  the  Father  to  mankind  only 
when  they  have  become  ^^the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Christ  employed  "my  Father'*  fifty  times,  "your 
Father"  seventeen  times,  and,  "our  Father"  once. 

The  Sonship  of  Christ  is  represented  in  an  equally  objection- 
able way.  "Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  But  remember  in  what 
sense  he  ever  used  this  name, — Son  of  God  because  Son  of. 
man.  He  claims  Sonship  in  virtue  of  his  humanity."* 
"God  created  a  divine  humanity.'"  According  to  this, 
Jesus  Christ  was  in  his  essential  person  as  mach  a  creature 
of  God  as  Adam  was,  instead  of  being  "the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father."  He  was  not  the  eternal  Son,  but  Son 
only  when  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  this  world.  But 
against  this  preposterous  doctrine  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
Christ's  own  language  to  the  Father :  "For  thou  lovedst  me 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

His  idea  of  the  Spirit  does  not  seem  to  be  that  he  is  a 
Person,  equal  with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son,  and  proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  that  he  is  simply  an  influence. 
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For  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  quoted,  he  says  that 
Christ  ^^proclaimed  a  new  name  of  God, — ^the  Father ;  and  a 
new  name  of  man,  or  Humanity,  the  Son;  a  vital  union,  by 
a  Spirit  ever  near,  ever  inward ;  ^  a  light  lightmg  every  man 
that  oometh  into  the  world.'"  This  seems  to  mean. that  the 
Spirit  is  the  bond  which  unites  the  Father  with  the  Son,  or 
with  humanity. 

What  kind  of  a  being,  then,  did  Robertson  worship?  He 
has  not  hesitated  to  answer  in  unambiguous  terms.  Speaking 
of  Swedenborg,  he  says :  "One  grand  truth  he  seems  to  have 
grasped,  the  fact  of'  Divine  Humanity  as  the  only  possible 
object  of  man's  worship.  He  had  besides  identified  Jesus 
Christ  with  this  object.  I  have  long  felt  the  former  of  these 
positions,  and  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
'  latter.  Only  a  human  God,  and  none  other,  must  be  adored 
by  man."^  Theodore  Parker  could  hardly  say  anything  more 
shocking  to  a  reverent  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  make  this 
equivalent  to  the  God-man ;  for  the  divine  was  not  human,  and 
the  human  was  not  divine.  Even  now  the  human  is  not 
deified,  but  only  glorified.  The  object  of  our  worship,  accord- 
ing to  Christ,  is  God  who  is  a  spirit.  .  Though  we  worship  • 
Gt)d  through  Chrfst  as  our  mediator,  or  worship  Christ  as  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead,  we  worship  God  as  manifest  in 
or  united  with  human  nature,  but  not  a  human  God. 

With  such  views  of  inspiration,  sin,  atonement,  and  the 
Trinity,  we  should  expect  a  very  easy  way  of  entrance  into  the 
Ungdom.  God  being  bound  to  the  fixed  laws  of  the  universe, 
and  having  no  real  sovereignty,  the  Saviour  could  hardly  be 
called  God's  unspeakable  gift,  and  his  death  was  not  a  special 
manifestation  of  God's  love  or  of  Christ's  love  to  our  race,  but 
simply  a  philosophically  demanded  necessity  in  the  government 
of  God.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  credited  with  no  special 
agency  in  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  sinners,  since,  "All 
who  are  bom  into  the  world  are  God's  children  by  right.  They 
are  not  so,  in  fact,  until  they  recognize  it,  and  believe  it,  and 
live  as  such.  To  believe  it,  and  live  it,  is  to  be  regenerate.'" 
"We  have  a  twofold  nature, — ^the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the 

1  Life  and  Letters,  x.  2So  '  Life  and  Letters,  iz  67. 
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nature  of  God,  and  in  the  order  of  God's  providence  we  begin 
with  the  animal.  When  these  natures  are  exchanged  is  the 
moment  of  spiritual  regeneration."*  Thus  regeneration  is 
within  every  sinner's  power ;  if  he  wills  to  be  regenerate  he  will 
have  perhaps  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sense  of  God's 
providence,  but  he  is  not  dependent  upon  any  special  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  The  variance 
of  such  views  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  is 
too  obvious  to  need  remark. 

It  is  hardly  worth  the  pains  to  examine  his  doctrinal  views  any 
further,  except  as  it  may  be  necessary  incidentally  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  principles  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  teaching. 
These  are  stated  by  himself  in  a  passage  quoted  by  the  biog- 
rapher.* The  first  is,  "  The  establishment  of  positive  truth, 
instead  of  the  negative  destruction  of  error."  Some  of  his 
hearers,  and  some  of  his  readers,  seem  to  have  given  him  great 
credit  in  this  direction.  But  without  pretending  that  he  did  not 
destroy  some  error  by  the  exhibition  of  positive  truth  in  the 
place  of  it,  we  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  dissent  from  their 
judgment  almost  entirely  so  far  as  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  are  concerned.  There  is  abundance  of  positive  state- 
ment, but  his  views  upon  the  doctrines  under  review  are  for 
the  most  part  erroneous. '  He  wished  to  stand  alone,  and  suc- 
ceeded. Seizing  upon  a  single  aspect  of  truth,  or  upon  a  hal£-. 
truth,  he  called  to  his  aid  his  power  of  brilliant  illustration, 
and  dogmatized  with  little  regard  to  the  authority  of  God's 
word.  The  quotations  from  the  Bible,  by  which  he  sought  to 
fortify  his  statements,  were  often  but  accommodations  in  lan- 
guage, instead  of  proof- texts.  And  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
as  held  by  evangelical  churches  and  theologians  were,  in  his 
view,  the  errors  which  he  was  most  concerned  to  denounce  and 
destroy.  But  if  caricature  and  denunciation  are  equivalent  to  * 
what  he  professed  to  avoid  as  ^'the  negative  destruction  of 
error,"  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  sermons  with  remem- 
brance of -this  to  see  that  he  departed  often  and  widely  from  his 
**principle." 

His  second  principle  is  :  ''That  truth  is  made  up  of  two  oppo- 

1  Fifth  Seriei,  93.  *  life  and  Utters,  ii.  160-1. 
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site  propositions,  and  not  found  in  a  via  media  between  the 
two,"  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Brooke  that  his  best  illustration  of 
this  principle  is  the  sermon  on  the  glory  of  the  Virgin  mother. 
It  is  fair  to  turn  to  that  sermon. 

^'When  Paul  dared  to  proclaim  of  paganism  what  we  are  pro- 
claiming of  Virgin-worship,  that  paganism  stood  upon  a  truth,  and 
taught  the  truths  paganism  fell  for  ever.  He  did  not  undertake  to 
prove  it,  in  the  Areopagus,  a  system  of  damnable  idolatries ;  but  he 
disengaged  the  truth  from  the  error,  proclaimed  the  truth,  and  left 
the  errors  to  themselves.  The  truth  grew  up,  and  the  errors  silently 
and  slowly  withered." 

The  Apostle  did  denounce  the  idolatries  of  the  Athenian^, 
and  warned  them  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  paganism 
did  not  fall,  and  has  not  fallen  yet,  any  more  than  Virgin- 
worship,  which,  we  suspect,  was  at  no  greater  discount  in 
Trinity  chapel  at  the  close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon. 

"What  lies  at  the  root  of  this  ineradicable  Virgin- worship  ?  .  .  . 
Before  Christ  the  qualities  honored  as  Divine  were  peculiarly  the 
virtue  of  the  man:  Courage — Wisdom — ^Truth — Strength.  But 
Christ  proclaimed  the  Divine  nature  of  qualities  entirely  opposite  ! 
Meekness — Obedience — ^Affection — Purity.  .  .  .  Here  was  a  new, 
strange  thought.  .  .  .  What  marvel  if  the  early  Christian  found 
that  the  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  embodied  this  great  idea  ?  .  .  . 
The  truth  alone  which  can  supplant  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  the 
perfect  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 

He  argues  that  Christ's  humanity  contained  not  simply  what 
belonged  to  the  masculine,  but  also  what  belonged  to  the  femi- 
nine qualities  of  human  nature;  and  that  so  soon  as  this  is 
seen,  Mariolatry  must  cease.  This  of  course  was  a  view 
entirely  original  with  him.  But  that  Christ's  humanity  con- 
tained all  the  essential  characteristics  of  universal  humanity, 
is  in  fact  the  common  view  of  Christendom.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  Romanists.  And  the  qualities  in  Mary  for  which  they  hold 
her  to  be  a  proper  object  of  worship,  are  qualities  which  they 
believe  Christ  imparted  to  her  by  being  bom  of  her.  This  is 
what  the  priests  teach  and  the  people  believe.  The  people, 
ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  Scriptures,  have  no  other  idea  of 
Christ's  humanity  than  that  it  contained  the  feminine  as  well  as 
the  masculine   qualities  of  human   nature.     They  understand 
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Christ's  humanity  as  Robertson  represents  it,  and  yet  worship 
the  Virgin.  His  philosophy  of  the  Virgin- worship  is  not  the 
true  one.  And  he  would  eradicate  this  idolatry  by  substituting 
another,  the  worship  of  Christ's  humanity  I  "Let  us  acknowl- 
edge that  what  they  worship  is  indeed  deserving  of  all  adora- 
tion; only  let  us  say  that  what  they  worship  is,  ignorandy, 
Christ."  Unless  this  specific  shall  be  more  potent  hereafter  than 
it  has  been  during  its  first  decade  of  years,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  any  appreciable  result.  Besides,  if  humanity  is  the 
proper  object  of  worship,  it  may  as  well  be  worshipped  in  the 
sanctified  and  blessed  Mary  as  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  worth  of 
his  principle  is  seen  at  once  when  logically  stated :  The  femi- 
nine qualities  of  human  nature  are,  in  their  purity,  adorable ; 
likewise  also  the  masculine :  The  Virgin-mother  embodied  the 
former,  at  least  proximately,  but  not  the  latter;  but  Jesus 
Christ  embodied  both  perfectly:  Therefore  the  worship  of 
womanhood  in  the  Virgin  is  idolatry,  but  the  worship  of 
womanhood  and  manhood  united  in  the  perfect  humanity  of 
Christ  is  Christianity  I  This  being  the  best  result  of  his  second 
principle,  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhibit  any  other  application  of 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  logical  results  of  it,  as  applied  in  his 
sermons  on  baptism  and  absolution  and  the  Sabbath,  are  equally 
absurd  though  less  shocking. 

flis  third  principle  is :  "That  spiritual  truth  is  discerned  by 
the  spirit,  instead  of  intellectually  in  propositions ;  and  there- 
fore. Truth  should  be  taught  suggestively,  not  dogmatically." 
Mr.  Brooke  says  :  "He  believed  that  the  highest  truths  were  poe- 
try,— to  be  felt,  not  proved ;  resting  ultimately,  not  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible  or  the  church,  but  on  that  witness  of  God's 
Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  is  to  be  realized,  not  through 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  but  by  the  loving  obe- 
dience of  the  heart."  With  Paul  the  reception  of  the  Gospel 
by  inspiration  was  by  spiritual  discernment  independent  of  dog- 
matic propositions ;  but  he  put  the  Gospel  into  didactic  state- 
ments in  preaching  and  writing,  in  order  that  a  spiritual  dis- 
cernment might  be  elicited,  by  the  truth  as  the  means  and  the 
Spirit  of  truth  as  the  efficient  agency,  in  his  hearers  and  readers. 
Aiid  he  made  the  testimony  of  God,  and  not  the  consciousness 
of  man,  the  source  of  ultimate  appeal  in  reference  to  all  spirit- 
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ual  truth.  The  believer's  spiritual  discernment  is  not  the  con- 
dition to  the  truth,  but  the  truth  is  the  condition  to  his  spiritual 
discernment.  John  says,  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of 
Grod  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth  not  God 
hath  made  him  a  liar ;  because  he  believeth  not  the  record  that 
God  gave  of  his  Son."  It  is  undoubtedly  important  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  as  much  as  possible,  as  spirit  and  life ;  but  in  order  to 
^o  this  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  "Hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words."  Our  Saviour  understood  how  to  teach  sugges- 
tively ;  but  his  disciples  fiuled  to  understand  his  parables  until 
he  taught  them  his  meaning,  by  translating  his  rhetorical  into 
logical  statements.  But  Robertson  has  a  sermon  on  this  third 
principle ;  it  is  the  first  in  the  First  Series,  and  on  the  text, 
"Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  his 
Spirit."  It  is  interesting  and  suggestive ;  specially  of  things 
objectionable.  The  Apostle  uses  the  text  in  vindication  of  his 
course  in  declaring  exclusively  the  testimony  of  God,  and  in  ex- 
planation of  the  way  in  which  he  received  that  testimony ; 
Robertson  uses  it  as  equally  applicable  to  all  men,  and  In  vindi- 
cation of  the  principle  that  spiritual  truth  is  discerned  by  the 
spirit,  instead  of  intellectually  in  propositions.  Following  the 
topical  order,  of  the  text,  he  says :  "1.  Eternal  truth  is  not 
perceived  through  sensation.  'Eye  hath  not  seen.'  2.  Eternal 
truth  is  not  reached  by  hearsay.  *Ear  hath  not  heard.' "  Here 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  hearing  belongs  to  sensa^- 
tion  no  less  than  seeing.  A  man,  claimed  to  have  been  well- 
read  in  philosophy,  and  nice  in  the  use  of  terms,  should  not 
have  made  such  a  blunder.  Besides,  though  the  Gospel  came 
to  Paul  "by  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  it  comes  to  the  people 
by  the  telling  and  the  hearing.  But  he  continues  :  "3.  Truth 
b  not  discoverable  by  the  heart-^-'Neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart.' "  And  then,  after  ascribing  to  the  heart  "the  power  of 
affection,"  he  says :  "The  condition  upon  which  this  self-revela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  is  made  to  man  is  Love."  Confusion  of  no- 
tions, contradiction  in  statements,  and  unwarrantable  deduc- 
tions :  but  this  sermon  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  specimen. 
His  fourth  principle  is :  "That  belief  in  the  human  character 
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of  Christ's  humanity  must  be  antecedent  to  belief  in  his 
divine  origin."  In  opposition  to  this  it  is  submitted,  that 
Christ  said  to  the  doubting  and  experimenting  disciple, 
^'Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed: 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed"  : 
that  all  who  saw  him  on  earth  believed  in  the  human  character  of 
his  humanity,  yet  but  very  few  believed  in  his  divine  origin : 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  sane  mind  to  believe  that  h^ . 
was  the  son  of  a  Virgin-mother,  without  the  antecedent  belief 
of  his  divine  origin. 

His  fifth  principle  is :  "That  Christianity,  as  its  teachers 
should,  works  from  the  inward  to  the  outward,  and  not  vice 
versa."  Partly  true,  and  partly  false:  Christianity  as  vital 
personal  religion,  does  indeed  work  from  a  germ  of  spiritual  life 
begotten  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  unfolding  into  the 
manifestation  of  Christian  character  and  conduct;  but  the 
ministry  must  employ  the  analytical  as  well  as  the  synthetical 
method  of  presenting  the  truth,  and  must  work  largely  from 
the  objective  to  the  subjective. 

His  sixth  and  last  principle  is :  "The  soul  of  goodness  in 
things  evil."  It  does  not  appeal  that  he  was  any  more  acute 
and  skilful  than  many  other  men,  in  detecting  and  bringing  to 
light  the  truth  that  lurks  in  erroneous  theories  and  systems. 
As  already  secQ,  he  sometimes  thought  he  detected  the  truth,  but 
seized  upon  error.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been  a  hobby 
which  he  often  rode  into  the  sharp  angle  of  two  walls.  The 
whole  course  of  his  teaching  is  vitiated  by  the  attempt  to  find 
good  in  all  evil,  and  to  show  men  of  all  schools  and  sects  and 
parties  that  his  views,  though  he  stood  alone,  were  nearer  than 
theirs  to  the  pure  white  light  of  unadulterated  truth.  His 
prevailing  tone  is  as  if  he  thought  that  wisdom  would  die  with 
him.  A  more  opinionated  preacher  is  seldom  found.  He 
tried  to  be  genial  and  charitable,  but  his  geniality  and  chari- 
tableness were  usually  if  not  always  greatest  in  respect  of  those 
who  were  in  the  greatest  error,  and  least  toward  those  who 
were  the  most  evangelical.  He  was  a  daring  speculator,^ 
well  as  a  daring  doubter,  and  always  determined  to  solve  his 
di£Bcultie8  if  possible  aloncl.  But  his  doubts  were  always,  to 
use  one  of  his  favorite  expressions,  "vulgar,"  instead  of  original, 
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and  when  he  had  philosophized  his  waj  a  single  step  beyond 
the  vulgar,  he  thought  he  had  found  the  true  solution.  Hence 
when  he  proclaimed  his  sympathy  with  those  who  were  in  the 
meshes  of  scepticism,  they  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  readily 
conciliated  and  led  along  to  his  conclusion,  as  the  promised  land 
towards  which  they  had  been  groping.  His  reasoning  was 
often  incoherent  and  illogical,  yet  garnished  by  a  rhetoric  which 
made  his  sophistry  captivating.  He  saw  some  truths  perhaps 
in  their  pure  transparency,  but  often,  if  not  generally,  the  vivid 
aspects  which  filled  his  mental  vision  were  not  rays  from  the 
true  source,  but  reflections  from  opaque  errors.  He  was  a  good 
illustration  of  the  saying,  'Hhat  no  opinions  so  fatally  mislead 
us,  as  those  that  are  not  wholly  wrong,  as  no  watches  so  effect- 
ually deceive  the  wearer,  as  those  that  are  sometimes  right.'' 
If  instead  of  going  to  Shakespeare  for  a  fundamental  principle 
of  pulpit  instruction,  he  had  resorted  to  the  word  of  God  and 
adopted  that  of  ^^ Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  he  might 
have  enjoyed  incomparably  greater  peace  in  his  own  soul,  and 
might  have  been  instrumental  of  incomparably  greater  good  to 
the  souls  of  his  hearers,  though  in  that  case  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  his  works  would  have  been  published. 

Where,  now,  in  the  theological  world  shall  Robertson  be  lo- 
cated ?  Though  a  communicant  and  a  minister  in  the  church 
of  England,  that  was  not  his  proper  place.  He  denounced 
High  Churchism  and  Low  Churchism.  He  can  not  be  claimed 
with  justice  by  the  Universalists,  though  he  stood  upon  the 
verge  of  their  system,  his  "only  difficulty"  being  "how  not  to 
believe  in  everlasting  punishment."  The  Unitarians  can  not 
claim,  him,  if  they  take  his  disclaimers ;  though  they  might  claim 
him  by  the  same  method  of  sophistical  reasoning  which  he  used 
to  prove  that  "Dr.  Channing  adored  Christ"  in  spite  of  all  his 
own  assertions  to  the  contrary.  He  could  not  go  with  Theo- 
dore Parker  in  all  things,  though  he  admired  him  for  many. 
Of  Bushnell  he  had  no  sanguine  hope,  and  with  Newman  he 
disagreed.  "He  was  the  child  of  no  theological  father."  A 
writer  in  the  Brighton  Gazette  assigns  him  "to  what  is  denomi- 
nated the  'Broad  Church.' "  His  sympathies  were  generous 
towards  all  but  the  evangelical.  He  admitted  to  communion 
"both  Unitarians  and  Quakers,  as  well  as  men  of  other  sects." 
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He  took  great  pride  in  standbg  alone.  He  declared  his  motto 
to  be,  ^^None  but  Christ"  ;  yet  he  was  careful  to  explain,  in  the 
most  un-Christ-Iike  spirit,  ^'  Not  in  the  (so-called)  evangelical 
sense,  which  I  take  to  be  the  sickliest  cant  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Pharisees  bore  record  to  the  gracious  words  which 
He  spake,  and  then  tried  to  cast  him  headlong  from  the  hill  of 
Nazareth."  He  was  simply  and  thoroughly  a  humanitarian. 
The  humanity  of  Christ  was  his  ideal.  That  he  preached,  and 
that  he  declared  to  be  the  only  proper  object  of  worship.  He 
took  comfort  in  finding  the  parallel  of  his  own  poor  success  in 
the  contempt  and  misrepresentation  which  Christ  suffered ;  be- 
ing careful  to  liken  the  Evangelicals  to  the  Pharisees,  and  as  if 
criticism  and  distrust  were  sure  vouchers  for  the  truth  and 
soundness  of  his  sentiments.  As  no  sect  or  school  can  justly 
claim  him,  so,  it  would  seem,  all  can  agree  to  let  him  stand 
alone,  and  as  he  styled  himself,  ''a  theological  Ishmael." 

Had  he  lived  to  old  age  he  would  have  died  undoubtedly 
with  different  views.  Whether  he  would  have  changed  for 
Romanism,  or  for  Rationalism,  or  for  Unitarianism,  it  is  in  vam 
to  conjecture ;  but,  that  he  would  have  changed,  seems  almost 
certain.  He  had  strong  tendencies  towards  each  of  these  forms 
of  error,  but  his  pride  of  opinion,  and  of  standing  alone,  might 
have  prevented  him  from  identifying  himself  with  any  sect  or 
school  or  party.  But  he  could  hardly  have  remained  where  he 
was.  He  built  upon  sand,  and  his  edifice  must  have  fallen. 
He  was  restless  and  dissatisfied  and  inconsistent.  His  preju- 
dices were  violent,  and  dislike  of  men  would  make  him  desert 
their  principles.  This  accounts  in  considerable  degree  for  the 
change  that  took  place  in  his  views  during  his  short  career. 
His  biographer  thinks  his  views  were  unalterably  fixed,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  so,  only  because  he  was  cut  down  before 
there  was  time  for  another  revolution. 

It  is  natural  for  his  readers  to  estimate  him  according  to  the 
entertainment  they  find  in  his  writings.  Those  who  agree  with 
him  in  the  main,  and  those,  a  much  larger  class,  who  are 
chiefly  interested  in  his  caricatures  aild  condemnations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  as  commonly  received,  and  in  his  coarse  and  even 
^'savage"  thrusts  at  those  who  are  the  most  truly  evangelical, 
will  rate  him  at  a  vastly  higher  value,  than  those  who  judge  him 
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by  the  only  true  rule,  his  agreement  with,  or  departure  from 
the  word  of  God.  His  writings  have  considerable  merit  for 
raciness,  brilliancy^  and  variety.  His  lectures  on  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians  certainly  exhibit  a  proof  that  expository 
preaching  is  not  necessarily  dull.  It  were  we  11  if  the  Bible 
were  expounded  in  course  from  the  pulpit,  if  expounded  truly, 
much  more  than  it  is.  It  were  well,  too,  if  ministers  would 
learn  to  trust  themselves  to  preach,  not  without  preparation, 
but  without  a  manuscript.  His  sermons  may  contribute  some- 
thing toward  so  desirable  an  improvement.  But  whoever  reads 
'  them  to  find  solid  and  sound  instruction  in  respect  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  our  holy  religion,  or  to  quicken  and  invigorate 
the  pulsations  of  true  spiritual  life,  will  find  but  little  to  reward 
him. 

Mr.  Robertson's  life  is  a  sad  one  to  contemplate.  By  his 
natural  endowments,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  his  means  of 
culture  and  his  position  of  influence,  he  ought  to  have  been  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  advancement  of  evangelical  knowl- 
edge and  vital  godliness  in  the  world.  His  local  popularity, 
his  present  fame,  and  the  influence  of  his  published  works, 
may  seem  to  many  enough  to  satisfy  the  loftiest  ambition,  and 
to  prove  him  an  extraordinary  benefactor  to  his  race.  But  he 
departed  from  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  (if  indeed 
he  had  ever  rightly  apprehended  them)  and  gave  himself  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  most  pernicious  errors.  The  influence  of 
these  errors  was  very  deleterious  upon  his  own  character, 
leading  him  to  discard  the  works  of  evangelical  authors  for 
those  of  such  men  as  Newman,  Martineau,  and  Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, Parker,  and  Channing,  and  to  forsake  the  fellowship  of 
those  who  believed  and  adorned  the  doctrines  of  God  our 
Saviour,  for  that  of  sceptics  and  free-thinkers.  As  regards  the 
true  character  and  ends  of  the  Christian  ministry,  therefore,  his 
career  must  be  deemed  a  failure.  By  the  efforts  of  a  certain 
school  of  errorists,  his  works  may  be  kept  before  the  public  for  a 
few  years,  but  they  are  not  destined  to  permanence.  His  fame 
must  necessarily  be  of  short  continuance.  * 

Of  the  causes  of  his  failure,  a  few  are  very  palpable.  One 
was  the  excessive  morbidness  which  pervaded  his  feelings,  his 
thinking,  and  his  intercourse  with  mankind.     It  seems  to  have 
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resulted  partly  from  a  delicate  nervous  organization,  wbich 
rendered  him  unduly  sensitive ;  partly  from  a  disposition  to  in- 
dulge in  reveries,  which  made  him  uncertain  and  vacillating; 
and  partly  from  the  strong  passions  which  made  him  intense  in 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  gloomy  in  his  disappointments,  and  conceit- 
ed in  his  opinions.  It  discolored  his  life,  preyed  upon  his  ener- 
gies, and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his  health  (jind  to  his  early 
death ;  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  elements  that  occasioned  his 
popularity  with  his  hearers  and  with  his  readers. 

Another  was  the  ever  present  consciousness  that  he  was  not 
in  the  profession  of  his  choice.  Born  of  a  military  family, 
"rocked  and  cradled  to  the  roar  of  artillery,"  his  predilections 
for  military  life  were  hereditary,  and  amounted  to  an  uncon- 
querable passion.  To  this  he  looked  forward  during  his  child- 
hood and  youth.  For  it  he  spent  several  years  in  preparatory 
study,  while  waiting  in  vain  for  a  commission.  And  when  at 
last,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  father,  he  consented  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  it  was  with  an  almost 
crushing  feeling  of  reluctance.  A  sense  of  disappointment 
followed  him  through  all  his  subsequent  life.  It  is  frequently 
manifested  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  letters.  According  to  his 
own  account  he  "could  not  see  a  regiment  manoeuvre,  nor  artil- 
lery in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensation." 

A  third  was  a  deficient  education.  His  whole  collegiate  and 
theological  course  of  study  was  comprised  in  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Even  this  wanted  system,  being 
largely  optional  instead  of  prescribed.  He  afterwards  regretted 
that  he  had  not  submitted  to  be  guided  by  his  instructors,  and 
lamented  that  the  church  of  England  furnished  no  facilities  for 
a  "systematic  preparation  for  the  ministry."  His  discipline  at 
Oxford  was  evidently  impaired  by  his  contact  with  Tractarianism, 
which  occupied  his  mind  prematurely,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his 
objections  to  some  of  its  features,  sowed  the  seeds  of  those  doubts 
which  in  subsequent  years  developed  into  such  a  complete  re- 
volution of  his  theological  views.  This  deficiency  in  his  educa- 
tion is  apparent  in  the  structure  and  style  of  his  sermons,  and  in 
his  processes  of  reasoning.  The  claim  that  he  "was  a  master 
in  logic,"  and  an  exemplification  of  Schiller's  maxim  that  "you 
do  not  know  a  subject  thoroughly  until  you  can  play  with  it," 
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18  a  specimen  of  that  sheer  nonsense  into  which  the  adulations 
of  friendship  are  so  apt  to  degenerate.  Sophistry  and  rhetori- 
cal dash  are  characteristics  which  no  candid  and  discriminating 
reader  can  denj.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  writings  of 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  Edwards  '^had  passed  like  the  iron  atoms 
of  the  blood  into  his  mental  constitution."  He  has  shown  him- 
self incompetent,  not  only  to  solve,  but  also  to  apprehend,  in 
clearness  and  consistency,  the  fundamental  problems  of  Chris- 
tian theology.     By  his  own  admission,  his  system  was  vague. 

The  main  cause  of  his  failure,  however,  was  a  deficient  expe- 
rience of  the  truths  of  evangelical  religion.  This  deficiency  is  pain- 
fully apparent  throughout  his  "Life  and  Letters,"  as  well  as  in 
his  sermons.  The  reader  may  look  in  vain  for  any  account  of 
his  experience  of  what  the  Saviour  described  as  being  "born  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  as  having  "passed  from  death  unto  life." 
We  are  told  of  "his  deep  religious  feeling,"  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  "the  church  was  proposed  to  him  as  a  profession" 
by  his  father ;  and  of  "his  realization  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour" 
while  at  the  University,  as  "the  cumulative  result  of  many 
years  of  prayer  and  struggle."  But  we  are  told  of  "his 
religion,  before  it  had  consciously  taken  a  distinctively  Christian 
form,"  partaking  of  the  nature  of  '*the  old  religion  of  chiv- 
alry." At  Winchester  he  prescribed  to  himself  a  course  of 
austerities  and  outward  observances,  and  read  "  books  of 
devotion."  Such  religion,  however,  the  biographer  says, 
"weakened  everything  he  wrote,"  so  that  his  "letters  of  this 
time  are  scarcely  worth  reading."  Passages  from  one  or  two 
written  prayers  are  given,  which  indicate  a  desire  to  live  in 
consecration  to  Christ ;  but  by  themselves  they  prove  no  more 
than  similar  extracts  from  the  writings  of  notoriously  irreligious 
men.  "It  is  impossible  not  to  feel,"  says  Mr.  Brooke,  "when 
he  got  rid  of  all  this,  and  felt  its  fruitlessness  and  its  antagonism 
to  the  true  spirit  of  the  life  of  Christ,  how  he  sprang  from  a 
dwarf  into  a  giant."  It  is  obvious  enough  that  he  "got  rid  of 
all  this,"  but  not  that  he  passed  into  such  an  improved  spiritual 
state.  Judging  by  the  scriptural  rule,  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,"  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  that  he 
sadly  ■  degenerated.  Certainly  he  came  to  hate  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  once  adopted  as  fundamental  to  religion.     He 
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also  came  to  hate  those  who  continued  in  the  faith  and  exempli- 
fication of  those  doctrines.  His  biographer  admits  that,  ^'If 
there  was  any  intolerance  in  his  nature  it  oozed  out  here."  He 
himself  declared :  '^As  I  adore  Christ,  exactly  in  that  proper 
tion  do  I  abhor  that  which  calls  itself  Evangelicalism.  I  feel 
more  at  brotherhood  with  a  wronged,  mistaken,  maddened,  sin- 
ful chartist,  than  I  do  with  that  religious  world."  After  he  de- 
parted from  their  faith,  he  could  hardly  speak  of  evangelical 
Christians  except  in  language  surcharged  with  gall.  In  reading 
his  language  concerning  them,  one  is  painfully  reminded  of  the 
Apostolic  declarations :  ^^  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that  loveth 
not  his  broths,  abideth  in  death.  .  .  .  For  he  that  loveth  not 
his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?"  The  Unitarian  type  of  piety  was  much 
more  congenial  to  Robertson.  "What  care  I,"  said  he,  "if  Dr. 
Channing  adores,  saying  that  he  does  not  adore."     It  was  not 

'  very  complimentary,  however,  to  speak  of  Channing's  biogra- 
pher's piety  as  "immeasurably  below  his."  This  dislike  of  the 
evangelical  portion  of  Christendom  was  aggravated  rather 
than  mitigated  by  time.  About  two  years  before  his  death, 
without  provocation,  and  in  a  letter  of  calm  advice  to  a  young 
man  respecting  his  studies,  he  deliberately  declared  that  "relig- 
ious people  are  generally  the  weakest  of  mankind."  It  must 
have  been  a  strange  piety,  that  manifested  itself  spontaneously 
in  contempt  and  hatred  of  those  who  manifest  most  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  And  the  secret  of  its  strangeness  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  stated  by  himself  as  "the  result  of  a  scrutiny,"  that 
his  love  for  Christ  was,  "not  because  of  any  reference  to  his 
love  for  me,  which  somehow  or  other  never  enters   into  my 

.  mind."  The  contrast  of  such  an  experience  with  the  Apostle's 
is  significant ;  "Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.  •  •  •  We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us." 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Robertson  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
most  dangerous  of  modem  religious  publications.  His  ac- 
knowledged excellences  only  render  his  defects  the  more  potent. 
His  readers  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  as  he  doubtless  deceived 
himself,  by  a  style  which  was  rambling  and  diffuse,  and  over- 
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• 
loaded  with  rhetorical  illustrations ;  and  also  bj  the  indefinite- 
ness  and  brevity  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  points  which 
he  wished  to  enforce  in  opposition  to  sentiments  commonly  re- 
ceived. The  poison  is  sugared  over  so  deeply  as  to  be  liable  to 
be  taken  with  relish  and  without  suspicion,  except  by^'thosewho 
by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both 
good  and  evil."  He  talks  a  great  deal  about  Christ,  but  for 
the  most  part  without  the  proper  name.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a  morbid  preference  for  the  pronouns  "He,"  "His,"  and 
"Him."  He  talks  also  much  of  the  cross,  but  for  the  most  part 
means  not  the  cross  of  final  and  atoning  suffering,  but  the 
cross  of  lifelong  privation  and  rejection.  When  he  speaks  of 
Christ  he  generally  means,  not  the  Son  of  God  in  union  with  a 
human  nature,  but  the  Son  of  man  as  the  "blossom  of  our  common 
humanity."  It  is  on  account  of  such  a  style  that  many  read 
him  with  approval  and  delight,  misunderstanding  his  meaning ; 
and  are  surprised  when  at  length  they  detect  the  deception.  . 

Perhaps  some  who  have  read  these  works  may  think  that  this 
article  is  too  disparaging.  His  defects,  however,  have  not 
been  exaggerated.  Much  more  might  have  been  extracted  on 
the  points  examined,  of  the  same  kind  as  these  quotations.  On 
several  other  topics  his  sentiments  are  at  variance  with  the 
Scriptures.  On  almost  every  important  doctrine  he  is  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  Numerous  sentences  might  be  quoted 
which,  taken  alone,  would  prove  him  to  have  been  substan- 
Isally  orthodox.  But  these  do  not  neutralize  his  errors.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  quote  them  in  order  to  estimate  him  fairly. 
Many  of  his  statements,  which  seem  correct  in  themselves,  are 
seen  to  be  erroneous  in  the  light  of  the  Qontext,  and  of  other 
declarations  on  the  same  subjects.  His  defects  are  largely  in 
excess  of  his  excellences,  and  therefore  his  works  are  to  be 
condemned  rather  than  commended.  The  unsound  portions  taint 
all  the  rest.  That  which  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  God*8 
word  is  in  effect  but  the  disguise  under  which  that  which  is 
contrary  to  God's  word  pleads  for  a  charitable  construction. 
His  false  position  as  a  minister,  his  employment  of  technical 
terms  in  unusual  senses,  and  bis  occasional  strictures  upon 
Universalists  and  Unitarians  and  Tractarians,  constitute  just 
that  advantage  which  errorists  so  much  desire  .in  the  work  of 
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proselyting.  The  so-called  liberal  school  would  not  be  so  ful- 
some in  praise  and  commendation  of  his  works  if  it  did  not 
regard  them  as  a  specially  good  lever  for  overturning  the 
Orthodox  system  of  faith.  It  is  well  for  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  always  to  have  reference  to  the  interpretation  wh^ph  Jati« 
tudinarians  put  upon  the  works  they  commend  to  the  public. 
It  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  the  works  of  Robertson  will  carry  a 
sufficient  antidote  to  the  errors  they  inculcate.  Their  prevail- 
ing tone  and  their  legitimate  influence  are  not  evangelical. 

These  sermons,  in  connection  with  the  letters  which  explain 
them,  should  be  an  admonition  against  a  style  of  preaching  so 
profusely  rhetorical.  As  in  the  case  of  this  author,  so  in  that 
of  such  as  shall  attempt  to  preach  like  him,  truth  will  be  sacri- 
ficed to  fancy.  Imagination  '^is  a  vain  thing  for  safety,"  un- 
less held  under  control  by  the  reins  of  reason,  and  by  the 
brakes  of  a  remorseless  logic.  The  fascination  of  brilliant 
metaphor  may  easily  carry  unguarded  preachers,  as  well  as 
their  hearers,  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  written  in  the 
testimony  of  God.  Rhetoric  is  good.  If  it  be  employed  to  en- 
force instead  of  concealing  the  truth.  No  better  rule  can  be 
found  than  that  of  the  Apostle,  who  said  :  '^My  speech  and  my 
preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power:  that  your  faith 
should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of 
God."  The  preacher  who  adopts  the  contrary  rule  may  suc- 
ceed in  securing  popularity  with  that  portion  of  the  community 
that  prize  the  sanctuary  chiefly  as  a  place  of  intellectual  en- 
tertainment, but  he  will  sooner  or  later  be  heard  with  disap- 
probation, or  be  leO;  with  disgust,  by  such  of  his  congregation 
as  "try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God."  It  was  so  with 
the  author  of  these  sermons.  "As  his  peculiar  views  developed 
themselves,  many  of  the  old  congregation  left  the  church." 
Their  places  were  rapidly  filled  up.  This  process  began  very 
soon  after  he  went  to  Brighton,  and  seems  to  have  continued 
through  bis  whole  ministry  there ;  for  near  the  close  of  it  be 
lamented,  "That  enthusiasm,  and  affection,  and  trust,  and 
perhaps  respect,  towards  me  have  cooled."  Those  who  fre- 
quented the  house  of  God  for  the  sake  of  worshipping  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  were  evidently  not  content  with  sermons  in 
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which  they  were  directed  to  *'feel  Christ  and  live  him,"  without 
having  the  truth  of  ^'Christ  and  him  crucified"  as  the  object  and 
support  of  that  faith,  which  is  the  essential  condition  to  all  gen- 
uine religious  feeling.  Could  Robertson  have  lived,  and,  like 
Chalmers,  have  been  converted  from  his  errors  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  his  jpreaching  would  have  been  greatly  modified, 
his  hatred  of  evangelical  Christians  would  have  turned  to  love, 
and  his  usefulness,  even  though  confined  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion, might  have  been  "gold,  silver,  precious  stones,"  instead  of 
"wood,  hay,  stubble."  Unless  there  could  have  been  such  a 
radical  change,  he  died  not  too  soon  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  people,  or  for  his  own  posthumous  fame*  There  is  indeed  a 
fascinating  power  in  his  works,  but  it  must  be  ascribed,  in  his 
own  language  respecting  the  vain,  boastful,  jealous,  and  irasci- 
ble Italian  artist,  Cellini,  to  ''The  imaginativeness  of  a  brain, 
which  had  in  it  a  fibre  of  insanity,  near  which  genius  often 
lies." 


ARTICLE    n. 

THE  ART  OF  NOT  GROWING  OLD. 

We  all  have  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  a  knife, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  renewed  in  all  its  several  parts, 
blade,  rivets,  handle  and  the  rest,  till  at  last  no  part  of  the 
original  knife  was  left ;  and  yet  its  owner  declared  that  it  was 
the  same  old  knife. 

Looking  upon  the  changes  which  occur  during  life  in  individ- 
ual character,  it  almost  seems  to  us  that  identity  can  be  affirmed 
of  it  only  as  it  was  affirmed  of  that  knife  by  its  owner.  For, 
as  Coleridge  says,  "Men  exist  in  fragments."  .  One  change 
after  another  takes  place,  until  little  or  nothing  appears  to  be 
left  of  the  original  person.  This  is  true  oT  each  department  of 
his  nature,  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  the  physical.  We  die 
daily,  and  we  are  renewed  day  by  day.  With  each  stage  of  life 
we  put  something  off,  and  take  some  new  quality, on.  "When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  ras^^r:  child,  I 
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thought  as  a  child,  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  awaj 
childish  things"  :  I  put  them  away  and  received  the  traits  proper 
to  manhood.  Childhood's  glee  and  careless  spirit,  its  fi^sh  and 
exuberant  feelings,  its  ready  faith  and  impulsiveness,  these  are 
succeeded  by  sober  reflection,  greater  wariness  of  confidence, 
and  a  graver  temperament.  ,  We  do  not  see  with  the  saine  eyes 
as  formerly,  nor  feel  with  the  same  heart. 

"  Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 

•    Where  is  it  now,  th6  glory  and  the  dream  ?" 

Time  has  stolen  us  away  from  what  we  then  were,  and  disguised 
our  personalities  under  new  sets  of  qualities.  He  has  wrought 
a  trick  upon  us  similar  to  that  which  gipsies  are  said  sometimes 
to  practice,  who  steal  horses,  and  so  artfully  clip  and  color  them 
as  to  quite  change  ^their  appearance,  so  that  they  even  sell  them 
to  their  owners,  with  no  suspicion  bn  the  part  of  the  latter  that 
they  are  buying  their  own  beasts. 

How  much  can  we  recognize  of  our  former  selves  in  what  we 
now  are  ?  Take  from  its  place  on  the  shelf  the  daguerreotype 
of  yourself  that  was  taken  twenty  or  twenty  five  years  ago, 
and  you  will  say  as  Southey  did  : 

*'  I  search  myself  in  vain,  and  find  no  trace 
Of  what  I  was." 

Or  let  the  mother  take  from  her  drawer  of  preciou9  keepsakes 
that  of  her  son,  now  a  man,  taken  when  he  was  a  child.  How 
little  resemblance  to  the  present  person  is  discoverable  in  it! 
If  all  recollection  of  its  origin  and  existence  could  be  effaced, 
so  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  some  strange  picture,  you 
would  not  trace  any  likeness  in  it  to  yourself;  the  mother  would 
not  know  it  as  representing  her  child.  It  might  awaken  in  her 
mind  a  gleam  of  reminiscence,  as  a  face  which  she  had  some- 
time seen,  and  excite  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  tenderness 
in  her  mother  heart ;  but  long  reflection  would  be  required  ere 
she  could  recognize  it.  Had  her  child  died  at  that  time  instead 
of  living  to  grow  up,  she  would  recognize  it  quickly  enough ; 
because  in  that  case  the  image  preserved  in  her  mind  would 
remain  unaltered  as  it  then  was,  no  msensible  modification  hav- 
ing been  mfi(^  in  it  to  correspond  with  the  slow  changes  of 
time,      i?-*:  ?  : 
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This  saggests  a  strange  paradox.     Death  does  not  deprive  a 
mother  of  her  chUd  so  much  as  life  does.     Death  rather  em- 
bakns  it.     Years  afterward  the  mother  will  think  of  it  as  still , 
a  child.     The  sweet  face  it  then  had,  and  pretty,  winsome . 
ways,  it  has  always.     Though  it  may  have  had  brothers  and 
sisters,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  have  lived  to  grow  up, 
and   who  with  growth,  have  lost  every  vestige  of  what   they 
were  when  that  little  brother  or  sister  died ;  though  beautiful 
eunny  childhood  in  them  has  been  displaced  by  the  graver  and 
harder  features  of  maturity,  and  this  might  suggest  a  similar  ' 
change  in  the  one  that  was  lost,  she  still  clings  to  the  child's  \ 
image.     She  Teels  no  inclination  to  alter  ic  as  time  would  have  ' 
done,  and  as  time  has  changed  the  features  and  characters  of 
those  who  have  lived.     She  does  not  attempt  to  fill  out  nature's 
interrupted  plan,  by  picturing  the   face  which   those  childish 
features  would  have  grown  to,  had  it  lived  to  be  a  man.     She 
could  not  do  it  if  she  would.     Life  alone  can  tell  what  sort  of 
a  man's  face  a  child's  face  may  become.     She  therefore  pre- 
serves the  image  as  it  was ;  it  has  no  growth  henceforth ;  and 
when  she  herself  shall  die  and  be  united  to  the  child,  she  thinks 
she  shall  find  it  unchanged.     She  reckons  not  of  any  celestial 
growth  it  may  experience,  more  surprismg  than  that  of  earth.  . 
Such  a  possibility  has  no  practical  influence  upon  her  mind, 
and  can  not  rob  her  of  the  joy  of  believing  that  she  shall  some- 
time lift  it  to  her  arms  and  cradle  it  in  her  bosom,  as  she  did  ere 
it  died.     And  so  she  remams  with  the  feelings  of  a  young  ; 
mother  to  the  end  of  her  days.      She  may  live  to  a  great  age, 
and  all  her  other  feelings  wither  away,  but  these  are  nourished 
and  kept  alive  by  the  immortal  child  which  she  secretly  tends 
in  her  thoughts  as  of  old.  j 

It  is  life  then  and  not  death  which  bereaves'  parents  of  their 
children.     They  die  to  live  and  live  to  die. 

^^What  if  the  death  angel  had  spared  her  darling  to  tbie  mother," 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  ^^ can  she  retain  him?  Impossible!  The 
inevitable  years  will  steal  away  her  child  as  surely  as  any  mortal  dis- 
ease. It  is  oar  living  children  that  we  lose,  not  the  dead.  Do  you 
doat  on  the  iufant  beauty  which  you  fold  in  your  arms  ?  Say  fare- 
well— ^you  ifrill  never  see  it  again.'' 

*'  Ah !  how  doth  beauty  like  a  dial  hand 
Steal  from  his  figure  and  no  pace  perceived." 
VOL.  VI.— NO.  xxxni.  24 
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The  old  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  through 
different  bodies,  is  not  so  absurd  after  all.  We  here  see  some- 
thing that  might  easily  have  suggested  it.  The  soul  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life  has  many  transmigrations.  Infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  maturity  and  old  age,  each  of  these  stages  has  its 
own  body,  unlike  in  appearance  to  that  of  any  other — almost 
as  much  so  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  persons.  Indeed, 
we  may  say,  without  extravagance,  that  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  one  represents  several  different  individuals.  Imagine  to 
yourself  an  old  man  who  has  descendants  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. Suppose  also,  as  often  happens,  that  a  family  likeness  ex- 
ists among  them  all.  He  sees  pictured  in  them  all  the  stages 
of  his  own  past  life.  His  son,  now  quite  well  advanced,  whose 
hair  is  turning  gray,  represents  what  he  himself  was  twenty 
five  years  ago.  His  grandson,  in  the  flush  and  strength  of  early 
manhood,  shows  what  he  was  fifty  years  ago.  Lastly,  the 
little  child  of  that  grandson  brings  back  to  him  the  image  t)f 
his  far  off  childhood,  what  he  was  when  a  laughing,  happy 
child.  Look  upon  this  group,  considering  what  they  severally 
represent.  A  family  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  them 
all,  yet  with  as  great  differences  as  exist  among  individuals 
between  whom  there  is  no  kinship.  Has  not  the  soul  of  the 
aged  patriarch  inhabited  various  bodies.  It  has  had  no  perma- 
nent abiding  place,  but  dwelt  in  shifting  tabernacles.  And 
these  physical  clianges  are  but  types  of  the  changes  which  pass 
over  tiiG  soul  I  If  infantile  and  childhood's  beauty  have  oidy  a 
vanishing  existence,  and  die  with  the  continuance  of  life,  so  do 
their  innocence  and  faith.  The  most  wicked  and  depraved 
were  once  possessors  of  these. 

''It  is  strange  to  think,*'  says  the  writer  above  quoted,  ''that  the 
most  bronzed  and  hardened  face  that  meets  us  on  our  daily  walk ; 
the  face  on  which  the  world  and  sin  have  set  their  coarsest  and 
most  forbidding  stamp,  was  once  the  face  of  a  little  child,  over 
which  fond  parents  doated  and  dreamed  their  dreams.  There  are 
bitterer  partings  than  death,  and  more  heart-rending  farewells  than 
those  we  breathe  over  the  grave." 

It  was  in  the  same  vein  of  thought  that  the  mother  of  the 
Wesleys  said,  ^'It  is  better  to  mourn  ten  children  dead  than  one 
living.     What  parent  has  not  had  the  same  thoughts  ?    If  our 
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hopes  mnst  perish  in  the  one  way  or  the  other ;  if  the  child  of  our  ' 
loye  may  not  grow  up  to  a  worthy  and  honored  manhood,  let 
us  have  at  least  what  comfort  there  may  be  in  the  choice  of 
burial.  It  is  better  to  lay  those  hopes  in  a  little  child's  grave, 
than  to  see  them  sepulchered  in  a  wicked  man.  We  have  read 
the  sad  story  of  a  mother,  who,  when  her  child  was  sick  and 
thought  to  be  dying,  called,  in  agony,  upon  her  minister  to 
pray  for  its  recovery.  He  did  so.  But  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  petition,  he  went  on  to  pray  that,  if  God  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  forecasting  the  future,  saw  that  death  would  be  better 
for  the  child  than  life,  and  had  decided  it  so,  the  mother  might 
acquiesce  in  his  will,  she  would  not .  suffer  him  to  proceed. 
'*No,  no,"  she  said,  "not  that,  not  that,  I  can  not  give  up  my 
child  on  any  terms  I  Pray  only  that  it  may  live."  The  child 
did  live,  but  to  become  a  hardened  criminal  and  murderer, 
whom  the  mother  fbllowed  broken-hearted  to  the  scaffold.  In 
this  instance  death  had  been  a  blessed  angel  compared  with 
life ;  and  the  mother's  fond  importunity  that  it  might  live  was 
unconscious  cruelty  to  her  child.  That  angel  would  have 
transplanted  it  like  a  bud,  to  blossom  in  heaven  and  bloom 
there  forever;  but  she  drove  him  away,  to  see  its  beauty  and  . 
glory  turn  to  corruption,  to  exhale  a  poison  that  should  torture  . 
her  soul  and  embitter  her  life.  I 

K  such  mournful  reflections  occur  to  one  when  consider- 
ing the  changes  for  the  worse  which  time  has  wrought  in  others, 
much  more  sad  are  they  if  he  is  conscious  of  having  expe- 
rienced them  in  himself.  Alas  I  what  depredations  may  be 
committed  in  the  moral  character  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
What  a  heartless,  wicked  robber,  this  life  would  be  proved,  if 
all  these  losses  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Who  that  has  ever 
read  it,  has  not  been  touched  by  a  passage  in  Charles  Lamb's 
Essay  upon  New  Year's  Eve?  Its  tone  is  half  sportive,  but 
you  feel  from  the  way  it  takes  hold  of  the  heart,  that  the  writer 
was  more  than  half  in  earnest. 

"Do  I  advance  a  paradox,  when  I  say,  that,  skipping  over  the  in- 
tervention of  forty  years,  a  man  may  have  leave  to  love  himself 
without  the  imputation  of  self-love.  If  I  know  aught  of  my-- 
self,  no  one  whose  mind  is  introspective,  and  mine  is  painfully 
so,  can  have  a    less    respect  for  his  present  identity  than  I  for 
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the  man  Ella.  I  know  him  to  be  light,  and  vain,  and  bumoraoine ; 
a  notorious  •  .  ^  ;  addicted  to  •  .  •  •  ;  averse  from  counsel,  neither 
taking  it  nor  offering  it ; —  •  •  •  besides,  a  stammering  buffoon ; 
what  you  will ;  lay  on  and  spare  not ;  I  subscribe  to  it  all,  and  much 

more  than  thou  canst  be  willing  to  lay  at  his  door ^but  for  the 

child  Elia,  that  ^other  me,'  there,  in  the  back  ground,  I  must  take 
leave  to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  that  young  master,  with  as  little 
reference,  I  protest,  to  this  stupid  changeling  of  five  and  forty,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  child  of  some  other  house,  and  not  of  my  parents* 
I  know  how  it  shrank  from  any,  the  least  color  of  false- 
hood. God  help  thee,  Elia,  how  art  thou  changed !  Thou  art  so- 
phisticated. I  know  how  honest,  how  courageous  (for  a  weakling) 
it  was,  how  religious,  how  imaginative,  how  hopeful.  From  what 
have  I  not  fallen,  if  the  child  I  remember  was  indeed  myself,  and 
not  some  dissembling  guardian,  presenting  a  false  identity,  to  give  a 
rule  to  my  unpractised  steps,  and  regulate  the  tone  of  my  moral 
being." 

There  can  be  nothing  more  pathedc  than  such  a  retrospect, 
when  it  really  has  nothing  but  a  downward  coarse  of  demorali- 
zation to  rest  upon.  An  old  man's  reverie  over  the  waste 
which  death  has  created  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  is,  in  no 
respect,  to  be  compared  with  it.  For  his  sorrow  is  tempered 
by  many  sweet  recollections  of  those  friends,  in  which  they  still 
live  to  him ;  and  by  the  thought  of  those  blessings  enjoyed 
from  their  affection  and  intercourse,  which  death  could  not  take 
away  from  him.  The  influence  for  good  which  they  had  over 
him,  the  pure  thoughts  and  noble  aspirations,  and  better  pur- 
poses inspired  by  them,  are  safely  garnered  up  in  the  heart  and 
character,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  spoiler.  And,  besides,  there 
is  the  dear  hope  of  going  to  them,  if  they  can  not  return  to 
him.  But  what  comfort  can  he  have  who  mourns  for  deau 
and  buried  virtues  ?  Their  memory  can  bring  only  remorse  and 
the  despair  of  feeling  that  they  can  never  be  restored.  Our 
Whittier  has  touchingly  portrayed  the  feelings  of  one  around 
whom  death  has  created  a  solitude,  in  the  cry : 

"How  strange  it  seems  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on.*' 

But  where  shall  we  find  words  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
surprise  and  grief  of  him  whose  heart  has  become  gradually 
vacated  of  the  good  and  noble  qualities  that  may  once  have 
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occupied  it.  "  Who  can  see  worse  days,"  asks  Lord  Bacon » 
"than  he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  funerals  of  his  own 
reputation," 

But,  happily,  all  changes  are  not  thus  for  the  worse.  Nor- 
mally and  properly  they  are  for  the  better.  Transition  from 
one  stage  to  another  properly  brings  increase  of  wisdom,  virtue 
and  strength.  Change  is  growth,  and  growth  is  rightly  only 
ascending  to  a  greater  height  of  excellence ;  such  as  the  chrys-- 
alls  acquires  when  it  changes  into  a  butterfly.  We  lose,  to  be 
sure,  as  in  the  passage  from  childhood  to  the  stage  above  it, 
some  charming  traits  that  we  often  deplore ;  yet  their  loss  is 
more  than  made  up  in  what  we  gain.  We  should  not  be 
willing  to  remain  always  children,  for  all  their  attractive  qual- 
ities. It  is  nobler  to  have  a  man's  strength  and  reach  of 
thought  and  power  of  high  achievement,  than  to  remain  forever 
sporting  in  the  sunshine  of  childhood.  We  love  to  look  into 
its  eager  eyes,  and  contemplate  its  faith,  its  hope  and  its  buoy- 
ancy ;  we  wish  that  we  might  recover  and  always  retfun  its 
freshness  of  feeling,  when  all  experience  was  like  a  gushing 
fountam,  and  the  water  of  life  had  not  yet  grown  flat  and  in- 
sipid. But  though  these  things  are  gone,  never  to  return,  we 
have  had  faculties  and  qualities  developed,  which,  while  grave 
in  character,  are  far  more  valuable.  The  waters  have  broad- 
ened and  deepened,  if  they  have  lost  their  sparkling  freshness 
and  iridescence.  The  spiritual  beauty  of  a  saint,  though  tinged 
with  sadness,  is  of  a  more  exalted  kind  than  that  of  a  laughing 
faun.  So  is  manhood  superior  to  any  of  the  gayer  periods  that 
precede  it.  Each  new  stage,  into  which  the  soul  enters  in  its 
transmigrations,  is  better,  in  some  respects,  than  the  last.  We 
think  this  may  be  said  of  the  very  last  of  all,  which  is  old  age, 
notwithstanding  its  infirmities.  Its  calm  wisdom,  its  chastened 
patience,  and  its  ripened  trust  form  the  cap-sheaf  of  human 
acquirements. 

The  history  of  a  soul  in  conjunction  with  these  changes  of 
life,  whereby  it  is  continually  advancing  from  one  set  of  quali- 
ties and  condition  to  another,  is  beautifully  imaged  in  the  life 
of  the  chambered  nautilus.     Thus  has  a  poet  described  it : 
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'*  Tear  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil, 
•    That  spread  Its  lustrpus  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew. 

He  lefl  the  past  yearns  dwelling  for  the  new. 

Stole  with  soil  step  the  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last  found  home  and  knew  the  old  no  more.*' 

Seeing  in  every  natural  object  a  lesson  for  man,  this  is  the 
lesson  which  the  poet  gathers  from  it : 

**  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  oh,  my  soul. 
As  the  swifl  seasons  roll. 
Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past ; 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven,  with  a  dome  more  vast ; 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea.'' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principle  of  coherency,  which  binds 
together  all  these  diverse  stages  and  makes  of  them  one  life. 
We  call  it  personal  identity.  It  is  what  the  string  is  in  a  coil  of 
beads;  it  connects  the  first  with  the  last,  and  all  between* 
Though  men  exist  in  fragments,  between  these  fragments  there 
is  a  vital  union.  One  grows  naturally,  in  the  course  of  devel- 
opment, out  of  the  other,  aa  the  full  grown  plant,  crowned  with 
its  consummate  flower,  is  a  growth  through  intermediate  stages, 
from  the  first  tender  germ.  As  the  experiences  of  life  are 
strung  upon  the  memory,  so  are  all  its  stages  upon  our  per- 
sonal identity.  It  may  be  hard  to  recognize  the  child  in  the 
man,  yet  the  same  personality  is  in  both.  ''The  child  is  father 
to  the  man,"  in  the  sense,  that  the  man  has  sprung  from  the 
child. 

It  is  now  a  proper  question  to  consider,  whether  the  real 
identity  which  exists,  can  not,  and  should  not,  be  kept  more  ap- 
parent than  it  is.  Whether  the  loss  which  the  soul  encounters 
in  its  progress,  though  compensated  by  a  greater  gain,  can  not 
be  avoided  ?  Whether,  in  short,  the  old  man  nyiy  not  retain 
and  exhibit  all  the  charming  traits  of  every  antecedent  stage, 
even  to  that  of  childhood ;  and  so  life  be  grandly  cumulative, 
and  the  character  made  to  conserve  everything  valuable  in  the 
course  of  it?  Commonly,  men  traverfee  it  as  a  reaper  might 
walk  through  a  field  gathering  grain,  who  should  let  fall,  as  he 
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advanced,  some  part  of  \^hat  he  has  before  secured,  Instead  of 
holding  all  fast  and  safe  in  his  bosom. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Coleridge,  that  a  man  shoTild  grow  up  like 
a  tree.  That  is,  no  matter  what  the  present  stage  of  life  is,  or 
however  far  advanced,  it  should  include  in  itself  all  that  has 
gone  before,  as  a  tree  enfolds  under  the  last  year's  growth  the 
growths  of  all  the  years  of  its  existence.  ^^So  Dr.  Chalmers," 
says  the  author  of  Spare  Hours,  ''bore  along  with  him  his 
childhood,  his  youth,  his  early  and  full  manhood  into  his  ma- 
ture old  age.  This  gave  him  infinite  delight,  multiplied  his 
joys,  strengthened  and  sweetened  his  own  nature,  and  kept  his 
heart  young  and  tender.  It  enabled  him  to  sympathize^  to 
have  a  fellow  feeling, with  all  of  whatever  age."  No  doubt 
we  aU  have  met,  and  can  recall  some  one  or  more  of  such  rare 
persons.  How  rich  a  nature  is  it,  which  has  thus  gathered 
into  itself,  and  holds  in  store  all  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful  in 
life — the  delightful  traits  of  all  its  different  bygone  periods? 
It  is  like  some  rare  nosegay,  supplied  by  the  gardener's  art  from 
greenhouse  plants,  in  which  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  several 
months  of  the  year  should  be  gathered,  to  mingle  their  fra- 
grance. It  has  the  joyousness  of  childhood,  the  genial  sense  of 
youth,  and  the  ripe  results  of  age.  It  makes  its  possessor  the 
easy  companion  of  all  classes.  The  young,  instead  of  shun- 
ning Inm,  as  querulous,  morose  and  uninteresting,  will  crowd 
into  his  presence  and  delight  in  his  converse.  A  beautiful 
identity  will  be  manifest  throughout.  The  stream  can  be 
traced  through  all  its  course,  and  all  its  stages  will  be  mirrored 
in  the  last. 

Such  a  power  of  self-conservation,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  may 
be  in  part  a  natural  gift.  In  the  most  striking  instances  of  its 
existence,  it  always  is  so,  probably.  Yet  can  not  all  men  ac- 
quire something  of  it?  We  think  so.  We  should  be  slow  to 
believe  that  age  ever  necessarily  freezes  the  genial  current  of 
the  soul,  or  strips  it  of  any  of  its  grace.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things,  it  should  become  more  and  more  enriched 
with  the  progress  of  time,  and  not  grow  .sterile.  Every  lovely 
trait  which  nature  gives  1:|^,  she  gives  to  be  ours  forever, 
and  not  merely  for  a  season,  to  be  then  taken  back.  She 
would  have  them  all  stored  in  the  character,  as  a  wife  keeps,  in 
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some  precious  casket,  the  jewels  which  her  husband,  from  time 
to  time,  has  given  her.  Only  let  care  be  taken  to  preserve 
them,  and  she  will  not  willingly  let  them  die. 

This  is  something  which  it  especially  concerns  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry  to  consider.  For  if  any  one 
should  carry  in  himself  all  the  periods  of  life,  and  be  ^^a  part  of 
all  he  has  met"  in  the  course  of  it,  it  is  the  man,  whose  office 
it  is  to  deal  with  people,  who  are  from  all  of  life's  stages. 
How  else  can  he  imitate  the  apostle's  example,  of  being  '^all 
things  to  all  men,"  that  he  may  thus  ^^win"  them  to  Christ. 
He  aims  to  gather  fruits  unto  the  Lord  from  young  and  old, 
from  youth  and  manhood.  But  this  can  be  done  only  through  a 
breadth  of  nature,  in  which  all  may  find  something  congenial 
and  which  can  therefore  adapt  itself  to  all.  It  is  a  frequent 
complaint  among  those  in  the  ministry,  that  as  they  grow  old, 
their  congregations  become  weary  of  them,  and  desire  to  have 
younger  men.  Age,  which  is  a  recommendation  in  other  pro- 
fessions, is  reckoned  almost  a  disqualification  in  theirs..  No 
doubt  it  is  all  wrong.  The  wisdom  gained  by  the  experience 
of  years,  should  be  considered  as  valuable  in  the  office  of  the 
ministry  as  elsewhere,  and  even  more  so,  as  its  work  is  more 
important,  and  justly  demands  the  exercise  of  the  highest  skill. 
But  may  it  not  be  that  this  disaffection  toward  elderly  ministers, 
and  preference  of  young  men,  is  due,  in.  some  part,  to  neglect 
of  that  which  we  have  been  considering?  Have  pastors  been 
careful  enough  to  preserve  their 'youthful  feelings,  or  to  culti- 
vate sympathies  which  shall  affi^rd  points  of  contact  for  all 
ages  ?  We  have  had  the  happiness  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  few  men  in  the  ministry  who  have  enjoyed  very  long  pastor- 
ates, and  all  of  them,  if  memory  informs  us  correctly,  were  men 
who  possessed  this  broadness  of  sympathy,  or  universality  of 
nature,  which  made  them  easy  and  agieeable  companions  to  all. 
They  had  garnered  in  themselves  all  that  life  develops  of  sweet 
and  genial  qualities.  Age,  instead  of  disqualifying  them  in  the 
thought  of  their  people,  improved  them ;  for  it  increased  their 
moral  possessions.  Their  congregations  did  not  keep  them  by 
suffisranoe.  On  the  contrary,  they,  prized  and  enjoyed  them 
more  and  more.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  their  people  to  ex- 
change   their    pastors  for    younger    men,  they  would    have 
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answered,  as  the  writer  once  heard  one  answer,  who  had  en- 
joyed and  appreciated  the  ministrations  of  such  a  man ;  "Ex- 
change our  pastor  for  a  younger  man  ?  No  sir  1  Our  old  minis- 
ter is  better  han  a  dozen  young  ones." 

This  appreciative  reply  of  a  layman  suggests  that  a  kind 
and  generous  treatment  of  their  pastor  by  his  people,  may  do 
much  to-  keep  him  young.  Care,  heavy  pecuniary  burdens, 
salary  so  stinted  that  it  allows  no  replenishment  of  his  library, 
anything,  in  short,  that  weighs  him  down  with  anxiety  or  tends 
to  depress  and  sour  his  spirits,  will  hasten  the  decay  of  those 
qualities,  wherein  the  freshness  and  charm  of  youth  consist. 
Seflecting  upon  the  peculiar  hardships  that  have  been  endured 
by  those  in  the  ministry,  in  the  last  five  years,  on  account  of 
depreciated  salaries,  from  which  many  have  obtained  no  relief 
from  their  people,  the  thought  occurs,  "How  sadly  have  these 
years  told  upon  the  youthful  spirits  and  geniality  of  poor  cler- 
gymen I"  .  Those  churches  and  parishes,  that  have  not  tried  to 
diminish  this  hardship  of  their  pastors  by  suitable  indemnity, 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  them,  if  they  are  now  growing 
dull.  For  they  have  suffered  their  cheerfulness,  elasticity  and 
freshness  to  be  crushed  out  of  them  by  burdens  too  grievous 
to  be  borne.  In  stead  of  having  any  right  to  complain  of  them, 
it  is  theirs  to  complain  of  their  people,  and  they  might,  if  it 
would  do  any  good,  demand  of  them  the  restoration  of  their 
lost  youth,  of  which  meanness  and  neglect  have  robbed  them. 
It  is  not  too  late  to  make  reparation  now.  Let  those,  who  de- 
serve the  rebuke,  make  haste  to  do  it.  It  may  bring  back  life 
and  bloom  to  faculties  almost  withered,  and  fountains  of  youth 
that  seem  forever  closed,  may  be  opened  again  to  flow  peren- 
nially. But  this  is  a  partial  digression.  We  were  asserting 
our  belief,  that  a  man  never  need  grow  old,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
coming dull  and  uncongenial. 

Some  one  may  say :  "This  is  all  very  fine,  and  the  thing  rec- 
ommended desirable  to  be  possessed,  but  by  what  modes  or 
rules  can  it  be  realized?  How  is  one  to  preserve  himself  from 
the  corrosion  of  time?" 

Perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  of  general 
application,  and  it  were  not  wise  to  attempt  it.  It  may  be  bet- 
ter to  let  every  man  decide  what  remedies  against  the  evil  de- 
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plored,  would  be  suitable  for  his  particular  case.  There  are 
such  diversities  of  disposition,  and  such  differences  in  the  circum 
stances  of  men,  that  what  might  profit* one  would  not  an- 
other. A  homely  proverb  declares  that  "What  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another's  poison."  So  a  practical  precept,  which  is  a 
good  article  of  moral  and  intellectual  diet  for  some  cases,  may 
fail  to  secure  health  to  all.  But  there  are  a  few  directions 
which  can  scarcely  ever  operate  unfavorably,  while  most  likely 
to  assist  us  in  resisting  those  tendencies  of  age,  which  narrow 
the  range  of  our  sjnnpathies. 

One   direction  of  great  importance   is,  to  cherish  a  love 
for  youthful  society.     Bathe  the  spirit  in  the  genial  atmosphere 
which  hangs  about  childhood  and  youth.     It  will  prove  a  true 
fountain  of  youth,  in  its  power  to  arrest  the  decay  of  happy, 
generous  qualities.    Endeavor  to  enter,  with  a  ready  sympathy, 
into  the  feelings   of  the  young.      Let  no   man  think  it  be- 
neath his    dignity  to   participate   even  in '  their  games   and 
amusements.      Tread  the  paths   along  which  in  youth  you 
sported.     Do  not  let  the  grass  grow  up  in  them,  keep  them 
open  and  worn  by  constant  use.     Why,  when  we  have  ^- 
tended  the  range  of  life  in  one  direction,  should  we  narrow  it 
in  another?    Forsake  no  portion  of  the  field.     Not  only  enter 
upon  new  experiences  every   year,  but  keep   alive  the   old. 
Afraid  of  violating  propriety  or  of  sacrificing  dignity  I     It  is 
an  empty  fear.      Bead  the  beautiful  account  which  Dr.  Brown 
gives  of  Dr.  Chalmers  engaging  with  hearty  enjoyment  in  the 
sports  of  children,  as  much  a  child  for  the  time  as  the  youngest 
among  them.     And,  yet,  who  ever  had  more  real  dignity  of 
character  than  Chalmers,  or  was  more  observant  of  life's  true 
proprieties  ?    Unless  austerity  is  a   synonym  for  dignity,  and 
squeamishness  for  propriety,  there  is  nothing  in  such  familiarity 
with  the  young  that  will  do  injury  to  either.     Such  sympathy 
and  intercourse  will  keep  in  exercise  those  feelings  that  are 
congenial  to  the  young,  and  so  the  youthful  sentiments  of  the 
heart  may  be  kept  from  decay.     The  reason  that  it  loses  its  vi- 
vacity and  early  warmth  is,  because  those  feelings  are  neglected 
and  repressed.    They  die  from  inaction.  They  would  retain  their 
vitality,  if  they  had  a  chance  for  exercise  or  any  means  of  cul- 
tivation.    But  In  foUowmg  the  apostolic  example  of  putting 
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away  childish  things,  people  think  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
all  that  is  found  in  the  heart  of  children,  their  wholesome  mirth 
and  vivacity,  and  so»  smother  their  feelings  by  violent  repres- 
sion, or  let  them  die  from  neglect.  They  forget  that  those 
qualities  which  are  thus  destroyed,  and  which  especially  charac- 
terize the  earlier  periods  of  life,  become  equally  well  all  ages ; 
that  they  are  like  evergreens  in  the  landscape,  which,  though 
more  bright  and  vigorous  in  the  summer,  yet  adorn  with  a  de- 
lightful beauty  in  the  winter,  their  greenness  contrasting  cheer- 
fully with  the  desolations  of  the'  season,  and  seeming  to  con- 
nect the  year's  decline  with  the  freshness  and  glory  of  its  spring. 

Frequent,  therefore,  youthful  society,  if  you  would  remain 
young  in  feeling.  Unbend  occasionally  from  the  6everei;and 
graver  pursuits  of  manhood,  and  be  a  boy  again.  Do  not  suf- 
fer the  early  susceptibilities  of  the  heart  to  perish.  We  have 
alluded  to  Coleridge's  notion  that  human  growth  should  be  like 
the  growth  of  a  tree.  But  in  a  trec^  the  sap  circulates 
through  the  inner  layers,  as  well  as  through  the  outer ;  through 
the  tissue  that  was  formed  earliest,  as  well  as  through  what  was 
formed  last.  If  it  did  not,  the  tree  would  grow  rotten  at  the 
heart.  It  is  kept  green  and  sound  throughout,  from  being 
constantly  pervaded  throughout,  by  the  currents  of  life.  So  a 
man  might  keep  himself  thoroughly  alive,  from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference, and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  feeling, 
and  susceptibilities,  by  duly  exercising  all.  Let  the  energies  of 
life  not  fail  from  any  part.  Do  not  suffer  the  core  of  life  to 
perish  from  desuetude.  Let  the  child  still  live  in  the  man,  and 
consider  that  when  it  does  not,  the  man  is  as  defective  as  a  tree 
whose  heart  has  decayed. 

If  one  is  so  happy  as  to  be  blessed  with  children,  let  him  live  j 
on   such  terms  of  intimacy  with  them,  that  they  shall  regard ! 
him  as  their  companion  and  confidant.     It  is  a  shame  for  a: 
parent  to  be  so  distant  and  unsympathizing,  that  his  children 
find  his  presence  a  constraint  upon  their  freedom  of  feeling  or 
action.     The  step  of  a  father  at  the  door  is  sometimes  equiva-  • 
lent  to  ^'Hush,  be  still."     It  ought  to  be  a  signal  for  the  be- 
ginning of  better  sport.     A  sad  and  unnatural  state  of  things 
exists  in  that  household^  where  the  entrance  of  the  father 
brings  a  doud  to  darken  the  faces  of  his  children  in  stead  of 
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more  sunshine  to  increase  their  gladness.  Both  parent  and 
children  are  great  losers  unless  there  be  an  entire  freedom  of 
intercourse  and  familiarity  between  them.'  He  is  a  loser,  in 
respect  to  their  affections  and  confidence,  and  that  sweet  health- 
ful joy,  that  flows  from  their  unembarrassed  society,  and  which 
is  like  the  morning  dew  in  its  power  of  refreshing  the  heart. 
They,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  losers  in  not  having  the  benefit  of 
his  presence  and  counsels  to  keep  them  from  excess  and  wrong, 
and  to  guide  their  sports'  to  good  and  useful  ends.  In  short, 
he  misses  the  chief  blessing  of'havmg  children,  and  they  what 
is  the  best  part  of  a  father. 

Another  direction  of  equal  importance  with  the  one  just 
given,  is  to  keep  up  our  youthful  studies.  If  we  mistake  not, 
men  do  not  more  incline  to  grow  away  from  the  young  in  their 
feelings,  than  in  their  intellectual  qualities.  That  is,  age  not 
only  may  unfit  them  for  being  agreeable  companions,  but  also 
for  being  successful  and  interesting  instructors  of  the  young. 
As  life  advances,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  whose  pursuits 
are  intellectual,  it  develops  a  fondness  for  abstract  reasoning 
and  the  severe  forms  of  thought,  with  a  corresponding  disre- 
gard of  what  is  concrete  and  imaginative.  Along  with  this 
change,  and  to  a  great  degree  causing  it,  is  a  change  in  the 
studies  pursued.  They  are  almost  entirely  professional,  or 
such  as  relate  to  one's  chosen  vocation,  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  general  literature.  Poetry,  history,  and  art,  those  studies 
which  excite  the  imagination  and  quicken  the  heart  of  youth, 
are  gradually  thrown  aside  for  such  as  require  the  exercise  of 
the  "dry  light  of  reason"  only.  The  style  of  composition  in- 
dicates the  change.  It  is  more  severe  and  unadorned,  less 
lively  and  interesting  in  itself.  It  may  be  a  more  perfect 
medium  of  thought,  according  to  the  principles  of  true  art, 
which  holds  that  style,  like  the  atmosphere,  is  best  when  most 
transparent,  revealing  clearly  the  objects  that  lie  in  it,  while 
itself  invisible.  But  the  product,  taking  substance  and  style 
together,  is  not  likely  to  be  attractive  to  the  young,  or  to  the 
generality  of  men.  When  a  preacher  comes  to  this,  he  will 
cease  to  interest  the  imaginative  and  emotional,  though  he 
should  retain  his  place  with  those  that  are  strong-headed  and 
fond  of  dry  thinking.     Doubtless  there  are  to  be  found  some  in 
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almost  eveiy  congregation,  and  those  the  foremost  in  in- 
tellectual power  perhaps,  who  will  value  this  style  of  writing 
and  address ;  but  the  majority  will  pronounce  it  dull,  and  wish 
for  something  different. 

Now  the  problem  is,  how  shall  a  man  keep  young  in  mind, 
as  well  as  in  heart,  or  retain  the  attractiveness  of  his  youthful 
style,  without  sacrificmg  anything  that  is  valuable  in  maturity. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  grow  old,  developing  the  ripe  fruits  of 
study  and  culture,  strength,  depth  and  clearness,  without  losing 
those  qualities  of  thought  and  expression,  which  are  so  pleasing 
to  the  young  and  imaginative?  Can  not  strong  reasoning  and 
deep  thought  be  joined  to  youthful  vivacity  and  modes  of  il- 
lustration, in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  all?  Must  one  neces- 
sarily be  dull  in  dealing  with  abstract  ideas  ?  Can  they  not  be 
touched  by  imagination  as  with  a  sunbeam,  so  as  to  be  radiant 
with  light  and  beauty,  which  shall  make  them  both  intelligible 
and  attractive?  Must  we  suppose  that  the  higher  faculties  of 
tiie  mind  can  exist  only  after  imagination  and  feeling  have 
perished ;  that  they  are  like  autumn  fruit,  which  succeeds  the 
blossom  of  spring,  and  waits  till  they  wither  and  fall  before  it 
begins  to  appear?  No.  We  rather  regard  the  mmd  as  like 
a  tropical  tree,  where  fruit  and  blossoms  appear  side  by  side, 
and  the  whole  circle  of  growth  remains  always  visible.  The 
way  to  realize  this  conception  we  believe  to  be,  by  keeping  up 
those  general  studies,  in  which  we  early  delighted,  or  by  culti- 
vating tjiiem  now,  if  no  such  fondness  ever  existed.  They  de- 
velop a  symmetrical  nature,  and  counteract  that  narrowness  or 
one-sidedness,  which  results  from  an  exclusive  attention  to  one 
particular  line  of  thought.  A  man's  professional  studies,  if 
allowed  to  engross  him  wholly,  will  have  a  similar  effect  upon 
his  mind,  to  that  produced  upon  the  mechanic  who  allows  him- 
self no  other  exercise  than  lyhat  he  finds  in  his  trade.  The 
blacksmith,  for  instance,  may  thus  acquire  great  muscular 
strength  in  his  arms,  but  by  the  samd  means  grows  awkward 
and  clumsy.  What  practice  in  the  various  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  will  do  in  the  way  of  givmg  symmetry  of  form  and 
quickness  of  action  and  grace  of  motion,  general  culture  will 
do  for  the  professional  man. 

Let  the  taste  for  poetry  and  general  literature  be,  therefore, 
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diligently  cultivated  and  preserved,  and  not  neglected.  Here  is 
a  kind  of  common  ground  for  all  ages,  where  every  one  may 
find  something  that  is  congenial  to  him.  As  such  let  the  pro- 
fessional man  view  it,  and  hold  on 'to  it.  He  whose  mind  is 
familiar  with  it,  speaks  a  language  which  all  to  some  extent  can 
understand,  and  his  discourse  will  never  be  entirely  devoid  of 
interest  to  any.  Let  the  acquaintance  be  extended  to  new 
authors,  if  familiarity  should  make  one  tired  of  the  old ;  but 
let  not  the  field  be  abandoned.  Somewhere  in  it,  the  feet  should 
be  accustomed  often  to  tread. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ancient  classics,  studied  in  youth,  should 
be  also  preserved.  It  is  wrong  to  neglect  them,  as  many  do, 
80  that  a  few  years  after  school  life  or  college  life  is  ended,  they 
be  so  rusty  from  disuse,  as  to  be  unintelligible  without  a  lexicon. 
They  are  a  fountain  of  perennial  freshness,  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  choked  with  rubbish  and  the  dust  of  ob- 
livion. He  who  is  accustomed  to.drink  lovingly  and  often  from 
it  acquires  a  charm  of  style  that  never  wearies.  The  richest 
portion  of  modem  literature  has  been  inspired  by  it,  or  grown 
out  of  it,  like  a  beautiful  tree  from  a  long  buried  root  revived. 
The  literature  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  desert  made  up  of 
monkish  folly  and  the  wily  speculations  of  the  schoolmen ;  it 
presents  a  dreary  and  uninteresting  expanse  relieved  by  scarcely 
one  spot  of  greenness.  It  was  the  revival  of  classical  studies, 
that  put  an  end  to  the  dismal  scene.  They  acted  as  a  fertil- 
izer, changing  a  waste  of  sand  into  a  beautiful  field.  Their 
operation  upon  the  individual,  is  similar  to  what  it  then  was 
upon  the  world.  They  redeem  thought  from  heaviness,  dull- 
ness, and  inanity.  AVhen  the  heart  has  grown  "dry  as  summer's 
dust,"  they  moisten  and  quicken  it. 

If  a  man  will  give  to  himself  such  a  liberal  culture,  and 
maintain,  as  we  have  indicated,  the  studies  which  delight  in 
general  our  youth,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  lose  his  early  fresh- 
ness, or  grow  incapable  of  giving  an  attraction  to  his  instruc- 
tions. The  old  charm  will  remain  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
powers  which  maturity  develops.  Many  examples  might 
be  cited  in  proof.  But  a  happy  instance  is  at  hand,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  ministers  in  the 
country,  who  has  been  pastor  of  a  metropolitan  church  for  a 
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score  of  years,  and  is  more  beloved  and  admired  by  his  peo- 
ple today  than  ever  beforet  Time  has  neither  withered  his 
faculties  of  youth,  nor  the  garland  of  affectionate  esteem  with 
which  he  has  been  crowned.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  .that 
an  article  appeared  in  a  religious  journal  from  his  pen  entitled 
^^Notes  from  the  Home  Library ;"  in  which  he  discusses,  to  the 
delight  of  his  readers,  the  books  that  lay  as  familiar  compan- 
ions on  his  table*  These  were  the  names  of  the  authors : 
Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  Shakespeare  and  Mendelssohn.  Seeing 
them,  we  learn  the  secret  of  his  prolonged  popularity,  or  how 
time  has  not  made  him  dull.  We  behold  him  here  regaling 
himself  in  the  fields  of  Poetry,  Art  and  Music.  These,  by  no 
means,  mark  the  extent  of  his  accomplishments.  We  have 
heard  that  he  is  one  of  the  best  Egyptologists  in  the  land,  and 
an  eager  student  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge ;  and  this,  without 
neglecting  in  the  least  the  just  claims  of  his  profession. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  fine  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  general  literature  by  a  professional  man,  many  persons  upon 
receiving  the  recommendation  which  we  give,  will  answer  that 
they  have  no  time  wherein  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Labors 
purely  professional  draw  so  heavily  upon  them,  that  they  have 
room  for  nothing  else.  No  doubt  this  plea  would  be  sincerely 
offered  on  the  part  of  some,  and  however  glad  they  might  be 
to  refresh  their  minds  with  such  studies,  they  are  held  back, 
as  by  a  chain,  by  believing  that  they  can  find  no  time  for  them. 
What  reply  shall  be  given  to  these?  Must  they  acquiesce  in 
their  fate,  concluding  that,  in  their  case,  sprightliness  of  mind 
and  imaginative  grace  must  perish,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it? 
Let  those  who  complain  that  they  have  not  time  for  such  pur- 
suits, make  time.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  wonder 
may  be  achieved. 

One  is,  by  using  method  in  the  adjustment  of  our  work. 
Method  bears  the  same  relation  to  time,  that  good  packing  does 
to  space.  If  a  good  packer  can  put  twice  as  much,  and  in  better 
shape,  in  any  given  room,  as  he  can  who  crams  his  things  in 
at  hap-hazard,  so  a  man,  who  works  by  method,  will,  as  a  rule, 
crowd  into  a  day  more  labor,  that  shall  be  better  done,  than 
one  who  works  with  no  system. 

We  all  have  had  something  like  a  verification  of  this  in  our 
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own  experience.  We  occasionally  come  to  days  when  we  find 
it  necessary  to  do  double  the  work  that  we  do  on  ordinary 
days.  Being  aware,  beforehand,  of  the  exigency,  we  calculate 
how  it  is  to  be  met.  A  plan  is  formed,  according. to  which  the 
work  is  distributed.  Every  hour  has  so  much  allotted  to  it, 
which  must  be  performed  in  it,  without  failure.  By  this  meth- 
odical arrangement,  we  are  kept  from  loitering.  No  time  is 
lost.  Our  course  through  the  day  is  rapid  and  skiilfiil,  and  no 
matter  how  great  the  amount  of  work  imposed,  we  accomplish 
it.  By  adopting  such  a  methodical  habit,  we  can  probably  do 
all  the  professional  work  we  desire  to  do,  if  living  without  it, 
and  have  large  room  for  those  general  studies,  which  have  been 
recommended. 

Again,  we  can  make  time  for  such  studies  by  a  careful  hus- 
bandry of  the  fragments  of  time.  A  great  deal  may  be  ac- 
complished by  one  who  allows  no  waste  of  leisure,  however 
small ;  who  is  diligent  to  fill  it  up  by  eager  snatches  at  a  book 
kept  ready  at  hand  for  such  opportunities. 

Macaulay  speaks  of  a  beautiful  painted  window  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice,  of  the  bits 
of  colored  glass  that  had  been  rejected  by  his  master,  and 
which  is  far  superior  to  every  other  window  in  the  building. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  similar  marvel  might  be  wrought 
by  mauy  a  man,  if  only  more  careful  how  he  used  the  little  bits 
of  spare  time  which  are  heedlessly  thrown  away.  Certunly, 
an  acquaintance  with  literature  could  thus  be- formed,  and  cul- 
ture be  obtained,  which  would, shed  a  rich,  mellow  light  over 
professional  labors,  like  that  of  a  stained  window  upon  the 
stony  floor  of  a  cathedral.  We  wrongly  think,  when  a  few 
moments  of  vacancy  occur,  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  inter- 
vals so  small.  If  we  go  to  our  usual  work  we  shall  no  sooner 
be  seated  to  begin  it,  than  we  shall  be  called  off  from  it.  There- 
fore, tlie  moments  are  idled  away ;  whereas,  were  a  book  at 
hand,  we  might  read  a  few  lines  of  a  poem,  a  page  of  an  essay, 
or  at  least  draw  from  some  source,  a  thought  which  shoidd  both 
enrich  the  mind  and  refresh  it  when  over-wearied  by  its  regular 
toil. 

This  suggests  another  thing.  A  portion  of  that  time  which 
we  think  necessary  for  recreation,  may  be  given  to  such  pur- 
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suits*  It  is  not  necessary  to^  be  idle  in  order  to  rest,  or  to 
cease  from  mental  occupation  to  refresh  the  mind.  Change  of 
work  is  itself  a  rest.  Especially,  where  the  mind  has  become 
jaded  with  hard  professional  study,  is  it  a  rest  to  turn  to  these 
other  studies.  The  truth  of  this  is  attested  by  many  witnesses. 
We  shall  cite  the  testimony  of  but  one,  that  of  the  late  F. 
W.  Robertson,  who,  whatever  errors  of  religious  speculation 
may  be  charged  against  him,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental 
vigor  and  freshness : 

^*I  know  what  it  is,  to  have  had  to  toil  when  the  brain  was  throb- 
bing the  mind  incapable  of  originating  a  thought,  and  the  body  worn 
and  sore  with  exhaustion,  and  I  know  what  it  is  in  such  an  hour  to 
take  down  my  Sophocles,  or  my  Plato,  my  Goethe  or  my  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson,  and  then  to  feel  the  jar  of 
nerve  gradually  cease,  and  the  darkness  in  which  all  life  had  robed 
itself  to  the  imagination,  become  light,  discord  pass  into  harmony, 
and  physical  exhaustion  rise  by  degrees  into  a  consciousness  of 
power." 

If  now  it  should  strangely  happen  that  these  directions  for 
making  time  were  to  fail,  and  no  space  could  be  secured,  not-* 
vrithstanding,  for  those  studies  of  rejuvenating  influence,  that 
have  been  commended,  we  should  give  as  a  final  direction, 
^^Take  the  time."  We  must  remember  that  unless  we  can  ob- 
tain the  ears  of  men  and  interest  them  in  our  teachings,  our 
professional  acquirements  are  vain.  Better  is  it,  therefore,  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  that  shall  give  us  ready  listeners, 
though  not  so  deeply  read  in  professional  lore,  as  were  other- 
wise desirable,  than  to  be  in  all  points  perfectly  read  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  advantage.  Let  us  not  be  understood  as  dispar- 
aging in  the  least  professional  learning,  and  least  of  all,  the 
importance  of  theological  learning  to  the  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. We  certainly  owe  this  debt  to  our  profession,  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  devote  to  the  study  of  its  literature,  the 
best  part  of  our  time  and  energies.  We  are  only  pleading  for 
as  much  of  these  reserved  to  other  and  more  general  studies, 
as  shall  make  our  professional  knowledge  of  avail  to  us.  We 
would  have  the  channel  of  communication  cared  for  though  the 
fountain  be  not  so  full,  rather  than  have  the  fountain  full,  and 
that  channel  destroyed.  * 

vol-  VI. — ^No.  XXXIII.  26 
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But  who  believes  that  the  fountain  will  run  low  in  conse- 
quence of  occasional  attention  given  to  general  literature,  in 
the  case  of  a  conscientious  man  I  Take  the  Christian  pastor. 
Will  any  one  pretend  that  he  can  not  become  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  his  profession  without  an  entire  and  exclusive  en- 
gagement with  it;  or  that  every  hour,  diverted  from  it,  is  sure 
to  make  a  flaw  in  the  completeness  of  his  acquaintance  with  it? 
If  «my  man  thinks  so,  he  reckons  as  essential  what  is  unessen- 
tial, and  places  an  undue  value  upon  things  of  little  moment. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  man's  duty  to  master  every  thing,  in  the 
shape  of  discussion  and  formal  treatise,  that  has  ever  been 
written  upon  theological  questions.  If  we  thought  so,  we 
should  be  appalled  by  the  mighty  labor.  It  would  weigh 
upon  us  like  Etna  upon  Enceladus,  and  we  could  not  begin  to 
stir  it.  It  is  important,  for  example,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
historical  development  of  religious  doctrines.  But  why  need 
we  consider  it  indispensable,  to  read  every  controversy  that  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  that  development ;  to  look  into  every 
theological  tilt  that  has  ever  happened  and  add  our  voices  to 
those,  which  in  his  generation,  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the 
victor?  We^canfit  ourselves  to  become  able  teachers  of  the 
truth  without  it,  and  pursue  studies  that  shall  do  incomparably 
"more  for  us  in  the  way  of  enriching  the  mind  and  quickening 
thought.  This  is  reason  sufficient,  for  leaving  the  dry  bones  of 
the  past  undisturbed  in  their  burial-places,  and  busying  our^ 
selves  with  truths  that  are  always  young  and  forever  living. 


AETICLE    m. 


THE  RESERVED  FORCE  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES  AND  A 
p;^A  FOR  THEIR  STUDY. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  practical.  The  hearts  of  men 
are  eagerly  set  upon  results.  The  days  of  dreamy  speculation, 
of  poetic  or  religious  contemplation,  seem  to  have  passed  by. 
To  act,  rather  than  to  think ;  to  act  with  reference  to  an  end 
soon  and  certainly  attainable ;  rather  «than  to  strive  after  ab- 
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stract  and  shadowy  ideas  of  truth  or  perfection,  this  is  the  rule 
of  life  everywhere.  And,  in  immediate  connection  with  this 
pervading  sentiment,  great  and  beneficent  changes  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  world  has  grown,  in  a  certain  sense, 
wider  and  happier.  More  room  is  being  made  in  it,  all  the 
time,  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  while  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger 
number  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  than  ever  before.  How 
many  of  the  great  forces  of  nature  have  lately  been  tamed  and 
made  serviceable  I  How  many  long  understood,  but  long  neglect- 
ed principles  of  science  have  been  made  to  receive  some  useful 
application  I  How  much  of  the  long  waste  of  material  resources, 
that  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  has  at  length  ceased  I  It  is 
as  though  humanity  had  shut  up  its  books  and  were  putting  to 
» the  proof,  in  good  earnest,  the  maxims  of  wisdom  stored  up  in 
the  progress  of  so  many  centuries ;  just  as  the  individual,  after 
his  season  of  preparation  in  the  school  or  the  college,  steps  forth 
into  active  life,  and  brings  his  painfully  acquired  learning  to  the 
test  of  a  daily  ^perience  in  the  practice  of  some  nseful  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  in  such  an  age,  there  should  be  a 
tendency  to  undervalue  books  and  study.  And  yet  in  this 
tendency  there  lies  a  great  danger.  It  still  continues  to  be 
true,  in  the  words  of  the  great  founder  of  modern  practical 
science  that  "knowledge  is  power.*'  And  if  there  did  not  lie, 
back  of  the  mighty  energies  put  forth  today,  that  vast  sum  of 
accumulated  wisdom  descending  to  us  from  the  past,  by  which 
they  are  vitalized  and  controlled,  all  would  be  wasted  and  lost, 
for  want  of  a  certain  direction.  Rather  they  had  never  been 
put  forth  at  all,  for  the  inspiration  which  called  them  into  exer- 
cise had  been  lacking.  There  is,  indeed,  little  danger  that  the 
material  sciences  will  suffer  neglect  from  any  mistake  here,  for 
men  are  comparatively  wise  where  their  material  interests  are 
concerned.  It  is  in  the  department  of  our  higher  needs  that  we 
are  most  apt  to  be  bewildered  and  run  astray,  because,  in  most 
men,  their  presence  is  less  sensibly  felt,  and  their  demands  are 
more  easily  granted.  The  interest  in  them,  even  in  those  who 
are  very  earnest,  is  less  simple  and  entire,  and  the  liability  to 
deception  is,  therefore,  much  greater. 
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Benevolent  enterprise  has,  in  harmony  \vith  the  general  spirit 
of  the  age,  sprung  into  a  new  and  hitherto  unparalleled  activity. 
The  command,  ^'go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature,"  has  rung  in  the  ears  of  believers  with  a 
new  meaning.  An  earnest  conscientiousness  impels  to  the 
fulfilment  of  external  duty  in  every  sphere,  whether  extensive 
or  narrow,  while  the  second  commandment  of  the  two  is  appar- 
ently receiving  an  attention  equalling,  and  in  some  instances 
supplanting,  that  bestowed  upon  the  first.  The  religious  life  of 
the  previous  period  was,  to  a  great  extent,  introspective.  That 
of  the  present  looks  forth  into  the  world  without,  to  'see  what 
may  be  done  there,  and  to  do  it.  The  Christian  mind  of  the 
past  centuries  thought  deeply  into  the  truth,  divided,  and  distin- 
guished, formed  creeds  and  systems  of  doctrine.  It  was  pro- 
foundly reflective  and  serious  in  its  character.  That  of  our  own  ^ 
time  is  satisfied  to  behold  truth  rather  in  its  moral,  than  in  its 
intellectual  aspects,  and  is  far  more  anxious  to  secure  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love,  than  the  form  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
danger  accompanying  the  former  tendency,  "a  danger  not 
escaped,"  was  that  of  a  cold  and  oppressive  dogmatism ;  but 
out  of  the  latter  also  can  come  an  evil  fruit,  a  frivolous  super- 
ficiality, first  seen  in  the  belief,  and  then  acted  forth  in  the  life, 
«n  easy  indifference  to  the  truth  for  its  own  sake,  which  can 
never  exist  without  peril  to  all  pure  and  elevated  principles  of 
action.  Carried  to  their  worst  extremes  these  two  opposing 
tendencies  leave  us  to  choose  between  those  two  hollow  unreal- 
ities, the  inspiring  sources  of  all  hypocrisies,  faith  without 
works,  and  works  without  faith. 

But,  to  look  upon  the  more  hopeful  side  of  our  present  ten- 
dencies, so  far  as  the  earnestness  which  seems  to  characterize 
the  time  is  sincere,  and  much  of  it  is  so,  it  is  also  thoughtful ; 
and  where  it  is  really  thoughtful  the  necessity  is  felt  of  falling 
back  ever  and  again  upon  the  great  original  sources  of  wisdom, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  however  they  may  be  accessible. 
The  experience  of  the  individual,  or  even  of  the  generation,  is  ' 
seen  to  be  insufiUcient  for  the  best  guidance,  under  all  exigen- 
cies. The  wisdom  that  is  laid  up  of  old  time,  in  treasure 
houses,  and  handed  down  to  us  as  a  vast  inheritance  from  the 
ages  gone  by,  this  will  not  be  neglected  nor  forgotten^  even  in 
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this  era  of  actiye  work :  rather  it  will  be  resorted  to  with 
eagerness.  The  past  will  be  made  to  throw  its  ftill  light  npon 
the  present,  and  the  best  workers  of  the  present  will  know  that 
the  activity  of  the  hands  and  of  the  heart  is  not  enough,  but 
that  the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  must  also  be 
put  into  exercise,  that  what  is  done  may  be  so  done  as  to  secure 
the  highest  and  most  lasting  results.  Great  has  been  the 
rivalry  between  the  thinker  and  the  man  of  action,  but 
in  truth,  each  needs  the  other.  Indeed  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient worker  is  he  who  unites  in  himself  the  characteristics  of 
both.  Knowledge  directs  experiment,  and  experiment  vitalizes 
and  increases  knowledge.  The  man,  whose  mind  is  thoroughly 
and  constantly  replenished  by  study  and  thought,  has  within 
himself  the  answers  to  a  thousand  questions  that  arise  in  the 
progress  of  every  human  pursuit,  and  he  knows  where  to  turn 
for  as  many  more,  in  time  of  need. 

Against  mere  learning,  indeed,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  preju- 
dice should  have  arisen,  so  much  of  human  selfishness  has 
operated  in  its  acquisition  hitherto ;  so  many  have  been  willing 
to  lay  it  up,  as  misers  do  their  wealth,  counting  over  their 
hoarded  stores  with  secret  exultation,  now  and  then,  but  never 
bringing  forth  any  of  it  in  the  affectionate  and  helpful  spirit 
that  might  have  made  it  a  blessing  to  their  race.  The  stores  of 
the  miser  remain  when  his  bones  are  mouldering  in  the  dust, 
and  his  heirs  are  the  richer,  if  not  the  happier,  for  their  posses- 
sion, but  these  too  often  decay  with  their  owners,  and  no  heirs 
by  cunning 'search  or  happy  discovery,  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  useless  treasure.  The  wretched  spirit  of  pedantry,  again, 
has  misused  learning  for  its  vain  and  unadmired  displays,  pro- 
curing to  itself  sometimes  the  wondering  gaze  of  ignorance,  but 
from  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  mankind  only  a  well 
merited  contempt.  The  ostentatious  parade  of  wealth  is  al- 
ways an  annoyance  and  an  insult,  but  the  man  who  unfolds  his 
mental  acquisitions  for  the  mere  sake  of  pride  and  vain  glory, 
seldom  secures  even  the  poor  flattery  of  envy,  and  the  odium  , 
which  rightly  belongs  only  to  his  mode  of  exhibiting  his  posses- 
sions is  apt,  most  unjustly,  to  attach  itself  to  those  possessions 
themselves. 

But  there  are  examples  of  a  different  kind,  amply  sufficient 
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to  show  how  much  a  man,  by  the  carefol  culture  of  hia  mental 
powers,  by  making  his  own,  so  far  as  possible,  the  best 
thought  and  experience  of  the  race,  especially  as  it  may  ser?e 
to  illumine  that  sphere  of  action  which  he  has  diosen  as  the 
scene  of  his  own  usefulness,  may  multiply  hia  power  to  aid  and 
benefit  others. 

A  book  is  a  dead  and  inert  thing  to  look  at,  and  dead 
enough  it  is,  as  it  stands,  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  library.  And  yet,  out  of  some  of  these 
musty  leaves  what  a  mighty  energy  has  at  times  gone  forth. 
Between  them  was  imprisoned  a  living  spark,  which  fdl  at  last 
into  some  mind  all  prepared  to  be  kindled  by  it,  and  stnught- 
way  there  arose  a  flame  that  illumed  the  whole  horizon,  and 
half  the  world.  There  are  some  books  whose  power  over  men 
seems  never  likely  to  fail.  They  are  as  fresh  now,  as  true  to 
nature,  and  to  humanity,  as  they  appeared  on  the  day  when 
they  were  written,  and  the  great  masters  and  leaders  of  the 
race  will  always  resort  to  them  for  their  best  and  most  eflfective 
culture. 

Such  a  book,  but  far  more  wonderful,  than  any  of  the  rest, 
is  the  best  earthly  possession  of  the  Christian  church,  the  char- 
ter and  guaranty  of  her  rights,  her  liberties,  her  hopes,  the 
strongest  weapon  of  her  defence,  the  surest  instrument  of  her 
future  victory. 

That  a  great  power  is  contidned  witUn  the  pages  of  the 
Bible  may  be  inferred  from  its  records  in  the  past.  The  nucleus 
from  which  its  course  began  is  found  away  back  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world.  No  other  literature  compares  with  it  in 
well  ascertained  antiquity  of  origin,  and  yet^  at  this  present 
day,  no  other  book,  or  collection  of  books,  is  so  fresh  to  the 
mind  of  the  age,  so  widely  read,  so  dc^eply  pondered,  so  uni- 
versally accepted  and  loved.  Committed  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  race,  the  narrowest  and 
most  exclusive  of  mankind,  a  race  that  grew  into  existence  as  a 
nation  under  the  oppressive  and  degrading  yoke  of  slavery,  and 
which  was  always  obscurely  and  imperfectly  known  beyond  the 
borders  of  its  own  territory ;  consisting,  too,  in  great  part  of  the 
historic  and  biographic  records  of  such  a  nation  as  this,  it  has 
come  to  be,  somehow,  the  book  of  the  world ;  for  the  vast 
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multitudes  of  dtoae  who  have  welcomed  and  adopted  it  as  their 
law,  their  comfort,  and  their  life,  is  made  up  from  tribes  and 
tongues  almost  without  number.  And  every  civilized  people 
on  earth  has  more  or  less  openly  acknowledged  its  teachings,  as 
the  great  source  of  a  sure  prosperity,  as  the  strongest  founda- 
tion of  a  true  and  faithful  national  life. 

And  within  the  limits  of  the  Ohristian  church  itself,  a  society 
established  upon  the  doctrines  of  this  book  as  its  basis,  we  find 
a  stOl  stronger  testimony  to  the  mighty  forces  stored  up  and 
latent  in  its  pages.  Those  periods  of  the  church's  history  in 
which  it  has  shown  the  greatest  likeness  to  Jesus  Christ,  its 
founder  and  head,  when  it  has  produced  the  greatest  impres- 
sion, and  extended  its  influence  most  rapidly  on  the  world,  have 
been  periods  of  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  been  most  corrupt  and 
unlike  her  Master,  most  weak  and  uninfluential  for  good,  the 
Bible  has  been  far  away,  out  of  her  sight,  and  for  purposes  of 
continual  guidance  and  illumination,  to  most  of  her  children,  as 
if  it  were  not.  If  there  is  any  truth  which  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  church  to  bear  before  the  world,  to  exhibit  by  living  exam- 
ple, and  enforce  by  constant  testimony,  that  truth  flows  to  her 
forever  living,  pure,  and  unadulterated,  out  of  these  sacred 
pages..  All  that  she  has  of  beauty,  of  strength,  of  renovating 
power,  may  be  traced  back  in  some  way  to  what  is  contmned 
for  her  here. 

Who  will  deny  any  of  these  things  ?  Yet  who  will  receive 
the  inferences  that  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  these  undoubted 
truths  ?  It  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
Protestant  church,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  should  be 
as  widely  and  thoroughly  diffused  as  possible.  Indeed  she  has 
distinctly  proposed  to  herself  this  grand  problem,  to  institute 
and  to  maintain  a  constant  and  active  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures throughout  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world,  a  noble 
scheme,  and  one  which  has  already  accomplished  glorious  re- 
sults. And  what  thoughtful  believer  does  not  feel  it  to  be 
something  for  which  he  would  even  sacrifice  life  itself,  to  have 
the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  all  men.  Who  would  part  with  his 
own  right  in  it,  his  own  opportunities  of  consulting  these 
oracles  of  salvation,  for  all  else  that  the  world  can  offer?    But 
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where  is  he  who  makes  that  use  of  these  precious  opportunities 
which  even  his  own  lowest  estimate  declares  to  be  fitting  and 
needful?  Are  there  even  any,  who,  when  they  consider  what 
this  book  contains  for  us,  and  what  that  constant  and  thought- 
ful use  of  it  must  be,  that  shall  cause  it  to  unfold  its  deepest 
treasures,  will  profess  to  have  worked  this  mine  hitherto,  with 
that  zeal  and  wisdom  and  earnestness  which  has  caused  it  to 
yield  to  them  all  along,  the  utmost  of  its  wealth  that  their  own 
abilities  and  advantages  would  enable  them  to  secure.  By 
looking  to  see  what  neglect  the  Bible  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  its  greatest  lovers,  we  may  infer  how  far  it  had  fallen  short 
of  producing  its  fullest  effect  even  upon  the  Christian  church, 
and  if  it  has  done  so  much,  while  so  misused  and  overlooked, 
what  might  we  not  expect  from  its  thorough  diffusion  and  faith- 
ful perusal  throughout  the  various  nations  of  mankind  ?  What 
happy  results  might  we  not  predict,  if  only  those  who  profess 
to  be  guided  by  its  precepts  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  giving  it 
some  measure  of  that  thoughtful  attention  which  they  bestow 
upon  their  farms,  their  accounts,  or  the  routine  of  house- 
hold duty? 

But  something  more  than  this  is  needed,  even  demanded,  un- 
less the  church,  which  God  has  founded  upon  earth,  is  to  be 
terribly  shaken,  and  to  suffer  as  she  has  not  suffered  hitherto  in 
the  great  flood  of  worldliness  that  is  now  beating  up  against 
her  foundations  and  threatening  her  destruction.  In  some 
respects  the  prospects  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  bright  and  even 
glorious.  The  mighty  hand  of  God  is  ever  and  anon  inter- 
posed, so  obviously  directing  its  course,  and  preparing  the 
way  before  it,  that  no  believing  heart  can  doubt  that  he  will 
eventually  cause  it  to  triumph  over  all  its  foes.  But  mean  time 
the  great  battle  is  still  raging,  and  sometimes  the  army  of  the 
cross  is  driven  backward,  and  sometimes  it  suffers  terrible  de- 
feat and  loss.  At  times  it  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the 
onrushing  tide  of  its  foes.  And  just  at  the  present  crisis, 
those  who  look  forth  among  the  actual  signs  of  the  times  see  so 
much  that  is  dark  and  threatening,  that  if  there  were  not  one 
sure  confidence  to  rest  upon,  namely,  that  God  knows  and 
directs  all,  and  will  never  forget  the  glory  of  his  own  most  holy 
name  nor  the  cause  for  which  his  Son  both  lived  and  died,  they 
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would  be  ready  to  sink  in  despair.  These  gloomy  tokens  are 
80  well  known  to  most  of  those,  who  watch  the  indications  of 
Providence  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remarlc  that  while  our  Saviour  doubtless  calls 
on  all  his  disciples  watchfully  to  note  all  indications  that  make 
the  position  of  the  church  in  the  age  in  which  we  individually 
live,  it  is  not  that  our  courage  may  sink  or  rise  as  their  omens 
look  unfavorable  or  fair,  but  that  we  may  wisely  acquit  our- 
selves with  reference  to  the  real  condition  of  affiiirs,  and  meet 
each  emergency,  as  it  arises,  with  just  that  course  of  action 
which  it  requires. 

Now  is  surely  the  time,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  the  faith  of  the  church  should  be  reinforced  and  strength- 
ened, and  her  knowledge  of  the  truths  increased  by  communion 
with  those  inspired  sources  which  contain  so  much  of  God's 
message  to  the  world,  that  one  name  is  applied  to  them  and  to 
him,  who  was  in  his  own  person  the  ^^Word  of  Grod"  to  man. 
Too  much  time,  too  earnest  study,  can  hardly  be  expended  here. 
True  it  is  that  the  sacredness  which  breathes  from  every  page 
of  the  holy  record,  the  spirit  of  love  which  beautifies  it 
throughout,  the  whole  impress  of  a  divine  origin,  can  not  fail  of 
producing  their  effect,  even  upon  the  most  careless  reader,  and 
so  many  are  conscious  of  having  derived  great  benefit  from  the 
mere  contact  afforded  in  the  most  disconnected  and  superficial 
perusal,  that  some  have  been  ready  to  doubt  whether  any  thing 
more  is  necessary  or  even  desirable.  Something  of  that 
sacred  fear  which  the  Jews  of  old  attached  to  their  holy  things, 
lingers  about  the  Word  of  God.  Very  far  into  that  "holy  of 
holies"  it  seems  sacrilege  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  Nor  is 
the  blessing  altogether  missed,  even  so  unappreciated,  when 
this  reverence  is  sincere.  For  the  divine  mercy  has  so  planned 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  gift  was  made  to  those 
whose  condition  was  desperate,  but  whose  desire  after  the  truth 
that  will  save  them  is  so  small,  that  if  the  essential  part  of  the 
message  is  not  plainly  and  simply  declared,  and  easily  oompro- 
hended,  it  will  all  too  seldom  be  sought  aftier.  And  yet  the 
command  to  "search  the  Scriptures"  has  its  deep  significance, 
and,  if  obeyed,  brings  great  rewards. 

Many  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  wondered  and  lamented 
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over  hiB  imperfect  snocess  in  proclaimmg  these  good  tidings  of 
aalyationy  whose  mistake  has  kin,  in  part  at  least,  jast  here. 
Armed  with  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  great  truths 
that  the  Bible  contams,  full  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  souls, 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  his  Master,  plead- 
ing often  and  earnestly  with  God  to  bless  his  ministry  and 
make  it  fruitful,  and,  as  to  his  Bible  itself,  perusing  it  daily 
with  the  loving  and  confiding  spirit  of  a  child  listening  to  the 
instructions  of  its  mother,  his  sermons  are  yet  ladling  in  true 
vigor,  in  spiritual  power.  They  fail  to  secure  the  steady  atten- 
tion of  his  audience.  The  impression  made  by  them  is 
general,  and  there  is  a  sameness  in  their  contents  and  tone  firom 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  which  at  last  wearies.  Gradually,  perhaps, 
one  hearer  after  another  ceases  to  attend  upon  the  preach- 
ing ;  the  church  begins  to  think  it  time  to  have  a  change ;  and 
the  pastor  himself  suspects,  with  only  too  painful  a  sense  of 
certainty,  that  his  usefulness  is^waning,  and  that  it  is  time  for 
him  to  seek  another  field. 

We  may  suppose  such  a  man  to  have  formed  his  theory  of 
sermonizing,  partly  from  his  observation  of  failures  in  entirely 
an  opposite  direction.  The  highly  wrought  and  artificial 
method  of  discourse,  he  has  observed,  attracts  admiration 
oftener  than  it  leads  to  a  change  of  resolution.  He  has  himself 
experienced  the  effect  upon  his  own  mind  of  that  strained  and 
excited  attention  called  forth  by  the  finished  and  elaborate  efforts 
of  some  of  the  ^^great  preachers"  of  the  day,  and  the  after 
reaction  and  the  sense  of  weariness  which  often  follows,  when 
the  mind  gropes  ab5ut  in  vain  for  some  one  solid  and  valuable 
idea  on  which  to  dwell.  He  has  concluded  that  these  ^^ambi- 
tious" flights,  so  he  has  perhaps  too  uncharitably  stigmatized 
them,  have  their  own  reward,  but  not  the  one  he  is  seeking, 
and  has  resolved  to  avoid  any  imitation  of  such  a  style  of  ser- 
monizing with  the  utmost  care.  And  he  is  doubtless  right  in 
so  &r  that  no  appeal  made  and  applied  by  dry  intellect  alone, 
can  very  deeply  touch  the  heart.  But  neither  can  the  mere 
affectionate  pleading  of  a  loving  heart  effect  very  much,  unless 
enforced  with  all  the  energy  of  a  freshly  invigorated  under- 
standing, and  all  the  authority  that  argument  and  reason  can 
supply.     With  men  we  must  deal  as  men,  considering  human 
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nature  in  its  entire  oonstitution,  ancl  ia  its  enfinrced  variety  of 
wants,  not  making  the  grace  of  Grod  of  mcMre  effect  in  this  way, 
but  rem.embering  that  since  that  grace  makes  use  of  human  in- 
struments.to  effisct  its  ends,  it  will  doubtless  employ  and  honor 
all  human  faculties  for  this  purpose ;  not  the  intellect  alone,  not 
the  heart  alone,  but  intellect  and  heart  in  strong  and  happy 
union,  each  doidbly  serviceable  because  supported  and  aided  by 
the  other. . 

The  Bible  itself,  the  ^^word"  as  in  truth  it  is,  is  the  mirror  of 
what  the  preacher  should  be,  the  model  of  all  other  words 
which  are  to  draw  men  to  Christ.  The  few  truths  necessary  to 
salvation  are  there  presented  in  an  endless  variety  of  modes  and 
forms,  so  that,  if  possible,  in  some  way,  men  may  be  attracted 
out  of  every  age  and  nation,  that  even  each  separate  individu- 
ality of  character  may  there  find  something  corresponding  to  its 
peculiar  needs.  From  the  one  living  and  vigorous  root  spring 
many  branches  and  ramifications ;  each  with  its  own  burthen  of 
leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit,  each  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  full 
of  life,  because  of  its  communication  with  the  common  root. 
Those  who  first  uttered  the  words  of  power  had  their  under- 
standings illumined,  and  their  souls  replenished,  by  direct  com- 
munication with  the  great  original  source  of  light  and  life,  but 
the  preacher  must  receive  that  light  through  their  aid,  and  with 
a  more  conscious,  voluntary  effort  of  his  own  faculties,  than 
was  theirs.  '  Every  day  he  needs  to  obtain  a  new  supply 
through  this  unfiiiling  medium,  which  is  constructed  to  satisfy 
the  world's  need  so  long  as  it  shall  stand.  And  if,  on  arising 
from  that  study  of  its  pages  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
satisfy  himself,  he  finds  that  he  has  obtained  no  new  and  deep, 
view  of  some  portion  of  God's  truth,  no  vivid  impression,  at 
least,  unfelt  before,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  study  has  been 
insnfficiient.  He  can  convey  no  more  to  his  people  than  he  has- 
himself  received.  He  wiU  continue  to  resemble  the  unskilled 
player  on  an  instrument,  the  few  monotonous  changes  in  whose 
music  only  tire  die  earb  of  the  listeners,  while  the  practised 
master  knows  how  to  dra^  from  the  very  same  chords  a  multi- 
tudinous harmony  on  which  the  memory  lingers  long  afler  it  is 
still. 

Should  this  same  student  of  Scripture  habitually  so  linger 
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over  his  task,  that  he  never  willingly  stops  short  of  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, even  to  the  minutest  detail,  if  it  be  possible,  of 
those  passages  that  come  under  his  consideration,  wjiile  he 
strives  at  the  same  time  to  seize  upon  their  profoundest  sense, 
and  their  widest  relations,  making  use  to  this  end  of  the  most 
thorough  analysis  and  comparison,  the  most  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  original  text ;  should  he  ever  set  himself  about  his  work 
with  such  deliberation  and  earnest  purpose,  feeling  (hat  it  is  a 
work  indeed  as  well  as  a  delight,  that  he  has  humbly  and  with 
great  desire  implored  the  aid  of  him  who  gave  this  gift  to  man, 
that  he  may  receive  and  be  prepared  to  impart  it  rightly,  should 
he  thus  constantly  place  himself  in  a  position  to  drink  into  the 
very  spirit  of  that  letter  he  investigates,  rarely,  indeed,  in  such 
a  case  will  he  rise  from  his  labor  unenriched  with  treasures  new 
and  old,  a  wealth  of  which  those  to  whom  he  ministers  will  not 
be  unaware,  which  will  perhaps  enrich  them  also,  to  their  eternal 
gain. 

The  minister  who  is  in  the  habit  of  thus  preparing  himself 
for  his  duty  will  seldom  find  room  in  his  discourses  for  the 
more  commonplaces  current  at  the  hour,  nor  will  many  of  his 
own  expressions  become  stereotyped  by  repetition.  When  the 
mind  is  full  of  a  subject,  and  by  steady  and  mature  considera- 
tion has  at  length  arrived  at  a  cleaii  conception  of  it,  each  fresh 
and  living  thought,  as  it  unfolds  itself,  receives  from  the  mind 
itself  its  fitting  and  natural  form  of  expression,  whose  distmct- 
ness  and  individuality  will  correspond  to  the  measure  of  those 
qualities  in  the  thought  that  is  to  be  expressed.  The  intel- 
lectual energies  of  some  men  operate  with  great  spontaneity. 
Such  men  reflect  and  reason  rapidly ;  and  they  have  the  power 
of  concentrating  their  attention  on  objects  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty, so  as  to  form  a  decided  conception  of  them  almost  at 
once.  The  words  of  such  men  always  carry  force.  They  are 
not  vague,  nor  commonplace,  but  convey  ever  some  novel  and 
vivid  impression  to  the  hearer's  mind.  This  facility  of  thought 
and  expression  is  a  gift  akin  to  genius,  and  if  not  counter 
balanced  by  some  great  defect,  makds  a  speaker  popular  and 
effective.  But  what  is  natural  in  a  few,  must  be  attained  with 
careful  effect  by  others.  The  clearness,  the  distinct  and  bright 
relief  which  belongs  to  a  good  style  of  oratory  can  not  well  be 
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dispensed  with  by  the  preacher.  And  he  is  almost  happy  in 
his  want  of  natural  readiness  of  mind,  who  is  compelled  by  it 
to  a  deeper  and  more  earnest  contemplation  of  the  truth  he 
wishes  to  recommend.  The  conceptions  he  produces  will  be 
less  various^  less  manifold,  for  a  time,  less  delightftil  by  their 
sparkling  brilliancy  than  those  which  flow  from  a  mind  more 
kindly  endowed  by  nature,  but  they  may  be  far  more  profound, 
lie  far  closer  to  the  truth,  and  bear  the  test  of  a  longer  and 
closer  scrutiny.  Nor  will  they  fail  of  a  native  beauty  and  at^ 
tractiveness  of  their  own,  unless  some  wrong  theory  of  dis- 
course, or  some  decided  mental  or  moral  defect  come  in  to  mar 
and  impede  their  spontaneous  development  into  expression. 

But  there  is  yet  another  mode  of  biblical  study  which  is  only 
less  important  than  that  already  indicated,  namely,  the  critical. 
The  audacious  freedom  with  which  this  method  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  enemies  of  revelation  has  associated  its  use 
somewhat  with  unbelief  or  scepticism.  There  exists  in  the 
heart  of  the  reverent  and  loving  disciple  that  natural  reluctance 
which  all  lAen  feel  to  see  the  object  of  their  deepest  aiSection  • 
and  awe  scanned  and  commented  upon  by  those  to  whom  their 
sentiment  is  the  object  of  aversion  or  ridicule.  With  him  to 
give  up  the  Bible  would  be  to  give  up  life  itself.^  Hence  the 
natural  shrinking  and  hesitation  with  which  he  approaches  a 
mode  of  investigation,  that  seems  to  imply  a  possible  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  its  contents.  But  this  mere  nervous  timidity, 
when  it  does  not  arise  from  a  wise  distrust  of  one's  own  acute- 
ness  in  detecting  sophism,  implies  after  all,  a  want  of  faith  in 
the  truth,  especially  if  found  in  the  hearts  of  any  who  are 
bound  to  be  her  earnest  champions.  It  is  a  triumph  on  the 
part  of  her  adversaries,  if  those  who  love  her  can  be  made  to 
ieel  that  she  will  not  bear  to  be  unveiled.  It  is  at  bottom  a 
want  of  faith  that  opposes  the  progress  of  light  in  any  direc- 
tion, unless  it  is  something  worse,  a  hatred  of  the  light  itself. 
And  most  lamentable  have  been  the  fruits  of  this  form  of  infi- 
delity in  former  ages  of  the  church,  as  we  all  can  now  see. 
Sad  truth  it  is,  and  yet  most  true,  that  the  church  has  at  times 
so  belied  her  real  character  as  to  prove  herself  hostile  to  the 
progress  of  discovery,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
The  tendency  is  one  always  existing  to  a  greater  or  less  degree* 
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and  arises  from  the  peculiaritj  of  her  position,  bat  onl^  be- 
comes actual  as  the  element  of  worldliness  and  unbelief  which 
still  exists  within  her,  by  reason  of  the  ^^Old  Adam"  not  yet 
dead,  even  in  the  hearts  of  her  true  children,  obtains  in  any 
degree  preponderance  and  control. 

Another  reason  indeed  sometimes  exists  for  that  indifference 
to  a  profound  investigation  of  truth,  which  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent prevails,  namely  a  sort  of  quiescent  confidence  in  her  event- 
ual triumph,  and  a  most  unwise  *  contempt  meantime  of  her 
adversaries,  and  their  resources.  Some  of  our  mistakes  during 
the  late  war  might  teach  us  a  useful  lesson  here,  namely,  that  it 
is  never  well  to  undervalue  our  opponents,  nor  to  reckon  their 
means  of  assault  and  defence  as  less  than  they  really  are.  The 
truth  indeed  is  mightier  than  all,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  sit  down  indolent  and  listless  under  her  banner.  What- 
ever her  victories,  our  share  in  them  will  so  at  any  rate  be  small. 
And  who  can  tell  how  much  her  final  triumph  is  thus  delayed. 

The  Grentile  diurch,  the  church  of  the  nations,  is  a  different 
thing  from  the  Jewish  root  out  of  which  she  sprung.  The 
culture  of  the  Jew  was  narrow.  It  was  his  office  jealously  to 
guard  the  ark  of  Ood,  which,  closed  and  veiled,  reposed  under 
the  wings  of  the  seraphim*  until  the  ages  were  ready  for  its 
opening.  But  the  time  came  at  last ;  the  mysteries  of  Grod 
were  made  known  to  the  world,  now  ripe  and  waiting  for  the 
news  of  salvation.  To  men  of  all  races,  of  all  forms  of  char- 
acter and  culture,  the  precious  gifl  is  given,  which  promised  at 
first  to  be  only  the  inheritance  of  a  particular  people.  And  the 
man  who  was  chosen  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  the  boon, 
was  one  uniting  in  himself  the  chiu'acteristicd  and  culture  of 
many  nations,  a  man  who  did  not  shrink  from  adapting  himself 
to  the  wants  and  demands  of  all,  a  man  who  was  ready  to  re- 
cognize in  humanity  all  that  he  found  there  of  divine  origin, 
and  who  could  gladly  make  use  of  any  gleam  of  truth  which  he 
found  still  lingering  among  the  darkened  tribes  of  men,  as  a 
means  of  leading  them  towards  the  perfect  light.  A  like  mis- 
sion with  that  of  Paul  is  committed  to  all  his  successors.  The 
Bible  is  for  all  times,  and  all  peoples ;  not  for  the  savage,  the 
barbarian  alone ;  not  only  for  the  ignorant  and  uncultivated, 
but  for  nations  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized,  and  at  their 
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highest  periodd  of  refinement  and  culture.  How  then  oan  it  be 
too  thoroughly  known  by  those  who  would  commend  it  to  the 
world?  How  can  it  refiise  the  keenest  questioning,  the  most 
unsparing  critidsm  on  the  part  of  those  who  regard  it  with 
hostility?  Rather  how  can  it  escape  these  things?  And  what 
fear,  even  if  it  be  so  ?  Bather,  is  it  not  well  ?  Doubtless  it  is 
weU,  both  for  the  church  herself,  and  also  for  her  influence 
among  men. 

There  are  some  forms  which  criticism  must  needs  take, 
that  to  a  mind  not  yet  fortified  by  faith,  yet  wishing  to  be* 
lieve.  must  have  moments  of  pain,  and  even  of  danger.  The 
only  safety  in  such  cases  is  retreat.  To  go  unarmed  into  the 
midst  of  enemies  is  ever  unwise.  JF^ides  prcecedit  inteU 
tectum  is  a  maxim  of  everlasting  validity,  and  no  man  can 
reverse  .this  order  with  impunity.  But  to  the  full  armed  soldier 
of  the  cross,  the  faith  that  never  deserts  him  even  in  the  midst 
of  seeming  reverses  is  his  sufficient  safeguard.  Sherman,  in  a 
letter  to  Qrant,  says  of  the  steadfast  faith  in  the  success  of  our 
cause  which  accompanied  that  general  from  the  first,  and  which 
Sherman  appears  to  regard  as  the  great  secret  of  his  final 
victory :  ^^I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  faith  which  the 
Christian  has  in  his  Saviour.''  Let  the  Christian  soldier  learn 
something  from  this  testimony,  and  cling  under  all  circumstan- 
ces to  that  trustworthy  shield,  wherewith,  as  Paul  declares,  he 
shall  be  able  to  resist  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  adversary.  Into 
the  bloody  and  terrible  conflict  let  only  those  advance  who  are 
strong  both  in  native  force,  and  in  the  possession  and  use  of  all 
those  weapons  which  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Word  of  God 
alone  can  supply.  - 

But  there  is  one  direction  of  criticism  so  interesting,  so 
frnitiiil  in  results,  so  in  harmony  with  the  natural  tenden- 
cies of  the  awakened  Christian  mind,  that  it  needs  separate 
considerations.  This  is  the  line  of  grammatical  criticism.  In 
order  to  its  pursuit  there  is  of  course  implied  a  knowledge  of 
those  tongues  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  originally  written. 
It  i?  strange  that  the  interest  in  these  languages  is  not^  on  this 
very  account,  more  general,  strange  that  a  thousand  trivial  pur- 
suits can  so  often  absorb,  to  no  end  but  that  of  loss,  the  time 
and  attention  which  might  so  easily  in  the  case  of  very  many 
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persons,  be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  at  least  one  of  them, 
that,  namely  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
handed  down  to  us.  Stranger  still  it  is  that  many  who  are 
already  provided  with  such  an  important  means  of  satisfactory 
study,  should  allow  it  to  fall  into  disuse  and  neglect.  For  this 
knowledge  rightly  used  furnishes  answers  to  a  thousand  of  those 
questions  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  almost  every  diligent  stu- 
dent of  Scripture,  and  which,  without  it,  would  never  be  satis- 
factorily solved,  and  is  the  means  of  suggesting  a  thousand 
more,  whose  investigation  is  a  source  of  growth  and  culture  not 
to  be  undervalued. 

It  is  true  that  no  translation  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
guise the  true  spirit  of  God's  Word.  The  Scriptures,  under 
every  garb,  proclaim  in  unmistakable  terms  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. All  translations  are  so  far  exact,  that  by  means  of  them 
not  only  the  heart,  but  the  intellect  can  grow  to  wonderful 
strength  and  beauty.  The  deepest  and  most  important 
problems  of  theology  can  be  met  and  solved  from  them 
all,  because  their  solution  does  not  depend  upon  individ- 
ual texts,  but  upon  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  the  whole. 
But  though  the  knowledge  spoken  of  is  not  therefore  indeed 
necessary,  it  is  in  many  ways  advantageous.  The  nearer  we 
come  to  the  original  form  in  which  truth  was  uttered,  the  more 
precise  is  our  apprehension  of  it.  Languages  differ  greatly  .in 
power  and  mode  of  expression,  and  thought,  in  passing  from 
one  to  another,  always  undergoes  modification,  not  always  such 
as  affects  the  substance,  or  perverts  the  meaning,  but  often  that 
which  obscures  the  sense,  and  renders  it  difficult  of  detection. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  highly  condensed  discourses,  in  close 
and  subtle  lines  of  argument,  and  in  all  kinds  of  writing  where 
the  connectives  play  an  important  part.  The  Greek  tongue, 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written,  is  fitted  as  no  other  is, 
for  conveying  fine  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning.  No  other, 
for  example,  could  have  preserved  to  us  so  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  compendiously,  those  precious  words  of  our 
Saviour  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
when  we  read,  or  rather  study  them  with  a  long  patience  in  the 
very  words  in  which  they  were  first  delivered  to  us,  that  we  can 
entirely  apprehend  how  full,  and  deep,  and  inexhaustible  in  in- 
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struction  and  comfort  they  really  are.  Something  similar  is 
true  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  many  parts  of  which,  that  are  com- 
paratively plain,  and  easy  t^  be  understood,  as  he  originally 
wrote  them,  become,  and  that  almost  inevitably,  obscure,  and 
sometimes  all  but  unintelligible,  when  rendered  into  another 
tongue. 

A  quick  and  active  mind  that  is  really  interested  in  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  but  is  compelled  by  ignorance  to  take  them  as  it 
were  at  second  hand,  must  often  suppress  very  earnest  cravings 
for  greater  certainty  as  to  its  real  meaning  in  particular  passages 
or  expressions,  must  still  many  a  question,^  whose  answer  would 
bring  light  and  joy,  and  bear  fruit  in  pnuse  and  thanksgiving 
to  God.  This  divine  truth  appears  ever  the  more  wonderful, 
the  closer  it  is  seen  ;  other  than  wonderful  it  can  never  appear 
when  seen  at  all.  It  is  worth  time  and  effort  to  read  and  un- 
4vstand  the  words  that  Paul  and  John  wrote,  nay,  almost  to 
hear  them  speak,  as  they  repeat  things  uttered  in  their  hearing 
by  the  Lord,  both  while  he  lived  and  communed  with  men  on 
the  earth,  and  after  he  had  ascended  into  the  heavens  and  sat  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  It  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  attain  one 
more  clue  by  which  to  enter  into  and  contemplate  the  ^^great 
mystery  of  godliness." 

And  one  word  as  to  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Ghreek  language  is  indeed  a  very  rare  attain- 
ment, the  reward  of  hard  and  persevering  endeavor.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said,  though  not  perhaps  with  the  same  de- 
gree '  of  emphasis,  of  the  English,  or  of  any  other  tongue. 
And  there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  more  complete  our 
knowledge  of  a  language  is,  the  better  we  can  understand  any 
particular  work  contained  in  it.  But  a  high  degree  of  enjoy- 
ment and  appreciation  is  possible  where  such  knowledge  is  far 
from  exhaustive.  This  we  all  know  by  experience  in  our  own 
mother  tongue.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  it  is  thought  expe- 
dient in  most  of  the  leading  Christian  denominations,  that  those 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry  should  become 
somewhat  familiar  with  both  the  original  languages  of  Scrip- 
ture, not  for  the  sake  of  general  culture,  but  that  they  may  be 
better  able  to  study  and  to  verify  for  themselves  the  great  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion.     The  imperfect  and  merely  prepara- 
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tory  knowledge,  obtained  in  the  theological  course,  rendered 
more  thorough,  in  the  case  of  the  Greek,  during  a  preTious 
period  of  discipline  in  classical  study,  serves  as  a  foundation, 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  use  their  advantages,  for  wide  and 
deep  researches  into  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture.  Few, 
hitherto,  not  actuated  by  the  expectation  of  becoming  public 
teachers,  have  begun  to  study  the' Greek  for  the  sake  of  these 
advantages,  but  there  have  been  exceptional  instances.  Am<»ig 
others  is  related  that  of  a  lady  to  whom  we  owe  in  part  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Sabbath  school  into  New  England.  She 
began  under  disadvantages,  'it  is  said,  but  persevered  until  her 
object  was  attained.  Should  many  others  follow  her  example, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  doubtless  for  the  church.  We  should 
perhaps  have  Sabbath  school  teachers  better  prepared  for  their 
work.  Christian  knowledge  would  be  on  the  increase,  and  we 
should  see,  too,  it  may  be  hoped,  we  should  certainly  see,  if 
these  studies  were  entered  upon  in  that  humble  and  earnest  and 
prayerful  spirit  which  alone  can  ensure  a  true  success,  we 
should  see  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  Christian 
knowledge  and  Christian  life.  And  the  effort  necessary  would 
be  far  .less  than  many  suppose.  But  without  effort  what  good 
thing  can  be  accomplished?  No  valuable  mental  acquisition 
can  be  made  by  any  method  of  study  which  is  unattended  with 
a  painstaking  and  earnest  application  of  the  whole  mind  to  the 
task. 

The  motives  for  a  profounder  and  more  exhaustive  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  thus  far  been  considered,  tire  derived, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  position  which  the  church  occupies 
in  the  midst  of  her  enemies,  enemies  whom  it  is  her  mission,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  to  transform  into  friends.  Another  set  of 
motives,  not  less  powerful  in  their  nature,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
idea  of  Christian  culture.  The  limits  due  to  this  article  are, 
however,  already  overpassed,  and  the  subject  deserves  to  be 
discussed  by  itself  if  discussed  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  merely  to  point  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  this  direction, 
that  he  may,  if  he  will,  consider  for  himself,  what  wealth  of 
divine  knowledge,  what  spiritual  strength,  what  joy,  springing 
from  an  intimate  contact  with  heavenly  re^ties,  what  perpetual 
increase  of  experience  and  hope,  he  might  reasonably  expect  to 
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derive  from  such  continued  and  faithful  investigation  of  the 
revealed  word  as  has  been  thus  &r  contemplated.  Let  one 
caution,  however,  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  mere  sceptic,  the  Christian  believer  must  ever 
approach  these  pages  with  reverence,  and  open  them  under  the 
guidance  of  that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  at  first  inspired. 
The  Bible  is  light  and  life  and  salvation  only  to  those  who  seek 
it  as  such.  To  others  it  is  indeed  the  mere  historic  record,  the 
mere  national  literature  which  they  expect  and  desire  to  find. 
It  is  when  we  come  athirst,  that  we  learn,  how  refreshing  these 
waters  are,  and  the  hungry  will  best  know  the  true  taste  of 
this  heavenly  bread.  In  nature,  in  the  depths  of  the  human 
soul,  in  the  written  word,  God  reveals  himself  to  those  who 
seek,  and  to  those  that  knock,  he  has  said,  it  shall  be  opened. 

This  plea  for  a  more  general,  more  profound,  and  earnest 
study  of  the  Bible  may  well  conclude  with  those  warning  words 
of  our  Saviour,  addressed  to  a  class  well  versed  in  the  sacred 
history  of  their  own  nation,  and  ready  at  quoting  both  law  and 
prophets,  when  it  served  their  turn,  but  who  with  all  their 
knowledge,  were  yet  far  enough  from  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
those  holy  writings.  The  words  are  old,  yet  ever -new: 
**  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me." 


AETICLE  IV. 

GOD    IN    VEGETABLE    LIFE. 

To  the  devout  student  of  Gt)d'8  operations  in  the  material 
world,  the  act  of  creation  never  ceases.  It  is  true,  that  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  whether 
natural  or  figurative,  the  Creator  rested  from  his  works.  But, 
that  he  then  left  them,  as  the  builder  leaves  the  completed 
house  or  edifice,  we  can  not  for  a  single  moment  entertain  the 
thought.      That  the  countless  worlds  which  he  then  set  in  mo- 
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tion,  that  the  systems  which  he  then  arranged^  have  been  wheel- 
ing in  space  for  these  thoasands  of  years,  from  the  impulse  then 
imparted ;  that  the  changes  which  have  transpired,  among  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  all  resulted  from  the  blind  physical  lavrs 
then  enacted ;  that  the  universe  moves  on,  like  a  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  then  wound  up,  and  that  the  great  First 
Cause  has  since  had  no  personal  agency  or  concern  in  it,  is  litr 
tie  better  than  rank  atheism. 

A  thing  created  still  inheres  in  the  Creator.  The  same  at- 
tributes are  necessary  for  its  continuance,  as  its  inception.  The 
existence  of  a  thing  created,  implies  the  existence,  the  active 
existence,  of  its  Creator.  Man  makes,  and  leaves  what  he  has 
made.  He  puts  none  of  his  genius,  none  of  his  vital  energy, 
into  the  structures  which  he  erects.  Man  dies ;  but  the  books 
he  has  written,  the  deeds  he  has  achieved,  remain  unimpaired. 
But  dependent  upon  God's  being  and  attributes  are  all  things 
which  he  has  ever  created.     They  live  in  God. 

Correctly  interpreted,  therefore,  each  morning,  when  the 
rising  sun  falls  upon  the  eyelids  of  a  sleeping  world,  God  says, 
<'Ijet  there  be  light  1"  and  each  evening,  when  the  stars  appear, 
the  bijie  vault  is  lighted  up  by  his  omnipotent  hand ;  each  spring, 
when,  in  the  forest,  the  growing  grass  begins  to  lift  the  dead 
leaves,  the  sap  courses  up  through  trunk  and  branch  and  twig, 
the  buds  swell  with  their  tender  greenness,  and  the  exiled  birds 
return  to  their  forsaken  haunts,  God  repeats  again  the  old  man- 
date :  ^'Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass  and  herb  and  tree ;"  and 
it  is  so.  The  same  Being,  whose  biting  frosts  lately  drove 
man  into  his  habitation,  who  lately  filled  the  air  and  covered 
the  earth  with  snow  crystals,  silvered  the  window-panes,  hushed 
the  purling  brooks  beneath  sheeted  glass,  and  filing  fetters  across 
the  waterfall,  now  enters  another  department  of  his  works ;  in- 
vites man  forth  from  behind  his  double  doors  and  double  win- 
dows; calls  back  the  sun  from  his  journey  to  the  tropics; 
warms  and  quickens  the  grateful  soil,  and  makes  the  earth  teem 
with  the  products  of  his  wisdom  and  love  and  power. 

In  winter,  it  seems  almost  as  though  God  had  forsaken  his 
works ;  had  allowed  the  cold  stillness  of  death  to  pass  upon 
them ;  had  covered  them  with  the  pall  of  death,  and  left  them 
forever.     The  fields  that  lately  waved  with  the  golden  grain, 
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and  echoed  the  song  of  the  harvefiten,  are  a  desolate  waste, 
bristling  with  stalks  and  stubble.  Pastures,  lately  vocal  with 
the  lowing  herds  or  bleating  flocks,  present  only  trackless  acres 
of  white,  blank  and  unbroken.  The  woods,  lately  so  full  of 
birds,  and  insects,  and  the  inferior  quadrupeds,  seem  entirely 
forsaken.  But  like  the  sleep  of  man,  the  sleep  of  nature, 
though  similar  to  death,  is  nOt  death  itself.  As  soon  as  God 
titters  his  fiat,  the  slumbering  roots  begin  to  perform  their  sus« 
pended  offices,  the  leaves  appear  as  if  by  magic,  and  plants  and 
trees  are  speedily  covered  with  bloom ;  while  every  department 
of  his  material  works,  lately  so  cold  and  uninviting,  overflows 
with  life  and  beauty. 

There  is  something  very  wonderfiil  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  products  of  the  soil,  even  in  a  single  latitude.  By  what 
alchemy  the  same  senseless  earth  can  furnish  the  suitable  ele- 
ments for  stalk  and  leaf  and  petal ;  where  the  different  colors  are 
mixed,  that  tint  the  foliage  and  the  flower ;  what  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  simplest  fragrance,  with  which  our  senses  are 
regaled,  the  wisest  man  of  science  would  not  undertake  to  tell. 
But  the  wonder  is  infinitely  increased,  when  we  pass  from  lati- 
tude to  latitude,  and  discover  new  varieties  of  vegetable  life, 
new  colors,  new  fragrance ;  each  adapted  to  its  own  locality,  and 
to  the  wants  and  happiness  of  bird  and  insect,  of  man  and 
beast. 

Vegetation  is  a  perpetual. miracle.  It  is  very  common  for  us 
to  speak  of  vegetable  life  and  growth,  as  though  they  were  not 
very  remarkable  things.  We  fill  a  flower-pol  with  earth,  drop 
in  a  few  seeds,  set  it  in  the  sunshine,  and  when  the  tender  spire 
breaks  upward  to  the  light,  we  do  not  reflect  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  processes  in  the  universe.  This  very  phe- 
nomenon of  life  itself,  what  is  it?  It  is  just  as  incomprehensi- 
ble in  this  plant,  as  it  is  in  any  of  us.  And  who  lodged  in 
that  dry,  unsightly  seed,  a  principle  which,  under  favorable 
conditions,  exhibits  this  phenomenon?  Who  legislated  for  it, 
determining  the  conformation  and  texture  of  its  leaves,  the  time 
of  its  flowering,  the  shape  and  shade  of  its  petals,  its  stamens, 
and  its  pistils  ?  And  who  so  guides  and  controls  its  develop- 
ment, as  progressively  to  realize  the  original  idea?  Out  of  this 
little  earthern  pot  that  sits  in  your  casement,  appears  a  new  cre- 
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ation,  linked  backward,  indeed,  to  a  previous  creation,  bnt  to 
you  just  86  inexplicable  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  indiyid- 
uals  which  God  first  commanded  the  earth  to  bring  forth. 

Magnifiers  and  telescopes  have  discovered  to  us  worlds  of  in- 
quiry in  two  opposite  directions.  Through  their  aid  we  can 
count  the  feet  of  the  centipede,  the  down  of  the  caterpiUar, 
the  particles  of  gold-dust  on  the  wing  of  the  butterfly.  We 
can  count  also  the  .rings  and  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  sweep 
fields  of  "heavenly  bodies  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
naked  eye.  But  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  we  have 
around  us  undiscovered  worlds,  which  we  need  no  powerful 
glass  to  penetrate  or  reveal.  The  life  and  growth  of  a  single 
plant  are  full  of  unappreciated  mystery  and  beauty.  Here  is 
a  vegetable  being  that  feeds  itself  more  unerringly  from  a  soil 
made  up  of  various  diiFerent  elements,  from  an  atmosphere  con- 
stantly changing  in  purity  and  temperature,  than  the  very  crea- 
ture that  God  has  made  in  his  own  image,  and  constituted  an 
earthly  sovereign  over  all  his  works.  What  color  of  human 
eye  or  cheek  is  like  the  blue  of  the  violet,  the  redness  of  the 
rose  ?  What  skill  of  human  hand,  what  perfection  of  human 
art,  has  ever  equalled  the  velvet  surface  of  the  pansy?  What 
artist  has  ever  put  upon  canvas  such  blendings  and  contrasts, 
as  this  vegetable  life  develops  upon  every  twig  and  stem  ?  And 
yet  of  how  many,  to  whom  these  sights  are  so  familiar,  might 
it  be  said,  as  Wordsworth  said  of  another/ 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  WM  nothing  more^  P 

To  them  these  vegetable  wonders  are  as  so  many  weeds.  There 
is  no  mystery  or  beauty  in  them.  Their  language  ts  not  of  Grod, 
his  wisdom,  his  skill,  his  love. 

The  Ayreshire  ploughman,  Burns,  found  poetry  enough  to 
make  his  name  immortal,  in  the 

«  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,*^ 

which  his  rude  ploughshare  crushed  into  the  rough  soil  of  his 
native  Scotland.     And  another  poet  has  said : 

**  Myriads  of  daisies  have  shone  forth  in  flower. 
Near  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  their  natural  hour, 
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Have  passed  away*  lese  h^ppj  thaa  the  one 
That  by  the  unwilling  plough-share  died  to  prove 
The  tender  charm  of  poetry  and  love." 

And  were  it  not  for  the  atheism  of  human  nature,  and  the  com- 
monness of  such  sights,  the  awakening  of  the  earth  in  the 
spring-time,  the  swelling  bud,  the  blossom,  the  leaf,  the  most 
familiar  manifestation  of  vegetable  life,  would  be  a  constantly 
repeated  miracle,  a  perpetual  Gospel  setting  forth  afresh  and  with 
new  emphasis,  the  attributes  of  our  Maker  and  Father,  We 
need  magnifiers  and  telescopes,  less  than  a  stronger  faith. 
We  walk  with  indifference  and  insensibility  among  as  great 
wonders,  as  we  gather  into  our  cabinets  from  the  subterranean 
vaults  benesith  us,  or  discover  in  the  firmament  over  our  heads. 
We  look  for  God  only  in  the  structure  that  is  too  intricate  for 
our.  unaided  apprehension  and  analysis,  or  too  stupendous  for 
our  limited  powers  of  achievement ;  while  the  very  sod  be- 
neath our  feet  throbs  with  his  life,  and  he  carefully  compounds 
every  cubic  foot  of  air  that  we  inhale. 

A  stranger  from  the.  Arctic  regions,  who  should  listen  to  a 
description  of  the  change  to  be  wrought  in  these  latitudes  by 
the  advent  of  spring,  would  pronounce  the  statement  fabulous ; 
and  this,  because  he  had  never  witnessed  anything  analogous  to 
it.  That  the  same  sun  whose  oblique  rays  scarcely  visited  his 
native  regions,  should  have  power  to  break  the  icy  fetters  of 
winter,  and  liberate  the  earth  from  her  prison-house ;  that  his 
genial  rays  could  quicken  the  frozen  soil,  until  it  was  clothed 
with  greenness,  and  blossomed  in  beauty,  he  would  pronounce 
a  thing  incredible.  But  the  wonder  is  none  the  less,  the  power 
to  accomplish  it,  all  the  greater,  because  we  behold  its  annual 
realization.  The  uniformity  with  which  this  great  transforma- 
tion takes  place,  while  to  eyes  familiar  it  may  decrease  its  mar- 
yellousness,  is  really  one  of  the  elements  of  marvellousness  by 
which  it  is  distmguished.  For  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  sixty 
years,  some  of  us  have  seen  this  periodic  change  pass  upon  the 
whole  outward  world ;  these  unrecognized  miracles  wrought  at 
our  feet.  Is  God  any  the  less  in  them  ?  Because  in  his  jour- 
ney southward,  the  sun  does  not  transcend  the  limit  of  his 
golden  cham,  and  leave  us  to  unbroken  wmter ;  because  at  the 
season  when  seeds  must  germinate  in  order  to  reach  maturity  in 
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the  autumn,  he  has  sufficientlj  warmed  the  dark  mould  in  which 
they  are  coyered;  because  during  the  summer  months  he 
mounts  still  higher,  and  pours  his  rays  still  more  direcdy  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  the  wheat  hangs  its  head  from 
fullness,  and  the  golden  com  reaches  maturity,  is  this  any  the 
less  a  wonder? 

The  power  of  manifold  reproduction  which  God  imparts  to 
every  seed,  is  no  less  wonderful  than  its  latent  life.  It  has 
lodged  within  itself  not  only  this  germ  of  being,  so  that  upon 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  it  establishes  itself  in  the 
earth,  and  appears  above  the  soil,  and  realizes  its  law  of  indi- 
vidual life,  but  it  does  not  terminate  its  career,  until  it  has  repro- 
duced others  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  seeds  similar  to  itself. 
In  this  arrangement  of  God's  material  government,  consist  the 
promise  and  profit  of  agricultural  pursuits.  It  becomes  the 
aim  of  the  husbandman  to  surround  each  seed  dropped  into  tiie 
earth  with  those  conditions  necessary  to  realize  its  greatest 
fruitfulness.  *  And,  therefore,  he  studies  its  wants  and  habits 
and  history.  And  the  single  kernel  of  grain  which  he  buries 
alone  in  the  spring-time,  in  the  autumn  brings  forth  its  thirty, 
its  sixty,  its  hundred  fold. 

And  when  we  consider  how  much  of  that  which  is  requisite 
for  the  sustenance,  as  well  as  the  occupation,  of  earth's  myriads 
is  dependent  upon  the  successful  operation  of  this  single  princi- 
ple of  reproduction ;  how,  in  order  to  the  preservation  and 
happiness  of  these  millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  not 
to  speak  of  the  cattle  that  roam  a  thousand  hills,  every  single 
seed  deposited  in  the  earth  must  multiply  itself  many  fold ;  that 
it  is  this,  and  this  alone  which  secures  us  against  actual  starva- 
tion, then  we  appreciate  how  directly  the  food  that  we  eat 
comes  from  the  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Let  our  Maker 
for  a  single  year  annul  his  original  legislation ;  let  him  sep- 
arate the  connection  between  the  seed  sown  and  the  harvest ; 
or  let  him  neutralize  man's  efiPorts  to  provide  for  it  a  suitable 
soil,  by  changing  the  character  of  any  one  of  the  seasons,  and 
nothing  could  avert  a  famine.  This  great  human  family,  filling 
earth's  mighty  continents,  with  all  the  domestic  animals  depend- 
ent upon  them,  would  be  destitute  of  the  very  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.     In  considering  such  subjects,  we  are  so  ac- 
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cnstomed  to  stop  at  eeoond  causes ;  we  are  so  likely  to  regard 
God's  methods  as  laws,  which,  of  themselves,  have  force  and 
vitality,  that  we  fail  to  recognize  his  presence  and  agency  in 
such  a  calamitous  event.  And  yet  he  claims  to  be  the  autlior 
of  famines  as  well  as  harvests ;  he  sends  them  upon  nations  in 
punishment  for  national  sins.  A  famine  Tisits  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  because  the  waters  of  the  Nile  fail  to  inundate  the 
surrounding  country,  A  famine  occurs  in  Judea,  because  of  a 
failure  of  the  early  and  the  latter  rain ;  or  because  swarms  of 
locusts  and  caterpillars  destroy  the  young  vegetation.  But 
these  are  only  second  causes*  God  controls  these  second 
causes ;  gives  them  their  force ;  operates  through  them.  And 
therefore  his  servants,  the  prophets,  could  predict  the  coming 
of  such  judgments ;  as  Joseph  predicted  the  seven  years'  fam«- 
ine  in  Egypt ;  as  Elijah  foretold  the  drought  in  Syria. 

When  the  Saviour  takes  those  few  loaves  and  feeds  the 
waiting  multitudes,  we  are  astonished  at  the  result,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  divine.  But  when,  after  a  few  years,  we 
stand  in  autumn  beneath  a  young  tree,  which  has  grown  from  a 
single  seed  dropped  in  the  earth  by  our  own  hand,  and  see  it 
weighed  to  the  ground  with  delicious  fruit,  all  of  which  orig- 
inated in  that  single  seed,  it  awakens  no  curiosity,  no  marvel, 
no  surprise  at  all  I  And  yet,  we  suppose  that  the  same  creative 
power  is  the  source  of  each  of  these  results.  Without  God, 
it  is  no  more  within  the  compass  of  possibilities,  for  a  seed  to 
produce  fruit,  containing  other  seeds  ,^  than  for  a  loaf  to  produce 
other  loaves.  The  power  in  the  first  instance,  is  just  as  divine, 
as  it  is  in  the  other.  We  call  the  one  manifestation  natural, 
and  the  other  supernatural ;  but  they  are  both  alike  divine. 
And  to  the  eye  of  faith,  God  annually  repeats  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes  upon  a  scale  infinitely  enlarged ;  mak- 
ing both  the  material  and  the  animal  worlds  reproduce  them- 
selves, not  merely  to  feed  a  few  thousands,  but  to  feed  the 
countless  nations  and  tribes  and  families  that  swarm  ovet  the 
whole  earth.  The  Saviour  came  working  wonders  to  prove  his 
heavenly  errand,  not  because  there  were  no  wonders  daily 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  his  Father  before  his  advent.  The 
world  was  full  of  them.  And  pointing  to  the  lily  of  the  valley 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  he  revealed  the  use  which  we  are  to 
VOL.  VI.— NO.  xxxin.  28 
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make  of  them.  He  came  working  miracles  with  his  own  hand, 
and  in  his  own  name,  at  once  to  demonstrate  that  he  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  that  he  was  one  with  the  Father.  But, 
we  mistake,  if  we  conclude  that  the  growth  of  the  lily  and  the 
tree  is  any  the  less  divine,  because  it  is  so  common  and  because 
its  laws  are  so  regular  and  well  defined. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  scientific  studies  do  not  always 
make  reverent  men.  To  philosophize  respecting  second  causes, 
to  study  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  se^ms  to  materialize 
the  mind.  The  men  that  best  understand  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body;  the  men  that  can  best  analyze  the  flower  and 
classify  bircls,  insects,  and  the  lower  animals ;  that  are  adepts  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  that  are  geologists  and  astronomers,  are 
not  always  the  most  devout.  And,  yet,  it  should  be  so.  For 
the  footprints  of  our  Maker  are  planted  in  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  ;  he  has  inscribed  all  his  attributes  in  the  heavens ; 
the  inferior  tribes  of  the  animal  kingdom  all  speak  his  wisdom 
and  his  skill ;  every  flower  that  blooms  turns  to  him,  and  every 
bird  that  wings  the  air  is  occupied  with  his  praise.  And  why 
should  not  those  who  make  it  their  life-long  study  to  compre- 
hend these  things  be  equ|illy  loyal  to  their  Maker  ?  It  is  be- 
cause they  rest  satisfied  with  second  causes.  Nature  does  not 
lead  them  up  to  nature's  God.  They  stand  in  the  vestibule  of 
her  temple.  They  do  not  approach  the  altar  dedicated  to  the 
living  and  true  God,  her  author.  They  admire  his  works. 
They  do  not  worship  him.  . 

And  it  is  precisely  so  with  the  florist  and  the  husbandman. 
They  come  at  length  to  look  at  the  soil,  the  clouds,  the  rain, 
the  sunshine,  and  to  think  little  of  that  Being,  whose  ministers 
they  are ;  who  makes  the  sun's  rays  his  pencil,  as  he  tints 
flower  after  flower ;  who  opens  his  windows,  when  the  vernal 
rain  descends  upon  thirsty  fields ;  and  who  has  established  it  as 
his  ordinance,  to  furnish  us  with  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer 
and  winter,  cold  and  heat ;  who  makes  the  clouds  his  vesture, 
and  rides  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Traversing  the  earth,  the  laboratory  and  storehouse  of  God's 
works,  what  we  most  need,  is  tlie  power  of  lifting  the  veil  of 
commonness  with  which  they  are  hidden.  How  many  a  man, 
whose  western  window  conmiands  such  sunsets  as  would  defy 
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the  genius  of  Claude  Lorraine,  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
hang  his  parlor-walls  with  paintings,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  thej  are  good  imitations  or  reproductions  of 
what  is  in  fact  inimitable,  of  what  can  not  be  truly  repeated ;  he 
adnures  and  patronizes  the  art  of  the  copyist,  while  the  original 
of  such  copies  he  almpst  never  notices.  'The  sun  rises  and 
sets,  and  he  never  dreams  of  remarking  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade  upon  dwelling,  tree,  hill-top  and  cloud.  But,  let  the 
artist  arise  who  can  transfer  this  effect  to  canvas,  and  his  ad- 
miration can  find  no  expression  in  words. 

Precisely  so,  to  appreciate  the  advent  of  spring,  and  the 
wonder-working  power  of  our  Creator  in  grass  and  plant  and 
tree,  it  is  not  needful  to  migrate  permanently  to  the  country, 
and  surround  ourselves  with  forests  and  orchards  and  meadows. 
A  single  flower,  a  single  grassy  sod,  a  single  tree,  may  speak  to 
tis  more  emphatically  than  the  country's  richest  profusion  of 
greenness,  foliage  and  bloom  is  accustomed  to  speak  to  the 
unreflecting  husbandman.  We  need  only  the  power  to  notice 
and  appreciate  what  is  passing  around  us.  And  if  we.  have 
this  power,  even  the  daisies  and  buttercups  which  grow  by  the 
wayside,  the  trees  that  spread  their  arching  branches  over  our 
more  favored  streets,  will  be  sufficiently  eloquent  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  our  Maker. 

^'And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind^ 
whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth !"  This  original  man* 
date  of  Jehovah  has  already  gone  forth  again,  and  the  grass, 
the  herb,  the  tree  respond.  The  earth  acknowledges  her 
•Maker,  and 

'*Fair-handed  Spring  nnbosoms  every  grace ; 
Throws  out  the  snow-drop,  and  the  crocus  first  f 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 
And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes ; 
Anemones,  auriculas,  enriched 
With  shining  meal  o^er  all  their  velvet  leaves ; 
And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red.^* 

The  sower  goes  forth,  as  in  the  parable,  sowing  his  seed ;  the 
gentle  rains  descend ;  the  pastures  are  repeopled  with  flocks 
and  herds; 
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"Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o^er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  choristers  that  lodge  within, 
Is  prodigal  of  harmony." 

And  shall  man  be  mute?  Shall  he  fail  to  recognize  his 
Father's  band  ?  Bowed  down  by  the  burdens  of  life,  ensnared 
in  its  cares  and  toils,  shall  be  have  no  voice  of  gratitude  and 
praise? 


ARTICLE  V. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Tbench  derives  the  word  "amusement"  from  "a"  and 
"musis,"  from  the  Muses,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  the  turning 
off  the  mind  from  severer  studies  to  lighter  enjoyments.^  The 
correctness  of  this  etymology  may,  however,  be  doubted.  The 
word  would  seem  to  have  meant  originally  something,  whether 
a  pleasure  or  a  care,  which  might  lay  hold  of  and  engross  the 
mind's  attention.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  English 
Bible,  though  used  in  the  English  language,  long  before  our 
present  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  formed. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  its  use  among  old  Eng- 
lish writers.  Says  Fleetwood,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Lay  Bap- 
tism" :  "Here  I  fell  into  a  strong  and  deep  amusement,  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind,  with  great  perplexity,  the  amazing  change  of 
our  affairs."  Says  Holland,  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch : 
"One  day  Alcibiades  knocked  at  Pericles'  door,  and  answer  was 
made  him  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  be  spoken  with,  for  that 
he  studied  and  was  amused  how  to  render  up  his  accounts  to 
the  Athenians."  Says  South,  in  his  sermons  (Vol.  vn,  Ser. 
1)  :  "Reason  would  contrive  such  a  religion  as  should  afford 
both  sad  and  solemn  objects  to  amuse  and  affect  the  pensive 
part  of  the  soul."     Says  Milton,  (Paradise  Lost,  B.  vi)  : 

>  Studj  of  Words,  p.  219.  In  a  later  book,  "Glossary  of  English  Words,"  ete., 
p.  4,  the  author  himself  objecU  to  this  deriTation. 
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*'To  whom  tihtu  Belial,  in  like  game«ome  mood ; 
Leader !  the  terms  we  sent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urged  home 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amused  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many." 

"Being  amused,"  says  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History  of 
Britain,  (B.  ix,  §44,)  "with  grief,  fear  and  fright  he  could  not 
find  the  house." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  sense  of  the  word, 
its  present  meaning  is  suflSciently  clear.  Every  one  under- 
stands by  it  some  pleasurable  pursuit  which  engages  the  mind 
to  the  exclusion  of  laborious  or  serious  occupation.  This  defini- 
tion, however,  would  include  recreations,  diversions  and  enter- 
tainments as  well  as  amusements,  words  whose  meaning, 
though  similar,  is  not  the  same.  A  recreation  is  some  pleasur- 
able pursuit  taken  up  as  a  refreshment  from  business  and  only 
enjoyed  because  the  worn  and  wasted  powers  become  thus  re- 
created, while  an  amusement  is  pursued  and  enjoyed  for  its  own 
sake  and  not  because  it  procures  anything  farther  than  itself. 
In  recreation  we  always  take  some  active  part,  but  in  amuse- 
ment we  may  find  our  pleasure  simply  in  the  passive  reception 
of  it.  Thus  a  game  of  cricket  may  furnish  recreation  to  the 
players  and  amusement  to  the  lookers  on.  Still  farther  we  are 
diverted  by  that  which  turns  off  our  thoughts  to  something  of 
livelier  interest ;  we  are .  entertained  by  that  which  brings  our 
minds  into  agreeable  contact  with  others,  as  conversation  or  a 
book,  but  our  amusement  is  that  which  occupies  us  lightlj  and 
pleasantly  without  reference  to  any  other  person  or  any  other 
end. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  deshre  for  amusement  is 
natural  to  the  human  breast.  Everybody  has  it.  The  child 
plays  by  an  original  impulse  long  before  he  knows  anything 
about  work.  After  he  has  been  taught  to  labor  he  still  finds 
greater  delight  in  his  sports,  and  runs  to  these  at  every  oppor- 
tunity with  tireless  interest.  The  same  is  true  when  he  be- 
comes a  man.  At  Potsdam,  in  one  of  the  palaces  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  Frederick  the  Great,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
grotesque  Chinese  toy  with  which  the  great  warrior  and  king 
used  to  amuse  himself  in  moments  released  from  more  serious 
cares.     To  some  it  might  seem  strange  that  such  a  man  could 
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ever  occupy  himself  with  such  a  trifle,  but,  probably,  if  we 
could  discover  the  actual  facts  in  any  man's  experience  we 
should  never,  even  among  the  most  laborious,  find  a  similar 
disposition  entirely  wanting. 

Is  then  this  desire,  thus  original  and  permanent,  wholly 
wrong?  Should  we  treat  it  like  one  of  the  impulses  of  our  self- 
seeking  nature,  which  we  should  ever  repress  and  endeavor  to 
extirpate?  It  is  certainly  not  wrong  to  desire  rest  from  pro- 
tracted toil,  for  God  has  appointed  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest 
no  less  truly  than  of  worship*  Moreover,  what  is  our  worship 
when  closely  and  truly  considered?  Certdnly  it  is  not  work. 
Our  acts  of  worship  are  no  means  put  forth  to  secure  some  end 
beyond  themselves.  They  are  themselves  an  end.  Even 
prayer,  in  its  highest  and  most  satisfying  exercises,  is  not 
the  seeking  for  some  future  good,  but  the  enjoyment  of  a 
present  blessedness.  It  is  most  spiritual,  most  blissful,  most 
heavenly,  when  the  supplication  loses  itself  in  adoration.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  call  these  acts  of  worship  amusements,  and  yet 
their  deepest  element  is  precisely  that  absence  of  all  means  to  a 
farther  end,  and  that  enjoyment  of  the  end  in  the  exercise 
itself,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  precise  quality  in  amuse- 
ment. What  shall  we  say  then  ?  Is  the  desire  to  stop  work- 
ing, the  desire  to  forsake  the  treadmill,  and  delight  ourselves  in 
what  has  no  constraint  Of  drudgery  or  toil,  an  unhallowed  long- 
ing? But  the  desire  for  communion  with  Grod  is  just  such  a 
feeling.  And  so  is  the  desire  for  anything  truly  spiritual.  In 
fact  the  distinction  between  our  natural  and  our  spiritual  life  is 
in  just  this  point.  Our  natural  life  is  a  life  of  toil.  In  it 
whatever  we  do  is  not  for  its  own  sake^  but  for  the  sake  of 
something  to  be  thereby  gamed.  We  build  houses  that  we 
may  have  a  home,  we  toil  that  we  may  eat  and  be  clothed,  we 
labor  that  we  may  live.  Even  those  processes  of  our  natural  life 
which  may  be  called  spontaneous  never  rest  in  themselves. 
We  breathe  in  order  to  keep  up  the  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
our  hearts  beat  that  the  course  of  assimilation  and  nutrition 
may  continue  unimpaired ;  and  while  these  go  forward  in  order 
to  the  preservation  and  perfecting  of  our  bodily  life,  the  life 
itself  is  consciously  for  the  sake  of  something  beyond.  We  all 
live  for  some  end  other  than  life.    But  it  is  very  different  when 
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we  enter  the  realm  of  our  spiritual  activity.  Here  everything 
has  an  intrinsic  value.  Whatsoever  is  spiritual  we  prize  on  itfe 
own  account  and  not  because  it  will  purchase  for  us  something 
else.  We  would  sell  everything  in  our  natural  life,  even  the 
life  itself  for  a  sufficient  price,  but  can  any  price  be  named  for 
our  spiritual  possessions?  Can  there  be  anything  more  valuable 
than  goodness?  And  can  the  worth  of  truth  be  more  than 
truth  itself? 

We  sometimes  speak  of  frivolous  amusements  and  the  term 
is  doubtless  well  chosen.  How  trifling  many  of  them  seem  I 
But  low  as  they  may  be,  they  reveal  glimpses  of  something 
truly  lofty.  Sin  itself,  with  all  its  degradation,  gives  us  a  very 
powerful  impression  of  the  original  dignity  of  a  sinning  soul. 
In  the  very  depth  of  our  fall  there  is  evidence  of  the  height 
from  which  we  came,  and  which  we  even  now  should  occupy. 
The  brute  can  not  sin,  and  is  incapable  of  a  fall.  The  fact  of 
sin,  dark  as  it  is,  shows  us  to  be  possessed  of  an  endowment 
above  the  brutes  and  kindred  with  the  angels.  In  like  manner, 
even  our  frivolous  amusements  disclose  a  serious  aspect  of  our 
being.  We  never  speak  of  the  amusements  of  an  animal. 
What  we  sometimes  call  the  sportiveness  of  a  kitten  or  the  play 
of  dogs  is  only  the  early  and  instinctive  exercise  of  what  will 
afterward  show  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey  or  their  game. 
They  amuse  us  but  not  themselves.  It  is  with  this  as  with 
laughter.  The  brute  does  not  laugh.  He  can  not.  He  has 
not  even  the  muscles  requbite  for  it.  The  power  of  laughter, 
however  inane  some  of  its  exhibitions  may  be,  bears  witness  to 
what  is  both  rational  and  cultivated.  If  he  is  a  simpleton 
who  is  laughing  all  the  time,  we  should  call  him  a  savage  who 
never  laughs  at  all. 

We  can  not  then  properly  lament  the  possession  of  this  univer- 
sal desire  for  amusement.  Neither  can  we  properly  seek  to 
repress  or  to  remove  it.  It  belongs  to  the  realm  of  our  spirit- 
ual activity.  It  points  us  upward,  however  earthly  many  of 
its  manifestations  may  seem.  The  right  treatment  of  it  is  to 
give  it  a  right  direction.  We  can  not  wish  that  we  had  no  souls 
because  they  have  led  us  to  sin  and  brought  upon  us  unspeak- 
able woe,  but  we  remember  that  these  very  souls  are  as  capable 
of  glory  as  of  shame,  an4  instead  of  the  power  to  annihilate  we 
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seek  an  inflnence  to  redeem ,  to  renew  and  to  perfect  them.  In 
like  manner  we  may  take  this  desire  for  amasement,  and  recog- 
nize not  only  its  divine  origin,  but,  when  properly  directed,  its 
divine  tendency.  That  in  the  soul  out  of  which  it  grows  is 
good,  in  whatsoever  forms  of  evil  it  may  be  clothed. 

But  what  forms  of  it  are  evil  and  how  shall  they  be  re- 
moved^? The  answer  id  not  difficult  if  we  keep  in  view  the 
right  aspect  of  the  question.  Anything  is  evil  which  renders 
the  heart  more  callous  to  divine  impressions,  which  benumbs  or 
deadens  its  sense  of  goodness,  which  sunders  or  separates  it 
from  God.  But  nothing  can  produce  this  effect  except  it  be 
the  intention  of  the  heart  to  have  it  do  so.  No  outside  power 
ever  enters  the  citadel  of  the  human  soul,  except  as  the 
soul  itself  first  prepares  it  room  and  then  opens  its  gates  and 
bids  it  welcome.  We  may  storm  batteries  and  fortresses, 
Gibraltars  or  Ehrenbreitsteins  may  be  conquered,  but  no  num- 
ber of  embattled  legions  can  successftiUy  assul  the  defences  of 
a  single  soul.  It  is  conquered  only  by  its  own  chosen  sub- 
mission. It  never  jrields  to  evil  except  by  its  own  treachery. 
^^There  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that  entering  into  him  can 
defile  him ;  but  the  things  which  come  out  of  him  these  are 
they  that  defile  the  man.*'  The  real  evil,  the  mournful, 
melancholy  thing  is  not  so  much  in  the  acts  of  a  man  as  in  the 
actor  himself.  The  greatest  of  all  wrongs  is  the  intention  to 
do  wrong.  A  man  may  take  the  property  of  another,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  his  own,  or  he  may  declare  a  falsehood  believing  it 
to  be  true,  and  this  may  be  attended  with  sad  consequences  to 
the  person  defrauded  or  deceived,  but  the  saddest  thing  possible 
in  such  a  case  would  be  the  intenti6n  to  defraud  or  to  deceive. 

If  there  is,  therefore,  any  evil  in  amusements,  it  must  be 
found  in  the  evil  intention  with  which  they  are  pursued.  They 
are  evil  then  and  only  then  when  they  are  intended  to  be  so. 
Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  very 
subtle  here.  It  has  wondrous  skill  in  hiding  its  real  motives 
even  from  its  own  eyes.  It  can  cover  its  purposes  till  it 
wholly  conceals  them,  or  if  they  must  appear,  it  can  clothe 
them  in  garments  which  give  them  a  guise  not  their  own.  But 
we  can  always  test  them  and  reveal  them  in  a  true  light  if  we 
will.     If  the  effect  is  evil  the  cause  is  evil.     If  any  of  our 
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actions  bring  evil  to  our  souls,  it  must  have  been  our  intention 
to  have  them  do  so,  whether  we  noticed  it  or  not.  And  if 
there  be  any  harm  in  any  amusement,  the  hai^n  must  be  in 
some  prior  tendency  of  the  soul  which  has  sought  and  found 
manifestation  in  this  way. 

That  which  is  first  and  most  important  for  us  to  notice,  here 
as  everywhere  else,  is  therefore  the  state  of  the  heart.  "Unto 
the  pure  all  things  are  pure ;  but  unto  them  that  are  defiled 
and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure.''  It  is  not  the  acts  of  an  un« 
renewed  man  which  need  changing  so  much  as  it  is  the  actor 
himself.  It  is  not  simply  a  new  affection  which  is  needed  but  a 
new  heart.  All  moral  culture  and  improvement  therefore  must 
aim  at  a  true  renovation  of  soul.  If  the  soul  can  only  be  right 
its  actions  will  be  right  spontaneously,  but  so  long  as  it  is 
wrong  its  deeds  will  be  wrong  inevitably.  *'Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so  every  good  tree 
bringeth  forth  good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil 
fruit.  A  good  tree  can  not  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a 
corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fiiiit.  Wherefore,  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them." 

But  it  may  be  asked  here :  Is  not  some  fruit  manifestly  evil, 
and  are  not  some  amusements  evidently  wrong  ?  If  we  should 
answer  this  affirmatively  it  would  come  round  to  the  same  point 
again.  For,  if  there  were  no  corrupt  tree,  there  could  be  no 
evil  fruit,  and  all  wrong  amusements  with  every  other  wrong 
thing  would  disappear  if  the  evil  heart  were  gone.  The  wrong 
is  nowhere  else  than  in  the  unrighteous  will.  Now  this  un- 
righteous will  can  manifest  itself  either  in  the  prayer  meeting 
or  the  ball  room,  and  it  will  assume  the  one  form  rather  than 
the  other,  whenever  it  can  thus  best  gain  its  selfish  ends. 

But  is  every  act  then  in  itself  indifferent,  and  are  we  to  take 
no  heed  of  anything  done,  while  we  look  only  to  the  intention 
of  the  doer  ?  Are  there  not  some  practices  against  which  we 
must  set  our  faces  like  a  flint?  Do  not  some  things  have  an 
appearance  of  evil  which  we  are  expressly  commanded  to 
avoid  ?  This  inquiry  can  be  most  clearly  answered  if  put  in 
a  different  form.  In  general  terms  the  question  amounts  to 
this :  Does  the  action  of  a  man  have  any  reflex  effect  upon  the 
man  himself?    Stamped  as  it  is  with  the  moral  quality  of  the 
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intention,  does  a  good  or  evil  act  work  back  again  upon  the 
intention  which  has  produced  it  with  any  good  or  evil  power? 
To  tliis  it  must  be  replied  that  all  our  moral  faculties  are 
fitrengthened  by  their  every  exercise.  A  man's  disposition  to 
steal  is  stronger  from  every  theft,  and  any  wrong  purpose  be- 
comes more  intense  by  the  wrong  deed  in  which  it  is  executed. 
Also  the  fires  of  devotion  are  fed  by  their  own  flames  and 
every  loving  heart  becomes  more  loving  by  loving.  It  is 
doubtless,  therefore,  well  to  repress  some  deeds  and  encourage 
others.  But  what  deeds  ?  Here  again  we  are  to  look  at  the 
deed  in  the  light  of  the  intention,  though  perhaps  in  some 
instances  we  can  only  discover  the  intention  by  the  deed  itself. 
Anything  whereby  we  become  less  susceptible  to  holy  impres- 
sions reveals  a  wrong  intention,  however  secret  or  subtle,  and  as 
this  intention  strengthens  itself  by  its  exercise,  every  exercise 
which  reveals  it  should  cease.  Whether  balls,  theatres,  card- 
playing,  etc.,  are  proper  amusements,  will  therefore  at  once  be 
answered  if  we  notice  whether  they  are  pursued  with  a  proper 
intention,  and  if  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  this,  it  can  be 
solved  by  noticing  whether  there  is  thus  displayed  an  increasing 
zest,  or  a  growing  aversion  to  religious  things. 

But  our  best  means  of  repressing  wrong  amusements  wiU  be 
in  cultivating  the  heart.  The  baby  will  give  up  his  rattle  and 
toy  of  his  own  accord,  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  baby,  while  no 
amount  of  persuasion  could  lead  him  to  do  it  before.  A  man 
does  not  play  marbles,  or  trundle  his  hoop  in  the  street.  He 
did  this  when  a  child,  and  though  his  growth  to  manhood  may 
have  been  slow,  yet  when  he  became  a  man  he  put  away  child- 
ish things.  In  like  manner,  frivolous  amusements  will  be  dis- 
carded by  a  soul  no  longer  frivolous. 

The  quickest  and  most  effective  judgment  respecting  wrong 
amusements,  or  any  wrong  courses,  will  be  gained  by  the  mind 
most  sensitive  to  right.  If  its  true  being  and  destiny  can  be 
kept  before  it,  if  it  can  be  filled  with  thoughts  of  its  great  rela^ 
tionship  to  God  and  goodness,  this  will  teach  it  quickly  to  dis- 
criminate between  things  right  and  wrong.  The  mind  which 
has  the  prevailing  consciousness  of  God  and  duty  will  have  no 
trouble  to  distinguish  between  good  anJ  bad  amusements. 

We  may  properly  refer  here  to  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
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passages  of  the  Bible,  bearing  upon  this  point :  ^^Bejoice»  O  young 
man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  h^rt  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart  and  in  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes,  but  know  thou  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  brmg 
thee  into  judgment/'  No  good  reason  appears  for  regarding 
the  former  part  of  this  verse  as  a  strain  of  irony,  wherein  the 
sacred  Author  sarcastically  taunts  us  for  the  exercise  of  our 
original  propensities*  Rather  does  it  seem  to  be  a  divine  per* 
mission,  or  perhaps  a  solemn  injunction,  to  reap  the  harvest  of 
gladness  which  we  find  ready  sown  and  ripened  for  us  in  life. 
There  is  the  command,  but  as  everywhere  else,  so  here,  there 
is  the  caution  too.  Bejoice,  indeed,  and  do  it  heartily,  but  re- 
member the  account  to  be  rendered  for  it  all.  Not  that  the 
caution  makes  the  command  only  a  mockery,  not  as  though  the 
thought  of  the  coming  judgment  should  destroy  every  relish  for 
the  present  joy,  but  rather  that  the  gladness  of  this  life  is  to  be 
elevated  and  hallowed,  and  set  in  its  due  proportions  and  rela- 
tionship by  the  remembrance  of  the  realities  and  the  glories  of 
the  life  to  come.  And  this  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  our  argu- 
ment hitherto.  We  need  the  true  principle  of  life  to  direct  us 
in  all  the  conduct  of  life.  The  thought  of  a  coming  judgment 
keeps  us  constantly  watchful  of  our  preparation  for  it.  It  need 
not  fill  us  with  dread,  for  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  and  to 
the  true  heart  nothing  is  so  welcome  as  a  judgment  according 
to  truth. 


ARTICLE    VI. 


THE  ARCELEOLOGY  OF  THE  TRIAL  AND  CRUCIFIXION 

OF  CHRIST. 

Oyer  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  there  hangs 
a  silence  which  in  vain  we  seek  to  break.  Even  his  public 
ministry,  crowded  as  it  was  with  events  the  most  wonderful, 
and  characterized  by  words  such  as  man  never  spake,  has  come 
down  to  us  only  in  firagmentary  narratives.    Not  so  imperfect^ 
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however,  is  the  record  of  the  last  days  of  Christ.  The  story  of 
the  trial  and  crucifixion  is  told  by  the  sacred  writers  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  unusual  in  the  Gospels.  The  scenes  of 
that  painful  march  from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary  are  all  com- 
plete. Even  the  season  of  the  year  is  distinctly  marked ;  and 
we  know  not  only  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  the  several 
events  occurred,  but  also,  in  some  instances,  the  very  hours  of 
the  day.  Nor  is  this  all.  Many  of  the  characters  introduced 
into  the  sacred  narratives  are  noticed  in  contemporary  history. 
Besides,,  the  social,  political,  and  judicial  customs,  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made,  are  explained  either  by  Roman  or  Jewish  writ- 
ers. To  sketch  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  in  these 
different  lights,  and  from  these  different  points  of  observation,  is 
our  purpose  in  this  article. 

JESUS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ANNAS. 

When  the  detachment  of  the  Koman  cohort,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Jews  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  arrest 
Jesus,  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  their  prisoner,  they  led 
him,  as  we  learn  from  John,  first  to  Annas.  Annas,  or  Ananas 
according  to  Josephus,  had,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  filled 
the  office  of  high  priest.  He  received  his  appointment,  A.  D. 
12,  from  Quirinus,  the  imperial  governor  of  Syria;  but  eleven 
years  after,  he  was  deposed  by  Valerius  Gratus,  who  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Nero  Tiberius  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  had  been 
made  procurator  of  Judaea.  This  interfi^rence  by  a  Roiiian  official 
was  by  no  means  acceptable  to  the  Jews,  who,  however  de- 
graded politically,  were  still  jealous  of  their  religious  rights. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  that  Annas,  though  deprived  of  his  sacred 
office,  continued  to  be  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  the 
lawful  high  priest  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Certainly 
he  retained  the  title,  and  somewhat  of  the  dignity,  pertaining  to 
his  former  station. 

Into  his  presence,  before  it  was  yet  day,  Jesus  was  brought ; 
Bengel  says,  ^^solum  honoris  causa.^*  Wiesler  and  others  sup- 
pose that  Annas  was  their  Nasi,  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
an  office,  which,  it  would  seem,  was  not  always  filled  by  the  high 
priest.  Lightfoot  infers  that  as  ^^he  was  the  older  man,  of 
greater  experience  and  skill  in  the  law,"  ^%ey  desired  that 
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Cuaphaa  might  be  directed  by  his  counsel."  Friedlich  main- 
tains that  it  was  merely  in  order  to  allow  Caiaphas  sufficient 
time  to  assemble  the  Sanhedrim.  The  explanation  of  John, 
however,  "for  he  was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,"  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  any  or  all  of  these.  There  is  here  an  intima- 
tion of  a  fact  which  we  learn  from  profane  history,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  ex-high  priest  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
over  his  priestly  son-in-law.  In  all  but  the  title  he  was  indeed 
still  the  high  priest.  Moreover,  he  had  undoubtedly  interested 
himself  in  no.  slight  degree,  in  the  present  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  growing  kingdom  of  Christ.  How  natural  then,  that  the 
motley  crowd,  which  hurried  Jesus  along  the  streets  of  Jerusa^ 
lem  to  trial  and  death,  should  first  halt  before  the  residence  of 
this  influential  Jew,  to  assure  him  of  the  entire  success  of  their 
plans  by  delivering  into  his  hand  the  prisoner  himself? 

JESUS  BEFORE  CiOAPHAS. 

After  a  short  delay,  Jesus  was  sent  to  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest  and  President  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Caiaphas,  called  by 
Josephus,  Joseph  Caiaphas,  received  his  appointment  to  the 
high  priesthood  from  Valerius  Gratus.  He  continued  in  office 
throughout  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  successor 
of  Valerius,  but  was  removed  at  the  request  of  the  people  by 
the  Proconsul  Vitellius  during  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  A.  D. 
36.  He  is  called  by  John  ^^high  priest  of  that  year."  Hug 
supposes  that  there  were  at  this  time  two  high  priests,  Annas 
and  Caiaphas,  (Luke  iii.  2),  and  that,  by  an  agreement  which 
they  had  made,  they  alternated  according  to  years  or  festivals. 
This  view,  however,  is  not  sustained  by  Josephus.  Ligbtfoot,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the  frequent,, 
almost  yearly  changes  at  this  time  in  the  high  priesthood,  occa- 
sioned by  the  unwelcome  interference  of  Roman  officials ;  and 
IS  of  the  opinion,  as  is  also  Neander,  that  John  introduced  this 
phrase  in  order  to  distinguish  Caiaphas  from  Annas,  who  also 
bore  the  title  of  high  priest. 

Caiaphas,  when  informed  of  the  atrest  of  Jesus,  immediately 
summoned  to  his  palace  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  While 
they  were  assembling  occurred  the  preliminary  examination  by 
the  high  priest,  which  John  (xviii.  19 — 24^)  alone  records. 
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Then  followed,  probably  as  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  formal 
arraignment  of  Jesus  before 

THE  SANHEDRIM. 

This  was  the  highest  court  of  judicature  among  the  Jews.  It 
was  instituted  by  Hjrcanus  II.,  but  its  systematic  organization 
belongs  to  a  later  period.  The  high  priest  was  usually  its 
President,  and  with  him  were  associated  two  vice-Presidents. 
The  number  of  its  members  was  seventy-two.  They  were  of 
three  orders :  (1)  chief  priests,  those  who  had  held  the  office  of 
high  priest,  together  with  the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes 
of  priests ;  (2)  elders,  who  were  the  princes  of  tribes,  and  the 
heads  of  distinguished  families ;  (3)  scribes,  those  learned  in 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  Not  all  of  the  elders  and 
scribes,  however,  had  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim.  This  was  a 
privilege  which  could  be  secured  only  by  election  or  royal  ap- 
pointment. 

Under  the  Asmonean  princes,  in  whom  both  royal  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority  were  united,  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  highest  matters,  civil  and  religious,  deciding  all  cases 
brought  before  it  by  appeal  from  inferior  courts,  and  also  exer- 
cising a  general  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  It 
had,  moreover,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  when  free  from  the 
Koman  yoke. 

The  place  where  the  Sanhedrim  anciently  held  its  delibera- 
tions was  the  hall  Gazith,  or  the  stone  chamber,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Talmudists,  was  in  the  temple,  and  east  of  the  most 
Holy  Place. 

The  seats  of  the  members  were  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  semi- 
circle. In  the  centre  sat  the  Nasi  or  President,  and  also  the 
two  vice-Presidents.  The  first  vice-President  was  called  the 
Father  of  the  council,  and  sat  on  the  right  of  the  President 
while  the  second  vice-President  sat  on  the  left.  Before  them, 
upon  a  slight  elevation,  stood  the  accused  with  his  advocate.  If 
the  person  brought  to  trial  was  acquitted,  the  verdict  was  record- 
ed by  a  scribe  who  sat  on  the  right  of  the  President ;  if  he  was 
condemned,  the  sentence  was  recorded  by  another  scribe,  who 
sat  on  the  left.    Near  also  stood  those  who  were  employed  to 
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execute  the  orders  of  the  court.     Besides  these  there  were  the 
witnesses  for  both  parties. 

The  accusation  which  had  been  brought  against  the  prisoner 
was  first  read  by  the  President.  Then  followed,  in  capital  cases^ 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  "In  judg- 
ments about  the  life  of  any,"  say  the  laws  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
"they  begin  first  to  transact  about  quitting  the  party  who  is 
tried  ;  and  they  begin  not  with  those  things  which  make  for  his 
condemnation."  The  testimony  of  slaves,  minors,  and  persons  of 
immoral  character,  was  excluded.  The  concurrent  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  was  sufficient  to  establish  the  innocence  or  guilt 
of  the  accused.  Those  found  to  have  borne  false  witness  were 
visited  with  penalties  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  case. 
In  capital  cases  it  was  death.  After  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  the  verdict  determined  by  the  vote  of  the  council  was 
declared  by  the  President. 

The  trial  of  capital  cases  began  with  the  day,  and  ended  with 
the  day.  If  the  accused  was  acquitted,  judgment  was  passed 
on  the  same  day;  but  if  he  was  condemned,  it  was  deferred 
until  the  day  after.  The  reason  of  this  is  thus  explained  by  the 
old  writers :  "Blessed  is  the  judge  who  leaveneth  his  judg- 
ment ;"  that  is  they  say,  "who  delays  his  judgment,  and  lets  it 
rest  all  night  that  he  may  sift  out  the  truth." 

Such  was  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth ;  but  the  commonwealth  was  now  no  more,  and  with  it 
had  departed  the  glory  of  this  high  tribunal.  Its  place  of  assem- 
bly was  no  longer  the  hall  Gazith  within  the  temple,  but  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  was  on  Mount  Zion.  Its  authority  and 
supreme  influence  was  so  far  diminished  that  it  had  ceased  to 
execute  its  judgments  in  capital  cases,  and  by  many  proofs  had 
given  evidence  that  it  was  in  a  great  decree  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  procurator.  Its  proceedings,  moreover,  had  lost 
much  of  their  former  regularity. 

JESUS  BEFORB  THE  SAimSDJOM.  t 

In  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  and  not  in  the  council  chamber, 
at  night,  and  not  in  the  day  as  the  law  required,  stands  Jesus 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  No  witnesses  appear  in  his  behalf;  "for 
the  Jews  had  agreed  already  that  if  any  man  did  confess  that 
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he  was  the  Christ  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue."  The 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  brought  forward ,  but  in  their 
testimony  they  failed  to  meet  the  stern  requirements  of  the  Mo- 
saic code.  Even  the  two  who  had  heard  Christ  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  are  unable  to  agree.  Thus  foiled  in 
his  design,  Caiaphas  seeks  now  to  draw  from  the  prisoner  him- 
self such  a  confession  as  would  furnish  some  ground  at  least  for 
the  sentence,  which  the  Sanhedrim  are  already  impatient  to  pass. 
To  his  words  at  first  the  Saviour  deigns  no  reply ;  but  when 
the  high  priest,  with  a  solemn  adjuration  which,  according  to  a 
Jewish  custom,  placed  the  accused  himself  under  the  obligations 
of  an  oath,  asks  Jesus,  ^'Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
Blessed  ?"  he  breaks  his  long  silence,  and  answers  ^^I  am !" 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  start  to  their  feet  in  rage.  ^^Art 
thou,"  say  they  all,  "the  Son  of  God?"  "Ye  say  that  1  am," 
is  the  Saviour's  calmer  reply.  The  whole  assembly  is  at  once  in 
an  uproar.  Bending  his  princely  garments,  Caiaphas  cries  out : 
"He  hath  spoken  blasphemy ;  what  further  need  have  we  of 
witnesses  I  What  think  ye  ?"  With  a  shout  they  answered, 
"He  is  guilty  of  death  I" 

The  rending  of  one's  garments  was  in  early  times  a  sign  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  affliction.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Jacob, 
when  he  beheld  the  blood-stained  coat  of  Joseph,  "  rent  his 
clothes,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days."  In  times,  of 
great  pi}|blic  distress  the  same  custom  was  observed.  A  like 
ceremony  also  prevailed  among  the  itomans  and  the  Greeks. 
So  also  among  the  Jews,  when  one  guilty  of  blasphemy  was 
brought  before  a  court  for  trial,  the  judges  were  accustomed 
to  rend  their  garments  when  the  blasphemous  words  were 
spoken  by  the  witnesses.  It  was  doubtless  in  accordance  with 
this  established  usage  that  Caiaphas  rent  his  priestly  robes 
when  with  mingled  horror  and  rage  he  said  of  Christ :  "He  has 
spoken  blasphemy." 

Of  this  condemnation  of  Christ  by  the  Sanhedrim,  Bengel 
pithily  remaiks:  "Moses  ait;  Blasphemus  moriatur.  Caia- 
phas dicit :  Jesus  est  blasphemus.  Assessores  concludunt : 
Jesus  moriatur." 

The  trial  was  now  over,  but  it  was  not  yet  day.  It  has  al- 
ready been  seen  that  according  to  the  Talmudists  the  trial  of 
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capital  cases  most  begin  with  the  day  and  end  with  the  day.  As 
it  was  also  required  that  the  sentence  should  be  pronounced 
within  the  same  limits,  Friedlich  supposes  that  the  Sanhedrim 
BOW  adjoomed  until  daylight,  in  order  at  least  in  part  to  con- 
form to  their  usual  regulations. 

Meanwhile  occurred  that  scene  of  fiendish  mockery  and  cruelty, 
so  briefly  and  so  vividly  described  by  the  Evangelists. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  the  Sanhedrim  reassembled.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  now  formally  pronounced.  But  here  the 
power  of  this  tribunal  ended,  unless  what  had  been  done  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Soman  procurator.  Accordingly  it 
became  a  question  of  no  slight  importance  how  they  might  best 
present  the  case  to  him  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  their 
sentence.  At  length,  their  policy  determined,  ^^the  whole  mul- 
titude of  them,"  as  Luke  says,  arose  and  led  Jesus  unto  Pilate. 

JESUS  BBFORB  PHiATB. 

Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judssa,.  Samaria  and  Idumsea, 
was  the  successor  of  Valerius  Grratus.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  provmce  from  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  about 
the  year  A.  D.  26,  and  continue4  in  office  ten  years.  According 
to  Josephus,  the  immediate  cause  of  his  removal  was  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Samaritans,  many  of  whom  he  had  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered during  a  recent  tumult.  An  embassy  from  the  Samaritan 
senate  laid  the  matter  before  Yitellius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
who  ordered  Pilate  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before 
Tiberius.  But  Tiberius  died  while  Pilate  was  on  his  voyage 
thither.  He  was,  however,  condemned  by  Caligula,  and  ban- 
ished to  Graul,  where,  according  to  Eusebius,  he  ended  his  life 
by  suicide  about  the  year  A.  D.  41. 

During  his  procuratorship,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Soman 
governors,  Pilate  resided  principally  at  Csesarea  on  the  coast. 
He  was  accustomed,  however,  to  attend  all  the  great  festivals 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  suppress  whatever  dis- 
turbances might  arise  among  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which 
flocked  to  the  sacred  city  on  diose  occasions.  For  this  purpose 
a  cohort  of  Roman  soldiers  was  garrisoned  at  such  times  within 
the  city's  walls.  While  in  Jerusalem,  Pilate  occupied  the  pal- 
ace of  Herod,  which  did  not,  as  Friedlich  states,  join  the  castle 
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of  Antonia,  but,  according  to  JosephuB,  was  connected  with 
the  tower  Hippicus  in  the  western  part  of  the  city.  It  was  at 
this  time  called,  as  in  John  xviii.  28,  the  PMtorium. 

Along  the  bridge,  which,  spanning  the  valley  of  the  Tyropceon, 
united  Mount  Moriah  with  Mount  Zion,  Jesus  is  hurried  by  his 
bloodthirsty  judges.  Scrupulous  to  observe  most  carefiilly  the 
requirements  of  their  traditions,  the  clamoring  multitude  halt 
before  the  gate  of  the  Prffitorium,  lest  by  entering  within  its  un- 
hallowed enclosure  they  should  render  themselves  unclean  for 
the  festival,  which  is  now  at  hand.  Through  its  portals,  how- 
ever, they  thrust  their  prisoner,  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought 
by  the  guard  before  Pilate  for  the  confirmation  of  their  sen- 
tence. They  think,  doubtless,  that  their  demand  will  be 
granted  without  delay ;  but  the  procurator,  at  first  true  to  his 
Boman  instincts  of  justice,  leaving  the  judgment  hall,  goes  forth 
to  the  Jews  without,  and  caUs  for  the  specific  charges  on  which 
they  had  based  their  sentence.  These  they  wisely  suppress, 
and  craftily  substitute  others  of  a  political  nature,  accusing 
Jesus  of  exciting  sedition  among  the  people,  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  existing  government.  But,  as  has  well  been  said  by 
another,  "Pilate  knew  too  much  about  Jewish  expectations  to 
suppose  that  the  Sanhedrim  would  hate  and  persecute  one  who 
would  free  them  from  Roman  authority."  He  returns  accord- 
ingly to  the  judgment  hall  to  investigate  the  charges  preferred, 
and  the  examination  before  Pilate  begins. 

As  represented  by  the  Evangelists,  this  examination  was  con- 
ducted by  Pilate  himself,  for  though  the  prsBtor  at  Borne,  and 
the  proprators  in  their  provinces  had  their  quarters  for  this 
purpose,  the  procurators  always  performed  this  office  themselves. 
The  trial  was  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  Satisfied  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  accused,  Pilate  reappeared  before  the  impatient 
multitude  without,  saying,  "I  find  in  him  no  fault  at  all.^  In 
their  disappomtment  and  rage,  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes, 
with  still  greater  vehemence,  renewed  their  charges  against 
Christ,  adding,  however,  the  remark,  that  he  whom  they  had 
condemned,  in  his  efforts  to  excite  a  rebellion  among  the  people, 
had  taught  his  seditious  doctrines,  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but 
*'from  Galilee  to  this  place." 

These  last  words  suggested  to  the  hitherto  perplexed  procu- 
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rator  a  questioii  which  he  had  thus  far  entirely  overlooked,  and  he 
asked  ^^ whether  the  man  were  a  Galilean?'  Assured  that  he 
was,  Pilate  at  once  declared  that  this  then  was  a  case  in  which 
he  had  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  Accordingly,  availing  him- 
self of  a  principle  then  generally  recognized  among  the  Romans 
of  sending  a  criminal  from  ihe  forum  apprthensionia  to  his^b- 
rum  originia  or  domicilii^  he  abruptly  led  Jesus  away  from  his 
enraged  accusers,  and  delivered  him  into  the  power  of  Herod,  the 
tetrarch  of  Perea  and  Galilee,  who,  though  he  resided  chiefly  at 
Tiberias,  was  at  this  time,  as  a  Jew,  at  the  capital,  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  great  festival  of  his  nation,  the  Passover, 

But  Pilate,  in  this  act,  evidently  thought  not  only  to  rid  him- 
self of  a  troublesome  mob,  an^  of  all  responsibility  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  matter,  but  also,  as  we  learn  from  Luke,  to  regain  the 
friendship  of  Herod,  which,  probably  on  account  of  his  treat- 
ment of  certain  of  Herod's  Galilean  subjects,  as  well  as  his 
general  disregard  for  the  latter's  authority,  he  had  recently 
forfeited* 

JESUS  BEFORE  HEROD. 

Herod,  to  whom  Jesus  was  now  sent,  was  Herod  Antipas,  a 
son  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  originally  designated  by  his 
father  as  his  successor,  but  on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
the  kingdom  was  left  to  Archelaus,  while  Antipas  received  in- 
stead the  appointment  of  ^^tetrarch  of  Perea  and  Galilee."  He 
married  first  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petrsea ; 
but  while  in  Some,  sometime  afterwards,  he  made  overtures  of 
marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother  Philip,  and 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  the  Gh:'eat.  His  wife,  informed  of  his  de- 
sign, Bucoeeded,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  Herod  in 
effecting  her  escape  to  the  dominions  of  her  father.  Indignant 
on  account  of  this  insult  which  his  daughter  had  received  from 
her  Jewish  husband,  Aretas  entered  the  territory  of  Herod  with 
a  large  army,  and  in  battle  defeated  his  forces  with  great  loss. 
Not  long  before  this  contest,  at  the  request  of  Salome,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  Herod  had  beheaded  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  castle  of  Macha&rus  beyond  the  Jordan.  Accordingly, 
Josephus  says  that  '^some  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  de- 
struction of  Herod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that  justly,  as 
a  punishment  for  what  he  did  against  John,  who  was  called 
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the  Baptist.  For  Herod  slew  him,  who  was  a  good  man,  and 
commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both  as  to  righteousness 
towards  one  another,  and  pietj  towards  God ;  and  so  to  come 
to  baptism."  The  closing  years  of  Herod^s  life  were  spent  in 
exile ;  for  haying  come  to  Rome,  at  the  instigation  of  Herodias, 
in  order  to  receive  from  Caligula  the  title  of  king,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  certain  political  designs  by  emissaries  from  the  court  of 
Agrippa,  and  bftnished  first  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  afterwards 
to  Spain,  where  he  at  length  died. 

We*do  not  read  that  the  Saviour  ever  visited  Tiberias,  though 
it  was  so  near  the  scene  of  much  of  his  public  labors ;  nor  had 
he  ever  met  in  his  teachings  from  village  to  village  the  crafty 
worldling  who  had  made  that  city  his  capital.  But  Herod  had 
heard  from  time  to  time  of  his  wonderful  works,  and,  as  we 
learn  from  Luke,  had  long  desired  an  interview  with  him,  though 
his  reproving .  conscience  assured  him,  that,  in  Jesus,  he  should 
recognize  none  other  than  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  had  be- 
headed. When,  accordingly,  the  Saviour,  by  order  of  Pilate, 
was  brought  a  prisoner  before  him,  he  was  pleased,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  courtesy  which  the  Koman  procurator  had  thus 
shown  to  him,  but  also  because  he  hoped  that  this  wonder 
worker,  whose  fame  was  in  all  Galilee,  would,  at  his  request, 
perform  some  mighty  miracle  in  his  presence.  But  much  to 
Herod's  chagrin,  the  Saviour  throughout  the  interview  main- 
tained a  profound  silence.  The  chief  priests  and  scribes  who 
had  followed  theu:  victim  thither,  observing  the  tetrarch's  disap- 
pointment, renewed  their  angry  clamors,  and  demanded  with 
still  greater  vehemence  a  confirmation  of  their  sentence.  Herod, 
however,  mindful  of  his  loss  of  popular  favor  on  account  of  his 
imprisonment  and  murder  of  .John  the  Baptist,  refused  to  listen 
to  their  urgent  appeals,  and  forthwith  sent  Jesus  back  to  the 
Praetorium  of  Pilate,  arrayed  in  a  white  robe,  and  followed  by 
his  derisive  taunts. 

According  to  Friedlich,  the  robe  m  which  Herod  and  his 
warriors  arrayed  the  Saviour,  was  the  white  mantle  worn  on 
festival  occasions  among  the  Romans,  either  by  persons  distin- 
guished in  civil  life,  or  by  those  of  high  military  rank.  The 
mockery,  therefore,  lay  in  this,  that  Herod,  in  bitter  irony, 
sought  thus  to  characterize  Jesus  as  some  celebrated  person,  or 
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as  one  ^^who,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  was  about  to  go  forth 
for  the  defence  of  his  realm." 

The  white  robe  was  also  worn  among  the  Bomans  by  those 
who  desired  to  be  regarded  as  candidates  for  public  office,  and 
were  accordingly  called  candidafi.  Some,  on  this  account, 
have  supposed  that  Herod,  in  imitation  of  a  custom  well  known 
to  Pilate,  designed  thus  to  set  forth  the  pretensions  of  Christ  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Messiahship. 

Ellicott  adopts  a  different  view.  Aapinpdi;,  he  says,  "does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  whiteness."  Accordingly  he 
portrays  Christ  as  "clad  in  a  shining  kingly  robe,  as  if  Herod 
desired  to  intimate  that  for  such  pretenders  to  the  throne  of 
David,  neither  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  nor  the  procurator  of 
Judaea  need  reserve  any  heavier  punishment  than  their  ridicule 
and  contempt."  So  also  Bengel,  who  says,  "Herodes  videtur 
contemtim  voluisse  significare,  se  nil  metuere  ab  hocrege.  Sed 
revera  eum  honoravit  inscius  veste,  ut  Pilatus  titulo  crucis." 

JESUS  AGAIN  BEFOBB  PILATE. 

And  now  Jesus  stands  again  in  Pilate's  judgment  hall.  Un- 
condemned  by  Herod,  however,  he  comes  only  to  renew  the 
procurator's  embarrassment ;  for  while  the  latter  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  he  can  not,  if 
he  would,  close  his  ears  to  the  angry  surges  of  the  tumult  with- 
out. P^ate  now  begins  to  waver.  Going  forth  from  the  Pr». 
torium  to  the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  people, 
though  he  reasserts  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  he  proposes  to  so 
far  yield  to  the  desires  of  the  Sanhedrim,  as  to  inffict  upon  him 
some  slight  punishment,  and  then  release  him.  But  with  scorn 
and  indignation  they  reject  the  proposal. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Koman  procurators  at  this  high 
festival  of  the  Jewish  nation,  to  order  the  release  of  some  crim- 
inal whom  the  people  should  designate.  The  origin  of  this 
custom  is  uncertain.  No  traces  of  it  are  found  either  in  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews,  or  in  the  Talmud.  A  similar 
practice,  however,  existed  among  the  Komans  and  the  Greeks. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  hav«  been  introduced  by  the  new 
rulers  of  Judsea,  and  perhaps  by  Pilate  himself,  who  thought 
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thus  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  a  people  who  bore  the 
Boman  yoke  only  with  growing  impatience. 

Pilate,  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  soften  the  malice  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  and  mindful  of  this  custom,  now  turned 
from  the  chief  priests  to  the  people,  who  had  gathered  in  crowds 
before  the  Prsatorium ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative 
proposed  to  release,  at  their  request,  one  of  two,  the  notorious 
Barabbas,  who  for  sedition  and  murder  had  recently  been  cast 
into  prison ;  or  Christ,  whom  but  a  few  days  before,  they  had 
welcomed  to  their  capital  as  the  Son  of  David.  Pilate  doubt- 
less thought  that  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, the  people,  many  of  whom  in  their  Juda^an  or  Galilean 
homes,  had  witnessed  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  had  listened 
to  his  teachings,  would  be  true  to  their  sympathies.  Accord- 
ingly he  ascended  his  judgment  seat  in  order  to  receive  and  de- 
clare their  decision. 

This  judgment  seat  of  Pilate,  as  we  learn  from  John  xix. 
13,  was  without  the  Prfietorium,  in  a  place  called  At^darpmrov^ 
but  in  the  Hebrew,  Grabbatha.  Lightfoot  supposes  that  the 
evangelist  here  means  the  hall  Gazith,  where  the  Sanhedrim 
sat,  ^^because  it  was  paved  with  smooth  square  stones."  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  hall  Gazith  was  called  the  Pavement. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  already  shown  from  Josephus,  this  place 
was  no  longer  occupied  by  the  Sanhedrim  in  their  deliber- 
ations. By  the  term  At^dtrrpwrov  is  more  properly  meant  the 
tessellated  pavement,  on  which,  after  the  time  of  Sylla,  the 
tribunal  of  the  Bomans,  wherever  removed,  was  usually  erected. 
Thus  Suetonius  states  that  Julius  Ccesar,  in  his  campaigns,  car- 
ried with  him  for  the  purpose,  the  square  pieces  of  marble  of 
which  such  pavements  were  constructed.  Such  was  the  place 
of  Pilate's  tribunal. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  priests  had  not  been  idle.  Perceiving 
that  their  prize  was  fast  slipping  from  their  grasp,  they  had 
rallied  in  full  force,  and  hurrying  hither  and  thither  among  the 
crowd,  had  succeeded,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  in  so  far  infusing 
their  own  spirit  into  the  people,  that  when  Pilate  now  formally 
renewed  his  proposition  from  the  judgment  seat,  ^^ Which  of  the 
two  will  ye  that  I  release  unto  you  ?"  they  answered  at  once, 
Barabbas.  Pilate,  disappointed,  as  if  to  invite  them  to  recall 
this  unexpected  answer,  asks,  ''What  will  ye  then  that  I  shall  do 
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with  him  whom  ye  call  the  King  of  the  Jews?"  They  answer 
with  a  shoot,  ^'Cracify  him  1"  In  yain  Palate  remonstrated — 
they  cry  out  only  the  more  vehemently,  "Crucify  him,  crucify 
him  I"  And  as  Luke  says,  "the  voices  of  them,  and  of  the 
chief  priests,  prevailed." 

The  opposition  of  the  procurator  was  now  removed.  But 
though  he  had  yielded,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  understood  as 
sanctioning  the  crime  which  the  Jews  were  about  to  commit. 
Accordingly  taking  water,  he  washed  his  hands  in  their  pres* 
ence,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person." 

This  was  a  Jewish  custom,  and  a  symbol  of  innocencfe. 
Thus  in  Deut.  xxi.  1 — 10,  we  learn  that  if  a  man  were  found 
slain  in  a  field,  and  it  were  not  known  who  had  committed  the 
murder,  the  elders  and  the  judges  of  the  nearest  city  were  to 
slay  a  heifer,  and  having  then  washed  their  hands,  were  to  say, 
^^Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen 
it."  So,  likewise,  David,  in  Psalm  xxvi,  says,  "I  will  wash 
mine  hands  in  innocency."  Pilate,  however,  by  this  sym- 
bolic act,  not  only  asserted  his  perfect  innocence  in  the  matter, 
but  at  the  same  time,  administered  a  cutting  rebuke  to  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  had  decreed  the  Saviour's 
death.  Yet  they,  satisfied  in  that  they  had  gained  their  point, 
answered  with  a  contemptuous  sneer,  "His  Uood  be  on  us,  and 
on  our  children." 

Having  accordingly  given  orders  for  the  release  of  Barabbas, 
Pilate  led  Jesus  away  to  be  scourged.  Among  the  Jews,  this 
was  the  usual  punbhment  for  violations  of  the  law,  and  was  in- 
flicted not  only  by  order  of  the  regular  judicial  tribunals,  but 
also,  it  would  seem,  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  Among  the 
Bomans  it  was  the  custom  to  scourge  those  condemned  to  be 
crucified ;  and  oftentimes  the  punishment  was  so  severe,  that 
during  its  infliction,  the  victim  died.  This  mode  of  punishment 
was  idso  employed  by  them,  both  in  order  to  extort  from  the 
delinquent  a  confession,  and  as  a  penalty  for  some  criminal 
offense.  Scourging,  however,  according  to  the  Porcian  and 
Sempronian  laws,  could  not  be  inflicted  on  Roman  citizens.  Cut 
only  on  slaves.  That  this  principle  was  not  always  regarded 
in  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  is  illustrated  by  Cicero  in  his 
oration  against  Yerres. 
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The  instruments  employed  in  scourging  were  either  slender 
rods  of  woody  or,  in  severe  cases,  leathern  thongs,  into  which 
were  fastened  pointed  bones,  or  pieces  of  lead. 

The  scene  is  again  changed,  and  we  behold,  within  the  Pras- 
torium,  the  Saviour,  faint  from  bitter  scourging,  enduring  the 
cruel  mockeries  of  Pilate's  guard.  Over  his  lacerated  body 
they  throw  a  scarlet  cloak,  such  as  was  usually  worn  at  that 
time  by  the  Soman  soldiers,  and  upon  his  head  they  bind  a 
crown  of  thorns.  Then  having  placed  a  reed  in  his  hand  for 
a  sceptre,  they  bow  the  knee  before  him  in  derision,  exclaim- 
ing :  ''Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  I"  Adding  insult  to  insult,  they 
spit  upon  him,  and  smite  upon  his  head  with  the  sceptre  reed. 

The  sufferings  which  Christ  had  already  undergone  moved 
Pilate  now  to  make  still  another  effort  to  save  his  life.  He 
could  not  but  believe  that  if  the  multitude  should  see  him  bleed- 
ing and  in  pain,  their  hearts  would  beat  in  sympathy  with  his 
own,  and  that  they  would  at  once  recall  their  cruel  sentence. 
But  no  I  Having  again  brought  the  Saviour  without  the  Pneto- 
rium,  he  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  ''Behold  the  man  I" 
when,  with  a  shout,  the  priestly  mob  renewed  their  demand, 
"Crucify  him,  crucify  him  1"  In  their  impatience,  they  be- 
trayed to  Pilate  the  true  cause  of  their  hatred  to  Chrbt  by 
bringing  forward  the  charge  on  which  they  had  condemned 
him  to  death :  he  had  said  that  he  was  the  "Son  of  God."  The 
procurator  now  more  clearly  saw  that  this  was  purely  a  matter 
of  the  Jews,  a  question  of  their  religion,  and  he  still  hesitated. 
The  words,  "Son  of  God,"  had  caught  his  ear,  and  perhaps, 
as  Ellicott  suggests,  caused  him  to  feel  that  he  might  "be  brav- 
ing the  wrath  of  some  unknown  deity."  Again  he  returned  to 
the  Prsdtorium,  and  afler  the  memorable  conversation  with  our 
Lord  which  followed,  reappeared  before  the  multitude  without, 
fully  determined,  it  would  seem,  to  release  their  prisoner.  But 
the  Jews  understood  well  the  character  of  Pilate,  and  had  in 
reserve  another  and  yet  more  powerful  argument ;  so  that  no 
sooner  had  he  declared  this  resolve,  than  they  exclaimed,  "If 
thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cfldsar's  friend.  Whosoever 
miJceth  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Cfldsar." 

Pilate,  ambitious  and  calculating,  knew  that  in  these  words 
there  was  concealed  no  idle  threat.     As  procurator,  he  had 
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never  been  popular  among  the  Jews,  whfle  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius, ^^gloomy  and  flaperficial>"  was  one  with  whom  such 
charges  wonld  easily  prevafl.  TrampUng,  therefore,  upon  his 
oonyictions  of  duty,  he  now  determmed  to  sacrifice  Christ 
rather  than  peril  his  official  existence.  But  as  we  have  already 
seen,  what  now  he-  so  greatly  feared  came  to  pass  in  the  first 
years  of  Caligula. 

Having  taken  again  his  place  on  the  judgment  seat,  Pilate 
now  formally  declared  the  sentence  of  death :  <<Thou  shalt  go 
to  the  cross."  Christ  was  then  delivered  to  the  soldiers,  who 
after  they  had  stripped  off  the  scarlet  robe,  and  had  clothed  him 
in  his  own  garments,  led  him  forth  without  the  city  to  be  cru- 
cified. 

JBSUS  ON  HIS  WAT  TO  GALVABT. 

Crucifixion  as  a  mode  of  punishment  was  known  to  most  oi 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  Whether  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews 
IS  a  disputed  question.  Among  the  Komans  it  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  punishment  of  criminals  of  the  lower 
classes,  slaves  the  most  worthless  and  degraded.  Hence  the 
cross  was  regarded  with  the  profoundest  horror,and  closely  con- 
nected, as  Gibbon  says,  <*with  the  ideas  of  guUt  and  of 
ignominy."  Hence,  too,  the  preaching  of  the  cross  was 
considered  by  the  Greeks  ^^foolishness."  Says  Justin  Martyr : 
^^From  this  circumstance,"  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  ^'the  heath- 
en are  fully  convinced  of  our  madness  for  giving  the  second 
place  after  the  immutable  and  eternal  God,  and  Father  of  all, 
to  a  person  who  was  crucified."  So,  too,  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  became  ^^a  stumbling  block"  to  the  Jews.  Says  Trypho : 
^^We  need  hesitate  before  we  believe  that  a  person  who  was  so 
ignominiously  crucified  could  have  been  the  Messiah ;  for  it  is 
written  in  the  law  ^cursed  is  every  one  who  is  hanged  on  a 
cross.' " 

The*  cross  was  sometimes  constructed  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
X,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T ;  but  more  gener- 
ally in  the  form  fiimiliarly  known  to  us  as  the  Soman  cross.  The 
latter,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  one  on  which  the  Saviour 
was  crucified. 

It  was  the  custom  to  compel  those  thus  condemned  to  die  to 
bear  their  cross  to  the  place  of  execution.     In  this  manner  Jesus 
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went  forth  until,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  and  oppressed  by 
the  sorrows  of  the  hour,  he  sank  under  the  heavy  burden,  and 
his  cross  was  laid  on  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  who  was  just  then  en- 
tering the  city.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  may  be 
learned  firom  this  statement  of  the  Evangelists.  B^igel  sup- 
poses that  he  lived  in  one  of  the  villages  near  Jerusalem.  From 
Mark's  words,  ^^the  father  of  Alexander  and  Bufus,"  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  he  was  one  of  the  discijdes  of  Christ. 

The  place  where  Jesus  was  led  to  the  crucifixion  is  called  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John,  Golgotha,  but  by  Luke,Calvary ;  Cal- 
varia  being  the  Latin  version  of  Golgotha,  which  is  an  Ara- 
maic form  of  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  a  skull.  The  term  is  ex- 
plained by  tha  sacred  writers  as  meaning  the  place  of  a  skull. 
Some  suppose  that  the  spot  was  the  usual  place  of  crucifixion, 
and  firom  the  burial  of  those  executed  there  came  to  abound  in 
skulls ;  others  suppose  that  the  word  was  employed  on  account 
of  the  skull-like  appearance  of  the  place  itself.  The  latter  view 
is  especially  unsatisfactory,  for,  as  has  been  observed  by  Stanley 
and  others,  there  is  no  indication,  whatever,  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative, that  would  lead  us  to  accept  the  common  expression 
Mount  Calvary. 

The  situation  of  Golgotha  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute. Tradition  has  fixed  upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  But  as  this  is  within  the  hmitcr 
of  Jerusalem  as  described  by  Josephus,  and  as  the  Saviour  was 
crucified  without  the  gate,  Heb.  xiii.  12,  the  traditionary  site 
is  generally  rejected.  Dr.  Bobinson  conjectures  ^^that  the 
place  was  probably  on  a  great  road  leading  fix>m  one  of  the 
gates ;  and  such  a  spot  could  only  be  found  upon  the  western 
or  northern  sides  of  the  city  on  the  roads  leading  towards  Joppa 
or  Damascus.'' 

When  the  condemned  had  borne  his  cross  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution he  was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and,  in  accordance  with  a 
Jey?ish  custom,a  stupifying  potion  was  given  him  for  the  purpose 
of  deadening  the  nerves,  and  thereby  lessening  the  pun  to  be  en- 
dured. He  was  then  nailed,  or  secured  to  the  cross.  In  some 
instances  this  was  done  before  the  cross  was  erected,  but  more 
commonly,  however,  as  in  Esther  vii.  10,  after  it  had  been 
placed  in  its  position.     When  the  criminal  was  bound   to  the 
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cross,  and  thns  left  to  die,  his  sufferings  were  greatly  prolonged* 
The  nailing,  which  was  through  the  hands  and  the  feet,  though 
more  pain&l,  brought  to  the  sufferer  a  speedier  release.  • 

TBB  CBUdFIZION. 

Surrounded  by  a  Roman  guard,  and  followed  by  jeering  foes 
and  weeping  firiendsjVesus  comes  at  length  to  Golgotha.  The 
soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  centurion,  make  ready  the 
cross.  Then  the  clothes  are  stripped  from  the  Saviour's  body, 
and  he  is  offered  the  usual  cup  of  "wine  mingled  with  myrrh." 
But  no ;  about  to  pour  out  his  soul  unto  death  an  offering  for 
sin,  he  will  do  it  with  an  unclouded  mind,  knowing  that  it  hath 
pleased  the  Lord,  to  bruise  him.  All  is  now  prepared,  and 
lifting  him  up  to  the  cross,  and  nailing  his  hands  and  feet,  with 
two  robbers,  one  on  either  side,  they  crucify  the  world's  Re- 
deemer. 

The  title  which  was  written  by  Pilate  and  placed  over  the 
Saviour's  head,  was,  say  the  Evangelists,  in  letters  of  Greek,  of 
Latin  and  of  Hebrew.  All  of  these  languages  had  their  rep- 
resentatives in  the  pilgrims  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
crowded  the  sacred  city. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  there  arises  a  dif- 
ficulty in  harmonizing  Mark's  statement  with  John's.  Mark 
zv.  25,  says,  "and  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified  him," 
while  John  xix.  14,  says  that  it  was  aboi\|:  the  sixth  hour  when 
Pilate  pronounced  the  sentence  and  delivered  Jesus  to  be  cruci- 
fied. Some  suppose  that  the  Saviour  was  crucified  between 
"the  third  and  sixth  hours,  and  that  one  Evangelist  specified  the 
hither  the  other  the  farther  terminus."  The  objection,  of  course, 
to  such  a  view  is,  that  while  John  mentions  the  further  terminus, 
or  the  sixth  hour,  he  connects  it  with  events  which  preceded 
the  crucifixion.  Others  suppose  that  on  account  of  an  error 
by  the  copyists  we  have  in  John  ixry^  for  r/otny.  Another 
view,  and  one  more  plausible  than  either  of  these,  is  that  John 
designed  his  Gospel  primarily  for  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  accordingly  adopted  the  Roman  method  of  computing  time, 
that  is,  from  midnight,  and  not  from  sunrise  as  among  the 
Hebrews. 

From  the  third  until  the   sixth  hour,  that  is   until  midday, 
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Jesas  endured  the  taunts  of  the  passers-bjy  and  the  mockeries 
of  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Ibgering  pains  of  crucifixion.  It 
was  while  enduring  the  agonies  of  such  a  death  that  Jesus  spoke 
pardon  to  the  penitent  robber  at  his  side,  saying,  "To-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 

The  term  Paradise  is  found  in  most  of  the  languages 
of  the  East,  and  seems  to  have  originally  signified  a 
garden  or  park.  The  Greek  translators  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Jerome  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  employed  this  word  to  designate 
the  garden  in  Eden.  Among  the  Jews,  however,  it  came  to  be 
used  to  denote  the  abode  of  the  blest  in  the  life  to  come.  When, 
accordmgly,  the  Saviour  tells  the  dying  robber,  "This  day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise,"  he  uses  a  common  expression, 
which  could  be  understood  only  as  synonymous  with  heaven. 

It  was  now  midday ;  but  as  if  to  hide  from  the  face  of  heaven 
the  terrible  scene  which  Grolgotha  presented,  a  veil  spread 
itself  along  the  skies,  "and  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole 
land  until  the  ninth  hour." 

Some  have  found  a  confirmation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness  by  Phlegon,  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  But  even  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  crucifixion,  and  Phlegon's  eclipse,  happened  the  same 
year,  which  is  denied  by  Weisler  and  DeWette,  still  the  two 
could  not  be  regarded  as  identical,,  since  no  eclipse  could  have 
occurred  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  when  the  moon  was  full. 
Some  who  have  written  in  opposition  to  Gibbon's  remarks  in 
his  fifteenth  chapter  on  the  phenomenon,  as  well  as  Milman, 
Neander,  and  others,  refer  this  darkness  to  that  preternatural 
gloom  which  usually  precedes  an  earthquake.  But  Alford  well 
remarks,  "that  it  is  clear  that  no  earthquake  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  is  here  intended."  He  agrees  with  Ellicott 
that  this  darkness  was  "strictly  supernatural,  the  appointed 
testimony  of  sympathizing  nature."  Blunt,  in  his  Scripture  Co- 
incidences, thinks  thaf  there  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  the 
"change  of  conduct,"  which  after  the  sixth  hour  was  observed 
"in  the  merciless  crew  that  surrounded  the  cross." 

About  the  ninth  hour,  while  this  darkness  still  brooded  over 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  the  Saviour,  in  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  breaking  the  deep  silence  of  nature,  uttered  in  the  opening 
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words  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  that  touching  appeal, 
'HX\  'HX\  XafiA  aapax^avl\  *'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?'  Lightfoot  says  that  ^Hk\  'HXi  is  not  properly 
Syriac,  and  that  when  those  who  stood  near  the  cross  said, 
<^  Behold  he  calletb  Elias,"  they  truly  so  imderstood  the 
Saviour's  words.  Yet  as  the  whole  phrase  in  which  these 
words  stand  is  a  literal  quotation  from  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  with  the  exception  of  aapax^oAy  an  Aramaic  form,  the 
Jews,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  writings  of  Dayid,  could 
not  have  understood  him  as  calling  for  Elias*  We  may  rather 
suppose  that  the  returning  light  was  accompanied  with  the 
mockeries  which  preceded  the  departing  shadows.  Hal  ex- 
claim the  emboldened  spectators  in  bitter  irony,  and  with  a  play 
on  the  Saviour's  words — ha  I  he  calls  for  Elias.  ^'Let  us  see 
whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  him."  Mark  ascribes  these 
words  to  one  who  at  the  call,  ^<I  thirst,"  John  xix.  28,  filled  a 
sponge  with  the  sour  wine  which  was  the  common  drink  of  the 
Boman  soldiers,  and  placing  it  on  a  reed  held  it  at  the  Saviour's 
mouth.  It  may  be  that  this  was  done  by  a  secret  follower  of 
Christ,  who,  wishing  to  soothe  the  agonies  of  his  dying  master, 
joined  in  the  derisive  taunt,  ^^Let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come 
to  save  him,"  in  order  to  minister  to  the  sufferer's  wants  unsus- 
pected. 

With  the  words,  <^It  is  finished — ^Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,"  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  ended.  His 
enemies  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  and  there  was  no  more 
that  they  could  do.  But  with  them  it  was  not  an  hour  for  re- 
joicing. Though  the  darkness  had  rolled  away,  and  they  could 
see  their  victim  motionless  on  the  cross,  yet  a  new  and  more 
dreadiur  terror  seized  them.  For  with  these  last  words  of 
Christ,  the  vail  of  the  temple  which  separated  the  holy  place  ttom. 
the  holy  of  holies,  was  rent  asunder,  the  earth  rocked  beneath 
their  feet,  and  even  the  doors  of  the  tombs  around  the  sacred 
city  were  opened.  Well  did  the  awe  struck  centurion  say,  "Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God." 
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ARTICLE  Vn. 
•^      THE  DEMONIACS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  demons  and  pos- 
sessions by  evil  spirits.  There  are  many  who  maintain  that 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  adopted  this  phraseology  ad  hominemj9ie^  \ 

commodating  their  words  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  i 

times  and  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  conversant ;  while  I 

in  fact  they  spoke  of  diseases,  epileptics,  hypochondriacs  and  > 

deranged  people.  But  others  dissent  from  such  views,  and 
maintain  that  they  meant  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  real 
demons  and  of  possessions  by  evil  spirits.  We  propose  to  ex- 
amine, in  this  paper,  these  different  opinions.  We  first  advert 
to  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  demons  in 
the  proper  sense,  and   of  the  real  possessions  by  evil  spirits. 

Those  who  maintain  that  demoniacs  are  only  epileptics,  hypo- 
chondriacs, or  deranged  people,  go  back  to  the  notions  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  a  very  early  period,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  demons  were  but  the  ghosts  of  dead  men,  who  once 
sustained  infamous  characters,  and  whose  malignant  dispositions 
continued  after  their  departure  from  the  body,  and  influenced 
them  to  haunt  and  afflict  men  who  were  still  in  the  bbdy  • 

Then  they  assume  diat  the  like  notions  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  Christ  and  his  apostles,  if  they  intended  to  be 
understood, were  obliged  to  use  language  in  accommodation  to 
these  superstitions. 

But  what  proof  is  there  that  the  Jews  understood  by  demons  the 
spirits  of  dead  men?  We  see  none  whatever.  The  &ct  that 
Greeks  and  Romans  adopted  such  superstition  avails  nothing  in 
proof  that  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  believed  in  such  absurd 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
believed  in  the  existence  of  holy  and  wicked  angels,  and  that 
they  derived  these  sentiments  from  their  sacred  Scriptures; 
that  they  understood  by  demons,  angel  sthat  had  fallen  from 
their  original  high  standing,  and  who  were  the  agents  of  Satan, 
the  prince  of  the  demons. 

That  such  was  their  opinion,  will  be  seen  by  recurring  to 
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Matthew,  12th  chapter,  and  to  parallel  passages  in .  the  other 
Evangelists*  The  Pharisees  allege  that  Jesus  cast  out  demons 
by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons.  Thus  it  seems  plain 
that  they  accounted  wicked  angels  as  agents  of  a  powerful 
prince  who  employed  and  controlled  them. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  mere  assumption  that  the  Jews  believed  the 
ghosts  of  dead  men  to  be  the  tormentors  of  the  living? 

But  we  stop  not  here.  We  are  constrained  to  consider  the 
three  great  points  which  they  attempt  to  establish. 

First.  It  is  maintained  that  the  symptoms  of  demoniacs  were- 
like  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  epilepsy,  or  hypochondria,  or 
derangement.  Supposing  we  admit  that  some  of  the  syn^ 
toms  were  the  same,  will  that  prove  the  truth  of  the  assump- 
tion ?  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  an  epileptic  may  be  like  some 
of  those  of  a  hypochondriac,  and  some  of  those  of  a  hypochou'* 
driac  may  be  like  those  of  a  mad  person.  But  all  this  is  far 
irom  proving  that  epilepsy,  hypochondria  and  insanity  are  all 
the  same.  In  order  to  make  this  argument  of  any  validity  it 
must  be  shown  that  demoniacs  never  exhibited  anytfaSng  con- 
trary to,  or  different  from  the  above  named  diseases.  But  this 
has  not  been  shown,  nor  can  it  be.  We  expect  to  show  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  discussion  that  demoniacs  exhibited  many 
things  that  were  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  only  the  subjects  of  those  above  mentioned  diseases. 
And  we  proceed  to  another  point. 

Secondly.  It  is  maintamed  that  demoniacs  are  only  diseased 
persons.  To  prove  this  assumption  many  cases  are  cited.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  man  possessed  of  ^'an  unclean  spirit,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  tombs,  who  was  boisterous  and  ungovernable,  and 
who  attacked  travellers  as  they  passed  that  way.  Mark  v.  2,  and 
Luke  viii.  27.  This  person,  it  is  said,  ^'showed  all  the  signs  of 
insanity."  '^He  had  the  wild  notion  that  innumerable  evil  de- 
mons dwelt  within  him."  ^'And  the  great  strength  which  he 
showed  in  breaking  the  chains  with  which  they  attempted  to 
bind  him  is  just  what  we  often  witness  in  the  insane,  who  ex- 
hibit a  surprising  degree  of  strength."  His  address  to  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God  is  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
^^some  lucid  intervals,"  and  "and  had  heard  enough  of  Jesus  to 
account  him  the  promised  Messiah."     His  petitions  that  Jesus 
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would  not  ^'torment  him  before  the  time'' ;  and  that  ^<he  would 
permit  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  ewine/'  are  alleged  as 
proof  positive  of  derangement. 

Besides,  it  is  said,  ^^a  real  demon  would  not  be  likely  to 
choose  such  a  habitation,"  and  that  he  is  called  an  ^^undean 
spirit,"  because  he  was  '^the  spirit  of  one  dead,"  which  was 
reckoned  unclean ;  and  that  the  "demons  did  not  enter  the 
swine,"  but  that  ^^the  crazy  man  ran  after  them  so  impetuously 
that  he  frightened  them  into  the  water." 

Surely  this  is  a  very  great  discovery.  But  how  does  it  appear 
that  one  so  exceedingly  crazy  as  to  be  ungovernable,  and  a  ter- 
ror to  all  passers  by,  dwelling  in  tombs  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones,  and  whom  no  one  could  bind  with  chains,  had  such 
"lucid  intervals''  as  to  know  more  of  the  real  character  of  Jesus 
than  all  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and  all  the  men  who 
had  their  reason.  But  a  stiU  greater  wonder  is,  that  he  should 
have  the  disposition  to  do  it,  after  Jesus  had  commanded  his  in- 
sanity to  depart  ftom  him  and  was  obeyed. 

Why  (Should  we  not  rather  suppose  that  the  disease  of  the 
man  fell  suddenly  upon  the  animals ;  and  that  through  epilep- 
tic fits  they  fell  down  the  precipice  into  the  sea ! 

Besides,  why  might  not  a  real  demon  be  as  ready  to  enter 
swine,  as  was  Satan  to  choose  a  serpent  to  tempt  our  progeni- 
tors, and  to  destroy  the  race?  What  better  residence  could  an 
"unclean  spirit"  desire,  than  "unclean  beasts"  ? 

But  regard  carefully  the  narrative  of  the  inspired  writer,  and 
see  how  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  this  man  was 
only  a  deranged  person.  "No  man  could  bind  him  with 
chains."  He  had  supernatural  strength.  "He  was  always 
night  and  day  in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  tombs."  Does  it 
appear  that  there  was  any  room  for  "lucid  intervals."  But  the 
moment  that  he  saw  Jesus  aikr  off,  "he  ran  to  worship  him." 
This  was  conduct  different  from  that  of  all  his  countiymen, 
who  had  always  been  sane.  And  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  only 
by  supposing  that  there  was  something  within  him  which  recog- 
nized the  real  character  of  the  Son  of  God.  Therefore  be 
said :  "Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God,  Most  High,  I  adjure  thee  by 
God,  that  thou  torment  me  not."  It  would  seem  that  this 
man  was  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Jesus  than 
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fdl  the  sane  men  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Is  this  consistent  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  merely  a  deranged  man?  Besides,  would  in- 
sanity say,  ''If  thou  cast  me  out,  suffer  me  to  go  into  the  herd 
of  swine"  ?  Or  Jf  it  was  the  doing  of  a  crazy  man  to  destroy  these 
swine,  how  could  the  whole  city  lay  the  blame  upon  Jesus,  and 
demand  that  he  should  leave  the  place.  Indeed,  is  there  not 
much  in  this  Gadarene  demoniac  that  shows  the  absurdity  of  as- 
suming that  he  was  merely  a  deranged  man  ? 

The  second  case,  which  is  brought  in  proof  that  the  symptoms 
of  demoniacs  are  like  those  of  insanity,  epilepsy  or  hypochondria, 
is  that  of  the  dumb  and  blind  man  mentioned  in  Matthew  xii.  22, 
and  Luke  xi.  14 ;  which  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  that 
related  in  Mark  vii.  32.  It  is  supposed  that  insanity  or  melan- 
choly was  the  disease.  But  does  either  of  these  deprive  a  man 
of  sight  or  of  speech  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  case  ?  It  is 
not  said  that  this  man  was  bom  blind,  or  a  deaf  mute.  But  it 
is  implied  that  an  evil  demon  obstructed  his  sight,  and  prevented 
his  speech  I  We  can  see  no  evidence  that  this  man  was  an  epi- 
leptic, hypochondriac,  or  insane. 

The  next  case  brought  is  that  of  the  young  man  mentioned 
in  Matthew  xvii.  15,  and  in  Luke  ix.  38,  who  was  lunatic  from 
his  childhood;  who  was  seized  and  torn  by  an  evil  demon,  and 
who  fell  often  into  the  fire  and  into  the  water ;  who  foamed  at 
the  mouth  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  wallowed  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  assumed  that  this  was  a  case  of  epilepsy  merely. 
But  this  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question.  What  if  these 
symptoms  resembled  somewhat  those  of  that  disease  ?  Might 
not  the  cause  be  different  ?  If  one  person  is  deprived  of  reason 
by  intemperance,  and  another  by  a  blow  upon  the  skull,  and  if 
they  exhibit  a  similarity  of  appearance  and  conduct,  is  it  proper 
to  affirm  that  the  latter  person  is  a  drunkard  ?  And  why  should 
the  opposers  of  real  possession  by  evil  spirits  assume,  contrary' 
to  the  inspired  word,  that  this  is  a  case  of  epilepsy?     But 

The  third  point  which  some  opposers  of  real  possessions  at- 
tempt to  establish  is,  that  the  Evangelists,  Christ,  and  the  Apos- 
tles, regarded  demoniacs  as  merely  diseased  persons.  It  is  as- 
sumed, but  not  proved,  "that  the  Evangelists  introduce  demo- 
niacs among  sick  people,  as  a  separate  class  of  sick,"  and  ^-that 
in  some  instances  they  comprehend  demoniacs  under  the  head 
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of  diseased  persons  without  expressly  mentioning  them"  ;  and 
that  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  always  to  mention  them,  be- 
cause they  did  not  conceive  that  there  was  anything  in  their  case 
sufficiently  peculiar  to  render  the  distinction  of  any  importance. 

But  how  did  these  critics  learn  that  demoniacs  are  included 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  them  ?  We  look  at  the  Scripture 
narratives,  and  see  that  continually  the  writers  do  distinguish 
between  demoniacs  and  diseased  persons.  "And  they  brought 
unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers,  diseases 
and  torments ;  and  those  that  were  possessed  with  demons ; 
and  those  that  were  lunatic ;  and  those  that  had  the  dropsy." 
Matthew  iv.  24  :  In  commissioning  the  apostles  he  said  :  "Heal 
the  sick ;  cleanse  the  lepers ;  raise  the  dead ;  cast  out  devils," 
[demons.]  Matthew  x.  8.  "They  brought  unto  him  all  that 
were  diseased,  and  those  that  were  possessed  with  demons." 
Mark  i.  32.  "And  he  gave  them  power  and  authority  over 
all  demons,  and  .to  cure  diseases."     Luke   ix.   1. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that 
demoniacs  and  diseased  persons  are  the  same,  for  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  above  quotations  must  settle  the  question. 

But  again,  it  is  said  that  the  word  demon  is  used  tropically 
for  disease,  as  Bacchus  is  for  wine,  and  Ceres  for  corn ;  that 
Christ  and  the  Evangelists  made  use  of  language  very  much  as 
physicians  in  speaking  of  "St.  Anthony's  fire,"  "the  nightmare," 
and  "lunacy,"  although  the  causes  of  these  diseases  are  well 
known,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  using  such  language  except 
by  accommodation.  But  we  object  to  such  an  abuse  of  the 
divine  word.  It  makes  Christ  but  a  vain  empyric  and  the 
Evangelists  but  mysterious  quacks.  It  represents  them  as  im- 
posing upon  the  credulity  of  men,  and  making  use  of  the  super- 
^  stitions  of  the  ignorant  to  advance  their  own  honor.  Could  it 
consist  with  the  uniform  simplicity  and  integiity  of  Christ  to 
speak  of  demons  as  he  did,  to  command  them,  to  threaten 
them,>and  to  speak  of  them  as  knowing  him,  if  it  were  but  a 
hallucination  of  superstition  ?  When  the  demoniacs  cried,  "We 
know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Son  of  God,"  would  it  consist 
with  integrity  to  forbid  them  to  make  him  known,  because  they 
knew  that  he  was  the  Christ,  if  it  were  all  a  delusion?  And  if 
any  will  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  difficulty  by  represent* 
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ing  it  as  mere  tropes  and  figures,  they  assume  principles  of  ex- 
egesis that  will  run  all  truth  into  myths,  and  destroy  all  his- 
tory and  all  certainty. 

What  can  we  do  with  the  words  put  into  the  mouths  of  de- 
mons, if  we  deny  real  possessions  by  evil  spirits  ?  '^Thou  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?" 
"We  know  thee,  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God"  ;  "I  ad- 
jure thee  by  God  that  thou  torment  me  not?"  How  absurd  to 
attribute  all  this  to  insanity,  hypochondria,  or  epilepsy,  and 
how  would  our  blessed  Saviour  appear,  if  the  opponents  of  real 
possessions  could  maintain  their  positions  I  •  He  would  be  act- 
ing the  ridiculous  farce  of  commanding  the  ravings  of  insanity, 
the  reveries  of  hypochondria  and  the  stupidity  of  epilepsy  not 
to  make  him  known ;  because  they  knew  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah I 

But  it  is  aDeged,  fourthly,  that  "the  doctrine  of  real  posses- 
sions is  inconsistent  with  the  other  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,"  and  therefore  they  could  not  have  intended  to  teach 
it.  And  in  proof  of  this  it  is  urged  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles teach  us  that  all  things  are  under  the  direction  of  God, 
however  minute  they  may  be ;  and  that  it  can  not  be  supposed 
that  God  would  permit  so  great  miseries  to  be  inflicted  by 
demons. 

How  remarkably  logical  and  forcible  is  this  argument  I  As 
though  all  things  could  not  be  under  the  control  of  God,  as 
truly  when  he  permits  demons  to  assail  us  as  when  he  suffers 
insanity  or  epilepsy  to  afflict  us  I  But  do  they  not  admit  that 
it  consists  with  the  perfections  of  God  to  allow  these  evils  to 
come  in  some  way  ?  And  how  does  it  appear  that  it  would  be 
more  inconsistent  with  the  divine  character  to  allow  demons  to 
inflict  these  sufferings  than  to  occasion  them  by  diseases  ?  The 
evils  are  the  same  on  either  supposition.  Besides,  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  God  permits  evil  men  to  inflict  great  sufferings 
upon  their  fellow  creatures,  and  those  of  a  most  appalling  kmd. 
Why  then  may  he  not  suffer  evil  spirits  to  do  the  same  ?  Should 
it  be  said,  by  way  of  objection  to  this,  that  they  are  of  a  differ- 
ent order  of  beings,  and  that  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  God 
would  allow  them  to  inflict  such  evils  on  men,  because  the 
goodness  of  God  forbids  it?     But  why,  then,  does  not  the 
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goodness  of  God  forbid  wild  beasts  of  great  power  and  rage 

to  assail  men  ?     They  are  of  a   "different  order  of  beings." 

Their  argument  would  seem  to  be  futile. 

I  But,  again,  it  is  said,  "that  wicked  spirits  are  kept  in  cus- 

\  tody,  and  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  and 

I  that  this  can  not  be  rcconcDed  with  the  notion  that  they  are 

roving  about  to  do  mischief." 

But  can  not  an  evil  spirit  be  in  custody  while  it  is  accomplish- 
I  ing  some  purpose  of  God  in  afflicting  men  ?     Are  not  the  ten- 

j  ants  of  a  state  prison  in  custody,  while  they  have  such  liberty 

'  as  to  employ  themselves  in  the  business  which  the  government 

prescribes  for  them  ?     Or  will  it  be  said  that  Satan  was  not  in 
!  custody  while  he  scaled  the  walls  of  Paradise  to  sow  sedition  ? 

i  Because  some  length  of  chain  was  given  him,  was  he  liberated 

from  the  place  where  he  is  resen-ed  unto  judgment?     And  if 
indeed  this  prince  of  the  demons  has  influence  upon  the  chil- 
i  dren  of  men,  though  reserved  in  chains,  what  absurdity  is  there 

in  supposing  that  his  subjects  have  likewise  an  influence  upon 
men  ?  And  what  is  there  in  this  opinion  that  contradicts  the 
doctrine  that  the  fallen  angels  are  reserved  in  chains  under 
darkness,  though  they  may  do  mischief  to  the  children  of  men? 
But,  again,  it  is  said,  "that  Christ  no  where  denies  that  the 
evils  in  question  were  the  result  of  diseases."  But  what  oc- 
casion had  he  to  deny  it  ?  There  were  none  in  his  time  that 
had  made  such  discoveries  as  have  since  been  made ;  that  these 
evils  were  the  results  of  insanity,  melancholy,  or  epilepsy. 
And  how  could  Christ  be  expected  to  say  what  was  not  called 
for  in  the  circumstances  ?  But  he  has  said  enough  concerning 
real  possessions  by  evil  spirits  to  convince  reasonable  men  that 
he  held  a  different  opinion  from  those  who  deny  them. 

But  we  now  turn  away  from  "these  whispers  of  fancy"  and 
the  delusions  of  vain  critics,  to  the  direct  arguments  which  prove 
the  existence  of  demoniacal  possessions.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  however,  without  some  apparent  rep- 
etition of  things  already  said  or  implied  in  the  above  discussion. 
1.  The  demons  are  represented  as  saying  enough  to  prove 
their  real  existence :  "What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus, 
thou  Son  of  God  Most  High  I  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  time  ?"     And  they  uttered  many  things  that  insane 
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men  or  epileptica  would  not  haye  knovm.  Besides,  they  an- 
swered questions  with  propriety  that  were  proposed  to  them. 
Demons  were  declared  to  depart  from  the  possessed  and  enter 
into  the  swine.  And  is  it  possible  for  a  sane  man  to  suppose 
that  either  epilepsy  or  insanity  is  here  represented  as  invading 
two  thousand  swine!  Or  if  the  swine  had  been  frightened 
down  the  precipice  by  the  boisterous  mad-men  in  the  presence 
of  the  multitude,  why  did  the.  whole  city  complain  of  our 
Saviour?  Why  should  we  not,  then,  believe  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  sacred  historian  that  here  were  demons,  and  that 
they  did  the  mischief? 

2.  No  symptoms  of  disease  are  implied  in  the  narrative  con- 
cerning the  dumb  demoniac  in  Matthew  ix.  32,  and  in  Luke  xi. 
24,  nor  in  the  dumb'  and  blind  demoniac  in  Matthew  xii.  22. 
For  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  these  persons  were 
in  a  sound  state  of  bodily  health,  and  nothing  but  *  demo- 
niacal influence  interrupted  the  use  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
of  sight.  Moreover,  did  anybody  ever  know  that  insanity,  mel- 
ancholy, or  epilepsy,  made  men  blind  or  dumb?  '^Credat  Ju- 
dasus  Apellal" 

3.  But  we  are  informed  that  the  damsel  of  Philippi,  Acts 
xvi.  16,  practised  divination,  and  brought  much  gain  to  her 
employers.  Could  this  have  been  a  deranged  person,  or  an  ep- 
ileptic? Or  would  such  an  one  know  enough  of  Paul  and  Tim- 
othy, or  others,  to  say :  "These  men  are  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation"  ? 

4.  The  account  of  certain  vagabond  Jews,  in  Acts  xix.  13, 
who  attempted  to  cast  out  demons  by  calling  over  the  demo- 
niacs the  name  of  Jesus,  proves  beyond  question  that  there  was 
something  in  the  case  besides  disease.  The  evil  spirit  said : 
"Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?"  and  the 
demoniac  "leaped  upon  them,  and  overcame  them;  and  they 
fled  from  the  house  naked  and  wounded."  Here  were  the  seven 
sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,  together  with  the  chief  priests  ;  and  . 
surely  these  were  enough  to  confine  one  crazy  man,  if  that  were 
all  that  was  needed.  And  how  can  we  account  for  the  results 
upon  these  pretenders  without  admitting  the  existence  of  a  pow- 
erful demon? 

5.  The  demoniacs  themselves  affirmed  that  they  had  legions 
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of  demons,  and  likewise  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  aiBrmed 
that  those  ^'possessed  with  demons"  were  brought  to  Christ,  and 
that  demons  departed  from  them  at  his  command.  This  is  said 
and  implied  in  various  ways  and  at  different  times  without  any 
hesitation.  But  had  they  used  such  language  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  notions  of  the  age,  why  should  they  not 
have  said,  ^'Such  persons  as  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  with 
demons  were  brought  to  Christ"  ?  Besides,  did  not  Christ  him- 
self say :  ^^I  cast  out  demons  and  I  do  cures  today  and  to- 
morrow," without  any  intimation  that  he  meant  merely  the  heal- 
ing of  diseases  ?  Could  this  have  been  said  consistently  with  his 
integrity  if  there  had  been  no  possessions  by  demons  ?     And 

6.  It  was  shown,  in  considering  the  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  sacred  writers  made  a  palpabfe  distinction  between 
demoniacs  and  diseased  persons,  and  between  casting  out  de- 
mons and  healing  diseased  persons.  And  I  need  not  here  quote 
the  many  instances  in  which  this  is  done.  It  is  sufficient  to  ad- 
vert to  one  or  two  instances,  thus  :  "They  brought  unto  Jesus 
all  that  were  diseased,  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  de- 
mons." And  Jesus  himself  made  the  like  distinction,  as  is  seen 
in  a  passage  already  quoted  :  "Behold  I  cast  out  demons,  and 
do  cures  today  and  to-morrow."  And  he  said  to  the  disciples 
in  his  apostolic  commission  :  "Heal  the  sick ;  cleanse  the  lepers ; 
cast  out  demons." 

Would  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  been  so  particular  in 
making  this  distinction  had  there  been  no  demons  and  no  demo- 
niacs ?  '  It  seems  to  be  altogether  improbable,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dishonesty  of  so  doing. 

7.  Demoniacs,  as  has  been  already  implied,  were  the  only 
persons  among  the  Jews  who  treated  Christ  with  respect,  or 
who  seemed  to  understand  his  real  character.  In  some  way 
they  knew  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  son  of  David, 
the  true  Messiah,  and  they  treated  him  with  all  reverence  and 
homage.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  these  demoniacs  were  about 
the  only  sane  persons  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  I  They  certainly 
knew  what  epilepsy  and  insanity  never  taught  them.  They 
show  many  things  which  were  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
notion  that  they  were  merely  diseased  persons* 

8.  Christ  spake  to  demons,  asked  their  names,  and  gave 
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them  commands.  They  also  answered  him,  and  obeyed  his 
commands.  ^^He  forbade  them  to  speak,  because  they  knew 
that  he  was  the  Christ."  How  could  this  have  been  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  the  doctrine  of  real  possessions  by 
evil  spirits  is  true?  Any  other  supposition  implies  that  Christ 
was  a  deceiver.     Besides 

9.  When  the  seventy  disciples  returned  from  fulfilling  tbeit 
commission,  one  ground  of  their  joy  was,  that  even  the  demons 
were  subject  to  them.  Now  here  was  a  fair  opportunity  for 
Christ  to  explain  himself,  and  to  give  clear  views  in  opposition  to 
demoniacal  influence.  If  he  had  before  spoken  ad  hominenij  why 
did  he  not  say  :  '^I  have  heretofore  used  language  in  accommo- 
dation to  the  superstitions  of  the  times,  but  I  would  not  by  any 
means  have  you  deceived,  or  have  you  believe  that  ther^  is 
any  just  grounds  for  your  present  rejoicing"  ?  Would  not  this 
have  been  natural,  and  honest,  and  appropriate,  had  tliere  been 
no  demons  and  no  demoniacs  ?  But  what  did  he  do  ?  Hq  used 
language  thart  was  adapted  still  to  mislead  them,  if  there  were 
no  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions  :  ^^I  beheld 
Satan,  as  lightning,  fall  from  heaven  I  Behold  I  give  unto  you 
power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions  and  over  all  the  power 
of  The  Enemy  I  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not,  that  rd 
TtveofjLaTa^  the  spirits,  are  subject  unto  you,  but  rather  rejoice  that 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven."  Here  Christ  plainly  speaks 
of  spirits,  and  evidently  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  demons 
had  been  made  subject  to  the  disciples,  and  he  meant  so  unless 
he  was  a  deceiver. 

10.  Can  we  account  for  the  language  which  Christ  used  when 
the  Pharisees  accused  him  of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelzebub, 
without  maintaining  that  he  believed  in  real  possessions  ?  He 
showed  that  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself  could  not  stand,  and 
that  if  one  devil  expelled  another,  the  kingdom  of  darkness  would 
come  to  nought.  And  he  inquired  :  "How  can  one  enter  into 
a  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods,  unless  he  first  bind 
the  strong  man  ?"  As  much  as  to  say :  "How  could  I  expel 
the  agents  of  Beelzebub  unless  I  first  bound  Beelzebub  him- 
self?" It  is  futile  to  say  :  "This  is  ad  hominemy*  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  professed  belief  of  the  Jew^s.  .  We  can  not  con- 
strue it  according  to  any  legitimate  principles  of  exegesis,  with- 
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out  admitting  the  existence  and  agency  of  demons,  and  without 
perceiving  that  he  claimed  the  power  to  bind  Satan  and  his  le* 
gions.     And 

11.  Who  ever  supposed  that  any  disease  would  hurt  a  man 
by  departing  from  him  ?  But  this  must  be  supposed  if  we  admit 
the  notions  of  the  opponents  of  real  possessions.  For  in  Luke 
iv.  -35,  when  Jesus  rebuked  the  -devil  which  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  "I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God,"  he 
said,  "Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him."  "And  when  the 
demon  had  thrown  him  in  the  midst  he  came  out  of  him  and 
hurt  him  not."  The  people  present  were  amazed,  not  that  dis- 
ease did  not  hurt  the  man  by  departing  from  him,  but  that  with 
authority  and  power  he  commanded  rotq  dxaOdprotq  izv£u,tiafft, 
the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  came  out. 

While  we  grant,  indeed,  that  for  Jesus  to  heal  insanity  or 
epilepsy  or  any  other  disease,  would  have  been  a  display  of 
divine  power  which  ought  to  convince  all  that  he  was^  sent  of 
God,  and  that  his  religion  is  divine,  yet  how  much  more  convinc- 
ing do  his  miracles  appear  on  the  supposition  that  he  commanded 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  they  obeyed  him ;  that  he  cast 
down  Satan  and  his  agents,  and  triumphed  over  the  principali- 
ties of  hell  itself? 

And  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  God  permitted  the  multi- 
plied manifestations  of  demoniacs  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  the  more  gloriously  to  display  his  power,  and  to  fur- 
nish irrefragable  evidence  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ?  There 
was  ground  for  the  people's  amazement  that  he  could  command 
unclean  spirits,  and  be  obeyed  by  them. 

We  most  sincerely  deprecate  that  false  philosophy  and 
that  plastic  power  of  exegesis  which  are  attempting  to  destroy 
the  plain  teachings  of  God's  word  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  and  we  would  urge  all  the  friends  of  Christ  to  stand 
in  the  defence  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  to  main- 
tain legitimate  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  in  opposition  to  all  the 
crude  theories  and  false  assumptions  of  InBdels,  neologi^ts,  and 
free  thinkers ;  to  frown  upon  all  such  as  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Kenan,  Colenso,  or  the  writers  of  the  Westminister  Ileview^ 
and  to  ignore  that  criticism  that  would  turn  the  most  plain  and 
didactic  teachings  of  inspiration  into  tropes,  and  figures,  and 
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myths,  and  anything  but  what  the  saored  writers  intended,  making 
God's  revelation  as  unintelligible  and  frivolous  as  the  Sibyllian 
oracles,  and  as  uncertain  as  the  responses  from  the  Delphic 
Apollo. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  THE  SOUL,  AND  OF  REGENER- 
ATION,  AND  OF  CONVERSION : 

THEIB  MUTUAL  RELATIONS. 

Older  and  more  thoroughly  experimental  Christians  are  sur- 
prised at  certain  things  in  religious  circles,  and  they  find  it 
diHicult  to  gain  a  satisfactory  explanation.  They  are  sur* 
prised  to  find  so  little  deep,  painful  and  pungent  conviction 
of  sin  preceding  supposed  regeneration.  They  are  surprised 
that  the  change  of  heart  in  many  is  so  slightly  perceptible 
at  and  about  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  to  take  place. 
They  are  surprised,  too,  that  no  more  uniform  and  thorough, 
strong  piety  is  shown  by  many  modern  converts.  To  become  a 
Christian  seems  to  them  to  have  been  simplified  and  reduced  to 
an  easier,  lighter  process,  than  it  was  seen  to  be  in  their  earlier 
days. 

Studying  the  revivals  from  Edwards'  day  down  through  ten 
or  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  find  good  ground  for  these 
contrasting  reflections.  There  must  be  a  cause  for  such  a  con- 
fessed difierence,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  seek  for  an  explan- 
ation. If  becoming  a  Christian  has,  with  not  a  few,  dropped 
down  into  an  easy,  human  act,  and  the  new  life  become  so  un- 
even in  its  tenor,  and  the  change  from  the  unregencrate  to  the 
regenerate  state,  so  unmarked  by  violent  and  overwhelming 
convictions  of  guilt,  an  explanation  can  be  found. 

There  is  a  modern  theory  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and  with- 
in the  evangelical  school  it  is  novel  to  the  Inst  half  century. 
The  theory  is  partly  psychological,  and  partly  theological.  Witli 
some  holding  it,  the  psychology  necessitates  their  theology,  but 
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with  most,  as  we  apprehend,  their  theology  necessitates  their 
psychology.  In  this  theory,  as  we  think,  lies  the  solution,  in 
part,  of  the  anomalies  in  Christian  life  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. We  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  state  this  theory,  and, 
without  controverting  it,  to  show  some  of  its  practical  bearings 
on  personal  religion. 

This  theory  teaches  that  the  soul  is  not  a  substance,  organ- 
ism or  structure  existing  before,  and  separate  from,  its  mental 
and  moral  acts.  It  is  not  a  perfect  and  personal  entity  anterior 
to  its  activity,  as  a  machine  is  something  preceding  and  separate 
from  its  running.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  said  to  be  a  mere  series 
of  exercises,  and  so  entirely  so,  that  we  can  not  conceive  of  a 
soul,  or  its  existence,  separate  from  its  exercises.  We  can  not 
conceive  of  it  as  distinct  from  its  perceptions  and  sensibilities 
and  emotions.  It  is  nothing  having  a  mental  and  moral  struc- 
ture and  nature  prior  to  action.  As  an  organism  dormant,  or 
inactive,  or  not  yet  started  in  its  career,  it  is  taught  to  be  not 
conceivable.  We  can  have  no  idea  of  the  soul  as  the  founda- 
tion of  perception,  conscience,  memory,  reason,  volitions,  etc., 
and  out  of  which  the  exercises  of  these  come.  The  soul  is  no 
agent  at  all,  but  only  a  series  of  acts,  or  rather  a  prolonged  and 
varied  activity.  The  soul  is  the  exercises,  and  the  exercises  are 
the  soul,  either  being  the  other,  and  the  two  identical.  The 
mental  or  moral  act  is  the  actor,  and  the  actor  the  act.  It  is  as 
if  we  should  say  that  the  machine  and  the  running  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  According  to  this  teaching,  personality  is  only 
a  continuity  of  thoughts,  emotions,  judgments,  choices  and  the 
like.  Back  of  these  there  is  no  substance,  or  organ,  or  agent, 
that  performs  them. 

The  older  and  the  common  notion  of  the  sohI  is,  that  it  is  a  being 
by  itself,  and  the  basis,  the  source,  of  mental  and  moral  acts  ;  that 
it,  as  an  agent  or  person,  chooses,  purposes,  loves,  hates,  etc., 
and  precedes  in  time  all  these  exercises,  just  as  a  person  pre- 
cedes, and  is  separate  from,  his  own  conduct.  But  according 
to  the  theory  in  question,  personality,  or  soul,  is  made  as  it 
goes.  Exercises  constituting  the  soul,  and  each  person  perform- 
ing his  own  mental  and  moral  acts,  God  could  not  have  created 
the  soul  of  Adam.  Our  first  father  made  his  own  soul  by  his 
first  mental   and  moral   acts.      When   God  pronounced  him 
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^^goody"  he  was  not  finished,  and  Adam  was  left  to  finish  him- 
self. 

This  peculiar  and  novel  theory  of  the  structure  and  nature  of' 
the  human  soul,  as  being  but  a  series  of  exercises,  of  course 
must  have  a  theology  of  peculiar  adaptations.  Which  precedes 
and  necessitates  the  other  we  need  not  inquire ;  it  is  probably 
different  with  different  persons.  But  if  the  soul  is  thus  only  a 
serial  progression  of  acts,  like  the  coming  of  links  in  an  endless 
chain,  how  can  redemptive  grace  lay  hold  of  it,  except  as  it 
catches  at  the  links  ?  These  are  constantly  coming,  going,  and  , 
gone,  and  can  of  course  be  affected  only  singly,  and  without 
any  retractive  power  on  the  forthcoming  act.  Grace  thus  act- 
ing would  be  like  Elisha  with  his  new  cruise  at  the  outlet 
of  the  aqueduct  in  Jericho,  and  not  at  'Hhe  spring  of  the 
waters.''  Let  us  proceed  to  look  at  the  adjustment  of  the  new 
psychology  and  its  new  theology  to  each  other  in  particulars. 

Native  depravity,  as  a  moral  corruption  and  taking  effect  be- 
fore moral  action,  must  be  discarded,  because  there  is  nothing 
prior  to  action  in  which  it  can  inhere.  As  there  is  no  moral 
creature  or  nature  preceding  moral  action  in  the  infant,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  corrupted  and  depraved.  So  there  can  be  no 
depravity,  except  that  of  conduct  or  exercises.  The  soul*  as  a 
homestead  being  denied  an  existence,  where  moral  acts  are  born 
and  whence  they  go  forth,  there  is  no  being,  substance  or  na- 
ture that  depravity  can  possess. 

Yet  it  is  due  to  add,  that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  confess 
to  a  kind  of  depravity  of  man,  and  use  much  of  the  language 
commonly  applied  to  it.  For  they  speak  of  a  bias,  tendency, 
or  proclivity  to  sin.  This  tendency  is  said  to  be  active  but 
not  culpable ;  it  is  preparing  certain,  inevitable  acts  of  sin,  and 
yet  is  not  morally  offensive  to  God.  It  infects  fatally  and  to- 
tally, they  say,  each  moral  act  in  the  infant  as  they  run  out 
in  the  series,  beginning  with  the  very  first,  yet  is  there  no  sin  till 
the  act  it  is  biassing  and  shaping,  is  completed. 

But  where  this  proclivity  to  sin  is  located,  and  how  it  gains 
a  relation  to  the  forthcoming  moral  acts,  is  not  made  clear.  It 
is  said  to  be  in  the  infant  nature ;  but  to  what  does  this  nature 
pertain  ?  Acjcording  to  the  theory,  exercises  constitute  the 
soul ;  but  as  the  soul  can  not  have  a  nature  till  it  is  constituted, 
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the  nature  in  which  this  proclivity  inheres  can  not  exist  till  after 
the  exercises,  and  therefore  can  not  give  them  either  a  good  or 
evil  bias.  Surely  the  nature  of  a  thing  can  not  precede,  as  a  sep- 
arate entity,  the  existence  of  the  thing  of  vrhich  it  is  said  to  be  the 
nature.  The  nature  of  the  apple  can  not  so  precede  the  ex- 
istence of  the  apple  as  that  we  can  affirm  sourness  of  that  na- 
ture before  the  apple  is  in  existence  to  be  sour. 

If  the  exercises  constitute  the  soul,  and  an  innate  proclivity 
to  sin  give  a  moral  character  to  the  exercises,  we  are  unable  to 
see  to  what  this  proclivity  belongs.  It  is  evidently  a  quality, 
and  so  belongs  to  a  sulbstance.  But  what  substance?  What 
one  is  there  anterior  to  the  soul  that  can  give  it  a  home? 

Dr.  Emmons,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  held'  and 
taught  this  theory  of  a  serial  soul,  and  who  has  popularized 
somewhat  the  theory  by  his  published  works,  felt  the  difficulty 
that  we  here  find.  If  such  proclivity  or  tendency  exist,  it  must 
claim  for  itself  a  moral  character,  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
disprove.  Conceding  it  would  be  granting  that  there  can  be 
and  is  sin,  prior  to  voluntary  action,  which  would  destroy  Em- 
monsism.  Moreover,  if  such  constitutional  tendencies  be  ad- 
mitted as  preceding  and  qualifying  morally  voluntary  acts,  the 
acute  mind  of  this  master  saw  that  they  must  pertain  to  and  in- 
here in  something  like  a  soul,  which  concession  would,  in  anoth- 
er way,  destroy  Emmonsism,  by  allowing  that  the  soul  is  anterior 
to  and  more  than  a  series  of  exercises.  To  avoid  these  destructive 
dilemmas,  he  referred  the  certainty  of  all  voluntary  action  to 
immediate  divine  efficiency.  The  agency  direct  of  God  takes 
the  place  in  his  scheme  of  constitutional  tendencies,  taste,  or 
disposition,  so  that  God  imparts  efficiently  to  the  moral  exer- 
cises, what,  in  our  own  theology,  we  derive  from  an  apostate  or- 
ganism, called  soul  or  heart.     Thus  : 

''He  wrought  as  effectually  in  the  minds  of  Joseph's  brethren 
when  they  sold  him,  as  when  they  repented  and  besought  his  mercy. 
He  not  only  prepared  these  persons  to  act,  but  made  them  act.  Ho 
not  only  exhibited  motives  before  their  minds,  but  disposed  iheir 
minds  to  comply  with  the  motives  exhibited.  But  there  A^as  no 
possible  way  in  which  he  could  dispose  them  to  act  right  or  wrong, 
but  only  by  producing  right  or  wrong  volition  in  their  hearts.  And 
if  he  produced  their  bad  as  well  as  their  good  volitions,  then  his 
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agency  was  concerned  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  their  wrong, 
as  in  their  right  actions."     Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  441. 

But  without  pausing  farther  to  locate  an  innocent  tendency  to 
sin,  existent  anterior  to  the  existenoe  of  the  soul  it  is  to  affect, 
we  proceed  to  unfold  this  nev7  psychological  theory  in  its  re- 
lations to  theology.  The  acts  of  this  serial  soul,  like  links  in 
a  chain,  come  into  being  and  run  out  of  it,  going  from  the  fu- 
ture, through  the  present  into  the  past,  and  this  proclivity  or 
tendency  to  evil,  located  somewhere  near  by,  depraves  these 
acts  in  transitu.  It  is  said  to  touch  them  morally  and  with 
a  total  depravity  as  they  come  up  and  go  by.  Here  guilt,  first 
attaches  itself  to  the  person.  Here  and  thus  man  begins  to  be 
a  sinner,  and  all  his  sin  consists  in  sinning.  For,  the  acts  thus 
corrupted  are  the  several  choices  and  volitions  of  the  man, .over 
which  he  is  said  to  have  supreme  control,  and  so  is  obligated  to 
'  keep  them  pure. 

Were  we  controverting  this  theory,  as  propounded  by  Dr. 
Emmons,  we  should  raise  the  question  here,  how  a  man  can  be 
a  sinner  at  all.  If  God  produces  the  bad  volitions,  and  makes 
men  act  them  out,  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  brethren,  just 
cited,  we  fail  to  see  wherei  either  liberty  or  responsibility  at- 
taches to  the  actor.  The  objection  is  pressed  against  the  Cal- 
vinistic  theory,  that  an  inherited  moral  tendency  to  sin  makes  a 
man  responsible  for  receiving  an  irresistible  legacy.  But  what, 
on  the  other  hand,  shall  be  said  of  responsibility  for  sinful  acts, 
so  called,  that  God  makea  a  man  perform? 

Singularly  enough,  without  any  antecedent  soul,  corrupted 
and  culpable,  vitiating  these  choices  as  they  arise,  as  from  a  de- 
filed fountain,  all  fail  to  keep  their  volitions  pure.  No  person 
escapes  wholly  and  is  perfect,  nor  does  any  single  volition  es- 
cape wholly  or  partially.  Each  volition  in  all  persons  is  to- 
tally corrupted.  This  tendency,  that  we  are  unable  to  attach 
to  any  organism,  watching,  like  some  rebel  cruiser  outside  the 
harbor  for  every  loyal  cfaft,  makes  a  prey  of  each  infantile  or 
older  moral  act  outgoing.  The  apostasy  of  Adam  is  said  to 
have  some  causative  connection  with  all  this,  but  as  there  is  no 
'  moral  nature  inherited  to  be  approbated  or  disapprobated,  and 
nothing  sinful  or  holy  till  the  person  acts  and  so  becomes  such, 
and  as  he  is  no  soul  till  the  scries  of  exercises  begins,  this  nexus 
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with  Adam,  in  this  new  scheme,  is  rather  a  nodus ^  and  b&nler 
than  the  Gordian  to  be  comprehended. 

Regeneration,  as  taught  by  this  scheme,  can  be  best  unfolded 
and  illustrated  at  this  point.  For  these  new  theorists  make  it 
take  place  just  where  sin  comes  in,  that  is,  in  these  single  Yoli- 
tions.  We  have  seen  that  they  concede  to  us  no  organism, 
commonly  called  soul  oc  heart,  out  of  which  ^^proceed  evil 
thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetous- 
ness,  wickedness,  deceit,"  etc.  Were  there  such  a  soul  in 
man,  antecedent  to  his  exercises,  as  a  fountain  of  evil,  regener- 
tion,  we  can  readily  see,  might  act  on  it.  So  could  'grace 
make  the  tree  good,  and  thereby  the  fruit  good.  But  as  this 
theory  allows  for  no  soul  as  preceding  and  separate  from  its 
exercises,  regeneration  must  take  place  on  the  single  and  sepa- 
rate moral  acts  of  the  man.  All  the  heart  there  is  to  be  regen- 
erated consists  in  evil  exercises,  and  not  in  anything  preceding, 
or  separate  from,  or  productive  of,  sinful  affections  and  emo- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  the  voluntary  acts  that  must  be 
regenerated,  the  ruling  choices  of  the  man. 

But  choosing  and  refusing,  loving  and  hating,  and  the  like 
moral  acts,  are  wholly  human,  and  acquire  their  good  or  bad 
character  from  the  person  performing  them.  They  are  right  or 
wrong  from  the  purpose  and  feeling  with  which  he  performs 
them.  He,  therefore,  is  obligated  to  make  them  right  exer- 
cises. This  would  be  regenerating  them,  the  giving  of  a  holy 
character  by  the  person  to  his  moral,  acts.  And  as  these  acts, 
by  the  theory,  constitute  his  heart  or  soul,  this  would  be  making 
himself  a  new  heart  and  a  new  creature.  In  some  great  moral 
crisis,  when  seriously  and  profoundly  moved,  the  man,  with  an 
intense  energy  of  will  and  sublime  self-determination,  resolves 
himself  over  to  the  right,  and  so  becomes  a  child  of  God. 

As  to  the  agent  or  agents  in  this  act,  constituting  the  ^^new 
creature,"  men  may  aid  the  subject  of  it  in  various  ways,  and 
God  may  use  a  great  persuasive  force.  He  may  press  truths, 
and  combine  providences,  and  enlist  conscience,  and  strive  by 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  all  to  such  a  degree  that  his  agency  may 
be  called  special.  Still  any  and  all  the  aid  that  Go4  niay  ren^ 
der  is  of  the  nature  of  argument  and  motive  only,  and  never 
rises  and  changes  to  the  supernatural.     He  can  not  counteract 
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any  law  of  nature,  or  do  any  supernatural  work.  According 
to  this  psychology  and  theology,  he  works  in  regeneration  only 
in  common  ways,  and  in  accordance  with  common  laws,  as 
when  he  aids  the  farmer  to  a  specially  good  harvest.  All  the 
efforts  of  God  are  resistible,  and  with  the  man  the  change  of 
heart  is  purposed  and  optional.  The  change  is  one  of  his  own 
making,  and  he  constitutes  himself  a  Christian  by  giving  to 
some  prominent  act  a  holy  character.  By  a  prodigious  en- 
deavor he  makes  a  choice  and  purpose  for  God  and  holiness ; 
and  but  for  the  bluntness  and  strangeness  of  the  expression  to 
Orthodox  ears,  it  might  afterward  be  said  that  he  regenerated 
himself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  kind  of  regeneration  takes  effect  only 
on  single  exercises,  or  voluntary  acts  of  the  man.  As  there  is 
no  soul,  finished  and  whole,  on  which  regeneration  can  act,  but 
only  this  series  of  exercises*,  only  one  exercise  can  be  set  right 
at  a  time.  Each  subsequent  one  must  be  affected  in  the  same 
way,  as  it  comes  forth.  So  in  this  scheme  regeneration,  like 
the  soul,  is  a  serial  process  and  a  continued  development ;  nor, 
on  this  theory,  do  we  see  how  its  regeneration  can  be  complete 
till  all  the  moral  exercises  of  the  subject  in  probation  are 
finished,  that  is,  at  death.. 

Moreover,  suppose  the  subject  neglects  to  resolve  any  leading 
purpose  or  volition  into  the  holy  state,  does  he  not  under  and 
during  that  act  cease  to  be  regenerate  ?  Unless  he  is  per- 
fectly holy,  he  is  constjmtly  alternating  between  holy  and  ui>- 
holy  exercises.  Is  he  not,  therefore,  constantly  oscillating 
between  the  regenerate  and  the  unregenerate  state?  Were 
there  an  anterior  soul  to  which  the  supernatural  and  re-creating 
grace  of  God  could  introduce  a  holy  taste  or  disposition,  to  be 
fixed  and  permanent,  we  could  see  these  vibrations  in  the  voli- 
tions from  sin  to  holiness  and  back  again,  without  feeling  that 
God  was  constantly  gaining  and  losing  the  same  child  of  grace. 

But  if  regeneration  is  only  a  change  of  purpose,  or  a  most 
determined  act  of  will,  brought  about  indeed  by  great  human 
and  divine  pressure,  and  if  afterward  the  purpose  wavers,  or 
the  will  is  weak,  and  the  person  does  frequently  what  he  allows 
not,  how  can  it  be  but  that  regeneration  is  intermittent?  Cer- 
tainly the  Arminian  can  here  find  good  reasoning,  tiie  premises 
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• 
being  conceded,  for  his  doctrine  of  falling  from  grace.  And 
why  not  for  hia  theory  of  perfection  also,  since  if  regeneration 
takes  effect  on  any  one  exercise  in  the  serial  soul,  it  for  the  in- 
stant, or  while  that  exercise  lasts,  has  the  man  wholly  in  the 
power  of  grace  ? 

Such  a  hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  soul,  and  such 
views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  such  theory  and  doctrine  and 
teaching  in  the  matter  of  regeneration,  are  novelties  of  a  score 
or  two  of  years  in  the  evangelical  churches ;  and  to  them  we 
attribute  much  of  that  modification  of  conviction,  submission  to 
God,  regeneration  and  uniform  Christian  life,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  the  opening  of  this  article. 

The  conviction  of  sin  preceding  the  supposed  regeneration 
must  be  much  less  pungent,  comprehensive  and  overwhelming, 
because  only  single  acts  and  moral  exercises  are  under  con- 
templation. The  great  fountain  of  evil  is  not  recognized ;  the 
agent  who  commits  all  this  wickedness  is  denied  an  existence : 
that  confederate,  organic  and  all-directing  embodiment  of  sin, 
an  anterior,  personal  and  totally  depraved  soul,  is  excluded 
from  the  system.  And  in  the  Bcheme  of  Dr.  Emmons,  whose 
system  sustains  an  intimate  causal  if  not  parental  relation  to 
the  views  we  have  been  unfolding,  even  constitutional  tenden- 
cies to  sin  are  denied,  in  the  judgment  of  such  analytic  and 
sympathizing  men  as  Fitch  and  N.  W.  Taylor.  No  base  of 
supplies  for  all  evil,  no  storehouse  full  of  the  munitions  of  war, 
no  manufactory  and  arsenal  of  all  hostile  weapons,  can  be 
proved  and  pressed  on  the  sinner.  Tfie  weapon  and  the  action 
in  a  sinsrle  skirmish  or  battle,  are  the  front  of  the  offendin^;. 
No  shot  and  thrust  in  the  Wilderness,  or  at  Chattanooga,  can 
be  made  to  stand  out  in  the  enormity  of  rebellion,  like  the 
Trad egar  furnaces  and  iron  works,  that  were  in  blast  and  clatter 
day  and  night,  to  supply  the  material  of  war.  No  allowance 
is  made  in  this  theology  for  a  depraved  heart  back  of  all  sinful 
conduct,  suggesting  and  stimulating  to  it,  in  the  first  transgres- 
sion and  in  all  subsequent  ones.  This  system  can  not  log- 
ically and  legitimately  lead  a  man  to  cry  out  from  the  very 
depths  of  a  guilty  race :  ^^The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint."  No  such  case  of  total  moral  ruin  can  be 
made  out,  no  such  utter  moral  chaos,  as  makes  one  feel  the 
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imperatiTe,  indispensable  need  of  a  divine,  supernatural  and 
recreative  interposition.  Each  cup-full  is  declared  to  be  vitia- 
ted, and  needing  renovation ;  but  the  sinner  can  not  be  made  to 
look  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  behold  the  smoke  of 
that  country  going  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  where  the  lake 
of  bitter  waters  is  made  and  abideth.  Conviction  in  'view  of 
single  sins,  or  of  a  long  series  of  them,  must  be  slight  and 
superficial,  compared  with  that  oppressive,  crushing  sense  of 
a  guilty  soul  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath, 
and  constantly  a  very  body  of  death. 

Under  such  views  and  teaching,  a  change  of  heart,  and  en- 
trance on  a  Christian  life,  must  often  appear  easier  and  lighter 
and  less  marked.  For  it  is  a  change  wrought  in  a  single  act  or 
exercise.  It  is  no  comprehensive  and  total  change,  setting 
right  a  corrupt  soul,  counteracting  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
sin,  and  implanting  what  Adam  lost,  a  holy  taste,  inclination 
or  propensity  to  a  godly  life.  It  is  instead,  and  theoretically, 
regeneration  seriatim  of  a  chain  of  exercises.  In  times  of 
deep  feeling  and  of  moral  crises,  leading  choices  and  volitions 
are  rectified.  Then  and  there  the  change  may  be  marked,  but 
it  is  only  of  a  single  act,  or  of  a  section  and  department  of 
conduct.  The  man  total  is  not  so  wrought  on,  as  that  the 
work  may,  even  in  figure,  be  called  a  new  creature,  and  so 
lacks  striking  characteristics. 

A  change  of  mere  volitions  can  not  be  as  labored,  and  deep, 
and  conspicuous,  as  a  change  in  the  soul  itself,  when  one  is 
^^created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  This  new  kind  of 
regeneration  is  more  like  sanctifieation,  in  its  taking  effect  on 
single  acts,  and  in  being  a  quiet,  continuous  process.  Hence 
some  of  the  more  evangelical  in  their  tendencies  in  the  liberal 
school  have  confounded  it  with  sanctifieation,  as  Sears  in  his 
treatise  on  this  doctrine.  With  such  the  new  life  starts  from 
some  higher  and  more  special  human  endeavor,  and  is  a  growth » 
and  so  regeneration  is  life-long  in  its  accomplishment. 

Moreover,  this  change  in  our  day,  in  its  aggregate  manifesta- 
tion in  many  communities,  seems  easier  and  lighter  to  the  aged 
in  our  churches,  because  the  human  agency  in  it  is  made  so 
prominent,  in  contrast  with  its  manifestation  in  earlier  days. 
The  man  himself,  by  a  specific  and  most  determined  Qhoic«y 
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makes  God  and  holiness  his  supreme  portion,  and  so  gives  a 
right  character  to  his  life.  This  is  a  regeneration  of  volitions 
rather  than  of  souls,  and  of  actions  rather  than  of  agents  ;  and  is 
v^rought  by  roan  and  not  God.  Men  are  moved  up  to  this  high 
resolve,  under  the  impression,  distinct  or  vague,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  workman,  that  the  resolution  is  the  constitu- 
ting act,  by  which  they  enter  in  among  the  children  of  God. 
This  must  seem  an  easy  and  light  thing  to  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  great  change  from  sin  to  holiness  as  a 
new  creation,  divinely  and  supernaturally  accomplished. 

The  philosophy  and  theology  that  we  have  been  considering 
obscure,  of  necessity,  and  quite  do  away  with  the  distinction 
betweeen  regeueration  and  conversion.  Failing  to  moke  this 
distinction,  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  in  constituting  one 
a  Christian  is  ovefrlooked,  and  the  man  is  supposed  and  left  to 
work  the  change,  except  so  far  as  the  ordinary  aid  of  God  may 
cooperate. 

The  Scriptures  so  far  ascribe  the  work  to  God,  as  to  call  the 
Christian  '^his  workmanship"  ;  and  they  so  far  mark  it  super- 
natural as  to  call  it  a  new  creation.  This  we  understand  to  be 
the  restoration  of  that  holy  disposition  toward  God  that  Adam 
lost.  Keceiving  it  is,  we  suppose,  '^putting  on  the  new  man, 
which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness," 
after  the  manner  in  which  Adam  was  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  leaven,  or  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  is  divinely  started  in  the  natural  heart.  And  it 
is  an  instructing  fact,  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  passages  in  the 
Bible,  in  which  this  superhuman  change  is  spoken  of,  are  in  the 
passive  voice,  showing  that  the  subject  of  the  change  is  so  far 
not  an  agent  in  working  it,  but  the  subject  of  it. 

Conversion,  no  less  a  Scripture  doctrine,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  man's  work,  and  he  is  obligated  to  do  it,  and  no  agency  but 
his  own  can  do  it.  The  heart  being  thus  prepared  to  bear  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the  man  must  convert  or  turn  himself  from 
the  old  way  and  produce  these  fruits.  He  alone  can  do  his  i:e- 
penting,  believing,  loving  and  hating,  as  a  Christian.  These 
are  actd  personal  to  himself,  and  can  not  lie  in  the  range  of 
God's  agency.  The  man  must  exercise  his  own  submission, 
truati  hope,  etc.     These  new  and  holy  feelings  and  exercises 
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and  purposes,  for  the  furnishing  of  which  regenerating  grace 
has  prepared  the  soul,  are  often  called  the  "new  heart,"  and  the 
man  is  commanded  to  make  it  to  himself.  In  the  limitations 
here  given  to  conversion,  as  moral  and  holy  exercises  coming 
out  of  the  "new  creature,"  the  man  does  make  his  new  heart ; 
no  other  being  can  make  it  for  him,  since  every  one  must  per- 
form his  own  moral  actions,  which,  as  holy  acts,  are  in  the 
Scriptures  called  the  new  heart.  But  these  exercises  are  pre- 
pared for,  and  consequent  on,  the  new  creation,  that,  as  an  act 
of  God,  has  preceded. 

To  make  the  Scriptures  self-consistent,  secure  for  God  his 
agency  and  work  in  this  change  from  death  to  life,  and  impose^ 
on  man  his  part  and  duty,  this  distinction  between  regeneration 
and  conversion  must  be  preserved.  Not  having  preserved  it, 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  many  self-made  Christians 
have  been  drawn  into  the  church.  They  are  Christians  by  voli- 
tion, by  resolution,  by  solemn,  and  it  may  be,  agonizing  pur- 
pose.    Their  religious  life  is  consequently  one  of  impulses. 

Honest,  sincere,  earnest,  flattered  with  the  notion  that 
they  can  constitute  themselves  Christians,  they  make  occasional 
struggles  to  rise  to  the  level  of  their  spiritual  ideal.  Excite- 
ment only  can  carry  them  up  to  the  point  to  which  it  first 
carried  them  in  a  supposed  regeneration.  Having  no  root  in 
themselves,  they  endure  but  for  a  while.  They  are  misled  by 
their  teaching,  and  are  as  good  Christians  as  their  theory  legit- 
imately makes.  All  such  need  a  soul  as  well  as  a  scries  of  ex- 
ercises, and  regeneration  as  well  as  conversion.  Falling  from 
grace  and  second  conversion  are  terms  fit  and  indispensable  to 
describe  the  experiences  of  this  kind  of  religious  life,  terms  that 
can  have  no  logical  or  theological  place  in  our  old  and  common 
creed. 

This  distinction  between  regeneration  and  conversion  we 
think  it  very  important  to  make  and  use,  that  we  may  preserve 
the  unity  of  our  faith.  They  ar^  two  points  and  not  one,  and 
neither  covers  the  other,  or  states  the  whole  truth  without  the 
other.  The  two  points  indicate  the  two  agents  in  bringing  a 
sinner  from  death  to  life ;  they  show  what  each  does,  and  which 
work  precedes  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  which  follows. 
Much  discussion  is  unfortunate  and  obscure  and  wasted  by  fail- 
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ing  to  discriminate  on  this  doctrine.  Authors  and  preachers 
are  misunderstood.  One  calls  all  the  work  of  the  two  agents 
regeneration,  and  seems  to  leave  nothing  for  the  man  to  do. 
Another  calls  it  all  conversion,  and  seems  to  exclude  divine  and 
supernatural  agency,  while  yet  another  reverses  the  natural  or- 
der of  action  by  the  two  agents,  and  gets  holy  acts  before  he 
gets  the  holy  heart,  a  process  of  producing  grapes  from  thorns, 
and  clean  things  from  unclean. 

But,  on  the  theory  we  have  been  considering,  that  the  soul 
is  merely  a  series  of  exercises,  this  distinction  would  be  a  fic- 
tion ;  this  confusion  must  run  on ;  and  so  man  must  be  left  to 
do  the  act  that  constitutes  one  a  Christian,  so  imparting  to  that 
transaction  all  the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  that  pertains  to 
the  ordinary  works  of  man,  under  only  the  ordinary  aid  and 
superintendence  of  God. 


AETICLE    IX. 
SHORT  SERMONS. 


"And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison ;  bnt  Aebeksh 
loved  Jacob/*— Gmesis  zxv.  28. 

It  seems  to  be  a  small  matter,  at  first,  that  each  parent  had  a 
favorite  child  in  this  family,  but  the  consequences  are  great  and  sor- 
rowful, showing 

THE  SIN  OF  HAVINa,  AND  THE  EVIL  OP  BEING,  A  FAVORITE  CHILD. 

The  subject,  thus  given  us  by  the  text,  is  not  so  foreign  or  obso- 
lete, as  it  is  ancient,  to  us.  This  sin  and  evil  are  both  modem  and 
common.  Sometimes  a  parent  declares  this  favoritism  for  one  child ; 
sometimes  it  is  marked  by  the  food,or  dress,  or  pleasures  and  indul- 
gences of  one  of  the  children ;  sometimes  by  the  opposing  choices  of 
the  father  and  mother ;  sometimes  by  the  favoring  plan  that  fore- 
casts the  life  of  one  child,  to  the  detriment  or  neglect  of  the  others ; 
and  sometimes  by  the  last  will  and  legacies.  Thus  often  brothers 
and  sisters  are  alienated  from  each  other ;  houses  are  divided  against 
themselves,  and  family  feuds  are  made  hereditary.  In  all  which  the  prin- 
ciple is  wrong,  and  the  policy  unwise.    God  has,  therefore,  caused 
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to  be  written  out  '^aforetime  and  for  our  learning,"  a  single  case  of 
parental  partiality,  in  both  its  first  facts,  and  in  its  consequences. 
Under  these  two  divisions  we  will  study  the  case. 

1.  The  Facts. 

Nothing  is  said  of  partiality  in  this  family  prior  to  the 
text,  though  Esau  and  Jacob  are  now  about  thirty  years  old. 
Probably  it  had  been  practiced  from  early  childhood,  but  now  was 
so  marked  as  to  become  a  leading  historical  feature  in  the  family. 
Ten  years  later  Esau,  alienated  from  the  confidence  and  sympathies 
of  his  mother,  marries  Canaanitish  wives,  and  she  says :  ^^I  am 
weary  of  my  life,  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth,"  Esau's  wives. 
If  she  had  loved  Esau  as  much  as  Jacob,  she  might  have  had  daugh- 
ters-in-law more  to  her  liking. 

The  favoritism  runs  on,  till  Isaac  seems  about  to  die,  and  so  the  will 
is  drawn.  He  is  then  one  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven  years  old,  and 
his  two  sons  are  seventy  and  seven.  The  trick,  the  plot,  the  treach- 
ery of  Rebekah,  and  the  crowning  of  her  long  struggle,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  savory  meat  and  the  dying  blessing,  are  familiar  facts. 
But  what  a  family  scene  !  An  old  mau,  blind,  helpless  and  appar- 
ently dying ;  the  wife  practicing  the  basest  arts  of  deception  ;  and 
one  son,  a  man  of  four  score  and  venerable,  by  her  aid,  putting  on 
deceit  as  a  garment,  to  gain  treacherously  his  brother's  inheritance.  ' 
Esau  discovers  the  plot,  is  enraged.  His  wives  and  children  see 
and  know  it  !  All  this  is  done  to  secure  wealth  and  power  and 
favor,  for  one  child,  to  the  injury  and  neglect  of  another.  Death  the 
while  seems  standing  at  the  door.  Do  you  remember  any  such  fam- 
ily scene,  a  dying  old  man,  and  a  scheming  wife  and  mother,  in- 
triguing with  her  favorite  child  about  the  will,  and  the  quarrelling 
sons? 

2.  We  pass  on  to   notice  the   consequences, 

^'And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father 
blessed  him.  And  Esau  said,  in  his  heart :  The  days  of  mourning  for 
my  father  are  at  hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  br9ther  Jacob."  A  result 
so  natural,  inevitable  and  sinful ;  and  the  more  natural,  as  Esau  had 
previously  lost  his  birthright  by  most  unjust  means,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  the  hand  of  Rebekah,  his  mother,  was  very  powerful. 

To  save  his  life  Jacob  fiees  to  a  foreign  land^  and  so,  as  a  first 
fruit  of  her  favoritism  and  plotting,  Rebekah  has  a  murderous  son 
and  his  strange  wives,  with  her,  and  her  favorite  in  exile. 

The  funeral  does  not  come  so  soon.  Isaac  revived  and  lived  yet 
forty-four  years,  and  Esau's  anger  had  time  to  cool,  and  his  hatred 
to  deepen.  Twenty-one  years  Jacob  does  not  dare  go  home,  and  so 
the  brothers  do  not  xoeet,  or  their  parents  see  them  together.    Jacob 
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lives  with  his  ancle  Laban,  whQn,  deceived  in  turn,  as  to  a  wife,  and 
deceiving  his  uncle  in  business,  like  his  own  mother,  and  watching 
for  the  main  chance,  he  gets  rich,  and  then  steals  away. 

In  his  flight  he  has  occasion  to  pass  through  the  country  of  Esan. 
There  is  a  timid,  cold  meeting  between  the  brothers,  and  a  partial 
and  formal  reconciliation.  It  is  more  diplomatic  than  fraternal,  and 
as  between  twin  brothers  it  lacks  heart.  The  bitter  memories,  heart 
burnings  and  self-reproach  of  that  interview,  after  twenty  one  years' 
separation,  we  will  not  dwell  on.  There  is  yet  more  fruit  of  the 
paternal  partiality. 

So  far  as  we  can  know  the  brothers  did  not  meet  again  till  their 
father's  funeral,  twenty  three  years  after.  What  were  Rebekah^s 
views  then  of  her  favoritism  and  treachery,  what  her  fears  of  Esau's 
anger,  and  how  much  comfort  and  honor  and  hope  she  had  from  this 
leading  policy  of  her  life,  we  are  not  told.  How  the  brothers  felt 
or  conducted  we  know  not.  There  is  no  record  of  explanations,  con- 
cessions, or  restitution.  Hatred  remained  and  stinging  recollections, 
and  hot  passion  had  settled  into  a  principle  and  habit  of  hostility,  as 
we  learn  from  events  following. 

Rebekah  has  her  reward  in  the  wealth  and  preeminence  of  the 
favorite  son,  but  how  much  of  self-respect,  of  joy  in  her  children,  or 
of  happy  anticipations  for  them,  or  for  her  own  lonely,  widow's  life, 
we  need  not  inquire. 

Isaac  is  dead.  Rebekah  dies,  and  also  Esau  and  Jacob.  Has 
the  unhallowed  favoritism  spent  itself,  and  are  the  grudges  and  feuds 
growing  out  of  it,  dead  too  and  buried  ? 

We  pass  along  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  is  all  smooth 
and  pleasant  between  the  descendants  of  the  unwise  parents  and 
quarrelling  brothers  ? 

*'Ahd  Moses  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  King  of 
Edom,  [the  tribe  of  Esau].     Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel     .     .    . 

.     .     Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country 

And  Edom  said :  Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against 
thee  with  the  sword.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him : 
We  will  go  by  the  highways,  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy 
water,  then  I  will  pay  for  it.  I  will  only,  without  anything 
else,  go  through  on  my  feet.  And  he  said :  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people,  and 
with  a  strong  hand.  Thus  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  passage 
through  his  border.     Wherefore  Israel  turned  away  from  him." 

This  is  three  hundred  and  seven  years  after  the  trick  and  treach- 
ery of  Rebekah  with  the  savory  meat,  and  the  implanted  feud  be- 
tween her  two  SOQS.     ^ ^Israel  turned  away"  to  those  terrible  wan- 
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derings  of  thirty  and  nine  years  in  the  desert,  before  entering   Ca- 
naan.    The  favorite  child  and  the  partial  mother  have  their  reward. 

We  pass  on  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  find  Israel  under 
David  slaying  eighteen  thousand  of  the  children  of  Esau.  ^'For  six 
months  did  Job  remain  there  with  all  Israel,  until  he  had  cut  off 
every  male  in  Edom." 

After  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  more  the  children  of  Esau  again  re- 
volted from  the  rule  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  ten  thousand  of  them 
were  slain,  and   as   many  more  thrown  down  the   rocks   of  Petra. 

But  recovering  a  national  name  and  spirit  afterward  they  joined 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  seige  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  bitter 
prayer  against  them  in  the  187th  Psalm.  This  act  of  Esau,  and 
this  prayer  of  the  house  of  Jacob  are  the. last  account  the  Bible  gives 
of  the  two  brothers  and  their  descendants  together. 

Thus  for  about  twelve  hundred  years,  this  parental  partiality 
showed  its  fruit.  For  so  long  time  the  plot  of  Rebekah  worked 
evil  between  her  twin  sons.  Later  record,  sacred  and  profane, 
shows  the  decrease  of  the  children  of  Esau  under  the  persecuting 
hatred  of  Jacob,  till  about  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
the  name  and  race  of  Esau  are  lost  to  history.  So  much  did  it  cost 
to  love  one  child  to  partiality,  and  to  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  the 
other. 


"O  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be  weU  with  them,  and 
their  children  forever." — Deut,  v.  29. 

God  has  long  had  a  beloved  people  in  Egypt,  but,  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  give  them  a  code  of  laws,  and  an  order  of  life. 
So  with  great  power  he  brings  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  they  are  now 
as  far  as  Sinai  toward  their  home.  Valley  and  hill,  ravine  and  plain  are 
covered  with  them  there,  and  the  Law  is  given,  the  law  moral  and 
ceremonial,  social,  private  and  international.  It  is  a  sublime  sight, 
for  here  are  a  people  of  one  blood,  with  one  God,  one  religion,  and 
one  destiny. 

It  is  a  time  for  God  to  reveal  himself  in  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples, and  the  declaration  is  made,  by  the  text,  in  four  points. 

1.     The  intense  compcusion  of  Ood  i«  declared. 

We  recall  his  majesty  and  glory  at  Siniii,  as  the  legislator  and 
governor.  The  scenery  surrounding  is  rough  and  wild.  The  moun- 
tain is  burning,  smoking  and  trembling.  Yet  the  leading  desire  of 
God  is,  love  for  this  people :  ^^That  it  might  be  well   with  them." 
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The  words  are  full  of  sympathj,  tenderness  and  anxietj.  A  father^s 
heart  is  in  them. 

2.  Divine  benevolence^  for  its  best  exercise^  mutt  take  the  form  of 
law. 

It  is  a  human  notion  and  a  weakness  to  let  those  we  love,  and 
should  control,  have  always  their  own  way.  Some  parents,  and  all 
non-resistants  and  anti-prison  theorists  indulge  in  this  folly.  But  not 
so  God.  He  lores  man  too  truly  for  this :  '^Keep  my  commandments 
always,"  **that  it  may  be  well  with  them."  Our  sinfulness, 
weakness,  ignorance,  and  desire  for  happiness,  necessitate 
the  law  of  God.  The  highest  benevolence,  the  purest  philan- 
thropy takes  the  form  of  the  most  careful  legislation,  and  Sinai  shows 
as  true  a  love  for  man  as  Calvary. 

8.  God  would  secure  human  h<f,ppiness  through  the  free  action  of 
man. 

No  almighty,  irresistible  force  compels  man  to  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. '^O  that  there  were  such  a  heart  in  them."  All'  the  means 
of  grace  assume  our  freedom,  so  that  our  spiritual  joys  and  our  sal- 
vation are  in  our  own  seeking  and  keeping,  the  gr^^ce  of  God  being 
always  offered  and  aiding. 

4.  The  well-being  of  children  is  wrapped  up  in  the  obedience 
and  disobedience  of  their  parents, 

'^Keep  all  my  commandments  .  .  .  that  it  might  be  well  with 
.  .  .  their  children  forever."  And  so  "for  the  fathers'  sake"  the 
children  of  Achan  and  of  the  drunkard  have  woes,  while  Samuel  and 
Timothy  enter  into  mercies  prepared  of  God  for  them  through  de- 
/vout  mothers  In  Israel.  There  are  laws  of  physical  and  moral  in- 
heritance, and  parents  constitute  their  children  heirs  by  a  kind  of  ne- 
cessity, and  without  any  last  will  and  testament. 

From  all  which  we  see : 

1.  God  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  sinful  men. 

2.  The  Law  of  God  is  not  the  stem  and  severe  code  that  some 
caUit. 

8.  Lost  men  destroy  themselves  despite  the  compassion  and  good 
endeavors  of  God  to  the  contrary. 

4.    Parental  disobedience  to  God  is  cruelty  to  children. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERABY   NOTICES. 

1. — Critical^  Doctrinal  and  Somileticcd  Commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  John  Peter  Langs,  D.D.,  Vol.  II.  The  Gospel  of 
Mark,  by  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  edited  by,  W.  G,  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 
The  Gospel  of  Luke  by  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D,,  edited  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Charles  C.  Starbuck^  Royal  8vo. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co,  1866. 

The  full  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first 
Tolnme  of  the  American  edition  of  this  work,  has  given  ample 
opportunity  to  test  its  merits,  and  to  determine  whether  the  cordial 
welcome  which  it  generally  received  was  well  grounded  and  be- 
stowed. Our  own  trial  of  the  volume,  thus  laid  before  the  public, 
has  been  satisfactory.  We  have  found  it  a  real  help  toward  a 
richer  possessing  of  the  treasure  stored  in  the  word  of  God.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  that,  here  and  there,  we  have  not  come  upon 
some  paragraph  which  is,  in  our  judgment,  fanciful  or  otherwise 
superfluous.  The  Grerman  mind  is  not  like  ours  in  some  particu- 
lars. We  occasionally  observe,  for  instance,  both  in  the  chief 
conduetor  of  this  Bibelwerk  and  in  his  American  editor  in  chief, 
a  tinge  of  mysticism,  and  an  over  refinement  of  interpretation, 
which  fails  to  carry  our  more  matter  of  fact  common  sense  along 
with  it.  We  are  hardly  used,  moreover,  to  that  freedom  of  illus- 
tration, in  a  staid  and  critical  work  like  this,  which  brings  in  a  long 
quotation  from  Professor  SchafTs  diary,  descriptive  of  Lee's  inva- 
sion of  Pennsylvania  in  1863,  to  explaip  'Hhe  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars"  in  Matthew  xiv.  So,  it  is  more  pleasing  than  altogether  im- 
portant, to  be  informed  in  the  present  volume,  that  the  American 
editor  hopes  to  see  his  transatlantic  co-laborers  this  summer 
(1865)  which  hope,  we  are  subsequently  informed  (Feb.  1866)  was 
only  partially  gratified.  This  gossippy  kind  of  footnotes  and  post- 
scripts in  a  commentary,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  not  quite  Ameri- 
can. Still,  it  may  have  a  use  in  showing  our  public  more  fully  how 
thoroughly  this  great  work  is  entitled  to  their  confidence  as  repre- 
senting and  reproducing  the  views  of  the  eminent  scholars  abroad, 
with  whom  we  are  thus  forming  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  We 
gather  from  these  confidences  that  both  Drs.  Lange  and  Schaff  are 
highly  gratified  with  the  marked  success  of  this  publication  on  our 
side  the  ocean,  to  which  we  join  the  hearty  expression  of 'our  own 
satisfaction.  ' 
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The  very  thorough  consideration  which*  was  given  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  enables  the  editors  to  dispose  of  the  next  two  Evan- 
gelist?  in  a  single  volume  of  some  fifty  pages  less  than  the  preced- 
ing. Dr.  Sfiedd  has  brought  out  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  charac- 
teristic neatness  and  good  judgment.  Whether  following  the 
original  author  or  his  own  excellent  taste,  we  observe  less  discur- 
siveness of  remark,  and  less  amplification  of  reference  to  other 
commentators,  than  in  the  other  Gospels.  The  third  Evangelist 
was  committed  by  Dr.  Lange  to  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
preacher  of  Jlolland,  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee.  In  this  edition,  his 
labors  are  reproduced  through  the  joint  editorship  of  Drs.  Schaff 
and  Starbuck,  the  latter  accomplishing  the  much  larger  part  of  the 
work.  The  same  general  plan  is  followed  by  each  of  these  gentle- 
men. "We  have  thus  unity  with  much  variety  of  treatment,  the 
scholarship  and  piety  of |  many  eminent  tninds  conspiring  to  illus- 
trate, with  their  best  resources,  the  sacred  books  of  our  faith.  This 
conception,  faithfully  carried  out,  can  not  fail  to  result  in  a  commen- 
tary, upon  the  whole  Bible,  of  hitherto  unrivalled  attractiveness  and 
value  in  our  language. 

It  rather  increases  the  interest  and  value  of  this  undertaking,  that 
the  American  editors  freely  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  original 
authors,  wherever  they  find  occasion  so  to  do.  In  the  exposition  of 
St.  Luke,  we  notice  several  of  these  instances,  the  most  important 
of  them  relating  to  the  premillennial  theory  of  interpretation  which 
Van  Oosterzee  appears  to  accept,  but  which  his  editor  rejects.  It 
is  very  instructive  thus  to  note  the  different  views  maintained  by 
scholars  of  this  grade ;  and  to  have  a  thesaurus  like  this  of  high 
biblical  criticism  within  reach  is  invaluable,  not  for  dispensing  with, 
but  for  stimulating  independent  study.  The  work  has  advanced  far 
enough  now  to  justify  us  in  saying  that  every  church  should  forth- 
with order  a  set  of  this  commentary  for  its  pastor's  library.  The 
entire  series  will  be  a  heavier  tax  than  most  clergymen  can  afford  to 
assume.  But  to  a  congregation  it  would  be  an  imperceptible  bur- 
den. It  will  be  a  biblical  library  in  itself,  as  unique  as  it  is  solidly 
and  permanently  useful. 

2. — Ecce  Homo:  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesvs  Ch.ist. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.     1866. 

A  BOOK  of  great  apparent  candor,  insinuating  itself  into  the  mind, 
80  that  if  it  were  possible  it  would  deceive  the  very  elect.  We  have 
concluded  that  it  is  the  bold  and  ingenious  attack  of  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Paine  school  of  sceptics,  upon  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion.     Ift  denies  Christ's  divinity,  rejects  inspiration,  takes  great 
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liberty  with  the  Gospels,  and  seeks  to  reconstruct  the  narrative^  of 
Christ's  ''Life  and  Work." 

"Ecce  Homo,"  said  Pilate,  as  he  presented  the  thom-jcrowned, 
scourged  Nazarene  to  the  view  of  the  Jews.  This  author's  view  of 
Christ  seems  to  us  as  iaadequate  as  Pilate's  was.  He  ''found  no 
fault  in  him,"  and  yet  delivered  him  up  to  be  crucified,  and  so  with 
this  author.  Either  Christ  was  divine,  or  he  was  a  self-deceived  en- 
thusiast. He  ought,  therefore,  either  to  be  worshipped  or  rejected.  But 
this  man  professes  to  do  neither,  though  we  believe  the  influence  of 
the  book  will  be  to  lead  to  Christ's  rejection. 

Any  amount  of  patroniziug  epithets  wiaj  be  found  in  this  volume, 
but  no  reverence,  no  faith,  no  true  recognition  of  the  relations  of  man 
to  God.  The  author  even  ridicules  the  idea  of  being  a  believer,  in 
the  evangelical  sense  of  the  word ;  calls  such  persons  "the  pauper 
dass  of  the  New  Jerusalem."  A  man,  woman  or  child  that  can 
read  the  author's  version  of  the  case  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
without  indignation  at  the  low-lived  views  of  the  writer,  must  be  a 
remarkable  person.  We  have  no  expectation  that  the  forth-com- 
ing (  ?)  volume  will  be  any  more  satisfactory  than  the  present. 

8. — The  Eeaurrection  of  JestM  Christ  JEKstorically  and  LogicaUy 
Eeviewed.  By  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.  12mo.  Phila- 
delphia.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.     1866. 

On  the  basis  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  this  is 
a  complete  defence  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  whole 
narrative  is  carefully  sifled,  the  seeming  discrepancies  are  harmon- 
ized, the  objections  to  the  fact  are  fairly  disposed  of,  the  whole 
subject  is  set  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light.  There  is  no  way  to 
meet  this  argument  but  to  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  record. 
With  such  cavillers,  and  they  are  growing  numerous,  the  author 
does  not  deal.  And,  in  truth,  if  we  are  to  be  continually  going 
over  that  ground,  as  preliminary  to  the  setting  forth  of  a  Scripture 
fact  or  doctrine,  we  shall  soon  be  in  as  awkward  a  case  as  the 
earlier  historians,  who  felt  called  upon  to  begin  whatever  particular 
narrative  they  undertook,  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  "pure  theists"  have  not  yet  pushed  us  quite  to  that  ex- 
tremity. 

Dr.  Dickinson,  it  will  be  seen,  stands  at  a  far  remove  from  the 
Renan  school  with  whom  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  only  the 
amiable  fiction  of  an  imaginative  love.  He  believes  the  fact,  and 
in  a  vigorous  style  he  maintains  it,  and  shows  its  Christian  rela- 
tions and  applications.  The  ten  chapters  of  the  treatise  are  all 
comprised  within  142  pages,  thus  combining  brevity  ^ith  adequate 
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fnlness.      The  volume  is  well  suited  for  popular   circulation,  to 
which  we  commend  it. 

4. — Life  of  Benjamin  Silliman^  M,B,^  LL,I>,^  chiefly  from  hi» 
Manuscript  Beminiacencea,  I>iariei  and  Correspondence.  By  Geo. 
P.  Fisher,  Professor  in  Tale  College.  2  Volumes;  pp.  407, 
408.     New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.     1866. 

The  life  of  Beojamin  Sillimao  is  the  history  of  chemistry  in 
America.  Previous  to  1804,  chemistry  was  taught  in  this  country 
only  at  Cambridge  and  Philadelphia,  and  at  those  places  was  taught 
as  a  branch  of  some  other  department  rather  than  as  a  science  by 
itself.  In  Europe,  Lavoisier  and  Black  had  securely  laid  the  found- 
ations of  modern  chemistry,  and  Chaptal  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
were  rearing  a  superstructure  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  their 
masters  and  departed  fellow  laborers.  Dr.  Dwight,  with  character- 
istic foresight,  early  saw  the  necessity  of  a  department  in  chemistry 
in  Yale  College,  and,  as  early  as  1798,  obtained  a  vote  from  the 
trustees  ^'  that  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History 
be  instituted  in  this  college  as  soon  as  the  funds  shall  be  sufficiently 
productive  to  support  it." 

But  who  could  teach  it?  There  was  no  one  in  America  who 
could  give  to  chemistry  the  character  due  to  a  department,  and  the 
disadvantages  that  would  result  from  the  appointment  of  a  foreigner, 
were  obvious.  Dr.  Dwight  ^'saw  no  way  but  to  select  a  young  man 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  allow  him  time,  opportunity,  and  pecuni- 
any  aid,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  requisite  means  and  skill,  and 
wait  for  him  until  he  should  be  prepared  to  begin."  He  selected 
Benjamin  Silliman,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  in  1802,  Mr.  Silliman 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Yale  College.  Mr.  Silli- 
man, having  occupied  the  position  of  tutor  since  1798,  was  at  this 
time  a  law  student  in  New  Haven,  and  was  soon  after  admitted  to 
the  Connecticut  Bar.  He  soon  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced his  first  studies  in  chemistry.  Of  course  his  means  of  in- 
formation were]  much  limited,  chemistry  being  taught  there  as  a 
branch  of  the  instruction  in  Medicine,  and  not  as  a  science  of  itself. 
There  was  no  better  place,  however,  short  of  Europe,  and  the  pros- 
pective remuneration  at  Yale  would  hardly  sanction  such  an  under- 
taking. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Silliman  commenced  his  labors  as  Prqfessor  of 
Chemistry,  with  the  senior  class,  his  first  being  a  lecture  on  the 
history  and  progress  of  chemistry.  Among  the  senior  class  were 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Bev.  Dr.  Marsh,  and  Rev.  John  Pierpont 
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A  'quotation  from  Mr.  Silliman's  diary  reveaU  the  feelings  with 
which  students  approached  the  nucleus  of  a  laboratory,  previous  to 
1804.  ^ 'There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  room,  and  we  en- 
tered it  with  awe  increasing  to  admiration  after  we  had  seen  some- 
thing af  the  apparatus  and  the  experiments."  These  illustrations 
being  given  mainly  upon  topics  of  Philosophy,  ''there  was  an  air 
pump,  an  electri«al  machine,  a  wheeling  table,  a  telescope  of  medium 
size,  a  quadrant,  a  set  of  models  for  illustrating  the  mechanical 
powers,  a  condensing  fountain  with  jets  d'eau,  a  theodolite,  and  a 
magic  lantern,  the  wonder  of  Freshmen."  Truly,  the  mysterious 
air  and  poverty  of  apparatus  were  wonderfully  multiplied,  else- 
where, after  leaving  Yale  College  in  1804 1 

In  1818,  Dr.  Silliman  commenced  the  publication  of  "Silliman's 
Journal  of  Sf:ience,"a  work  too  well  known  to  need  mention  here. 
A  similar  work  had  been  begun  sometime  before  by  Dr.  Archibald 
Bruce  of  New  York,  but  after  reaching  four  numbers,  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  its  able  author.  "The 
Journal  was  often  obliged  to  maintain  a  dubious  struggle  for  exist- 
ence," but  an  effort  having  been  made  by  a  rival  publication  to 
destroy  it,  the  friends  of  science  came  forward  and  secured  for  it  a 
patronage,  by  which  it  has  since  been  enabled  to  do  so  much  and 
so  well.  In  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  Mr.  Everett,  in  the 
North  Amei^can  Beviewy  spoke  of  it  as  a  "work  which  does  honor  to 
American  science."  Mr.  Silliman  held  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Chemistry  until  1853,  although  he  continued  for  two  years  longer, 
to  give  chemical  lectures  in  the  College. 

Benjamin  Silliman  was  not  a  genius,  but  he  was  what  was  much 
better,  an  honest,  capable,  industrious,  and  Christian  man.  He 
began  with  nothing,  and  made  chemistry  in  this  country  what  it  is. 
How  faithfully  he  labored,  the  present  condition  of  chemistry,  as 
as  well  as  the  reputation  of  many  of  his  pupils  for  scientific  knowl- 
edge, clearly  shows. 

Prof.  Fisher  has  done  a  good  work  in  compiling  this  life  of  his 
friend  and  instructor,  and  will  receive  the .  thanks  of  all  lovers  of 
sound  learning  and  good  sense.  That  "the  reader  will  see  Professor 
Silliman  as  he  was,"  is  evident  even  from  a  cursory  perusal,  while 
a  more  careful  reading  only  confirms  the  statement. 

6. — Commentary  on  the  Oospeh :  Intended  for  popular  use.  By 
D.  D.  Whedon,  D.  D.  Luke— John.  12mo.  pp.  422.  New 
York :  Carlton  &  Porter.     1866. 

We  hail  all  such  evangelical  effort  to  simplify,  explain  and  dif- 
fuse the  Scriptures  among  the  masses.      Such  unpretending,  yet 
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really  very  valuable  volumes,  are  our  best  defense  against  the 
scepticism  and  irreligion  of  the  age,  and  that  scholarly,  iusinuatiog 
and  undermining  influence  that  we  import  from  many  of  the  Ger- 
man critics.  This  work  follows  one  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  and 
gives  promise  of  Successors  through  fhe  New^Testament,  and  proba- 
bly the  Old.  The  issues  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  of  course  partake  of  their  doctrinal  peculiarities. 

The  remarks  on  Peter's  apostasy  will  indicate  the  doctrinal  tone 
of  ihe  volume.  When  thou  art  converted :  "From  the  apostasy.  That 
re-conversion  he  doubtless  needed  to  save  him  from  damnation.  The 
salvation  of  an  old  conversion  will  not  survive  a  complete  apostasy. 
A  new  repentance,  faith,  and  conversion  are  necessary."  We  could 
hope,  though  probably  vainly,  that  the  author  here  uses  conversion 
in  sharp  distinction  from  regeneration.  We  suppose  that  one  regen- 
eration, being  the  act  of  God,  will  serve  a  man  forever.  Conver- 
sion, being  the  act  of  man,  may  need  much  repeating  and  repairing, 
like  other  human  works. 

This  volume  reminds  us  strikingly  in  form,  method  and  style  of 
Barnes'  Notes,  and  will  be  eminently  serviceable  to  the  large  com- 
munion that  rejoices  in  the  name  of  its  distinguished  author. 

6. — Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Trihutariet ; 
and  of  the  discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  NyoAsa.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  1858 — 1864.  By  David  and  Charles  Liv- 
ingston. 8vo.  pp.  638.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers.    1866. 

Mr.  Livingston  laid  the  reading  public  under  great  obligations 
by  his  former  volume  on  Africa,  and  by  this  one  they  are  very 
much  increased.  He  has  a  passion  for  this  kind  of  adventure,  con- 
trolled by  a  deep  Christian  and  philanthropic  purpose.  He  has  some 
knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  combined  it  also  in  his  company, 
so  far  as  to  make  serviceable  observations  on  the  natural  history  of 
these  new  regions.  He  possesses  a  quick  and  comprehending  eye, 
as  a  traveller,  and  an  easy  pen  for  record.  His  style  has  not  the  fin- 
ish of  Dr.  Kane's,  but  is  good  for  his  purpose,  and  we  forget  his 
sentences  in  our  interest  in  his  sayings.  It  has  been  his  rare  for- 
tune to  traverse  regions  previously  unexplored,  and  so  add  a  rich 
life  to  his  volumes.  We  are  indebted  to  no  one,  probably,  more 
than  to  Mr.  Livingston,for  a  series  of  surprises  on  the  river  systems, 
productions,  resources  and  capabilities  of  Central  Africa.  His  first 
volume,  issued  about  eight  years  before  this  one,  deranged  wonder- 
fully our  theories  and  supposed  facts  about  this  interesting  region. 
The  present  works  settles  us  in  the  happy  conclusion  that  a  new  and 
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yeiy  productive  and  inTiting  continent  is  about  to  be  added  to  the 
world  of  commerce,  civilization  and  Christianity,  in  place  of  our 
theoretic  Africa  of  sand  and  jungle  and  pestilent  solitude. 

This  territory,  specially,  opened  up  to  us  on  the  Zambesi  and 
its  affluents,  is  populous  and  fertile,  and  needs  but  the  forces  of  a 
Christian  home  to  make  it  healthy.  Some  of  the  staples  of  trade 
are  native  to  these  regions,  and  have  so  long  been  kept  from  the 
marts  of  the  world  only  by  that  scourge  of  the  nations,  the  shive 
trade.  On  this  the  autlior  makes  some  shocking  and  shameful  rev- 
elations, while  his  work  is  one  of  the  severest  blows  that  the  inhu- 
man system  has  ever  received. 

The  exposure  in  regard  to  the  Portugese,  in  their  relations  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  is  very  discreditable  to  them.  They  have 
had  such  control  of  ahout  seventeen  hundred  miles  of  coast  as  to 
shut  off  trade  with  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  confine  it  mostly 
to  slaves.  This  narrative  will  hasten  the  breaking  up  of  this  mo- 
nopoly in  iniquities,  and  start  new  and  stimulating,  elevating  kinds 
of  trade  with  the  native  tribes. 

This  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  geography,  and  will  aid 
in  solving  some  of  the  long  studied  problems  of  Africa.  It  has, 
moreover,  all  the  thrilling  incident  of  fiction,  with  all  the  comfort 
and  profit  of  real  fact,  and  for  this  reason  is  worthy  a  place  in  every 
intelligent  family,  and  specially  where  there  are  young  children.  It 
is  worth  a  whole  alcove  of  novels  and  fictitious  travels.  The  enter- 
prising house  of  the  Harpers  is  doing  good  service  in  multiplying  such 
books.  Can  no  better  form  be  given  to  its  map  than  this  expanding 
and  contracting  one  of  ten  foldings  ?  The  use  of  this  one  is  a  very 
annoying  process,  and  we  suspect,  from,  our  own  experience,  that  it 
is  but  little  used  for  this  reason. 

7. — Battle  Echoes^  or^  Lessons  from  the  War.    By  George  B.  Idb, 
D.  D.     Boston :  Gould  &  LiocolnJ    1866. 

"We  have  here  eleven  Sermons  called  out  by  the  Rebellion. 
Direct,  positive  and  earnest,  they  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
Northern  pulpit  during  our  national  struggle.  They  partake  of  the 
popular,  newspaper  discussions  of  the  times,  when  they  were 
preached,  and  as  such  will  SQrve  as  a  good  condensed  record  for 
future  reference.  The  sermon-literature  of  the  war  must  be  very 
voluminous  in  mss.  Some  of  it  will  work  into  print  among  personal 
friends,  and  by  and  by  another  Thornton  will  give  to  the  libraries  a 
choice  and  permanent  volume,  with  rich  annotations :  The 'Pulpit 
oil  the  Great  Rebellion. 
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8. — Short  Sermons  to  Neum  Boys.     By  Chaslbs  Lobino  Biucb. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1866. 

News  bots  have  bodies,  and  so  the  good  people  of  New  York 
have  bnilt  lodging-houses-for  them.  They  have  souls,  and  so  Mr. 
Brace  has  made  tliem  some  short,  simple,  practical,  interesting  ser- 
mons. Sabbath  school  talkers,  who  retaiil  stories  without  point  or 
moral,  may  here  learn  how  to  be  wide-awake  without  being  sensa* 
.tional  or  theatrical. 

9.^ — The  Toilers  of  the  Sea.     A  Novel.     By  Victob  Hugo.     New 
York:  Harpers.     1866. 

Thb  interest  which  this  book  awakens  does  notarise  from  its  story 
or  plot.  There  is  but  little  of  this,  and  what  there  is  is  not  especially 
pleasing.  The  persons  involved  are  not  of  a  kind  to  excite  much  sym- 
pathy or  admiration.  There  is  but  little  complication  to  the  machinery. 
Artistically  there  are  grave  defects,  as  the  very  long  and  minute  ac- 
count of  the  single-handed  rescue  of  the  engine  of  the  Durande  from 
her  wreck  among  the  Channel  rocks.  So  the  lovers  of  Caudray  and 
Deruchette  are  narrated  with  a  meagreness  quite  disproportioned  to 
the  space  given  to  much  inferior  subjects  of  interest.  M.  Hugo 
does  not  seem  to  have  an  eye  for  symmetry  and  proportion  as  was 
glaringly  manifest  in  his  Les  Miserahles.  His  novels  are  as  out  of 
balance  as  some  old  trees  which  have  taken  the  wind,  for  genenip 
tions,  on  only  one  side.  But  this,  as.  his  other  books  -  of  imagina- 
tion, is  full  of.  the  power  which  genius  alone  can  command.  It  is  a 
study  in  anatomy,  the  anatomy  of  man's  character  and  life  ;  of  na- 
ture in  the  most  variant  moods ;  the  anatomy  of  every  thing  which 
the  author  touches.  He  will  not  leave  his  subject,  be  it  what 
it  may,  until  he  has  taken  it  in  pieces  with  painful  minuteness.  He 
analyzes  almost  to  death,  whether  it  be  a  human  feeling,  a  plant,  a 
sea  phenomenon,  or  what  else,  which  has  arrested  his  notice.  His 
microscopic  studies  are  like  a  statist's  exhibit ;  but  then  he  throws 
around  them  the  purple  lights  of  his  idealizing  spirit,  and  you  hard- 
ly know  whether  you  are  reading  philosophy  or  poetry.  He  makes 
everything  live.  He  puts  a  personal  will  into  the  sea,  the  air,  the 
engine  of  a  steamboat ;  it  is  all  invested  with  a  sort  of  human  intel- 
ligence and  purpose,  and  you  feel  that  a  great  battle  is  going  on 
around  you,  of  which  you  can  hardly  call  yourself  a  mere  spectator. 
You  care  but  little  for  the  individual  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  the 
dramatis  personce :  but  you  feel  that  you  have  been  conversant  with 
a  curious  medly  of  out  of  the  way  specimens,  from  which  possibly 
some  useful  knowledge  may  result. 
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10. — History  of  England  from  ihe  FaU  of  Wohey  to  the  Death  of 
Elizabeth.  Bj  James  Anthony  Feoudb,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Vols.  V.,  VI.    pp.  474,  495. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  paininl  to  remember  that  we  are  coming  so 
near  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Fronde's  volumes.  We  could  wish  that  so 
original  an  explorer  among  the  records  of  England's  past  would  con- 
tinue his  researches  and  his  masterly  and  delightful  embodiment  of 
the  results,  not  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  merely,  but  to  the  life  and 
reign  of  Victoria,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  in  a  single  life.  The 
fall  of  Wolsey  was  in  September  1529  ;  and  Elizabeth  died  early  in 
1603.  Out  of  a  period  of  seventy  four  years  Mr.  Froude  has  made 
his  eight  goodly  volumes.  At  this  rate  it  would  take  twenty  eight 
additional  volumes  to  reach  the  present  time. 

The  two  volumes  under  notice,  commence  with  Henry's  last  di- 
rections before  his  death,  in  January,  1547,  delivered  verbally  to 
Lord  Hertford  and  Sir  William  Paget,  making  provision  for  the 
conducting  of  the  government  until  his  son  and  heir,  Edward,  should 
attain  to  his  majority,  to  the  death  of  the  ''Bloody  Mary,"  in  No- 
vember, 1558.  Very  memorable  were  these  eleven  years  in  the  an- 
nals of  England  and  of  Europe.  For  conspiracies,  and  intrigues,  and 
deep  animosities,  and  fierce  encounter  of  great  and  mighty  religious 
parties,  and  rise  and  fall  of  illustrious  men  and  wotnen,  and 
the  shedding  of  blood,  both  of  low  and  high  degree ;  very  few  pe- 
riods of  equal  length  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  bear  comparison 
with-it.  These  volumes  are  marked  by  the  same  peculiar  excellen- 
ces which  we  have  noticed  in  those  that  preceded.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  world  in  general,  or  at  least  the  republic  of  letters, 
knew  all  that  was  ever  likely  to  be  known  of  Somerset's  ambition 
and  Northumberland's  great  conspiracy,  with  its  tragic  termination, 
and  Gardiner  and  Bonner  and  Cranmer,  and  the  persecutions  under 
Mary. .  But  Mr.  Froude  draws  out  the  main  facts,  with  which  we 
have  long  been  familiar,  and  illustrates  those  facts  by  so  many  in- 
cidents which  are  like  the  delicate  lights  and  shadows  of  a  great  pic- 
ture, that  many  old  things  seem  strangely  new.  To  one  journeying 
in  this  leafy  month  of  June  amid  the  soft  beauties  and  peaceful 
homes  of  England's  landscape,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  land  so 
beautiful  and  quiet  and  happy  can  ever  have  been  the  scene  of  such 
agonies  and  horrors,  and  (should  we  not  add)  such  heroic  and 
Christian  magnanimities  as  these  volumes  exhibit.  These  mag- 
nanimities are  the,  mighty  lights  which  break  in  upon  the  awful  dark- 
ness of  human  history.  Man  is  no  where  else  so  great  as  in  sorrow 
and  suffering.    Nothing  else  in  the  life  of  Cranmer  was  so  great  as 
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that  sublime  prayer  and  abjuration  of  the  Pope  at  his  death,  when 
Cole  had  preached  his  funeral  sermon  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford. 
The  extract  which  Mr.  Froude  gives,  y.  437,  from  a  tract  in  circu- 
lation among  the  Protestants  when  suffering  under  Mary's  persecu- 
tions, exhibits  a  spirit  which  was  not  surpassed  in  the  apostolic  age. 
For  example,  speaking  of  the  cross  :  '^O  profitable  instrument !  0 
excellent  exercise,  that  can  not  be  spared  in  a  Christian  life !  with 
what  alacrity  of  mind,  with  what  desirous  affection,  with  what  earn- 
est zeal,*  ought  we  to  embrace  this  incomparable  jewel,  this  sover- 
eigu  medicine,  this  comfortable  cup  of  tribulation."  In  reading  the 
frightful  record  of  this  dark  and  bloody  period,  we  are  amazed  again 
for  the  thousandth  time,  that  such  a  heart  could  have  dwelt  in  the 
breast  of  a  woman.  We  would  gladly  believe,  with  our  author,  that 
Mary's  deep  personal  sorrows  made  her  insane,  and  so  prepared  her 
to  be  the  dupe  and  tool  of  her  spiritual  advisers,  and  especially  of 
Reginald  Pole,  or,  in  other  w^ords,  as  we  should  paraphrase  it,  the 
embodiment  in  them  of  the  spirit  of  the  papacy,  always  one  and 
the  same. 

Such  volumes  as  these  of  Mr.  Froude  should  be  much  read  and 
studied  in  our  day.  They  make  us  feel  that,  with  all  our  high 
sounding  self-laudation,  the  piety  of  the  present  day  is  comparatively 
a  soft  and  silken  thing,  knowing  little  of  the  cross,  save  as  it  sur- 
mounts the  spires  of  our  churches,  or  is  embellished  with  flowers,  or 
adorns  the  neck  of  beauty. 

We  must  profess  our  admiration  of  the  uncut  condition  of  these 
exceedingly  elegant  volumes.  There  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  cut- 
ting the  leaves.  It  makes  us  feel  that  the  first  reading  is  ours. 
It  is  like  standing  under  the  tree  and  eating  peaches  gathered  by 
our  own  hand. 

11. — Prophecy  Viewed  in  Eespect  to  its  Distinctive  Naturey  Special 
Functions  and  Proper  Interpretation,  By  Pateick  Fairbairn, 
D.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow ;  Author 
of  "Typology  of  Scripture^"  "Ezekiel  and  the  Book  of  His 
Prophecy,"  etc.  pp.  524.     New  York  :  Carlton  &  Porter.      1866. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  work  first  published  several 
years  ago.  It  exhibits  sound  learning,  skill  in  exegesis,  and  clear, 
well  poised  judgment.  The  treatise  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first 
upon  the  "Investigation  of  Principles,"  and  the  second  upon  the 
"Application  of  Principles  to  Past  and  Prospective  Fulfillment  of 
Prophecy."  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  co/nprehensive,  cov- 
ering the  whole  ground.  The  writer  does  not  hold  with  those  who 
**have  demonstrated  with  mathematical  certainty"  as  they  claim, 
"that  the  present  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  last,  the  culminating  embod- 
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iment  of  Anti-Christ/'  and  that  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine, 
the  building  of  their  new  temple,  and. the  second  advent  of  Christ  are 
events  just  at  hand.  Dr.  Fairbairn  employs  the  failure  of  such  vision- 
ary predictions  with  great  effect  against  those  who  have  adventured 
them.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  greatly  deplored  that  the  writing  of  such 
dreamers,  good  and  true  men,  nevertheless,  has  done  so  much  to  en- 
velope the  whole  subject  of  prophecy  in  a  painful  cloudiness,  tending 
even  to  weaken  the  popular  faith  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  work  is  of  great  value  in  contributing  tO  restore 
the  subject  to  its  proper  place. 

12. — A  History  of  New  England.  From  the  Discovery  by  Europeans 
to  the  Bevoluiion  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Being  an  abridge- 
ment of  his  History  of  New  England  during  the  Stuart  Dynasty. 
By  John  Gorhah  Palfrey.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  xx.  408,  xii. 
426.   New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.     1866. 

The  Hiverside  Press  is  doing  most  excellent  service  to  the  re- 
public of  letters  in  the  series  of  standard  historical  works  it  is  send- 
ing forth.  It  gave  us  quite  recently  Punchard's  two  volumes  on 
Congregationalism,  of  the  value  of  which  we  can  hardly  speak  too 
highly.  Fronde's  incomparable  volumes  are  nearly  completed  ;  and 
here  we  have  two  volumes  exhibiting  all  the  unique  Riverside 
beauties,  and  comprising  a  history  of  profound  interest  and  value,  of 
which  we  can  only  say  now,  that  it  is  marked  by  all  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellences of  the  larger  work  of  which  it  is  an  abridgement,  much 
research,  elegant  scholarship,  and  a  happy  faculty  of  clear  and  con- 
cise delineation.     Perhaps  we  will  refer  to  it  again. 

13. — Only  a  Woman's  Heart.  By  Ada  Clare.  New  York :  M. 
Doolady.     1866. 

A  RATHER  cjever  combination  of  improbabilities  and  impossibil- 
ities ;  how  a  brilliant,  dreamy,  warm  hearted  girl,  and  a  fighting  girl 
withal,  literally  a  fighting  girl  among  her  school  mates,  was  a  re- 
former in  the  seminary,  banishing,  by  her  influence,  duplicity  and 
sundry  other  ignoble  qualities  ;  how  she  fell  in  love  with  an  actor, 
and  met  with  mortification,  and  despaired  and  hoped,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  him  at  last,  and  both  were  wrecked,  and  both  died  in  the 
boat  in  which  they  had  escaped  from  the  ship  ;  with  the  moral  tone 
good  on  the  whole. 

U.—Boehuch.    A  Novel.    New  York :  M.  Doolady.     1866. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  as  most  of  the  works  of  the  same  kind  al 
the  present  day.    Perhaps  it  is  better  than  most  of  them.    And  per- 
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baps  it  does  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  line  of  its  particular  ob- 
ject, which  isy  to  defend  secessionism,  a  forlorn  task^  We  entertain 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  novels  of  our  day.  Scott  and  Cooper  are 
severe  classics  in  comparison. 

15. — The  Maiden  and  Married  Life    of  Mary  Powell^  afterwards 

MisbresB  Milton.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shep- 

ard.     1866. 

This  is  a  delightful  little  volume.  We  thought  so  when  we  read  it 
years  ago,  and  the  feeling  is  only  intensified  after  a  second  perusal. 
The  quaint  and  simple  style,  the  antique  spelling,  and  the  old  time 
phraseology,  all  combine  to  carry  us  back  two  hundred  years  or 
more,  to  the  days  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  Roundhead,  and  what  is 
better  still,  to  the  days  of  John  Milton. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  and  in  addition  to  the 
public  events  touched  upon,  the  narrative  is  full  of  interest.  There 
is  always  a  strange  charm  in  anything  which  throws  light  on  the 
more  private  and  domestic  life  of  an  author,  or  any  one  who  has 
made  himself  famous,  and  so,  when,  in  the  ^'Joumall''  of  ''Sweet 
Moll"  we  see  Milton  at  home  and  surrounded  by  his  friends,  our  fas- 
cination is  complete. 

The  "younge  wife"  tells  us  of  "his  easie  Flow  of  Mirthe,  his 
Manners  unaffectedlie  cheerfulle,  his  Voice  musicall,  his  Person  beau- 
tifuU,  his  Habitt  gracefuU,  his  Ilospitalitie  naturall  to  him,  his  Purse, 
ounteiiance.  Time,  Trouble,  at  his  Friend's  Service,"  etc.  We  love 
to  see  him  ere  his  days  o£  darkness  envelop  him,  and  while  his  eyes 
yet  undimmed  follow  with  delight  the  "joyfiille  happy  wife"  calling 
her  pet  names  and  bidding  her  never  fear  about  her  housekeeping, 
"for",  he  says,  "if  I  find  thy  Weeklie  Bills  the  heavier,  'twill  be  but 
to  write  another  Book,  and  make  a  better  Bargain  for  it  than  I  did 
for  the  last." 

And  so  we  leave  the  Poet,  whose  sublime  strains  have  oftentime 
awed  and  thrilled  us,  feeling  nearer  to  him  than  ever  before. 

16. — History  of  the  Peace :  Being  a  History  of  England  from  1816  to 
1854.  With  an  Introduction,  1800  to  1815.  By  Habbiet  Mar- 
TiNEAU.  Vol.  IV.  pp.  xii.  665.  Boston:  Walker,  Fuller  & 
Company.     1866. 

This  last  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  least  valuable  of  Miss 
Martineau's  volumes.  It  embraces  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  from 
1835  to  1854.  The  fact  that  the  author  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
events  described,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  was  no  small  advan- 
tage.    This  is  apparent  in  the  enthusiasm  and  glow  of  her  pages. 
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She  delineates  with  graphic  power  all  the  important  incidents  of  the 
period,  political  and  social ;  and,  we  think,  where  there  was  room 
for  party  bias,  or  social  prejudice,  with  singular  impartiality  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  This  is  great  praise.  The  first  impression 
made,  in  glancing  over  the  contents  of  this  volume,  is  of  the  great 
importance  of  English  politics.  This  is  always  true.  No  single 
year  passes  that  is  not  characterized  by  the  discussion  of  some  ques- 
tion of  the  gravest  interest,  requiring  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  highest  and  most  matured  statesmanship.  Hence  the  same 
men  are  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  whole  generation ; 
the  Feels  and  Cobdens  and  Brights  and  Gladstones.  England  would 
as  soon  think  of  burning  her  ships  as  of  dispensing  with  the  services 
of  such  men.  And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  stern  necessity,  almost  of 
self-preservation,  more  than  of  British  constancy  that  a  man  may 
safely  enter  upon  a  career  of  politics  as  a  life-long  profession  ;  while 
with  us  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  peculiar  fickleness  of  ours,  so 
much  as  to  the  absence  of  questions  of  vast  moment,  involving  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  demanding  profound  statesmanship,  that  we  have 
been  so  ready  to  exchange  a  man  who  has  had  a  ten  years^  expe- 
rience for  one  who  has  had  no  experience  at  all.  Integrity  is  the 
quality  most  needed  in  our  politicians,  and  the  quality  hardest  to  be 
found.     When  our  ship  of  state  founders  it  will  be  for  lack  of  this. 

Miss  Martineau  commences  this  last  volume  with  an  account  of 
the  condition  of  Ireland  from  1835  to  1840 — ^bad  enough — and  a 
discussion  of  various  theories  which  were  confidently  propounded  as 
to  what  was  needed  for  the  regeneration  of  that  unhappy  country. 
She  disposes  of  most  of  these  theories,  but  we  doubt  if  she  reaches 
the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Mistakes  and  wrongs  on  the  part 
of  Britisl\  statesmen  there  doubtless  were,  but  the  grand  difficulty, 
and  which  must  have  been  utterly  insuperable  to  the  wisest  states- 
manship, was  popery  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  Poor  O'Connell !  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  men,  magnificent  to  look  at,  an  orator  of 
surpassing  eloquence,  and  wielding  an  almost  unlimited  influence 
with  his  countrymen,  who  believed  that  God  had  raised  him  up  to 
be  their  deliverer,  and  make  them  a  separate  and  great  nation,  yet 
destitute  of  a  single  particle  of  patriotisioi  or  honesty,  trained  up 
by  the  Jesuits,  a  most  wily  and  unscrupulous  Jesuit  himself;  talk- 
ing eloquently  and  even  with  tears,  of  justice  and  philanthropy,  and 
liberty  to  the  slave,  in  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere.  Yet  "a  middle- 
man, pocketing  three  times  as  much  rent  from  a  squalid  peasantry 
as  he  paid  to  the  head  landlord  ;  while  also  his  own  peasantry  were 
in  ^a  lost,  untutored,  aud  neglected  condition.' "  He  was  a  gigantic 
demagogue,  agitator  and  impostor.     He  gave  continual  uneasiness 
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and  alarm  to  every  English  administration  for  many  years,  and  de- 
luded and  mocked  his  miserable  fellow  Irishmen,  living  in  splendor 
all  the  while  on  the  money  which  they  gave  as  freely  as  we  have 
seen  money  given  in  our  own  country  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland 
during  the  months  that  are  past.  His  last  years  were  the  fitting 
close  of  such  a  life.  When  in  1843  he  got  up  his  series  of  ^'mon- 
ster meetings''  for  repeal,  culminating  with  that  at  Tara,  where  the 
attendance  was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  hundred  thousand 
to  two  millions,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  seriously  alarmed, 
finding  that  he  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he  could  neither  control 
nor  guide,  and  besought  his  countrymen  with  agony  to  abstain  from 
outrage  and  violence,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  from  the  ter- 
rible rising  tempest  by  aid  of  the  government  he  had  so  long  ma- 
ligned, when  by  proclamation  it  forbid  the  proposed  Sunday  monster 
meeting  at  Clontarf,  and  all  similar  assemblies.  The  apartments 
assigned  to  O'Connell  in  the  Richmond  Penitentiary  in  Dublin,  as  a 
conspirator,  were  very  different  from  the  palace  he  had  pretended  to 
dream  of  in  the  same  beautiful  city.  Still  worse,  if  possible,  than 
the  sentence  which  confined  him  to  prison,  was  the  decree  of  the 
Peers  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  and  opening  hij 
prison  doors,  because  it  deprived  him  of  a  martyr's  crown.  Thence- 
forward Daniel  O'Connell  was  a  broken  down,  dispirited,  miserable 
old  man.  We  saw  him  in  a  great  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  in  1846 
for  the  repeal  of  capital  punishment,  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  feeble  and 
haggard  and  bowed  down.  We  could  not  hear  a'  single  word  of  his 
brief  speech,  although  we  were  on  the  platform.  ^'  Fallen  like  Lu- 
cifer," we  said  within  ourself,  "never  to  rise  again."  The  next 
year  he  died  in  Rome,  having  grown  more  and  more  melancholy  to 
the  last,  harrassed  with  the  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  and  repeating 
anxiously  the  prayers  enjoined  by  his  confessor. 

We  would  gladly  dwell  on  the  many  matters  of  deep  interest  so 
ably  treated  in  this  volume ;  as  the  accession  of  that  interesting 
maiden  to  the  liritish  throne  just  as  she  had  attained  her  majority, 
with  the  universal  admiration  she  speedily  excited  by  her  many 
beautiful  and  queenly  qualities  ;  the  dreadful  famine  ;  the  great  anti- 
com-law  agitation,  with  its  grand  result,  total  repeal ;  the  brilliant 
career,  tragic  death,  and  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  etc.,  ejc. ; 
but  our  space  will  not  permit. 

On  one  important  point  we  are  compelled  to  difibr  with  the  author. 
Miss  Martineau  thinks  the  Dissenters  made  a  mistake  in  opposing 
and  defeating  the  education  clauses  of  Sir  James  Graham's  Factory 
Bill  in  1842.  We  think  otherwise.  That  England  was  sufi^ering 
badly  then,  and  is  sufiering  badly  still  for  lack  of  a  system  of  public 
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schools  is  most  true.  Bat  Sir  James  Graham's  Bill  was  so  framed 
as  to  pat  the  proposed  system  of  national  education  into  the  hands 
and  upder  the  control  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  church.  The 
clergy  of  that  narrow  and  intolerant  church  would  not  consent  to 
any  thing  else,  and  the  great  bodies  of  religious  dissenters,  the  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists  and  Methodists,  so  largely  composing  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  would  not  of  course  consent  to  a  system  which 
placed  the  edacation  of  their  own  children  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  priests  of  that  arrogant  State  church ;  and  so 
these  three  great  denominations  were  firmly  banded  together  in  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  measure  ;  holding  crowded  and  enthu- 
siastic meetings  in  every  section  of  the  land,  dissecting  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Bill  with  keenest  logic,  and  sending  earnest  petitions  to 
Parliament  that  it  might  not  pass.  Two  hundred  such  petitions 
were  presented  in  a  single  day,  including  one  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don having  fifly  five  thousand  names.  This  opposition  represented 
not  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  the  Dissenters,  as  Miss  Martineau 
would  have  us  think,  but  their  intelligence  and  self-respect,  and 
proper  regard  for  their  own  religious  principles.  Their  interest  in 
t  popular  education  has  been  indicated  by  the  very  large  aggregate 
sum  they  have  raised  by  voluntary  contribution  every  year  since  for 
the  maintenance  of^day  schools  in  connection  with  their  own  places 
of  worship,  or  else  under  the  united  direction  of  all  three  denomina- 
tions. Is  it  quite  a  demonstrated  point  that  our  own  system  of  pub- 
lic education  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  provisions  and  its  actual 
working?  We  think  not.  Some  of  us  remember  the  day  wh€» 
Christianity  had  more  than  a  nominal  place  in  our  common  schools. 
Great  is  the  change,  and  our  children  suffer  loss. 

17. — The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled;  or  Popery  Unfolded  and 
Befuted^  and  its  destination  shown  in  the  light  of  Prophetic  Scrip- 
tures^ in  Seven  Discourses.  By  Chandler  Curtis.  12mo.  pp 
417.    Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.    1866. 

There  are  not  enough  of  this  kind  of  books,  nor  are  they  suf- 
ficiently read.  When  Roman  Catholic  votes  are  courted  by  dema- 
gogues, and  city  officials  grace  papal  ceremonies,  and  city  author- 
ities confer  special  and  exclusive  and  astonishing  favors  on  Roman- 
ists, it  is  time  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  that  'Moeth  already 
work,"  was  unveiled.  Very  few  know  the  arrogant  claims,  the 
false  documents,  the  idolatrous  worship,  the  Jesuitical  craft,  the 
bloody  intolerance,  of  this  denomination.  With  no  change  of  prin- 
ciples, but  only  of  policy,  from  age  to  age,  and  ready  always  to  re- 
peat the  past  when  it  will  be  safe,  never  discovering  an  error  in  her- 
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self,  nor  a  truth  oat  of  herself,  the  same  to-daj  as  a  thousand  years 
ago,  her  history  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  history  and  top- 
ically. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  done  his  work  well.  It  shows  extended  and  care- 
ful research,  and  is  as  thoroughly  sustained  by  quoted  Romanist 
authorities  as  a  papist  could  wish  such  awful  sayings  and  doings  to 
be.  Some  may  suppose  the  position  and  doctrines  and  practices 
ascribed  here  to  the  papists  are  ancient  only  and  obsolete.  To  re- 
move the  error  of  such,  Mr.  Curtis  would  have  done  well  to  use 
more  freely  modem  and  papal  authorities,  such  as :  HeU  Opened^ 
Dean  Alford's  Bomanism  at  Bome^  Tuberville's  Abridgement  of 
Christian  Doctrine^  The  Grounds  of  Gaiholic  Doctrine^  Purgatory 
Opened^  or  The  Month  of  November y  Borne  Pagan  and  Papain  Perccy's 
Bomanism  aJt  Bome^  Mendham's  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church  of 
Bomey  Cotton's  Bhemes  and  Doway^  and  many  of  the  juvenile  and 
Sabbath  School  Text  Books  that  may  be  found  in  abundance  in  any 
Catholic  bookstore'. 

Authorities  of  this  kind,  modern,  in  present  use,  and  abundant, 
would  convince  the  most  doubtful  that  the  leopard  has  not  changed 
his  spots  since  the  days  of  the  Leos  and  Innocents  of  bloody  and 
vicious  memory. 

18. — The  Scripture  Law  of  Divorce,  By  Alyah  Hovet,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution.   Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1866. 

It  was  full  time  to  write  out  the  Law  of  the  Lord  on  this  subject 
when  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  one  session  lately  had 
forty  two  divorce  cases.  This  is  but  an  index  to  very  common  facts, 
showing  a  state  of  things  in  domestic  relations  sorrowful  and  alarm- 
ing in  the  extreme.  If  we  can  not  preserve  the  family,  we  can  not 
preserve  a  society  better  than  the  Parisian,  and  if  divorce  is  allowed 
to  be  so  easy  and  common  we  can  not  preserve  the  family.  On  a  • 
question  so  high  in  the  scale  of  morals  it  seems  eminently  fitting 
that  the  Bible,  among  us,  should  be  the  umpire  and  last  source  of 
appeal.  Dr.  Hovey  shows  with  perfect  clearness  that  the  Scriptures 
allow  conjugal  infidelity  alone  to  be  ground  for  divorce.  By  what 
reasoning  and  pleading  human  law  repeals,  supplements  or  varies 
this  one  law  of  God,  we  are  not  well  informed,  but  in  the  Christian 
simplicity  of  our  submission  to  divine  teachings,  we  presume  men 
have  no  authority  whatever  to  do  it.  God  allows  separation,. but  no 
marrying  again  while  one  of  the  original  parties  survives,  unless 
they  have  been  separated  and  divorced  for  adultery,  and  then  only 
to  the  innocent  party.    This  treatise  is  admirable  in  design,  method 
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and  execution.  It  has  the  additional  worth  of  being,  in  a  sense,  a 
Result  of  Council  ecclesiastical,  convened  to  give  an  opinion  on  an 
actual  case,  where  a  church-member  had  married  a  person  divorced 
for  other  cause  than  the  scriptural  one. 

'19. — SJMkespear^s  Ddineatio'M  of  Insanity^  Imbecility  aud  Suicide. 
1^  A.  O.  E^ELLOQO,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Fhjsician,  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Utica,  N.  Y.    New  York :     Hurd  &  Houghton.     1866, 

Like  Jacob's  well  at  Sychar,  Shakespeare  is  a  fountain  from  which 
successive  generations  draw,  and  constantly  what  is  fresh  and  new. 
The  study  and  the  volumes  suggested  and  worked  up  by  the  stimulus 
of  this  old  author  are  a  perfect  wonder. 

The  three  essays  composing  this  neat  volume  originally  appeared 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Inmnity^  and  are  now  a  reprint  im- 
proved. They  are  well  executed  by  a  great  admirer  of  him  of  Avon, 
having  been  written  by  one  adapted  by  profession  and  circumstances 
to  study  this  class  of  Shakespeare's  characters.  For  a  topical  read- 
ing of  the  great^drainatist,  these  would  be  eminently  serviceable, while 
they  show  how  carefully  and  widely iind  in^  advance  of  the  physiol- 
ogists of  his  day,  Shakespeare  had  observed  and  studied  man  in  the 
three  points  of  the  Essay. 

20. — The  Christianas  Daily  Treasury,  •  A  Religious  Exercise  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.  By  Ebekezbr  Temple,  author  of  '^The 
Domestic  Altar,"  etc.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1866. 

These  four  hundred  and  thirty  two  pages  give  a  little  more  than 
one  to  each  day  of  the  year  in  the  brief,  suggestive,  scriptural  and 
godly  passages  that  every  Christian  needs.  The  topics  are  prac-  * 
tical  and  of  a  wide  range,and  the  entire  spirit  of  the  book  is  devout, 
and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  invalid  and  aged  Christian,  and  to 
him  whom  business  hurries  with  incessant  cares,  and  deprives  of 
full  readings  and  meditations. 

21. — History  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Part  11.  From  Samuel  to  the 
Captivity.  By  Arthur  Penrhtn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1866. 

•  This  is  the  second  series  of  Dr.  Stanley's  attempt  to  popularize 
biblical  history.  The  same  brilliant  qualities  of  style,  the  same  dis- 
regard of  the  literal  statements  of  the  sacred  record,  the  same  genial 
and  liberal  spirit  toward  extreme  views,  whether  true  or  false,  char- 
acterize this,  as  the  preceding  volume.  We  think  such  treatment  of 
biblical  subjects  does  some  minds  mischief,  and  some  minds  good. 
Which  result  preponderates,  we  hardly  know.    We  fear,  the  first. 
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It  is  dangerons  to  shake  hnman  confidence  in  the  exact  truthfulness 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible.  And,  yet,  the  lifelikeness  of  these 
volumes  must  give  to  the  study  of  biblical  subjects  new  fascination, 
while  they  certainly  impart  much  useful  information. 

22. — Revolution  and  Reconstruction,  Two  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  College.  By  Joel  Pabker,  Rojall  Pro- 
fessor.    New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton.     1866. 

The  eminent  author,  in  his  regular  course  of  Lectures  on  Cod- 
Btitutional  Law,  here  discusses  the  profound  and  agitating  questions 
of  secession  and  the  rebellion;  State  sovereignty;  confederation 
and  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union  ;  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  powers  exercised  therein ;  counter  revolution  and  re- 
construction or  restoration  ;  the  power  of  the  Constitution  in  bring- 
ing about  peace  ;  the  status  of  the  rebel  States  after  the  war  ;  organic 
changes  in  our  government  achieved,  in  progress  or  contemplated ; 
military  necessity  and  law  in  their  relations  to  civil  law ;  treason 
and  its  punishment ;  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment in  each  State,  etc. 

To  the  discussion  of  these  topics  Judge  Parker  brings  rich  re- 
sources from  colonial  and  ante-revolutionary  times,  the  eras  of  the 
Confederation  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  together  with 
its  interpretation  by  the  framers  and  first  executors.  We  find  here 
a  very  scholarly,  dignified  and  genial  treatment  of  these  grave  ques- 
tions, the  manner  being  worthy  the  chair  from  whence  they  emanate. 

23. — Hope  for  the  Hopeless,  An  Autobiography  of  John  Vine  Hall. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.  B.,  of  Surrey  Chapel, 
London.     12mo.  pp.  264.     New  York :  American  Tract  Society. 

This  is  a  genuine  autobiography  of  a  most  remarkable  sinner  and 
Christian.  If  one  wishes  stirring  incidents,  romance,  narrow  es* 
capes,  heroism,  slavery,  emancipation,  sin  and  grace,  battles,  victory 
alternating,  working,  watching,  triumph  and  glory,  all  in  one  ^^hero 
of  the  story,"  this  is  the  book  for  him.  It  has  sentiment  enough  for 
the  most  ardent,  and  what  is  specially  to  be  regarded  is,  that  all  the 
thrilling  interest  of  the  volume  grows  out  of  facts  in  the  life  of  a  real 
man.  We  see  little  need  for  writing  romances  when  such  life-ma- 
terial may  be  had,  or  for  reading  them,  while  such  books  remain 
unread. 

This  is  a  volume  for  temperance  men  to  read  and  study.  It  is 
full  of  hints,  encouragement,  example,  and  stimulus  for  them. 
Fallen  mournfully  himself,  renewed  by  amazing  grace,  and  made 
an  eminently  useful  servant  of  God,  Mr.  Hall  was  every  way  a  rare 
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man.    The  contents  of  the  third  chapter  will  sell  the  book  to  almost 
any  one : 

"Temptation  resbted.  Sermon  by  Dr.  Adam  Clark.  Return  to  Maid- 
stone. Relapse.  Power  of  tenderness.  The  verge  of  despair.  Alterna- 
tions of  success  and  failure.  A  ray  of  hope.  Hope;  help;  defeat.  Des- 
perate resolve.  Falling  and  repenting.  Fallen  again.  Rivers  of  tears. 
Spirituous  liquors  abandoned.  Strength  and  joy.  Liberation.  Divine 
grace  large  and  free.  Family  worship.  Porter  dangerous ;  abandoned. 
The  last  leaven  rejected.    Sad  remembrances.^ 

24. — The  Gross  *n  the  Cell.    Boston :  American  Tract  Society,  28 
Cornhill. 

Dr.  Adams  writes  remarkable  books.  This  is  one  of  them.  It 
is  the  story  of  his  successful  attempt  to  reach  the  heart  of  a  harden- 
ed criminal,  awaiting  execution  for  murder.  It  is  as  interesting  as 
a  treatise  on  theology.  No  book  could  be  better  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  inquirer,  whether  in  a  cell  or  out  of  it.  We  are  glad 
that  copies  of  it  have  already  been  placed  in  the  Charlestown  State 
Prison,  and  wish  that  the  same  step  might  be  taken  with  regard  to 
all  our  public  institutions  for  criminals. 

25. — ^MisoELLAKEOus.  The  Presbyterian  Board  is  abundant  in 
its  excellent  issues,  some  of  the  larger  of  which  we  notice  elsewhere. 
We  here  add  the  following :  Robert  and  Daisy ^  Dick  Mason^  Boh 
Walker,  The  Power  of  Gentleness,  Chace  Dermott,  The  Sunny  Moun- 
tain, Minna  Croswell,  The  Evil  Tongue. 


ARTICLE  XI. 
THE  ROUND  TABLE. 


Ak  Orthodox  Conoregatiokal  Quarterly.  Every  denomina^ 
lion  of  national  extent  and  designs  needs  its  Quarterly.  Indeed  it 
is  quite  indispensable,  not  -  only  for  denominational  growth,  but  for 
all  those  varied  ntterances  of  the  Christian  scholar,  when  he  would 
affect  widely  the  more  cnltivated  on  questions  in  theology  and 
morals,  civil  and  social  life,  literature  and  the  practical  topics  of  the 
day.  We  esteem  it  a  favoring  providence,  therefore,  that  we  had 
one  for  our  own  denomination,  established  and  well  under  way, 
when  our  National  Conncil  gave  a  harmony,  unity  and  oneness  of 
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work  to  our  Congregational  body.  We  were  ready  and  waiting  for 
its  programme,  and,  in  truth,  were  already  working  out  the  two 
leading  items  in  it,  creed  and  polity.  We  took  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  seeing  that  our  doctrinal  basis,  the  Westminster  Assembly's 
Catechism,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  unanimously,  with  a  single 
dissent.  This  was  all  we  wished  or  hoped  for,  and  more  than  many 
expected  firom  that  national  body,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine. 

Instead  of  finding  ourselves  a  ^ ^clique,"  we  found  that  we  had 
been,  as  we  design  always  to  be,  the  defenders  of  the  faith  of  that 
greatest  representative  body  of  Congregationalism.  We  are  happy 
to  appeal  to  our  six  years'  published  labors  to  show  that  in  no  import- 
ant item  of  faith  or  polity  have  we  differed  from  that  national  plat- 
form, and  they  who  may  call  us  a  ^'clique"  show  that  themselves 
are  not  on  the  platform  with  us  and  the  Council.  They  are  the 
^'clique,"  and  we  are  of  the  Congregational  nation.  We  can  not 
now  be  partizans  if  we  would,  for  we  are  with  the  great  whole. 
Erroneous  and  unfortunate  impressions  have  been  made  concerning 
us  to  the  contrary,  but  our  work  is  disproving  and  destroying  them, 
and  never  faster  than  during  the  year  past. 

Our  pages  have  always  been  open  to  the  expounders  and  defend- 
ers of  our  denominational  faith,  and  we  have  been  happy  to  number 
not  a  few  among  our  contributors,  whose  philosophy  and  terminology 
we  would  not  ourselves  use,  but  whom  we  welcomed  as  holding  and 
defending  the  same  great  truths  with  us,  '^  for  substance  of  doc- 
trine." And  we  feel  like  enlarging  this  liberty  of  expression  among 
our  writers,  since  we  have  seen  our  National  Council  declare  our 
fundamental  unity  by  accepting  so  cordially  those  ancient  and  well- 
understood  symbols  of  our  order. 

Desires  have  sometimes  been  expressed  that  our  editing  board 
might  be  enlarged  or  changed  to  allow  a  fuller  representation  to  the 
faithof  our  church.  We  acknowledge  the  tribute  of  respect  paid 
in  these  desires,  and  would  cordially  reciprocate  them,  if  we  could 
discover  any  part  of  our  national  creed  that  our  Prospectus  does 
not  cover.  Of  course  we  have  not  yet  published  a  complete  system 
of  theology,  with  all  its  philosophies,  defenses  and  illustrations,  but 
we  will  gladly  add  any  contributions  that  will  farther  unfold  and 
approbate  the  declared  faith  of  the  Council.  We  would  not  wish  to 
be  instrumental  of  weakening,  or  even  attacking  that  faith ;  and  for 
any  in  or  out  of  our  denomination  wishing  to  publish  a  different 
faith  and  order  there  are  other  and  able  Quarterlies.  The  very  wide 
range  allowed  by  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and  the  New  Englander^  pe* 
riodicals,  in  a  sense,  of  our  own,  makes  it  unnecessary,  as  we 
think  it  undesirable,  to  extend  our  limits  to  articles  not  consonane 
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with  our  doctrine  and  order  as  a  denomination.  We  are  too  strongly 
Congregational  for  that. 

Moreover,  we  wish  to  ignore,  and  if  possible  make  obsolete  these 
questions  of  schools  by  unifying  our  denomination,  as  the  work  was 
so  auspiciously  begun  last  year.  But  assuming  the  existence  of 
divisions,  and  installing  them  confessedly  in  editorial  chairs  at  ihi^ 
same  board,  might  have  the  effect  of  inaugurating  a  strife  formally ; 
while  the  veto  power  by  either  party  over  articles  might  strike  out 
on  both  sides  the  spirit  and  expression  that,  innocently  blended, 
could  alone  give  worth  and  life  to  a  Review. 

Such  a  change  would  no  doubt  much  increase  the  editorial  power, 
were  it  made  for  either  of  the  Quarterlies  mentioned,  or  for  our  re- 
ligious newspapers,  but  either  enterprise  can  judge  whether  ihi^ 
change  would  be  desirable  and  profitable  for  its  own  aims  and  ends 
as  a  publication.  We  know  men  not  a  few,  who,  were  schools 
mentioned,  would  not  class  with  us,  whose  coworkiugwe  could  re- 
joice in  and  feel  honored  by  it,  and  we  would  gladly  help  their  pens 
to  work  out  with  us  the  common  enterprise  of  our  denomination. 
Our  views  and  measures  are  catholic,  not  clannish,  and  so  are  our 
feelings  and  sympathies.  The  interests  of  Congregationalism  are 
our  interests,  and  we  feel  that  we  may  justly  ask  and  expect  the 
good  will  and  patronage  of  the  brotherhood;  and  whoever  will 
make  the  Boston  Beview  any  better  as  the  Quarterly  of  our  denomi- 
nation, we  will  welcome  as  the  friends  of  our  Puritan  faith  and 
polity. 

Frogbessive  Criticism.  The  latest  word,  in  Grerman  anti- 
Christian  criticism,  gives  up  the  position  of  the  Tubingen  school — 
that  the  Gospels,  and  many  of  the  Epistles  were  constructed  some 
two  hundred  years  after  Christ,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  Pauline 
and  Petrine  sections  of  the  church ;  also,  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss — that  the  supematuralism  of  Christianity  grew  up  in  a  later 
age,  out  of  nebulous  tradition,  by  an  exaggerating  superstitious  ten- 
dency, but  without  a  design  to  deceive.  The  proofs  of  the  early  date 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  as  well  as  the  synoptical  Evangelists,  are  grow- 
ing too  clear  to  allow  these  theories  of  their  late  origin,  except  by  the 
most  violent  ignoring  of  convincing  evidence. 

Both  of  the  above  theories  might  exempt  our  Lord  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  from  the  charge  of  perverting  truth,  of  manufacturing 
facts,  for  a  purpose ;  by  throwing  the  authorship  of  the  New  Testa- 
meNt,  for  the  most  part,  into  perhaps  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
But  now  that  this  ground  is  slipping  away  from  under  its  occupants, 
and  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  allow  the  early  date  of  these  writings, 
nothing  is  left  to  the  critics  but  to  accuse  either  the  apostles  or 
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Christ,  or  both  parties,  of  wilfully  and  fraudulently  tampering  with 
history.  The  tendency  seems  to  be,  to  exempt  the  first  Christians 
from  this  falseness  at  the  expense  of  their  Master.  Strauss,  Benan 
and  others  distinctly  accuse  Christ  of  planning  a  deception  concern- 
ing his  own  nature,  works,  mission,  and  of  palming  this  off  upon 
his  earli^t  followers,  that  they  might  propagate  this  delusion  among 
others,  and  hand  it  down  the  ages,  which  thing  they  did  in  ignorant, 
honest  credulity. 

This  is  a  plain  issue  which  men  are  free  to  make  who  dare  do  it ; 
but  they  should  be  consistent  in  their  statements  of  so  grave  an  in- 
dictment, which  they  by  no  means  are.  For  example :  In  their  ac- 
cusations and  concessions  respecting  Jesus,  we  have  these  violent 
contradictions.  ''Jesus,"  says  Strauss  in  his  latest  book,  ''has  devel- 
oped purely  and  fiiUy  all  that  relates  to  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbor."  The  admission  is  frequent  and  ample  that,  morally  and 
religiously,  he  distanced  all  comparison  with  his  contemporaries. 
Yet,  in  his  account  of  his  own  nature,  and  in  the  eschatology  which 
he  taught,  particularly  as  to  his  own  oflBce  of  final  Judge  of  men, 
Christ  is  charged  with  an  unjustifiable  and  utterly  groundless  self- 
flattery,  with  exalting  himself  above  all  mankind  in  a  way  equiv- 
alent to  claiming  divine  powers,  prerogatives,  honors,  thus  showing 
himself  to  be  proud,  self-ignorant,  presumptuous.  "So  we  have," 
writes  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  in  a  recent  paper  in  the  Contemporary  Be- 
view^  "that  monstrous  compound  being  composed  of  self-exaltation 
and  the  purest  love  to  God  and  man — a  liar  and  a  sacrilegious 
criminal,  who  took  on  himself  to  build  up  a  kingdom  of  God,  after 
having  overturned  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within 
himself:"  a  miracle  this — "greater  and  more  unnatural  than  all 
the  miracles  in  the  New  Testament." 

A  criticism  which  involves  itself  in  such  glaring  self-contradictions 
must  be  false.  It  is  an  excellent  sign  of  hope  that  the  unchristian 
dogmatism  of  the  age  is  becoming  so  undisguisedly  anti-christian 
and  self-exploding.  As  a  most  natural  result,  the  sceptical  writers 
of  Europe  are  fast  losing  their  hold  on  minds  which  wish  to  retain 
any  honesty  and  self-respect  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  This  "last  word"  of  the  infidel  leaders  is  not 
the  true  philosophy  of  that  event.  It  can  not  be,  as  any  sensible 
person  must  see.  All  other  explanations  of  it,  then,  having  been 
tried  and  abandoned,  what  remains  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  historic  Christ,  as  given  of  God  to  the  fathers,  and 
as  held  by  the  church  universal  in  all  subsequent  time  ? 
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Paganism  Again.  In  an  article  on  '^Character/'  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  BevieWy  Mr.  Waldo  Emerson  comes  for- 
ward with  a  distinct  plea  for  a  return  to  Paganism  as  a  better  guide 
to  salvation  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Arguing  that  the 
latent  and  active  forces  inhering  in  individual  character  are  the  only 
reliable  renovating  power  in  society,  he  makes  his  complimentary 
bow  to  "Jesus"  as  a  high  type  of  this — "Jesus  has  immense  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  mankind'* ;  but  immediately  takes  his  dis'ciples 
to  task  for  an  admiration  of  him  which  runs  away  with  their 
respect  for  the  souls  of  men,  and  "hampers  us  with  limitations  of 
person  and  text."  That  is,  instead  of  simply  telling  the  story  of 
their  leader,  they  presume  to  weave  into  this  the  claims  of  a  man- 
datory religion,  which  "inclines  the  manly  reader  to  lay  down  the 
New  Testament  to  take  up  the  Pagan  philosophers."  Not  that 
these  are  intrinsically  better,  only  they  spare  the  pride  of  the 
"manly  reader"  ;  of  course,  this  must  be  the  "chief  end"  of  a  true 
religious  system,  for  is  not  man  as  divine  as  diety  itself,  is  he  not 
God  coming  into  consciousness?  These  Pagan  ethics  "do  not 
invade  his  freedom ;  because  they  are  only  suggestions,  whilst  the 
other  adds  the  inadmissible  claim  of  positive  authority— of  an  ex- 
ternal command,  where  command  cannot  be."  Oh  no  I  Man  and. 
God  are  joint  partners  in  this  firm,  according  to  the  Concord  gospel, 
and  why  should  one  undertake  to  "command  the  other"?  Is  not  the 
"manly"  as  godlike  as  the  divine?  So,  by  reason  of  this  churchly 
excrescence  of  a  direct  religious  commandment,  the  New  Testament 
loses  "the  claim"  which  is  so  attractive  in  "the  Pagan  moralists," 
namely,  "of  suggestion,  the  claim  of  poetry,  of^  mere  truth." 
Now  the  world,  thicks  Mr.  Emerson,  needs  all  the  "mere  truth" 
which  is  in  and  about  it ;  therefore,  the  Bible  must  be  freed  from  its 
authoritative  incumbrances  so  ad  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the 
heathen  sages  :  "and  the  oifice  of  this  age  is  to  put  all  these  writ- 
ings on  the  eternal  footing  of  equality  of  origin  in  the  instincts  of 
the  human  mind." 

This  seems  to  be  the  Idst  response  of  the  modern  Delphi.  Our 
principal  wonder  concerning  it  is,  that  it  should  have  found  utter- 
ance through  the  pages  of  a  Quarterly,  which  we  have  supposed 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  organ  of  matters  pertaining  to  re 
ligion,  but  rather  an  exponent  of  North  American  literature,  in  the 
general  and  unsectarian  meaning  of  that  term.  If  our  venerable 
contemporary  is  henceforth  to  be  the  propagandist  of  a  revamped 
Paganism,  we  have  no  objections,  provided  it  will  issue  a  new  pros- 
pectus accordingly.  So  much  of  a  manifesto  of  its  counter  conver- 
sion would  seem  to  be  demanded  even  by  the  morality  of  a  respect- 
able deism. 
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Splittino  Hairs,  Gibbon  has  a  characteristic  sneer  at  the 
I^icene  distinction  which  marked  the  radical  and  infinite  difiference 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians.  ^'The  profiane  of  every  age 
have  derided  the  furious  contests  which  the  difference  of  a  single 
dipthong  excited  between  the  Homooosians  and  the  Homoiousians*" 
But  the  change  to  an  iota  here  robs  Christ  of  his  divinity,  the  world 
of  an  atonement  and  redemption,  and  Christianity  of  any  valuable  pe* 
culiarity  and  vitality.  ^'The  difference  of  a  single  dipthong*'  results 
in  the  difference  between  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Theodore  Parker, 
as  theologians,  and  between  the  evangelical  and  the  liberal  system  of 
faith  as  seen  to-day.  It  was  quite  a  hair  to  split,  and  indifferent 
men,  and  dull,  narrow  minds,  would  naturally  deride  the  struggle 
over  an  iota. 

It  is  so  yet.  The  untutored  and  short  sighted  make  light  of  great 
issues  because  made  in  small  compass.  They  can  not  see  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  that  Gibraltar  covers,  or  foresee  the  harvest, 
shaking  like  Lebanon,  in  the  handful  of  corn.  They  call  it  a  wran- 
gle over  words  and  phrases  only,  with  no  real  difierence.  A  dis- 
tinction between  depravity  of  nature  and  of  action  is  unmeaning  and 
indifferent  to  them :  whether  God  or  man  is  supposed  to  make  the 
soul  holy,  is  of  little  account  in  their  estimation,  if  only  the  man  be 
holy. 

All  delicate,  interior,  primal  distinctions  are  mere  hair-splitting 
to  them,  though  in  these  distinctions  the  student  in  history  and  phi- 
losophy sees  systems  ioto  co&lo  apart. 

It  has  been  fashionable,  and  still  is,  though  decreasingly  so  since 
it  reflects  such**  discredit  on  one's  acumen  or  sincerity,  to  call  much 
theological  discussion  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  Not  being  able 
to  go  back  to  the  intricate  sources  where  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
ism  diverge  and  found  themselves  separately,  they  turn  from  the  dis- 
cussion petulant,  or  reply  to  the  arguments  with  a  ^mile  and  a 
sneer,  as  if  it  were  small  'work  for  Christian  men.  It  is  as  if 
f  hey  should  laugh  at  budding  the  seedlings  of  a  year  old,  and  say 
that  real  men  would  give  their  strength  and  grafting  to  full  grown 
trees. 

It  muy  be  very  reasonable,  at  least  natural,  that  men  accustomed 
mostly  to  cleavers  and  pit-saws,  should  call  all  nice  work,  as  in 
making  microscopes  and  chronometers,  hair-splitting.  But  scholarly 
and  profound  men,  giving  their  strength  to  the  vital  interests  of 
Christ's  church,  and  seeing  her  through  the  ages  of  a  varied  ex- 
perience, win  do  their  noble  work  by  guarding  her  creed  and  life 
against  the  iotas  of  heresy  and  apostasy. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
POPULAR  EVANGELIZATION. 

Many  of  the  churches  have  just  passed  through  revivals  of 
wonderful  interest  and  power.  God  has  been  teaching  us  as 
he  does  not  teach  his  church  once  in  a  century.  We  have  a 
word  to  say  concerning  the  preaching  and  the  preachers  that 
God  appoints »  and  the  world  demands.  It  seems  to  us  that 
we  have  drifted  away  firom  the  New  Testament  models,  and 
need  to  come  back,  if  we  would  realize  the  highest  results  of 
the  Word.  Our  theme,  in  general  terms,  is  that  God  is  to 
convert  men  through  men.  If  his  word  is  *the  instrument, 
sanctified  souls,  under  him,  are  his-  chief  agents  in  wielding  it. 
Both  are  defined  and  put  in  their  true  relation  in  our  Saviour's 
ascension  command  to  the  church :  ''Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;  he  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved,  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  A 
living  church,  in  connection  with  the  living  word,  is  God's  ap- 
pointment to  save  the  world. 

Our  inquiry  then  is,  how  is  such  a  church  to  use  such  a  word 
to  accomplish  its  destined  result?  Our  Lord's  answer  must  be 
the  true  one,  namely,  preaching. 

This  is  God's  appointment,  and  nothing  else  can  stand  in  its 
stead.  ''By  the  foolishness  of  preaching  he  is  pleased  to  save 
them  that  believe."  How  much  is  included  in  this  must  be 
determined  by  the  Scriptures  themselves.     And>  we  can  hardly 
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suppose  that  the  Saviour  used  two  separate  words  in  relation  to 
this  subject  without  design,  the  pne  signifying  to  herald,  the 
other  to  disciple.  The  two  combined  seem  to  render  legitimate 
whatever  is  needful  to  bring  the  Gospel  in  its  entireness,  and  in 
all  the  elements  of  its  power,  upon  the  soul.  In  heralding,  the 
office  of  the  voice  is  recognized  in  educating,  magnetizing  and 
moving  the  human  mind,  while  in  discipling,  we  have  a  broader 
term,  covering  aU  other  influences,  whether  of  word  or  deed, 
of  life  or  death,  which  may  carry  the  heart  over  to  Christ. 
Preaching,  then,  in  its  broadest  sense,  we  believe,  is  a  trne 
exhibition  of  the  Gospel,  either  spoken,  or  acted.  He  preaches 
the  Gospel  who  so  presents  it,  in  spoken  discourse,  that  other 
minds  see  and  feel  its  power,  and  he  as  truly  preaches  it  who  so 
lives  it  that  his  life  is  a  living  epistle  of  its  truth  and  glory. 
The  essential  idea  of  preaching  is  the  communication  of  divine 
truth  to  the  minds  of  men ;  and  any  channel  is  legitimate, 
through  which  that  truth  can  be  introduced  to  a  human  soul. 
Truth  is  the  instrument  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  Spirit  ever  exerts  any 
influence  on  the  mind  of  man  except  through  the  truth.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  preaching.  And  hence  the  reason  why  God 
has  committed  this  treasure  to  earthem  vessels,  that  the  divin- 
ity of  it  may  be  ioiore  manifest,  and  its  living  power  be  more 
felt,  and  decisive.  Unless  we  mistake,  our  analysis  of  preach- 
ing has  been  exceptionable.  We  have  distinguished  between  its 
human  side  and  its  divine  side.  But  the  grounds  of  this  dis- 
tinction are  rather  apparent  than  real.  Wherein  is  the  voice  of 
the  preacher,  who  speaks  as  the  Spirit  gives  him  utterance,  less 
the.  voice  of  God,  than  the  Word  itself  which  he  expounds? 
How  then  does  it  result,  that  preaching,  in  its  true  extent  and 
idea,  is  not  wholly  a  divine  procedure?  Grant  that  human 
organs  are  employed  in  its  service ;  if  they  are  chosen  of  God, 
and  consecrated  by  heavenly  grace,  do  they  not  convey  divine 
treasures  to  a  dying  world  ?  If  God  works  through  men  to 
save  men,  is  tlie  work  any  the  less  divine  for  the  instrument 
which  he  employs.  The  course  of  history,  throughout,  shows 
that  all  God's  gracious  works,  in  this  world,  have  been  wrought 
through  human  agents.  Prophet,  psalmist,  apostle,  and  saint, 
have  been  the  agencies  through  which  he  has  taught  and  acted. 
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He  has  revealed  himself  to  man  in  man,  m  a  deeper  and  more 
tender  significance,  than  in  all  suns  and  stars.  He  has  spoken 
through  the  human  voice,  looked  with  unutterable  love  and 
pity  through  the  human  eye,  and  worn  the  human  form  as  an 
"Isis  vail  to  his  divinity,"  for  the  suffering  of  death.  We  do 
not  say  that  Qod  has  touched  the  lips  of  his  preachers,  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  did  the  lips  of  seer  and  evangelist,  or  that  he 
dwells  in  every  sanctified  body  as  he  did  in  the  Son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  he  is  with  them,  and  in 
them  in  a  sense  as  vital  and  real. 

The  mightiest  force  in  human  society  is  personal  influence, 
the  power  of  soul  on  soul.  Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we 
have  no  gauge  to  take  its  measure.  The  eye,  and  the  voice, 
and  the  form,  instinct  with  the  living  soul,  wield  forces  which 
have  enchained  assemblies,  put  continents  in  commotion,  and 
marshalled  nations  for  the  day  of  battle. 

Instances  of  this  are  the  glory  of  history.  It  is  sufiScient  to 
name  Mohammed,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  Buonaparte. 
They  had  the  power  so  to  difluse,  so  to  impart  themselves  to 
other  minds,  as  to  master  and  wield  them  at  pleasure.  And 
this  is  the  power  of  all  superior  minds,  and  the  nature  of  all 
personal  influence.  Such  a  power  God  has  used,  and  is  yet  to 
use  more  largely  in  his  service.  In  the  higher  life  yet  to  be 
attained,  this  is  the  power  that  shall  muster  the  hosts  of  God, 
and  lead  them  to  the  battle. 

When  God  has  designed  to  introduce  a  new  force  into 
society,  he  has  made  his  man  for  the  time,  and  endowed  him 
with  the  power  to  lead  other  minds,  as  the  ^^moon  leads  the 
tidal  wave  of  tUS^  sea."  The  secret  of  this  power  is  not  so 
much  in  orations  spoken  and  poems  written,  perhaps,  as  in 
orations  lived  and  poems  acted.  He  who  possesses  it,  has  a 
power  to  breathe  himself  into  other  hearts,  to  inoculate  other 
spirits  with  his  own,  to  reach  the  springs  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion, and  touch  them  to  his  own  souPs  issues.  To  such  a  man, 
the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the  living  presence, 
are  the  soul's  signs,  and  symbols,  and  mediums.  We  need 
only  to  conceive  the  time  when  it  shall  please  God  to  commit 
to  the  church,  as  a  body,  the.  power  which  he  has  entrusted  to  a 
few  individuals  to  bring  before  the  mind  such  moral  fermentas 
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never  heaved  the  planet  before.  Commit  to  the  millions  of  our 
Christendom  the  fire,  and  love,  and  consecration,  which  filled 
the  bosom  of  David,  and  made  the  martyrs,  and  you  have  a 
power  which  nothing  evil  could  withstand,  a  spirit,  before 
which  wickedness  would  vanish  like  stubble  in  the  flame. 

We  want  preachers,  then,  not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but 
preachers  full  of  the  Holy  Gho^t,  and  with  a  power  to  breathe 
out  his  influences  into  other  souls.  A  preacher,  to  answer  the 
ends  of  preaching,  must  have,  in  some  sense,  a  power  of  self- 
impartation.  If  he  carries  heavenly  treasures,  others  will  be 
enriched  by  them  only  as  he  has  power  to  communicate  them. 
Hence,  after  a  personal  experience  of  the  truth,  he  needs  a 
yoice  and  an  eye  trained  to  utter  all  the  soul's  thoughts,  and 
sympathies,  and  emotions.  Without  this  he  is  like  a  dumb 
man  trying  to  voice  his  feelings.  In  a  system,  therefore,  which 
is  mainly  to  accomplish  its  ends  by  souls  acting  on  souls,  whidi 
needs,  as  well  for  proclamation  as  for  illustration,  men  who 
have  experienced  its  renovating  influence,  and  can  give  it 
expression  through  these  human  organs,  we  can  not  suppode 
that  God  has  failed  to  make  provision  for  its  great  necessity. 
And  hence  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  exalted  preaching 
to  the  place  of  honor,  and  thus  has  given  truth  the  advantage 
of  bemg  borne  to  the  world  through  souls  made  alive  by  its 
power. 

While,  therefore,  preaching  sits  king  among  the  means  which 
are  to  make  the  Gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  and  inseparable  from  it,  are  the  Mghty  influences 
of  a  witnessing  life.  This,  after  all,  is  the  vital  element  in  all 
true  preaching.  There  is  something  in  trum,  incarnated  and 
warm  with  the  breath  of  life,  which  invests  it  with  a  most  win- 
ning grace  and  eloquence.  A  life,  with  the  baptism  of  truth 
glittering  upon  its  brow,  wears  a  charm  which  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  analyze,  or  define,  but  which  is  none  the  less  felt 
and  real.  This  is  the  charm  of  our  Saviour's  character,  and 
which,  by  common  consent,  elevates  him  above  all  the  sons  of 
men.  Purity,  like  an  orb  of  light,  rayed  out  from  him  its 
steady  brightness  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  The  calm  and 
lofty  spirit  within  imaged  itself  on  his  brow  of  high,  yet  peace- 
ful dignity,  it  mirrored  its  mysteries  and  glories  in  the  depths  of 
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those  quiet  eyes,  it  uttered  itself  in  those  tones  of  seraphic 
sweetness,  it  showed  forth  his  regal  power  in  the  divinity  and 
grace  of  every  attitude  and  movement.  His  essential  character 
is  the  rock  which  holds  up  his  kingdom  6i  grace,  and  because 
the  one  is  eternal,  the  other  shall  never  fail. 

The  preacher  also,  who  is  a  representative  of  Christ,  will 
have  power  just  as  his  life  is  a  reproduction  of  the  life  of 
Christ.  His  very  departure  from  the  common  type  of  men 
arrests  and  compels  observation.  Christ  teaches  through  such 
a  life  J  it  is  a  living  sermon  of  his  power  and  purity  ever  repeat- 
ing itself.  Scepticism  can  not  answer  it,  sophistry  can  not 
break  the  force  of  its  strong  and  convincing  logic.  It  goes 
quietly  on  its  errand,  dropping  its  influences  like  the  snow, 
flake  upon  flake,  weaving  its  mantle  of  whiteness  over  the  earth. 
No  herald  announces  its  coming,  but  like  the  sunshine,  shedding 
its  light  and  distilling  its  warmth  on  field  and  flood,  it  streams 
its  mellow  radiance  through  all  the  windows  of  the  soul.  It  is 
a  star  on  the  night  of  time,  bringing  down  light  from  the  throne 
itself,  and  prophesying  immortality  and  glory. 
'  Preaching  lips,  therefore,  should  be  set  to  the  music  of  a 
preaching  life.  Like  separate  melodies,  they  should  run  to- 
gether in  one  glorious  harmony.  They  are  complements  of 
each  other,  and  only  in  their  mutual  union  do  they  sepure  the 
best  results  of  the  Gospel.  ,6od  gave  lis  the  power  of  speech, 
not  only  to  distinguish  our  rationality,  but  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  mind  and  mind.  On  the  threads  of  speech,  pass  and 
repass  in  mutual  communion  the  subtlest  thoughts,  the  tender- 
est  emotions,  and  the  deepest  aifections  of  kindred  souls. 

But  in  whom  is  the  marriage  of  lip  and  life  to  be  consum- 
mated for  preaching  the  Gospel  ?  Is  preaching  the  work  of 
the  ministry  alone?  Did  not  our  Saviour  say  to  the  entire 
membership,  ^'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature"  ?  The  early  church  so  understood  it,  and 
practiced  accordingly.  Philip  and  Stephen^  among  the  dea- 
cons, preached  with  no  common  power,  and  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  scattered  by  persecution,  went  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  word.  Does  not  this  account  for  the  early  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  and  indicate  the  true  method  of  giving  it  to  the 
world?    Let  the  millions  of  our  membership  go  everywhere 
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preaching  the  word,  and  does  it  need  a  prophet's  ken  to 
foresee  the  result  ?  By  the  laws  of  human  nature,  the  world 
could  not  sit  quietly  in  the  old  seats  of  thought  and  feeling. 

In  the  primitive  day,  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  be  a  preacher 
of  righteousness.  Has  any  thing  transpired  to  release  the 
common  membership  from  this  work,  and  to  confine  it  to  the 
hands  of  an  ordained  clergy  ?  We  suppose  the  Saviour  meant 
what  he  said,  *'Go  ye  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  common  mem- 
bers, and  not  alone  the  ministry.  A  work,  which  was  laid 
upon  all,  can  not  be  wrought  by  a  few.  If  ministers  are 
leaders  in  the  host  of  God's  elect,  it  is  the  host  which  is  to  fight 
the  Lord's  battles,  and  not  the  leaders  alone.  But  the  other 
idea,  which  has  so  widely  prevailed,  has  wrought  its  appropriate 
fruit.  The  membership  has  been  summoned  to  live  to  Christ, 
but  has  been  denied  Christ's  distinctive  work.  It  is  neither  in 
nature,  nor  in  grace,  that  men  in  these  circumstances  should 
not  have  failed  in  the  high  ends  of  holy  living.  The  life  to 
which  the  common  membership  has  been  called,  is  a  life  of 
quietism,  a  kind  of  hermit,  or  ascetic  devotion,  which  is  as 
unnatural  as  it  is  unbecoming.  Work  is  the  law  of  growth  and 
strength.  Without  this,  body  and  soul  pine  for  the  true  nur- 
ture of  life.  We  never  cease  to  admire  the  consecration  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  to  contrast  its  activity  with  that  of  our 
own.  The  difference,  we  apprehepd,  is  in  ideas  rather  than  in 
men.  Bring  back  the  primitive  idea  of  Christian  living,  and  we 
can  not  doubt  the  apostolic  scenes  would  be  repeated.  We 
must  have  a  preaching  church,  and  not  only  a  preaching 
clergy.  We  do  not  plead  for  set  discourses  from  every  son  and 
daughter  in  the  family  of  Christ ;  there  was  very  little  of  this 
in  the  apostolic  preaching.  But  the  Gospel  as  good  news  to 
tihe  perishing,  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  lost ;  who  is  there 
of  Christian  experience,  though  of  humblest  talent  and  attain- 
mentj  tthat  can  not  repeat  this  ?  Put  the  whole  membership  on 
the  work  of  discipling  for  Christ,  and  we  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  its  worldliness  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  Until  this  is  done,  our  churches  will  be  the  bur- 
dens to  crush  .the  xainifitry.,  A^d  retard  the  redemption  of  the 
world* 

It  seenis  to  us,  therefore,  vain  to  expect  the  ideal  of  the 
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church,  as  it  lies  in  the  Scriptures,  will  ever  be  realized  until 
we  restore  it  to  its  appointed  work.  It  must  be  made  in  reality 
what  it  is  in  theory,  Christ's  ordained  channel  to  convey  his 
grace  to  the  world.  We  must  take  off  the  coverings  which 
obscure  its  true  idea,  and  send  it  forth  fresh  and  unencumbered 
to  its  heavenly  work.  We  are  to  learn  that  the  church  has 
another  mission,  than  to  plant  itself  in  society,  lead  its  worldly 
enterprises,  and  build  up  splendid  houses  of  worship  that  it  may 
build  up  more  splendid  estates.  The  Gospel  is  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  luxuries  which  only  the  few  can  enjoy,  or  among 
those  common  things  which  are  too  cheap  to  be  sought,  or 
regarded.  It  is  God's  gift  to  the  world,  and  every  child  of 
Adcim  inherits  such  right  in  it  as  he  does  in  the  air  of  heaven. 
To  restrain  such  a  gift  from  its  universal  intent  and  destiny  is 
to  rob  God  and  man.  And  yet  has  not  the  church  been  largely 
educated  to  be  a  receiver  of  the  heavenly  grace,  rather  than  an 
almoner  of  it  to  perishing  men  ;  to  seek  entertainment  in  impos- 
ing show  and  eloquent  discourses,  rather  than  duty  and  toil  in 
the  distinctive  work  to  which  Christ  has  called  his  people  ?  We 
demand  great  sermons  from  great  men,  as  if  God  had  made  a 
failure  in  giving  us  a  Gospel  so  simple,  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand and  repeat  it.  We  hear,  hear,  hear,  as  if  the  ear  were 
the  organ  through  which  all  our  relations  to  Christ  were  to  be 
met.  We  have  been  willing  to  suppose  that  no  man,  without 
a  diploma  from  the  schools,  was  fit  to  tell  a  sinner  the  way  to 
heaven  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  is  it  not  time  to  ask  if  God 
is  shut  up  to  the  schools  for  a  supply  of  preachers,  if  the 
church  has  not  an  army  of  men  already  enrolled  upon  her  lists, 
quite  competent  to  take  possession  of  the  world  for  Christ? 
Put  the  sickle  into  the  hands  of  her  great  membership,  and  what 
is  to  hinder  her  reaping  the  harvests  of  these  human  generations, 
and  gathering  them  into  the  eternal  gamer  1 

But  have  we  not  been  afraid  to  trust  the  church  to  do  her 
own  work,  and  have  taken  it  out  of  her  hands,  and  committed 
it  to  the  learned  hands  of  his  ministry.  We  have  not  been  so 
blind,  however,  as  not  to  see  the  immense  disproportion  be- 
tween this  small  order,  and  the  vast  work  to  be  done.  Our 
faith,  therefore,  has  had  the  larger  margin,  and  while  we  could 
have  little  confidence  in. the  human   element,  we  have  been 
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driven  to  large  confidence  in  the  divine.  And  still  we  have, 
somehow,  felt  that  more  human  power  was  needed  for  this  work, 
than  was  likely  to  be  exerted  by  our  little  band  of  regularly 
appointed  clergy.  And,  therefore,  we  have,  very  naturally, 
sought  to  multiply  its  power  and  presence  by  machinery. 
Hence  the  press  has  been  put  under  contribution,  and  type  and 
steam  have  been  trying  to  do  the  work  of  living  souls.  Books 
instead  of  men  are  the  marked  feature  of  our  time.  But  God's 
appointment  is  men  with  books,  if  you  please,  or  with  what- 
ever else  can  persuade  the  sinner  to  a  true  life.  But  books 
alone,  the  best  that  human  genius  ever  indited,  even  the  Bible 
itself,  dropped  like  leaves  into  the  dwellings  of  men  without 
the  living  preacher,  would  do  little  either  to  elevate  or  sanctify 
our  poor  humanity.  Are  not  the  Bible  and  the  best  volumes  of 
the  Christian  press,  in  ten  thousand  homes  in  our  land  that  are 
full  of  abommation  and  sin  ?  In  the  very  hells  of  intemperance 
and  pollution,  on  the  very  altars  of  Bacchus  and  of  Venus, 
God's  word  lies,  a  perpetual  illustration  of  weakness,  separated 
from  the  sanctified  life  of  the  Christian.  It  is  the  word  spoken 
and  breathed  by  sanctified  souls  that  Is  to  save  the  world.  We 
multiply  the  dynamics  of  the  church,  just  as  we  multiply  the 
love,  and  faith,  and  truth,  and  consecration  which  dwell  in  each 
individual  bosom.  The  force  which  acts  in  our  breast  is  com- 
municated to  another,  that  to  a  third,  that  to  a  fourth,  and  so 
on,  till,  to  use  our  Saviour's  figure,  the  whole  lump  is  leavened. 
To  suppose  our  machinery  has  any  force  above,  and  separate 
from  that  of  the  individuals  that  work  it,  is  to  mistake  the  most 
certain  law  of  moral  dynamics. 

And  here  is  just  our  danger,  that  our  eye  will  be  intent  on 
mechanical  efforts,  when  we  should  be  watching  and  toiling  for 
livmg  results.  Does  God  intend  that  the  Gospel  shall  be 
preached  to  the  world  through  books,  while  the  church  is  left  to 
.:^aste  and  wear  herself  out  in  material  pursuits  ?  Such  an  idea, 
ipdeed,  is  very  convenient  and  accommodating  to  men,  whose 
bands  aever  slacken  from  earthly  toil,  save  to  give  a  few  dollars 
to  feed  the  maehine  which  is  dealing  salvation  upon  the  world? 
Not  a  few  have  been  ]9»a4e  comfortable  in  an  engrossing  world- 
liness,  by  just  turning  over  to  Christ  the  spray  of  that  golden 
stream  which  has  poured  through  the  gates  of  a  successful 
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business*  Are  we  saying  that  money  should  not  be  given  to 
God  ?  So  far  from  this  we  are  saying  that  the  man  himself 
should  be  given  to  God,  and  that  money  without  the  man, 
benevolence  in  the  finger  ends,  and  not  in  the  heart,  money, 
which  buys  the  license  to  an  untiring  earthliness,  is  not  the  want 
of  this,  or  any  Christian  age.  We  ask  for  men,  and  they  offer 
us  money,  as  if  money,  which  was  not  the  interpreter  of  Chris* 
tian  thought  and  feeling  and  consecration,  had  any  place  in  the 
work  of  Christ.  But  money  can  make  books,  and  books  in  the 
place  of  men  are  like  stones  in  the  place  of  bread.  Books  are 
dead  men's  bones,  the  secret  power  which  wins  and  masters  liv- , 
ing  souls  is  not  in  them.  He  who  made  the  mind,  ordained 
that  it  should  be  influenced  by  mind.  And  so  he  says  to  the 
church,  '^Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world."  Is  not  the  church  a  thing  to  be  used,  then,  in  re- 
deeming this  world  to  Christ?  Is  her  great  membership  to 
stand  with  folded  hands,  while  a  few  leaders  work  the  mighty 
enginery  of  our  warfare,  and  summon  the  nations  to  submit  to 
God?  Are  the  masses  of  God's  elect  to  be  just  vessels  of 
reception,  to  get  and  hold  the  treasures  of  grace  which  are 
poured  into  them,  rather  than  fountains  of  life,  whose  streams 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ? 

The  Gospel  is  not  more  a  system  of  matchless  grace,  than  it 
is  of  soundest  economy.  Her  dynamics  admit  no  waste  of 
vital  forces.  Every  part  is  designed  to  work  with  the  greatest 
possible  eflSciency ,  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  power.  We 
need  not  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  human  wisdom  which  is  at- 
tempting to  convert  the  world  through  a  ministry,  rather  than 
through  the  church.  The  attempt  of  course  must  fail ;  it  has 
none  of  the  conditions  of  success,  is  without  common  sense,  is 
immensely  wasteful,  and  perfectly  inadequate  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. The  worldly  concern  which  permitted  its  resources  to 
run  out  through  such  flood-gates,  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  twelve 
month.  It  only  shows  what  an  exuberance  of  power  there  is  in 
the  Gospel,  that  it  can  survive  such  a  drain  upon  its  vital  en- 
ergies, and  still  remain  the  mightiest  influence  in  the  earth* 
Take  any  single  church,  look  at  the  talent,  time,  money,  influ- 
ence, given  to  ah  unbroken  worldliness,  and  then  enlarge  the 
field  of  vision  till  the  eye  takes  in  all  Christendom,  and  you 
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can  not  fail  to  see  that  the  waste  of  resources  In  the  kin^om 
of  grace  is  beyond  expression  or  comprehension.  Just  reverse 
the  picture,  and  suppose  every  fraction  of  power  in  this  great 
Commonwealth  of  our  Israel  was  used  in  its  legitimate  sphere, 
and  how  long  should  men  ask  in  vain  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 
Would  not  the  light  stream  afar,  would  not  the  leaven  perme- 
ate into  other  souls,  and  inoculate  itself  as  a  life  into  this  dead 
humanity?  Would  not  these  burning  lives,  which  God  has 
hung  in  this  great  world-gallery,  speedily  light  the  lost  to 
heaven  ? 

We  need,  then,  men  more  than  money,  more  than  books ; 
men  who  can  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  worth  considering,  whether  our  Christianity  is  not  becom- 
ing too  delicate  for  the  rough  places  over  which  she  is  called  to 
walk ;  whether  we  are  not  rearing  a  generation  of  effeminates, 
when  we  need  men  of  more  than  Roman  courage  and  endur- 
ance. We  send  our  workers  into  the  field  with  all  the  nice  and 
tasteful  appointments  of  home,  banishing,  in  all  outward  sur- 
roundings, the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  But 
what  army  ever  covered  itself  with  glory,  that  went  out  to 
the  battle  carrying  the  refinements  and  conveniences  of  luxu- 
rious life  I  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  scene  this  side 
the  grave,  in  which  the  Scriptures  represent  the  Christian  as 
enjoying  elegance  and  ease.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  pil- 
grim without  a  home,  a  soldier  in  ceaseless  warfare,  a  runner 
speeding  to  the  goal,  a  wrestler  on  the  white  sands  of  the  arena 
for  the  crown  of  victory.  In  the  elder  day  of  Christianity,  these 
figures  were  realities.  God's  chosen  then  went  out  without 
staff*,  or  scrip,  or  change  of  garments,  to  battle  with  sin,  and 
want,  and  the  devil.  But  now,  who  will  go  to  tell  the  dying 
of  Christ,  without  a  full  purse,  and  wardrobe,  and  larder?  We 
are  not  saying  that  the  church,  in  her  fulness,  should  send  out 
her  sons  empty  to  toil  and  suffer ;  this  would  be  meanness  it^ 
self.  But  our  question  is  more  fundamental :  Is  this  the  best 
we  are  to  expect,  is  this  all  that  Christianity  is  capable  of 
doing?  If  the  church  is  so  mean  as  to  withhold  itself  and  its 
money  from  Christ,  are  we  to  assume  that  the  men,  with  a 
heart  to  work,  must  stay  at  home,  or  be  recalled  from  the  field? 
What !  have  not  men  hands  as  well  as  hearts,  and  is  there  any 
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more  diflSculty  in  ministering  to  one's  own  necessities  now,  than 
there  was  in  the  days  of  Paul  ?  Do  not  the  children  of  this 
world  make  pilgrimages  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  on 
errands  of  gain  ?  Are  not  the  white  wings  of  commerce  flying 
on  every  water  ?  Are  not  millions  of  feet  pressing  to  the  gold 
lands  on  the  Pacific  slopes,  and  in  the  Pacific  Sea?  Not  a 
zone  however  pestilential,  not  a  region  however  barbarous,  not 
a  latitude  however  icy  and  desolate,  that  has  not  invited  the 
enterprise  of  commence,  or  science,  or  worldly  adventure. 
Whatever  human  power  could  do  in  this  direction,  has  been 
attempted.  Danger  and  death  have  been  met  in  every  form, 
but  have  not  retarded,  for  one  moment,  the  step  of  this  ad- 
vancing host.  Has  the  Gospel  no  power  to  make  heroes  and 
martyrs  in  these  latter  days?  ,Has  the  world  gained  all  the 
heroes,  and  shall  it  have  the  honor  of  all  the  mai*tyrdoms  of 
our  time  ?  Is  it  any  more  difficult  for  the  heralds  of  salvation 
to  penetrate  distant  and  unknown  lands,  than  for  the  heralds 
of  traffic  and  adventure  ?  If  for  gold  we  can  dare  cold  and 
nakedness,  and  pestilence  and  death,  shall  they  have  terrors  to 
turn  back  our  feet  on  missions  of  mercy  to  the  perishing? 
What  would  Paul  have  said  to  such  a  suggestion  ?  Would  he 
have  turned  back  on  any  path  which  mortal  man  would  dare  to 
tread?  The  men  of  apostolic  time  and  spirit  went  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  trusting  for  temporal  things  to  Him  who  sent 
them  to  distribute  heavenlv  things.  If  other  hands  were  shut 
to  their  necessities,  they  had  hands  of  their  own  that  never 
failed  them  in  an  emergency.  If  they  could  not  ride  to  their 
fields  of  labor,  they  could  walk ;  and  if  they  had  no  scrip  for 
their  journey,  they  could  work,  or  beg  their  way.  They  were 
sent  of  God  to  tell  the  dying  of  Christ,  and  they  asked  no 
men,  or  organizations  of  men  to  come  between  them  and  their 
work.  So  simple  was  their  idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
world,  each  man  creating  his  needful  temporalities  in  the  very 
plan  and  service  of  spiritual  things.  When  the  church  shall 
recognize  her  distinctive  work,  and  plan  and  labor  just  to  give 
this  world  to  Christ,  what  will  all  the  crafts  and  industries  be 
but  parts  of  her  heavenly  calling?  This  will  simplify  every 
thing,  and  unite  brain,  and  heart,  and  hand,  in  a  single  service. 
We  believe  there  is  a  day  for  the  church,  when  her  consecrated 
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minds  wiU  have  some  of  the  wisdom,  and  some  of  the  devo- 
tion, to  an  engrossing  idea,  which  the  world  has.  We  woald 
hang  our  head  for  Christianity,  if  we  believed  it  was  not  compe- 
tent to  do  what  Mammon  and  Mormon  can.  Has  not  the  one 
countless  thousands  in  every  land,  toiling,  suffering,  and  dying, 
to  win  his  golden  smiles?  And  has  not  the  other  sent  out  his 
heralds  over  the  earth,  without  patronage,  without  protection, 
and  without  support,  to  preach  his  beastly  gospel?  With  a 
devotion  worthy  of  the  holiest  cause,  a  band  of  seventy  men 
left  Salt  Lake,  a  little  time  since,  each  with  his  hand-cart,  car- 
rying what  little  he  needed  for  a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
over  the  plains,  and  mountains,  and  deserts,  between  him  and 
his  point  of  destination.  This  point  was  St.  Louis.  Arrived 
here,  they  separated,  each  to  make  his  way  to  a  different  and 
special  field  of  labor.  His  support  each  one  must  create  for 
himself.  He  is  face  to  face  with  his  work,  and  only  his  cour- 
age, and  skill,  and  strength,  are  pledged  to  his  success.  And 
these  men  are  traversing  every  part  of  Christendom  to-day,  at 
their  own  charges,  and  doing  their  work  with  a  singleness  and 
efficiency  of  purpose,  which  mock  our  slow,  and  cumbrous,  and 
noisy  methods  of  evangelization. 

What  a  power  there  is  in  one  soul  consecrated  to  some  en- 
grossing idea,  what  force  has  worked  in  the  brain  of  a  single 
scholar,  or  artist,  or  inventor,  who  has  toiled  on  in  poverty, 
and  silence,  and  neglect,  till  at  last,  he  has  moved  the  world  in 
the  realization  of  his  idea,  and  been  crowned  among  the  regal 
minds  of  the  race. 

Christianity  was  once  a  simple  idea,  a  vital,  central,  moving 
force  in  the  individual  heart.  It  was  the  power  of  individual 
lives  dropped  into  the  current  of  humanity  to  change  its  course 
and  destiny  for  eternity. 

Has  God  changed  his  plan  of  raising  up  humanity  from  the 
ruin  of  the  fall  and  of  the  tomb?  Has  he  interposed  any 
medium  between  the  church  and  the  world,  or  does  he  want 
any  there  ?  Did  he  not,  by  a  necessity,  introduce  the  soul  to 
its  heavenly  work,  the  moment  he  introduced  into  it  its  heavenly 
life?  God,  then,  has  fitted  the  church  for  her  work,  and  put  her 
in  connection  with  it.  And  what  is  to  hinder  her  taking  pos- 
session of  the  earth  in  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the  earthliness 
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which  enfolds  her?  Why  could  not  she  march  to-day  on  her 
heavenly  mission,  but  that  she  lacks  the  high  consecration  for 
such  a  service  ? . 

We  have  money  enough,  and  too  much ;  this  is  the  millstone 
on  the  neck  of  our  piety.  This  it  is  which  detains  men  from 
the  field,  instead  of  sending  them  into  it.  When  the  church 
has  been  poorest  in  this  world's  goods,  she  has  been  mightiest 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds.  Until  we 
come  to  feel  that  God's  kin^om  is  to  advance  among  men, 
through  the  consecrated  lives  of  his  people,  without  regard  to 
any  accessories  of  wealth,  or  worldly  position,  the  church  will 
fail  to  reach  the  fulness  of  her  power  and  glory.  We,  at  least, 
suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  our  machinery  is  not  standing 
between  us  and  the  world,  whether  organizations  representing 
large  money  capital  and  power  will  be  doing  the  work  of  the 
church,  when  the  final  shout  shall  go  up,  ^'The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ"  ?  Is  it  heresy  to  suppose  that  organizations,  as  distinct 
from  the  church,  and  beyond  her  control,  have  answered  mainly 
their  end,  and  that  God  is  indicating  that  they  are  ready  to 
vanish  away?  We  suggest  whether  the  church *will  not  do  her 
work  without  proxies,  when  her  work  is  simply  to  preach  Christ 
and  him  crucified  ? 

But  before  that  time,  perhaps  our  exclusive  idea  of  a  learned 
ministry  may  be  somewhat  modified.  We  suspect  there  is  a 
golden  mean  in  this  matter,  which  we  have  not  reached  as  yet. 
And  we  are  not  without  apprehension  that  our  Baptist  and  Meth* 
odist  friends  are  nearer  to  it  than  we  are.  Younger  than  our- 
selves as  denominations,  they  have  far  outstripped  us  in  the  race 
of  denominational  success.  We  can  not  suppose  that  it  would  be 
just  to  attribute  this  to  any  peculiarities  of  creed,  so  much  as  to 
peculiarities  of  practice.  They  have  shown  a  power  of  expan- 
sion, an  efficiency  and  devotedness  in  the  single  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  which  are  well  worth  our  study.  Their 
ministers,  as  a  body,  have  not  been  learned,  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  term,  but  they  have  been  godly,  earnest,  natural, 
real  men,  and  not  so  far  above  the  people  as  to  lose  their  sym- 
pathy for  them,  or  their  points  of  attachment  to  them.  Here, 
we  believe,  is  the  real  secret  of  their  power,  a  secret  which  a 
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• 
very  high  culture  is  too  apt  to  disregard.  Had  we,  like  those 
denominations,  between  our  learned  clergy  and  the  people,  a 
class  of  middle  men  of  sufficient  cultivation  for  the  detaiands  of 
correct  and  forcible  speech,  we  can  not  help  thinking  our  power 
for  practical,  popular  effect  would  be  immensely  increased. 
What  proportion  these  two  classes  shall  bear  to  each  other  we 
can  not  decide ;  perhaps  that  which  obtained  in  the  little  circle 
of  the  twelve  will  furnish  us  with  a  hint. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  we  o^n  the  door  to  false  doctrine 
by  adopting,  in  part,  an  unlearned  ministry,  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  all  the  gceat  errors  which  have  distracted  the  church 
have  come  from  just  the  opposite  quarter,  namely,  the  school- 
men. Besides,  is  it  certain  that  the  best  preparation  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  is  a  long  and  weary  attention  to  subjects 
which,  to  say  the  best,  -are  but  remotely  related  to  the  Gospel? 
Shall  we  decide,  ex  cathedra^  that  no  one  is  fit  to  preach  who 
is  unable  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues?  Has 
not  God  a  teaching  which  is  infinitely  better  than  this,  and 
without  which  all  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  world  would 
not  qualify  a  man  to  expound  the  word  ?  These  are  helps  indeed, 
and  when  they  are  available  should  be  carefully  and  gratefully 
employed,  but  are  they  indispensable  ?  When  a  man  has  been 
taught  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  knows  the  truth  in  an  inner 
experience,  there  is  nothing  greater  or  better.  You  may  give 
him  a  rhetoric  and  an  utterance  by  your  classics,  but  God  has 
given  him  the  burden  which  he  is  to  speak,  and  he  can  not  well 
enunciate  an  error,  or  defend  a  lie. 

And,  moreover,  shall  we  accept,  without  challenge,  the  idea 
that  the  schools  are  the  only  places  where  men  are  disciplined 
to  severe  and  accurate  thought.  "The  power  to  act  nobly  and 
efficiently  may  exist  with  little  book  knowledge ;  to  know  living 
men,  to  have  sat  under  the  stern  and  thorough  teaching  of  ex- 
perience, to  have  a  sympathy  open  to  the  unnumbered  influ- 
ences of  exhaustless  and  ever-healthful  nature,  may  set  a  man 
above  those  who  have  studied  all  things  at  second  hand,  as  seen 
through  other  eyes,  and  represented  by  feeble  human  speech."* 
A  faculty  to  work  well,  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  power  to 
measure  them  at  a  glance,  these  are  attainments  of  not  a  few 

>  Feter  Bayne. 
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* 
who  know  litde  of  good  letters.     But  they  are  men  of  dis- 
ciplined mind  notwithstanding,  and  fully  competent,  in  practical 
life,  to  measure  power  with  the  best  specimens  of  the  schools. 

Nor  are  we  to  forget  that  the  best  training  for  any  profes- 
sion is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  profession  itself.  Theories 
have  their  place  and  value,  but  practical  working  is  the  final 
test  of  power.  We  are  educating,  we  fear,  too  much  for  profes- 
sional life,  and  not  enough  in  it.  Men  grow  to  the  fulness  of 
their  profession  only  by  devoting  their  lives  to  its  business. 
Set  a  man  at  work,  and  teach  him  how  to  work,  if  you  will 
develop  his  strength  and  his  skill.  The  great  revival  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  confirms  what  we  say.  The  common 
membership  has  felt  itself  called  to  the  field  of  labor,  and  it  has 
grown  marvellously  in  its  toil.  Lawyers,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, toilers  of  every  name,  who  have  felt  the  constraining  love 
of  Christ,  have  gone  forth  preaching  the  word,  and  winning 
souls  to  God.  Ministers  have  not  had  any  undue  importance, 
revivalists,  as  such,  have  scarcely  been  known,  but  the  church 
has  preached,  and  prayed,  and  labored,  and  God  has  set  his 
seal  of  favor  upon  her  work.  Is  it  not  time  we  comprehended 
that  God's  word,  in  the  hands  of  the  common  membership,  is 
no  less  his  power  unto  salvation,  than  the  same  word  in  the 
hands  of  his  clergy  ? 

Mark  what  we  say.  We  are  not  asserting  that  the  church 
can  dispense  with  a  body  of  learned  divines,  a  body  as  large  as 
she  now  has,  or  has  ever  had,  perhaps.  We  do  not  believe 
that  she  can.  The  history  of  the  past,  and  the  demands  of  the 
present,  indicate  the  importance  of  such  a  body.  For  a  long 
time  to  come  there  will  be  need  of  a  guild  of  men,  thoroughly 
taught  in  science,  and  philosophy,  and  criticism,  men  who  can 
thread  all  the  windings  of  scepticism,  and  wrest  the  weapons  of 
infidelity  to  its  own  destruction.  But  to  expect  the  great  body 
of  the  ministry,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  to  do  this  origi- 
nal work,  is  to  expect  what  they  never  have  done.  Investiga- 
tion and  argument  have  been  furnished  to  their  hand,  and 
always  will  be.  It  seems,  therefore,  merely  a  question  of  pro- 
portions :  How  much  learning  does  a  man  need  in  order  to  use 
to  advantage  the  results  of  the  few  mind»  who  have  done  the 
original  work?    Have  we  not  multitudes  of  minds  of  good 
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common  education  and  common  sense,  that  are  entirely  compe- 
tent to  see  and  to  use  such  results  as  these  minds  of  original 
force  have  carefully  wrought  out?  This  is  precisely  what  the 
vast  majority  of  the  ministry  is  doing  to-day,  and  it  is  what 
thousands  out  of  the  ministry  could  do  as  well. 

But  if  the  reason  of  the  case  did  not  seem  to  point  to  this 
middle  class,  the  necessity  of    it  would.     Nothing  is  clearer 
than  that  the  world  can  never  be  supplied  with  a  ministry  from 
the  colleges  and  the  seminaries,  even  with  our  means  of  supply 
augmented  a  thousand  fold.     Wc  are  hardly  furnishing  men 
fast  enough  to  make  good  the  natural  waste  of  the  ministry  at 
home,  to  say  nothing  about  the  great  unoccupied  field  abroad. 
And  the  home  field  has  suddenly  assumed  new  and  mighty 
proportions.     Four  millions  of  blacks  just  from  the  house  of 
their  bondage,  and  seven  millions  of  poor  whites  from  a  condi- 
tion hardly  less  servile  and  degrading,  are  for  the  first  time 
accessible  to  the  pure  word  of  life.     Whence  are  to  come  the 
men  who  are  to  meet  this   urgent   demand?     What  boldest 
dreamer  has  had  any  vision  of  supply  from  the  seminaries  ?     If 
we  wait  for  that,  generations  must  go  down  to  their  graves 
before  they  shall  hear  a  lisp  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     But  if 
we  add  to  these  the  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  millions  in 
other  lands  waiting  to  hear  the  glad  tidings,  the  impossibility  of 
doing  the  work  through  graduates  of  the  schools,  becomes  sim- 
ply self-evident  and  absolute.     There  must  be,  therefore,  some 
other  way.     The  God  of  salvation  is  not  so  limited  in  resources 
that  he  must  wait  on  the  schools  to  furnish  the  reapers  for  this 
great  harvest  of  the  world.     We  can  see  but  one  way,  and  it 
seems  to  us  God's  finger  is  pointing  to  that  unmistakably ;  we 
must  use  the  common  mind  of  the  church  for  this  purpose. 
And  it  is  worth  considering  whether  this  mind  is  not  merely  the 
most  available,  but  the  best  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
How  generous  a  culture  is  needed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
blacks  and  whites  of  the  South,  to  the  tribes  of  Africa,  or 
indeed  to  almost  any  portion  of  heathendom  ? 

Here,  even,  how  much  of  human  learning  must  a  man  have 
mastered  before  he  is  competent  to  tell  a  sinner  what  he  must 
do  to  be  saved  !  Some  men  could  do  it  with  little,  while  others 
could  not  do  it  with  much.     Some  men,  who  never  saw  a  col- 
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lege  or  a  seminary,  are  vastly  better  qualified  to  preach  the 
Gospel  than  others  who  have  run  the  curriculum  of  both. 
Why  not  exaaaine  every  candidate  on  his  own  merits,  and 
whether  he  be  touched  with  the  varnish  of  the  schools,  or  not, 
so  God  has  touched  his  heart  and  his  lips  with  his  fire,  bid  him 
speak  in  the  name  of  Christ?  Must  we  wait  till  we  have 
sharpened  him  with  our  dialectics,  and  covered  him  over  with 
our  learned  armor,  before  we  will  permit  him  to  meet  the  cham- 
pions of  sin  and  unbelief?  Scepticism  is  not  often  vanquished 
with  the  keenest  blade  of  argument,  it  is  a  disease  of  the  hearty 
rather  than  of  the  head,  and  is  cured  by  moral  rather  than 
logical  remedies.  If  ever  a  sceptic  yields  he  is  likely  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  a  holy  life,  and  that  simplest  preaching  of  the 
word  which  witnesses  with  the  other  witness  of  God  in  his  own 
bosom.  Human  learning  is  not  adequate  to  this,  it  is  God's  word 
spoken  by  holy  men,  and  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  If 
this  be  so,  then  is  it  not  possible  that  other  lips  (though  we 
would  these  were  increased  a  hundred  times)  than  those  which 
have  sipped  Parnassian  springs  are  fit  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
cross  ? 

If  we  keep  in  mind  the  one  idea,  that  God  is  to  convert  this 
world  through  his  church,  the  practical  question  will  be  the 
development  of  her  power.  This  power  is  two-fold,  an  inter- 
cessory power  with  God,  and  a  witnessing  power  with  men. 
That  mere  culture  has  any  tendency  either  to  beget  or  augment 
such  a  power,  I  can  not  believe*  There  is  a  culture  which 
comes  from  the  study  of  sacred  subjects,  which  is  all-sufficient 
for  the  demands  of  God's  service.  This  culture  is  the  great 
want  of  the  church  in  this  age  of  a  teeming  secular  press. 
Nothing  but  the  very  marrow  and  fitness  of  the  word  can 
deliver  from  its  showy,  shallow,  and  incessant  spawn.  Give 
us  men  profound  in  the  Scriptures,  and  very  soon  we  will  nur- 
ture a  race  who  can  eat  meat,  and  not  only  drink  milk.  When 
a  man  asks  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved,  he  wants  simple 
truth,  just  what  God  says,  without  any  ornaments  of  speech, 
or  tricks  of  style.  And  who  is  there  of  our  membership  that 
can  not  be  trained  to  clear  conception  and  precise  enunciation 
of  the  truth  which  saves  ?  If  one  of  our  churches  were  taken 
up  bodily,  and  dropped  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  or 
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the  Indus,  would  It  not  be  a  shame  and  a  crime  if  the  least  of 
its  members  did  not  know  enough  to  tell  the  dark-minded  and 
the  perishing  the  way  to  eternal  life  ?  The  creed  of  a  dying 
man  is  short,  has  just  two  articles,  sin  and  salyatlon.  He 
knows  the  one,  and  he  craves  the  other.  Now  does  not  the 
person  in  whose  experience  both  are  realities,  know  enough  to 
tell*  that  experience  to  another,  as  poor,  as  ignorant,  as  himself? 
Systems  he  may  not  understand,  but  salvation  he  does.  He 
knows  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
and  that  faith  in  him  is  life  eternal.  Who  shall  bid  him  to  lock 
this  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  when  the  perishing  are  asking  for 
light  and  life  I 

No  small  share  of  the  ministerial  work  is  to  train  the  church 
to  her  largest  power  with  Grod  and  with  man.  "He  gave  some  to 
be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  for  perfecting  the  saints  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  to  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  The 
work  of  the  pastor  is  specially  to  fit  the  church  to  minister  the 
word  of  life  to  the  lost,  not  to  preach  his  system,  but  to  enun- 
ciate the  truth,  in  which  is  salvation.  The  Gospel  in  its 
essence  has  wondrous  simplicity.  A  Karen,  or  a  Hottentot, 
can  understand  it.  It  is  a  light  in  itself,  and  becomes  a  dark- 
ness only  through  our  philosophy.  We  are  straitened  in  our 
philosophy,  and  not  in  the  Bible.  We  are  pent  up  and  cribbed 
in  our  system,  which  haunts  us  like  a  nightmare,  destroying  the 
blessed  freedom  and  expansion  of  the  Gospel.  Said  a  shrewd 
observer,  "We  in  New  England  are  made  of  theology.'*  Cer- 
tain it  is  we  spend  our  best  years  in  the  mastery  of  systems. 
Yet  God  has  set  truth  in  his  word  without  order,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  best  possible  relation  and  proportion.  How  few, 
however,  are  ready  to  preach  it  without  setting  around  it  the 
guards  of  the  system,  and  fitting  it  to  its  place  there  I 

Suppose  there  should  not  always  be  the  appearance  of  self- 
consistency  in  our  preaching,  it  is  no  more  than  what  appears 
in  the  Bible.  And  as  it  has  pleased  the  Author  of  the  Bible  to 
leave  it  there,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  requires  human  hands  to 
fit  and  dovetail  its  parts  into  one  another.  A  becoming  mod- 
esty ought  to  be  satisfied  to  stop  where  God  does.  There  is  more 
than  one  truth,  and  more  than  one  side  to  truth.     If  the  Bible 
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did  not  defy  and  overrun  our  system,  it  could  not  be  from  God. 
We  have  not  caught  the  whole  truth,  and  pressed  it  into  the 
few  articles  of  our  confession.  The  creed  may^be  biblical,  but 
not  so  biblical  as  .the  Bible  itself.  Every  sect  has  the  truth  in 
parts,  no  one  has  it  all.  The  Bible  holds  the  truth  of  all  the 
sects,  and  vastly  more  than  the  sects  have  thought  of.  And  if 
by  preaching  the  Bible  we  must  preach  the  doctrines  of  this,  or 
that,  or  all  of  the  sects,  shall  we  be  afraid  to  do  it  ?  Will  the  time 
never  come  when  we  shall  preach  the  word  in  all  its  glorious 
freedom,  and  flexibility,  and  strength?  Must  we  ever  be  spend- 
ing our  time  and  energy  on  the  mere  details  and  finesse  of  the 
system,  when  exhaustless  riches  of  truth  and  grace,  for  which 
the  world  is  perishing,  are  given  us  to  distribute  ? 

We  verily  believe  that  the  ministry  needs  a  more  fearless 
utterance.  Instead  of  apologizing  for  the,  truth,  and  seeking  to 
win  the  prejudices  of  men  to  its  favor,  they  should  speak 
with  authority  as  the  messengers,  of  God.  If  they  are  faithful 
men,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  speak  the  word  which  he  bids 
them.  The  more  solemn  and  awful  the  truths,  the  more  pun- 
gently  and  frequently  should  they  be  crowded  home  upon  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  Let  ministers  preach  the  word  in  all 
its  fulness,  learning,  once  for  all,  that  God's  word  in  God's 
hands  is  safe. 

Up  to  this  would  we  educate  the  church.  We  would  have 
her  feel  that  the  truth  carried  home  to  the  hearts  of  men,  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  them  that  believe.  And  we 
would  have  her  feel  that  God  has  chosen  her  to  the  work  of 
ministering  the  word  of  life.  We  would  put  the  Gospel  into 
the  hands  of  her  whole  membership,  and  charge  them,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  preach  it  to  every  creature  on  the  planet. 
We  would  have  her  feel  that  she  has  power  with  God  as  she 
lives  by  faith  and  prayer,  and  that  she  will  prevail  with  man  as 
she  lays  her  very  heart  upon  the  world,  and  pours  from  its 
fountains  the  spirit  of  life.  The  world  is  perishing,  not  for 
better  criticism,  not  for  the  results  of  nicer  philological  investi- 
gation and  inquiry,  but  for  the  simple  word  which  has  nour- 
ished prophets  and  apostles,  and  the  great  army  of  the  elect 
who  have  gone  home  to  glory.  If  a  JTew  scholars  choose  to 
employ  their  time  in  settling  the  authority  and  meaning  of  the 
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• 

sacred  text,  a  work  all  important  and  neceesary,  no  one  will 
complain.  But  this  is  not  the  work  of  the  church,  or  of  the 
ministry  as  a  whole. 

A  more  urgent  labor  is  on  our  hand&;  men  are  perishing, 
and  God  forbid  that  they  should  be  amused  with  trifles.  We 
possess  the  charm  whose  magic  power  dissolves  away  sin,  and 
restores  the  soul  to  its  union  with  God.  K  we  fail  to  use  it, 
we  betray  our  Master,  and  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  he 
died. 


ARTICLE  U. 
LOTTERIES  AND  RAFFLES. 

These  are  schemes  for  a  systematic  disposition  of  money  and 
valuables  by  chance,  and  are  devised  for  amusement,  and  for 
excitement,  and  for  profit.  They  are  presumed  to  rule  out  the 
intervention  of  human  skill  and  planning,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
determined  and  known  in  advance  fwho  shall  gain  or  lose  by  a 
venture  in  them.  The  schemes,  by  their  structure,  foreordain 
certain  results  of  loss  and  gaui  to  the  persons  sharing  in  them, 
but  on  whom  these  results  shall  fall  is  left  to  the  fortune, 
chance  or  hap,  that  constitute  the  very  essence  c^  the  device. 
The  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  dice,  cards,  tickets,  num- 
bers, wheels,  and  various  other  means. 

The  act  itself  goes  under  the  general  term  of  Lottery, 
though  it  has  many  other  names,  among  which  the  more  mod- 
em, popular  and  graceful  is  Raffle.  Whatever  the  name,  the 
thing  done  is  substantiaUy  the  same.  It  is  '^a  game  of  hazard 
in  which  small  sums  are  ventured  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
larger  value,  either  in  money,  or  in  other  articles."  The  Raffle, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Lottery,  has  not  perhaps  so  broad  a 
meaning.  In  it  each  of  a  number  of  persons  deposits  or 
stakes  a  part  of  the  value  of  something  for  the  chance  of  get- 
ting by  lot  the  whole  of  that  thing.  The  impression  of  the 
word  Raffle  has,  moreover,  a  something  in  it  more  refined  and 
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graceful  and  dainty,  than  pertains  to  Lottery.  The  latter  is 
associated  in  the  popular  mind,' historically  and  necessarily, 
with  trick,  dishonor,  dishonesty,  gaming  with  desperate  passion, 
ruined  fortunes  and  families,  and  gross  immoralities.  This  new 
court  name,  pleasing  polite  ears  with  the  accent  of  its  Italian 
and  French  pedigree,  throws  a  vail  over  what  is  so  justly  ofi'en- 
sive  in  the  old  term.  But  substantially  and  practically  the  two 
words  mean  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  so  the  statute  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  games  of  chance  makes  them  synonymes. 

Many  entering  into  the  charitable  raffle  scheme  do  not  regard 
it  as  setting  up  and  drawing  in  a  lottery,  because  the  name  of 
the  thing  is  different.  But  the  law  in  the  different  States  does 
not  discriminate  between  the  twol  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  and  some  of  the  other  States  use  the  term  raffle  in  their 
statutes,  forbidding  games  of  chance,  as  synonymous  and  inter- 
changable  with  lotteries.  Others  cover  the  words  lottery  and 
raffle  both  and  alike  in  their  definition  of  a  game  of  chance  and 
of  a  ticket  or  right  in  the  same.  The  language  of  the  statute 
of  Ohio  will  serve  as  an  example  of  this  legal  defining  that 
makes  the  lottery  and  raffle  identical.  '^If  any  person  shall 
open,  set  on  foot,  carry  on,  promote,  make  or  draw,  publicly  or 
privately,  any  lottery  or  scheme  of  chance  of  any  kind  or  des- 
cription, by  whatever  name,  style  or  title  the  same  may  be  de- 
nominated and  known,"  etc. 

In  the  principles  on  which  the  two  are  devis^  and  managed, 
in  the  gaming  feelings  excited,  and  in  the  general  results  on 
those  interested,  the  Lottery  and  the  Raffle  are  near  enough  to 
identity  to  be  treated  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

It  will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  this  paper  if  we  first  sketch, 
in  brief,  the  history  of  these  games  as  related  to  legislation  and 
state  policy  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  our  own  country. 

Private  lotteries  were  established  in  England ''as  early  as 
1569,  and  their  influence  on  the  business  habits  and  morals 
of  the  people  began  so  long  ago,  three  centuries,  to  be  made 
known  by  experience.  In  1612  one  was  granted  by  James  the 
First  for  the  benefit  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  which  yielded 
twenty-nine  thousand  pounds.  In  1659  the  English  govern- 
ment established  one  for  its  own  benefit  in  repairing  the  harbors 
of  the  realm,  and  sold  forty  thousand  tickets  at  ten  shiUings 
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each.  Some  of  the  prizes  were  many  thousands  of  dollars 
each,  and  the  temptations  to  buy  were  great.  The  success  of 
a  few  with  prizes,  and  the  disappointment  of  many  with  blanks, 
stirred  a  popular  and  general  profound  passion  for  indulgence 
in  such  hopes  and  hazards.  Steady  and  profitable  toil  was 
neglected,  the  earnings  of  the  poor  and  often  the  scanty  com- 
forts of  home  were  sunk  in  the  many  private  lotteries  that  now 
sprung  up.  Treachery,  fraud,  and  the  gambling  tricks  com- 
mon to  the  game,  debauched  the  managers ;  while  petty  thefts 
of  servants  and  clerks,  and  Embezzlement  of  funds  by  treas- 
urers and  agents  were  resorted  to  for  ticket  money.  The 
government  became  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  public  morals 
and  industrious  habits,  and  so  in  view  of  the  wide  and  deep 
corruption  from  these  schemes,  it  prohibited  all  private  lotteries 
in  1698.  "Notwithstanding  which,"  says  the  historian,  refer- 
ring to  this  act  of  Parliament  and  its  penalty  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  'Hhe  disposition  to  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  ad- 
venture on  the  other,  continued  to  prevail,  and  small  lotteries 
were  carried  on  under  the  denomination  of  sales  of  gloves,  fans, 
cards,  plate,"  etc.  Here  we  have  the  illegal  original  of  our 
illegal  modem  Gift  Enterprises,  and  the  sale  of  tickets  of  ad- 
mission to  something  very  common  or  low,  with  a  chance  of 
drawing  a  set  of  tin  tea-spoons,  a  brass  watch  or  a  stick  of 
candy. 

Speaking  of  this  state  of  morals  in  England,  the  writer  con- 
tinues :  "Children  have  robbed  their  parents,  servants  their 
masters,  suicides  have  been  committed,  and  almost  every  crime 
that  can  be  imagined  has  been  occasioned  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  baneful  influence  of  lotteries." 

Still  later,  and  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  [1702-14]. 
Parliament  labored  farther  to  suppress  them,  as  promoting 
immorality,  and  declared  them  to  be  "public  nuisances."  And 
under  the  Third  George,  [1760-1820],  those  who  sold  tickets 
without  license  were  declared  by  statute  [42d  George  III.]  to 
be  "rogues  and  vagabonds."  Yet  the  government  was  not 
fully  informed  and  awake  as  to  the  evil.  They  still  thought 
hat  the  government  could  practice  the  wrong  under  restrictions 
and  watching,  and  so  avoid  the  abuses  and  immoral  influence 
of  private  schemes.     Therefore  for  revenue  and  other  public 
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uses  Parliamentary  lotteries  were  established.  This  was  a  con- 
cession bj  the  government  that  the  thing  was  not  an  evil  in 
itself,  and  necessarily  wrong.  Then  private  companies  pressed 
for  the  same  privilege,  and  established  lotteries  in  contempt  of 
the  law.  Then  government  undertook  to  regulate  the  popular 
passion  by  a  License  Law,  adopted  in  1778.  The  price  of  a 
license  was  put  at  fifty  pounds.  At  once  private  schemes  fell 
off  from  the  number  of  four  hundred  to  fifty-one. 

Among  others  these  two  conditions  were  affixed  to  a  license ; 
that  a  company  should  not  do  any  office  work  after  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  or  sell  any  tickets  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Why  forbid  office  hours  at  night,  except  that  the  lottery  prac- 
tices and  works  of  darkness  are  very  apt  to  join  hands  and 
become  one  ?  And  why  forbid  the  sale  of  tickets  among  the 
scholars  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  except  thfi^  lotteries  are 
corruptmg  and  dangerous  to  the  young? 

Still  this  demoralizing  system  and  the  struggles  to  regulate 
it,  a  vain  endeavor,  passed  over  into  the  present  century.  The 
English  government  was  then  deriving  from  licensing  it  about 
three  and  three  fourths  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  as  reve- 
nue. At  the  same  time  the  English  people  were  oppressed  by 
the  immorality,  vices  and  crimes  that  the  system  was  producing. 
Then  Committees  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed  to 
make  full  investigations  and  report.  ^*In  1808  the  Beports  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  disclosed,"  says  an 
eminent  English  authority,  ^<a  dreadful  scene  of  vice  and  misery 
brought  on  by  lotteries,  and  recommended  their  abolition,  or  at 
least  that  they  should  be  put  under  regulations."  The  language 
of  the  Committee  itself  is  stronger  than  this,  and  we  quote  their 
own  words : 

"The  foundalion  of  the  lottery  system  is  so  radically  vicious  .  .  • 
under  no  system  of  regulations,  which  can  be  devised,  will  it  be 
possible  for  Parliament  to  adopt  it  as  an  efficacious  source  of  reve- 
nue, and  at  the  same  time  divest  it  of  all  the .  evils  of  which  it  has 
hitherto  proved  so  baneful  a  source." 

The  struggle  to  meet  the  evil  now  opened  again  with  new 
vigor  and  nearer  to  a  hopeful  point  of  attack,  as  it  was  at  the 
"radically  vicious  foundation  of  the  lottery  system."  Still  the 
remaining  struggle  was  long,  continumg  for  twenty  years.     It 
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is  astopishing  to  see  how  tenaciously  and  with  how  much  vital- 
ity a  popularized  evil,  known,  felt  and  confessed  to  be  an  evil, 
will  cling  to  a  community.  Such  was  the  array  of  immorality, 
idleness  and  criminality  justly  proved  on  this  system  that  Par- 
liament refused  any  act  of  incorporation  for  a  lottery  after 
1823,  and  forbade  the  sale  of  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries  within 
the  realm  under  high  penalties.  And  so  having  ^^proved  emi- 
nently prejudicial  to  public  morals  by  fostering  among  the  peo- 
a  propensity  for  gambling,"  the  last  legal  lottery  in  England 
came  to  an  end  October  18,  1826. 

We  need  not  detail  the  steps  for  their  suppression  in  France. 
They  were  similar  to  those  in  England,  only  that  as  French 
morals  are  much  lower  than  the  English  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem in  France  were  more  violent  and  offensive  and  deadly 
against  public  virtue.  The  lottery  was  legally  abolished  in 
France  in  1836.  A  single  fact  will  indicate  and  suggest  a 
wide  gathering  of  results.  The  following  year  the  deposits  by 
the  poor  in  the  Savings  Banks  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  last 
lottery  year  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Legislation  in  the  United  States  on  lotteries  and  raffles  has 
been  quite  as  marked  and  much  more  prompt  and  to  the  point 
than  in  the  mother  country.  As  these  schemes  were  in  much 
popularity  in  England  during  our  colonial  period,  and  when  we 
were  instituting  sovereign  state  governments,  it  was  a  matter 
of  course  that  they  should  come  into  favor  here. 

But  our  practical  fathers  early  saw  their  injurious  effects,  and 
the  Congress,  during  the  Revolution,  gave  the  key  note  to  the 
general  and  prohibitory  legislation  that  followed  in  the  most  of 
the  States.  The  American  Congress  adopted  the  following 
resolution,  October  12th  and  16th,  1778 : 

"  Whereas^  True  religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  public  liberty  and  happiness, 

'^  Resolved^  That  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  several  Stated  to  take  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  en- 
couragement thereof,  and  for  the  suppressing 

gaming,  and  such  other  diversions  as  are  productive  of  idleness, 
dissipation,  and  a  general  depravity  of  principles  and  manners." 

We  have  not  at  hand  the  dates  of  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
these  vicious  schemes  in  the  several  States  that  we  are  about  to 
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mention.  This  general  date,  however,  may  be  given,  that  the 
system  went  through  abolition  here,  as  a  whole,  about  the  time 
and  soon  following  its  abolition  in  England.  For  the  same 
evil  results  were  made  apparent  here  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
two  countries  made  common  stock  of  the  facts  and  reasonings 
on  the  subject. 

As  late  as  1832,  there  were  in  nine  of  the  States  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  lottery  schemes  in  action,  with  an  aggregate 
of  prizes  amounting  to  $66,420,162.  In  1830  a  scheme  was 
drawn  in  New  York  of  $9,270,000,  but  in  1833  that  State 
abolished  the  system.  Uuder  the  agitation,  tempting  publica- 
tion and  circulation  of  such  an  immense  lottery  capital,  no 
doubt  the  evils  of  the  system,  in  blighting  industry,  morals  and 
domestic  happiness,  came  to  ft  crisis  and  climax,  and  the  State, 
in  alarm  and  abhorrence,  swept  away  the  whole  demoralizing 
system  three  years  afterward. 

A  similar  fact  in  England  stirred  the  people,  moved  Parlia- 
ment and  precipitated  its  overthrow  there.  A  little  before  its 
abolition  a  mammoth  scheme  was  drawn,  in  which  the  prizes 
ranged  from  twenty  pounds  sterling  up  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  So  diffused  was  the  chance  interest  in  this,  that 
one  of  the  smallest  tickets  would  have  perhaps  fifty  share  own- 
ers, six-penny,  and  even  penny  rights,  in  the  hoped  for  prize. 
Children's  mouths,  clerks'  tills  and  heavy  treasuries  were 
robbed  for  purchase  money.  Of  course  the  drawing  dashed 
thousands  of  hopes,  and  revealed  a  vast  amount  of  theft,  pec- 
ulation and  breaches  of  pecuniary  trusts,  that  were  to  have  been 
covered  over  by  prize  money.  In  the  mortification,  fear  and 
despair  consequent  on  so  many  ruined  ticket  holders,  fifty  sui- 
cidea  occurred  on  the  night  following  the  drawing.  It  is  such 
facts  as  these  that  have  driven  the  system  to  the  wall  in  legisla- 
tive halls. 

Brief  references  to  the  statutes  in  some  of  our  States  will 
indicate  the  tone  of  the  law  and  the  status  of  the  Lottery  or 
Raffle  in  our  own  country.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  arq  as 
follows : 

"  Whoever  sets  up  or  promotes  any  lottery  for  money ;  or  by  way 
of  lottery  disposes  of  any  property  of  value,  real  or  personal ;  or 
tinder  the  pretext  ot  a  sale,  gift  or  delivery,  of  any  other  property. 
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or  aiij  right,  privilege,  or  thing,  whatever,  disposes  of,  or  offers  or 
attempts  to  dispose  of,  any  real  or  personal  property,  with  the  in- 
tent to  make  the  disposal  of  such  real  or  personal  property  depend- 
ent upon  or  connected  with  any  chance  by  lot,  dice,  numbers,  game, 
hazard,  or  other  gambling  device,  whereby  such  chance  or  device  is 
made  an  additional  inducement  to  the  disposal  or  sale  of  said  prop- 
erty ;  and  whoever  aids,  either  by  printing  or  writing,  or  is  any  way 
concerned,  in  the  setting  up,  managing,  or  drawing,  of  any  such 
lottery,  or  in  such  disposal,  or  offer,  or  attempts,  to  dispose  of  prop- 
erty by  any  such  chance  or  device ;  shall  for  each  offence  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars. 

•  •  .  And  whoever  knowingly  suffers  money  or  other  property 
to  be  raffied  for  in  such  house,  shop  or  buUding,  [under  his  control] 
.  .  .  shall  for  each  offence  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 
tvo  thousand  dollars."  And  whoever  sells  or  offers  to  sell  any 
ticket,  certificate,  bill,  token,  number,  chance  or  any  other  device, 
to  property  or  parts  of  it  so  offered  in  lottery  or  raffle,  is  subject  to 
the  same  fine.  A  second  offence,  under  conviction  subjects  one  to 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction. — Revised  Stat.  1860,  ch. 
167,  §§  1,  2,  3. 

The  Constitution  of  Rhode  Island  has  the  following  daase : 
^^All  lotteries  shall  hereafter  be  prohibited  in  this  State,  except 
those  already  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly."  Fine,  two 
thousand  dollars.     Art.  4,  §  12. 

The  Connecticut  statutes,  by  the  code  of  1866,  have  the  same 
laws  for  substance,  excepting  a  variation  in  the  measure  and 
mode  of  punishment. 

New  York  has  this  in  her  Constitution  :  '^Nor  shall  any  lot- 
tery hereafter  be  authorized,  or  any  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
allowed  within  the  State."     Art.  1,  §  10. 

The  following,  in  her  General  Statutes,  shows  how  New 
York  makes  the  lottery  and  raffle  identical :  ^^No  person  shall 
set  up  or  propose  any  money,  goods,  chattels  or  things  in 
action  to  be  raffled  for,  or  to  be  distributed  by  lot  or  chance," 
etc.     Code  of' 1859,  Pt.  1.  c.  20,  Art.  4,  §  29. 

New  Jersey  sets  her  law  against  the  system  thus :  ^^AU  lot- 
teries for  money,  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  chattels,  lands, 
hereditaments,  or  other  matters  or  things  whatever,  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  adjudged  to  be  common  and  public  nuisances," 
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etc.     Panishmenty  two  thousand  dollars.      Nixon's   Ck)de  of 
1861,  3d  Ed.,  p.  338. 

Maryland  forbids  .them  totally,  under  fine,  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  defining  the  lottery  and  raffle  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing.     Code  of  1860,  Art.  30,  §§  107-19. 

Vermont  unites  the  lottery  and  raffle  as  one  in  principle  and 
result  and  forbids  totally.     Gen.  Stats,  of  1863,  pp.  692-3. 

Maine,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  probably  the  most  of  the  other 
States,  are  on  the  aame  basis  in  their  prohibitory  legislation. 
Virginia  unites  the  lottery  and  raffle,  and  licenses  the  sale  of 
tickets,  but  the  price  of  a  license  is  almost  prohibitory,  being 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Thus  have  we  the  experience  of  about  three  centuries  in  lot- 
teries by  the  three  leading  nations  in  morals,  social  culture, 
commerce,  the  arts  and  mechanics.  We  have,  too,  their  legis- 
lation and  final  prohibition  of  all  such  schemes,  as  hostile  to 
industry,  thrift  and  good  morals,  and  promotive  of  poverty  and 
misery,  vice  and  crime.  Even  the  morality  of  France*  could 
not  bear  lotteries  and  raffles.  It  is  true  other  nations  still  sus- 
tain them,  but  to  only  name  three  of  them  is  to  confirm  our 
argument  and  settle  our  conclusion.  Mexico,  Spain  and  Italy 
are  the  three.  They  are  intensely  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
whose  religious  and  moral  code  teaches  them  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means,  and  whose  physical,  political,  mental,  industrial, 
commercial,  social  and  moral  power  is  hardly  worth  the  reckon- 
ing among  the  forces  of  the  age  for  a  progressive  civilization. 

It  is  instructive  to  see  how  both  abroad  and  at  home  legisla- 
tion has  undertaken  to  re*^late  a  practice  inherently  wrong, 
and  make  it  safe  for  the  community  by  a  license  system.  The 
parallel  between  the  legislation  on  the  lottery  system  and  on  the 
liquor  traffic  is  striking  in  their  similar  methods  and  failures. 
All  the  power  of  the  British  Parliament  could  not  devise  and 
enforce  a  morally  safe  license  system  for  raffles  and  lotteries. 
We  have  had  the  same  defeat  in  legislative  struggles  with  in- 
temperance in  its  aids  and  sources.  A  licensed  evil  can  not  be 
transmuted  into  a  public  good.  Nothing  but  educating  the 
public  conscience  up  to  a  good  legal  system  can  make  that  sys- 
tem of  any  practical  worth ;  and  it  will  have  intrinsic  worth 
only  as  it  abandons  the  futile  idea  of  regulating  an  intrinsic 
evil. 
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If  there  be  nothing  inherently  and  morally  wrong  in  this 
gaming,  why  have  not  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States  been  able  to  adopt,  regulate  and  sustain  the  system  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  public  vrorks  and  recreation  ?  If  gaming 
by  the  lot  is  a  mere  policy,  having  no  essentially  vicious  moral 
principle,  why  has  it  been  defeated  and  abandoned  in  these 
nations  wholly  for  its  immoral  influences?  It  has  been  found 
so  to  weaken  the  Christian  virtues  as  to  disorganize  moral, 
social  and  industrial  life.  How  could  ap  innocent  policy,  no 
way  wrong  in  itself,  work  so  much  wrong,  and  by  its  own 
injurious  results  overthrow  itself?  We  obtain  no  satisfiictory 
answer  to  this  question  till  we  discover  in  the  essential  principle 
of  the  Lottery  or  Rafile  a  perverted  moral  truth  and  a  profaned 
religious  usage.  As  this  is  a  point  vital  to  the  defence  or  over- 
throw of  the  system  we  will  give  it  a  more  careful  attention. 

The  use  of  the  lot  was  primarily  a  sacred  and  religious  act, 
and  of  the  nature  of  prayer.  Therefore  it  is  that  a  perverted 
and  gaming  use  of  it  is  so  demoralizing.  For  sacred  things 
profaned  are  the  most  powerful  means  to  undermine  morality 
and  piety^ 

The  lot,  like  prayer  or  the  oath,  had  a  good  use.  The  right 
use  of  the  lot  was  in  cases  of  real  importance,  that  must  be 
decided,  and  yet  could  not  be  decided  satisfactorily  by  the  judg- 
ment of  man.  It  must  be  more  than  a  trivial  case,  and  more 
than  an  important  yet  difficult  case.  It  must  be  an  important 
case,  so  difficult  in  its  pressure  for  immediate  decision,  that  the 
best  reasoning  and  intentions  of  man* could  not  bring  an  issue 
satisfactory  to  those  concerned.  In  such  cases  the  Scriptures 
record  and  sanction  the  use  of  the  lot ;  for  it  was  a  direct  and 
sacred  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  final  decision  of  God.  It  is 
cast  into  the  lap  that  he  may  end  human  questionings  and  diffi- 
culties on  the  thing  at  issue.  So  the  proverb  says :  "The  lot 
cause th  contentions  to  cease  and  parteth  between  the  mighty." 

The  promised  land  was  thus  assigned  by  lot  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Saul  was  chosen  by  lot  as  the  first  king  of  Israel, 
though  the  Lord  had  previously  and  secretly  pointed  him  out  to 
Samuel.  A  very  striking  illustration  of  its  use  is  found  in  the 
choice  of  Matthias  to  the  apostleship  made  vacant  by  Judas. 
The  apostles  went  as  far  as  they  could  toward  an  election,  and 
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paused  when  they^found  two  persons  equally  eligible.  Then 
they  prayed :  ^'Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  show  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen.  .  •  .  And 
they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell/'  etc. 

These  cases,  and  others  generally,  as  given  in  the  Bible, 
mark  the  act  as  a  high  and  solemn  appeal  to  God,  and  so  it 
was  a  religious  act,  and  of  the  nature  of  worship.  There  is  in 
it,  as  thus  presented,  a  reverent  approach  to  God.  Seriousness 
and  prayer  accompanied  it.  Trifling  causes  and  thoughts,  mere 
pleasure,  freak  or  fancy,  found  no  place  in  it.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  was  carrying  an  important  and  very  difficult 
case  up  from  an  incompetent  human  tribunal  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  The  aid  and  decision  of  God  were  sol* 
emnly  invoked.  In  other  words,  the  casting  of  the  lot  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  prayer,  and  was  a  thoughtful,  serious  act. 

And  the  result  was  received  with  acquiescence  and  reverence, 
even  as  God's  answer  to  a  prayer.  Such  was  the  right  use  of 
the  lot  according  to  the  Scripture. 

There  is  also  a  wrong  use  of  the  lot.  It  is  when  we  thus 
submit  to  God  questions  that  we  can  settle  ourselves.  It  is  like 
carrying  into  court  things  so  petty  it  should  be  a  shame  to  men- 
tion them  there.  It  is  wrong  when  we  use  it  in  levity  and 
sport.  Then  it  is  as  appealing  to  God  in  a  frolic.  For  the 
lot,  like  an  oath,  bound  over  in  an  act  before  God ;  and  so  to 
sport  with  the  lot  is  the  same  as  to  sport  with  the  oath,  which 
makes  it  profane  swearmg.  The  oath  and  the  lot  are  alike  and 
.  equally  most  solemn  transactions  with  God,  and  to  trifle  with 
either  is  equally  profanation  of  a  sacred  thing. 

So  is  it  a  wrong  use  of  the  lot  to  use  it  for  gains  when 
no  just  return  is  given,  or  others  are  deprived  of  their  due. 
This  is  as  turning  a  prayer  to  selfish  profit,  or  an  oath  to 
your  own  good  against  another's.  It  is  like  asking  God  to  help 
you,  through  his  disposing  of  the  lot,  to  work  a  kind  of  trick, 
and  get  much  for  a  very  little.  This  use  of  it  for  great  gains 
out  of  others  for  small  outlays  is  a  subversion  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  equity'  that  God  has  given  to  govern  our 
pecuniary  transactions,  and  in  this  law :  ^^Just  balances,  just 
weights,  a  just  ephah  and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have."  This 
puts  a  man  under  the  moral  law  of  rendering  equivalents  for 
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what  he  gets  in  bnsinees  transactions.  But  in  the  lot  for  great 
prizes  at  a  trifling  price  he  virtually  asks  God  to  set  this  law 
aside,  that  he  may  reap  where  he  has  not  sowed,  like  a  hard 
man. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  lot  as  illustrated  and  approbated  by 
the  Scriptures.  Then  it  was  made  a  sacred  appeal  to  God  for 
a  decision.  But  those  were  days  under  a  theocracy  and  a  spe- 
cial providence,  when  God  was  accustomed  to  give  particular 
answers  and  interpose  supematurally  among  men.  Those  days 
are  ended,  and  God  no  longer  answers  by  inspiration  or  Bath 
Kol  or  special  interposition,  so  far  as  we  know.  He  lets  events 
-take  their  natural  course  through  second  causes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, tempting  him  to  appeal  to  him  for  special  interposition  in- 
our  affairs.  It  is  too  late  in  the  world  to  ask  or  expect  it.  By 
miracle,  inspiration  and  special  interposition,  God  appeared  to 
men  so  often  and  so  long  as  was  necessary  to  reveal  his  govern- 
ment and  will  and  our  duty.  It  is  now  nigh  to  two  thousand 
years  since  he  closed  these  manifestations  of  himself,  and  left 
us  to  his  revealed  and  recorded  facts,  and  our  Christian  judg- 
ment. It  is  trifling  and  presumptuous,  therefore,  for  us  now 
to  suppose  that  he  will  resume  his  former  supernatural  revision 
of  human  affairs. 

The  extreme  follies  to  which  such  a  presumption  will  carry  a 
superstitious  people  may  be  seen  in  the  Jewish  use  of  the  Bath 
Kol,  between  the  days  of  Malachi  and  John  the  Baptist,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  Sortes  Yirgilian^  of  the  early  church.  After 
the  responses  of  the  oracles  ceased,  about  the  time  of  the  ad- 
vent of  our  Lord,  the  classic  heathen  sought  to  know  the  will 
of  the  gods  by  chance  openings  of  Virgil's  poems.  The  first 
words  meeting  the  eye  were  taken  as  the  voice  of  the  gods. 
The  Christians  in  the  times  of  Augustine  and  later,  when 
the  Papists  were  baptizing  so  many  heathen  customs  and  no- 
tions into  the  church  under  Christian  names,  introduced  these 
Sortes  Virgiliande,  only  substituting  the  Bible  for  Virgil.  At  a 
hazard  opening,  the  first  words  seen  were  taken,  the  same  as 
the  ancient  word  of  the  Lord  to  a  prophet,  or  an  answer  from 
the  Shekinah,  or  the  Bath  Kol,  as  a  word  from  heaven,  and  a 
divine  answer  on  the  question  thus  sacredly  submitted.  As 
when  the  Norman,  Herbetus   de  Losinga,  the  chief  simony 
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broker  of  William  Eufus,  was  about  to  be  installed  third 
bishop  of  Norwich,  the  hap  words  of  the  Vulgate  were: 
"-47nice,  ad  quod  venutif^  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  thieving 
Judas.  For  Herbert,  by  traffic  in  sacred  things,  had  by  bribe 
and  purchase  obtained  this  office* 

We  have  seen  that  a  state  can  not  maintain  its  morality  and 
manual  industry  and  commercial  prosperity  under  the  full  spirit 
and  practice  of  the  lottery  and  raffle  system.  We  have  also 
seen  that  using  the  lot  for  these  gaming  purposes  is  perverting 
an  act  of  providence  and  profaning  a  religious  usage.  The 
latter  explains  the  former.  For  humbling  and  dishonoring  a 
sacred  appeal  to  God  not  only  offends  him  and  exposes  us  to 
judgments,  but  it  shocks  and  enfeebles  our  moral  constitution. 
It  touches  violently  the  moral  stamina,  which  is  the  spinal  mar- 
row of  the  body  politic.  The  result  and  punishment  are  ident- 
ical in  a  dwarfed  indhstry,  in  pauperism  and  misery,  and  in  the 
swarming,  gregarious  immoralities  that  s})ow  themselves  in  de« 
falcations,  forging,  swindling,  cheating,  and  stealing,  and  that 
come  to  their  full  and  hideous  proportions  in  the  gamblers'  dens. 

So  God  avenges  this  prostitution  of  the  lot  that  is  cast  irrev- 
erently into  his  hands,  and  so  is  explained  a  fact  that  we  always 
expect  and  see,  that  those  who  follow  these  games  of  chance  for 
passion  and  gain,  are,  as  a  class,  destitute  of  both  wealth  and 
morals. 

Here  and  thus  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  right  and 
the  wrong  use  of  the  lot,  as  well  as  its  true  nature  or  principle. 

But  some  say,  in  the  way  of  objection,  that  if  God  disposes 
of  the  lot  and  assigns  the  result,  there  can  be  neither  wrong 
nor  harm  in  its  use.  Can  we  not  abuse  a  good  law  or  provi- 
dence, and  so  do  wrong?  Under  the  ordinary  management  of 
the  world  God  must  still  give  result  to  the  wrong  use  of  the 
lot,  or  interfere  miraculously.  He  prefers  the  former,  and 
allows  us  sinfully  to  abuse  a  good  law. 

Does  some  one  ask  how  harm  can  come,  for  casting  the  lot 
that  Grod  disposes  of?  As  he  allows  the  man  to  do  it,  he  can  . 
alloYfr  the  harm  to  follow  him  for  doing  it.  God  let  Pharaoh 
go  into  the  Ked  Sea,  and  then  would  not  miraculously  suspend 
natural  laws  to  keep  him  from  drowning.  He  hanging  himself 
i»  cursed  of  the  law,  yet  he  let  Judas  do  it.     To  be  permitted 
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of  God  to  do  wrong  and  take  the  penalty  is  an  every  day  thing 
among  us.  We  know  that  God  permits  some  to  draw  great 
prizes  in  lotteries  and  raffles.  The  wide  history  of  these 
games  of  chance  show  that  such  fortunate  ones  would  have  had 
far  better  fortune,  if  instead  they  had  drawn  spades  and  fore- 
planes,  distaffs  and  needles.  God  takes  wide  sweeps  in  visiting 
some  penalties y  and  persons  of  narrower  vision  do  not  always 
see  the  process.  Banishing  the  Sabbath  may  not  seem  at  once 
so  unfortunate  a  thing  for  community ;  but  wait  a  generation 
or  two,  and  then  judge.  Throwing  the  compass  overboard  will 
work  no  immediate  harm  to  the  ship ;  but  wait  till  some  Euroc- 
lydon  seize  her,  and  she  be  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria  many 
days  without  sun  or  stars,  and  then  judge. 

When  public  usage  does  violence  to  our  moral  nature,  as  to 
protect  adultery,  or  theft  or  perjury,  the  public  body  will  suffer 
not  suddenly,  as  in  cholera,  but  as  in  the  first  stages  of  con- 
sumption. When  our  most  sacred  and  religious  relations  to 
God  are  trifled  with,  and  even  turned  and  perverted  to  sordid 
and  unmerited  gain,  the  smiting  of  God  will  be  all  the  more 
fearful  because  slow  and  deep  working  through  fundamental 
principles  and  laws.  Turning  our  sacred  appeals  to  God,  and 
our  solemn  transactions  with  him,  as  it  were  our  prayers,  into 
games  and  gains,  is  a  shock  that  moral  natures  can  not  sustain, 
and  divine  laws  will  not.  But  the  judgments  of  God  for  the 
same  may  not  be  sharp  and  definite,  like  a  thirty  days'  impris- 
onment or  a  thousand  dollars'  fine.  They  will  rather  come  in 
on  community  slow  and  wide  sweeping,  like  an  eclipse  that 
shuts  out  the  sun  and  darkens  all  the  heavens. 

But  it  is  objected  yet  again  that  the  Bible  no  where  forbids 
lotteries  and  raffles.  Very  true,  it  does  not  in  word,  and  per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  not  speak 
English,  nor  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  Italian  and  French. 
God's  legislation  is  set  forth  in  principles,  not  cases.  He  has 
no  where  said :  Thou  shalt  not  kill  thy  brother  with  a  Sharpe's 
rifle.  Yet  he  has  forbidden  your  doing  it.  In  spirit  and 
principle  the  use  of  the  lot  is  as  well  defined  and  circumscribed 
as  the  use  of  the  oath  or  prayer. 

Another  objection  is  made  that  the  lottery  or  raffle  can  not  be 
wrong  if  the  proceeds  are  for  a  good  object.     The  objection 
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overlooks  one  of  the  most  common  distinctions  in  every  day 
life,  that  the  obtaining  and  the  spending  of  money  are  acts 
totally  separate.  How  often  the  one  is  right  and  the  other 
wrong  in  the  same  person  and  funds.  Can  a  right  getting,  as 
by  honest  toil,  justify  the  wrong:  spending,  as  in  debauchery? 
Or  can  the  right  spending,  as  in  feeding  the  starving,  justify  the 
wrong  getting,  as  by  robbery  ?  Is  there  any  moral  connection 
between  the  getting  and  the  spending?  Can  good  ends  justify 
bad  means  ?  Would  it  be  ri^ht  to  work  a  factory  on  the  Sab- 
bath for  foreign  missions  ?  To  have  a  grand  ball  to  carpet  a 
church,  the  pastor  and  deacons  being  the  managers?  To  run 
Sunday  cars  for  a  mission  chapel?  We  can  not  offset  a  wrong 
by  a  right  act.  It  will  not  do  to  garrote  and  rob  for  an  orphan 
asylnm.  If  gambling  is  wrong,  we  can  not  do  it  for  the  glory 
of  God.  A  good  moral  result  can  not  justify  a  bad  moral  pro- 
cess. The  immoral  doctrine,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  is 
a  Jesuit  craft  and  sophism  that  has  given  so  many  ten  thousand 
martyrs  to  Papal  persecution.  We  must  not  only  use,  but  get 
our  money  properly.  What  becomes  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
raffle  can  have  no  moral  bearing  on  the  principle  of  the  game, 
since  the  two  acts  are  totally  separate. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  practical  and  powerful  defence  of  the 
raffle.  A  person  attends  a  charitable  fair  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  tei\  or  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  object  in  view.  He 
would  subscribe  the  same  amount  privately,  and  wishes  no  gains 
out  of  the  enterprise.  He  takes  tickets  in  the  raffles,  not  for 
the  possible  prizes,  but  to  help  the  enterprise ;  and  so  a  large 
part  of  his  gifts  takes  the  raffle  and  ticket  form.  Is  he  to  be 
condemned  ?  But  for  this  system  the  profits  of  the  fair  will 
not',  we  will  suppose,  be  one  half  the  aggregate  otherwise. 
Many  will  expend  freely  under  the  excitement  and  temptation 
of  the  glittering  chances,  displayed  fascinatingly  by  witching 
brokers,  who  without  these  hazard  projects  would  not  attend. 

The  reply  is  simple,  and  must  be  forcible,  to  one  who  is 
thoughtful  of  his  moral  acts  and  influences.  If  the  thing  itself 
be  morally  wrong  in  its  principle,  being  only  a  lottery  ;  and  if 
it  be  a  criminal  offence  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  law  and  indict- 
able ;  and  if  Christian  governments  have  not  been  able  to  regu- 
late and  endure  such  things  because  of  their  immoral  and  in- 
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jurious  tendencies;  ought  he»  a  good  man,  to  patronize  them 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  end?  May  he,  with  some  scruples, 
give  up  to  a  charitable  indulgence,  while  by  so  doing  he  sus- 
tains so  illegal  and  vicious  a  system,  and  by  his  example  exposes 
so  many  of  the  young  to  the  seductions  and  corruptions  of 
games  of  chance  ?  No  popular  and  successful  appeal  to  young 
men  can  be  made  against  lotteries  and  other  demoralizing  games 
of  hazard,  when  men  of  worth  thus  patronize  the  charitable 
raffle. 

It  is  no  way  surprising  that  this  generation,  and  specially 
within  a  few  years,  have  revived  this  immoral  and  illegal  chance 
gaming.  It  has  been  but  little  discussed  of  late,  and  the  phi- 
lanthropic exigencies  of  the  war  drew  a  large  part  of  commu* 
nity  toward  it  unthinking,  only  that  vast  sums  of  money  could 
be  raised  in  this  way.  Thousands  of  the  better  class  in  the 
land  have  gone  into  it  without  thinking  that  it  was  either  mor- 
ally or  legally  wrong.  For  all  such  a  harsh  word  would  be 
^  out  of  place.  They  need  only  the  suggestions  of  God's  word 
and  sound  morals,  the  national  teachings  that  we  have  outlined^ 
and  their  own  reflection. 

Of  course  every  philanthropic  enterprise  and  every  religious 
body  would  sustain  by  its  practices  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  church  of  Christ,  specially  in  New  England,  has  always 
been  an  example  of  good  citizenship  by  her  fidelity  ^o  civil  law 
and  the  properly  constituted  authorities.  She  never  has  form- 
ally, and  ought  not  indirectly,  to  go  in  for  nullification.  The 
State  properly  looks  to  the  church  also  for  an  example  of  care- 
ful loyalty  to  the  moral  law  of  God.  Any  failures  will  doubt- 
less be  corrected  in  fewer  years  than  they  have  been  coming  on. 
The  truth  is,  almost  all  community  has  been  unconsciously 
carried  by  a  great  wave  of  popular  error  beyond  soundings ; 
but  we  are  comforted  in  noticing  within  a  twelve  month  that  the 
tide  has  turned.  We  are  drifting  back  under  moral  and  state 
laws. 

Christian  churches  and  charitable  organizations,  with  their 
philanthropic  fairs,  fire  discovering  that  they  can  not  properly 
or  successfully  accomplish  their  worthy  aims  by  a  sacrifice  of 
statute  law  and  good  morals. 

Persons  prone   to  gaming  or  easily  tempted,  are   unable, 
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even  as  the  most  puritanical  moralist,  to  mark  any  logical  or 
theoretical  difference  between  the  "splendid  chances"  of  the 
confessed  lottery,  and  the  chances  in  the  Charity  Fair  to  draw  a 
piano  or  ottoman,  a  fur  robe  or  a  ring  cake.  And  practically 
how  steep  is  the  grade  from  this  charitable  raffle  to  the  gamb* 
ling  lottery?  And  will  the  young  man,  a  brother,  son,  or 
friend,  successful  in  the  former,  be  likely  to  pause  before  the 
startling  and  tempting  inducements  of  the  latter?  May  not  the 
beauty,  grace  and  fascination  of  the  raffle  be  regarded  as  gam- 
ing made  easy  for  the  scrupulous  ? 

As  showing  the  rising  tone  of  moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
religious  and  charitable  raffles,  we  have  been  pleased  to  see  that 
within  a  year,  grand  juries  in  several  States  have  been  charged 
to  take  cognizance  of  them,  as  a  breach  of  the  law.  Judge 
Scott  of  New  York  charged  the  grand  jury  of  King's  County 
that  "the  disposal  of  goods  by  chance  at  church  fairs,  is  con- 
trary to  the  laws,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated.  The  persons 
who  engage  in  these  lotteries  should  be  the  first  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  obedience  to  the  law,"  Similar  charges  have  recently 
been  given  in  other  States,  and  leading  secular  newspapers  are 
urging  the  courts  to  fidelity  to  law  and  good  morals  in  this 
thing.     We  hail  these  indications  of  a  returning  tide. 

But  the  question  does  not  call  for  argument.  Few,  if  any, 
are  willing  to  defend  lotteries  and  raffles  in  view  of  the  history 
we  have  sketched,  and  in  the  face  of  the  almost  universal  legis- 
lation against  them.  The  two  are  one,  and  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether in  the  argument.  Suggestion  alone,  we  think,  is  needed 
to  bring  the  humane  and  charitable  heart  of  the  community 
back  mto  loyalty  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  the  laws  of 
God. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
SABELLIANISM. 

In  order  to  state  this  doctrine,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  its  antecedents. 

Christianity  at  the  start  took  a  middle  ground  between  Juda- 
ism and* Paganism,  in  its  doctrinal  conceptions  of  the  being  of 
God.  In  tracing  back  that  which  appeared  to  be  superhuman 
in  the  Saviour,  to  the  divine  being  himself,  Cl^ristianity  must 
avoid  the  multiplication  of  gods,  and  thus  escape  from  Pagan- 
ism ;  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  in  teaching  the  unity  of  God, 
it  must  avoid  the  Jewish  denial  of  all  distinctive  difference  in 
the  Godhead,  and  so  escape  the  Jewish  rejection  of  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God.  According  to  the  Jews,  God  in  his  unity 
remained  in  a  state  of  separation  from  man.  This  doctrine 
carried  out  must  end  in  Deism ;  for  logically,  it  could  not 
allow  either  that  God  could  be  manifest  in  the  flesh  by  the  in- 
carnation, or  even  that  any  written  revelation  of  God  to  man 
could  ever  be  given. 

According  to  the  Pagan  conception  of  many  gods,  or  more 
gods  than  one  in  any  sense,  the  logical  result  must  be  Panthe- 
ism :  in  which  it  would  appear  that  everything  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  out  all  idea  of  bis 
personality,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  there  could  be 
no  special  revelation  since  everything  would  be  a  revelation. 
In  the  effort  to  advance  such  a  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his 
relation  to  the  Father,  as  should  oppose  Paganism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Judaism  on  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  true  unity  of  God,  there  arose  a  sect  known  as 
Monarchians.  The  point  to  bC/  maintained  at  all  hazards, 
was,  that  God  was  a  Monarch :  the  alone  autocrat,  and  sole 
ruler.  The  determination  was,  to  evolve  such  a  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christy  as  should  be  consistent  with  this  view  of 
God. 

To  accomplish  this,  there  arose  two  classes  of  Monarchians. 
The  first  of  these  classes  recognized  In  Christ  nothing  but  the 
man.  There  was  nothing  of  the  divine  in  him.  In  their  view, 
to  acknowledge  the  divine  in  Christ,  must  lead  to  the  denial  of 
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the  unity  of  Grod,  and  end  in  Paganism.     Therefore^  this  class 
of  Monarchians  saw  in  Christ  only  the  human  element. 

But  the  second  class  of  Monarchians  saw  in  Christ  nothing 
but  the  God,  and  wholly  overlooked  or  suppressed  the  human 
element.  In  their  view,  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  only  an 
appearance  of  humanity.  It  was  only  transient ;  it  was  a  re- 
mo  veable  veil,  serving  only  for  the  visible  manifestation  of 
God. 

Thus  while  both  of  these  classes  were  Monarchians,  and 
made  it  their  chief  aim  to  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  they 
were  opposed  to  each  other  as  to  their  method  of  doing  it. 
The  first  class  maintained  the  divine  unity  by  the  declaration 
that  Christ  was  only  a  man ;  the  second  class  maintained  the 
divine  unity  by  the  declaration  that  Christ  was  only,  and  very 
God,  and  that  he  had  only  the  show  or  semblance  of  humanity. 
With  the  first  class  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  in  stating  the 
doctrine  of  Sabellianism,  only  that  we  may  say  in  passing,  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence  in  the  early  history 
of  the  church.  The  doctrine  was  offensive  to  the  piety  of  the 
church  from  the  fact  that  it  so  plainly  dishonored  Christ,  mak- 
ing him  only  a  ipan  ;  while  its  advocates  were  considered  by  the 
devout  much  in  the  light  of  such  men  as  Strauss  and  Theodore 
Parker  of  our  times. 

It  was  different  with  the  second  class  of  Monarchians,  for 
they  appeared  to  honor  Christ  in  assuming  that  he  was  only 
divine.  They  claimed  this  in  all  their  arguments.  Of  course, 
in  considering  the  person  of  Christ,  the  constant  endeavor  was 
to  sink  the  human  and  elevate  the  divine.  Hence  the  declara- 
tion was  made,  as  by  Benyllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia, 
that  Christ  had  no  human  soul.  He  had  the  body,  the  flesh, 
of  a  man ;  but  instead  of  a  human,  intelligent  soul,  he  had  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  was,  as  to  the  intelligent  soul,  very  God. 
The  humanity  of  Christ,  therefore,  was  not  a  perfect  humanity, 
for  he  had  only  the  body,  only  the  corporeal  of  a  man ;  while  in 
everything  else  he  was  very  God. 

Coming  now  to  Sabellius,  who  was  a  Monarchian  of  the 
second  class,  we  find  him  endorsing  the  statement  of  Beryllus, 
that  Christ  had  no  human  soul.  As  some  have  disputed  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  according  to  the  anthropology  of 
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the  times,  there  was  Soma,  the  body ;  Psuke,  the  breath  of  life, 
or  the  spirit;  and  Nou8,Hhe  intelligent  reason.  In  this  philos- 
ophy of  man,  the  Soma  and  the  Psuke  belong  to  the  human 
body ;  while  the  Nous  is  that  which  was  wanting  in  the  sem- 
blance of  humanity  which  belonged  to  Christ,  its  place  being 
supplied  by  the  divine  intelligence,  God  himself.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Sabellius,  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  not  a  complete 
humanity,  it  was  only  a  transitory  shape,  or  appearance,  in 
which  God  made  a  revelation  of  himself.  So  far,  Sabellius 
was  only  a  Monarchian.  In  advance  of  the  second  class  of 
Monarchians  that  preceded  him,  he  declared  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  only  another  form  of  manifestation  of  the  same  one 
God,  or  Monarch.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
all  in  which  Sabellius  made  any  deviation  from  the  strict 
Monarchianism  that  preceded  him.  In  short  he  declared  that 
"the  Father  remains  the  same,  but  evolves  himself  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Spirit."  Sabellius  completed  his  scheme  of  a  trinity 
by  putting  the  Spirit  in  the  same  relation  to  God  as  that  of 
Christ  to  God,  which  was  already  received.  It  was  a  trinity 
in  which  the  same  one  God  appeared,  only  in  the  discharge  of 
different  offices,  or  modes  of  operation.  He  was  the  same  God 
in  person,  who  acted  now  as  God  the  Father,  now  as  God  in 
Christ,  and  now  as  God  the  Spirit.  This  trinity  was  simply  the 
self-evolution  of  the  one  Monarch  into  these  several  offices  or 
modes  of  operation. 

We  have  spoken  of  Sabellius  as  adding  to  the  Monacchian 
speculation  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  plain  that  he 
was  led  to  this  under  pressure  of  the  doctrine  of  die  Spirit 
advanced  by  the  Montanists,  who  were  in  those  times  some- 
thing like  our  Spiritualists.  They  held  that  Christ  was  only  a 
man,  but  that  he  was  a  good  medium,  as  we  should  say ;  and 
that  as  a  good  medium  of  the  Spirit,  he  accomplished  many 
wonderful  works.  In  opposition  to  the  Montanists,  Sabellius 
would  show  that  Christ  was  more  than  a  mere  man,  that  he 
was  verily  God  ;  and  in  like  manner,  he  would  raise  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  vulgar  idea  of  the  Montanists  to  that  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  one  manifestation  of  God.  So  far,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  intention  of  Sabellius  in  his  scheme  of  a  trinity 
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was  to  honor  God,  and  to  do  this  eepeclally  by  maintaining  his 
unity. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  practical  consequences  of  this  theory 
of  Sabcllius,  for  this  is  necessary  in  the  most  cursory  statement 
of  his  doctrine.  The  personality  of  Christ  is  not  regarded  as 
possessed  of  any  eternal  substance,  but  is  only  a  transitory  ap- 
pearance. The  quasi  humanity  of  Christ  at  length  dissolves , 
and  becomes  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Whatever  there  was 
of  the  personal  existence  of  Christ  is  at  length  annihilated. 
But  in  the  light  of  Scripture  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  body  and 
whatever  there  was  of  the  personality  of  Christ  be  annihilated^ 
how  then  is  he  to  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,  by 
rising  in  his  own  body,  and  by  assuming  forever  his  own  special 
personality  ?  If  the  personality  of  Christ  is  transient,  is  only 
an  appearance  that  vanishes  away,  then  must  not  the  personal- 
ity of  those  who  believe  on  him,  and  are  spoken  of  as  becoming 
like  him,  must  not  their  personality  also  vanish  away?  Since 
the  Christian  faith  in  a  personal,  eternal  life  stands  on  the 
faith  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  personality  of  Christ,  we 
might  conclude  that  as  Sabellius  made  Christ's  personality  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  transitory  appearance,  so  he  must  have 
conceived  it  to  be  in  regard  to  all  personal  existence,  aside  from 
God.  But  if  all  personal  existence  is  only  ephemeral,  and 
transitory  in  this  manner,  why  then  everything  at  last  comes  to 
Pantheism.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  rejection  of  the  eternal 
personality  of  Christ  must  end  in  Pantheism,  in  order  to  be 
logically  consistent.  This  was  the  strong  objection  raised 
against  Sabellius  at  the  time  he  advanced  his  doctrine  of  a  trin- 
ity. It  was  the  same  objection  which  threw  the  doctrine  into 
discredit  as  advocated  by  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea  about  a  cen- 
tury later.  Apollinaris  was  a  Monarchian.  His  great  effort  in 
the  Arian  controversy  was  to  suppress  the  doctrine  of  a  perfect 
human  nature  in  Christ.  By  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  literature,  and  by  his  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  it 
is  said  that  he  supposed  he  could  establish  his  argument  with 
mathematical  precision.  Accepting  the  views  of  Beryllus  of 
Bostra,  and  of  Sabellius  as  already  stated,  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument of  Apollinaris  was  spent  in  attempting  to  show  that  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ  there  was  no  human  soul ;  that  his  hu- 
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inanity,  or  human  body,  was  only  a  human  bouy  inspired,  or 
inhabited  by  the  reason  of  God  himself.  It  is  true  that  ApoUi* 
naris  was  wiih'ng  to  ascribe  a  soul  to  the  Redeemer,  and  some, 
by  a  superficial  understanding  of  him,  have  supposed  that  he 
did  really  allow  in  this  respect  a  perfect  human  nature  in  Christ ; 
and,  in  the  same  way  many  have  supposed  that  Sabellius  al- 
lowed that  Christ  had  a  human  soul.  What  ApoUinaris  called 
a  human  soul,  however,  was  only  the  Psuke,  or  vital  breath  of 
the  body,  the  animal,  according  to  the  threefold  analysis  of  man 
into  the  Soma,  Psuke,  and  Nous.  That  which  constituted  the 
hi)]:her  dignity  of  man,  the  Nous,  or  Psuke  Logike  of  Christ, 
as  it  was  sometimes  phrased,  could  not  be  of  human  origin,  but 
must  be  purely  divine.  Hence  the  ofl  repeated  assertion  that 
in  Christ,  the  '^Divine  reason  supplied  the  place  of  the  human 
reason."  Hence  the  expressions  came  into  use  in  reference  to 
Christ's  death  and  birth,  that  "God  died,"  "  God  was  bom." 

Sabellianism,  under  the  lead  of  ApoUinaris,  was  met  by  one 
of  the  best  minds  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  in  the  person 
of  Athanasius.  He  brought  up  the  old  x>bjections,  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  the  doctrine  in  relation  to  other  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  while  he  pointed  out  clearly  the  Pantheism  to 
which  it  must  inevitably  tend. 

If  the  personality  of  Christ  were  nothing  more  than  a  tran- 
sitory appearance,  the  same,  and  upon  the  same  arguments, 
might  be  conceived  in  reference  to  all  personal  existence*  If 
Christ  were  pnly  an  emanation  of  God,  like  a  ray  from  the  8un» 
to  be  at  length  taken  back  and  reabsorbed  in  the  sun,  a  ray 
from  God,  to  be  reabsorbed  in  God ;  then,  just  so  might  all 
things  be  reabsorbed.  But  this  is  Pantheism,  ending  logically 
in  the  denial  of  all  personality,  the  modern  statement  of  which 
is  most  fully  made  in  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  Comte. 

Again,  if  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  strictly  human,  if  it 
was  only  human  but  in  appearance  and  but  a  mere  body, 
what  became  of  it?  How  then  could  Christ  become  the  first 
fruits  of  the  resurrection  ?  What  hope  could  there  be  for  the 
Christian,  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  he  should  follow 
Christ  with  his  body  in  the  resurrection,  and  to  become  like 
Christ  in  the  risen,  the  spiritual  and  glorified  body? 
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Yet  again,  it  behooved  Christ  to  be  our  example  in  every  re- 
spect ;  but  this  would  be  impossible  if  his  nature  were  not  like 
ours,  if  indeed  he  had  no  human  soul. 

By  these  arguments  Athanasius  refuted  Sabellianism  by 
showing  that  logically  it  must  end  in  Pantheism  ;  and  that  it 
was  opposed  to  the  manifest  teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
appears  that  one  reason  for  the  reluctance  of  the  Sabellians  to 
acknowledge  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul  consisted  in  their 
false  view  of  sin.  Adopting  more  or  less  the  Manichsean  no- 
tion that  sin  was  necessary  in  human  nature ;  that  sin  was  the 
real  nature  of  man,  and  that  freedom  from  sin  must  be  a  con- 
tradiction of  man's  nature ;  assuming  that  evil  was  an  eternal 
principle  and  that  in  consequence  man  instead  of  being  created 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  was  really  by  nature  a  sinning  soul  from 
the  first ;  holding  these  opinions,  they  thought  that  the  admis-* 
sion  that  Christ  had  a  human  soul  was  equivalent  to  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  a  sinful  nature.  Because  this  admission  would 
dishonor  Christ,  and  lead  to  the  denial  of*  his  divinity,  degrad- 
ing him  lower  even  than  the  first  class  of  Monarchians  had 
done,  who  held  that  he  was  a  man  and  nothing  more,  the  Sa- 
bellians thought  best  to  maintain  that  Christ  had  no  human 
soul,  in  order  to  maintain  thereby  that  he  was  free  from  sin. 
But  if  they  had  accepted  the  doctrine  that  man  was  created  in 
a  state  of  innocence  from  which  he  afterwards  fell :  if  instead 
of  accepting  the  notion  of  evil  as  an  eternal  principle,  and  of 
sin  as  a  necessity  in  man  ;  if  they  could  have  allowed  that  the 
soul  of  man  was  at  first  holy  and  that  man  fell  from  that  first 
estate  by  his  own  voluntary  transgression,  then  they  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that  Christ  had  a  human 
soul.  To  have  declared  that  he  had  such  a  soul,  such  as  it  was 
before  the  fall  of  man,  such  as  this  soul  was  when  the  "Lord 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul,"  would  have  been  to  assume  Christ's  com- 
plete human  nature,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  his 
sinlessness. 

This  false  view  of  sin  led  them  to  false  conceptions  of  God, 
by  ascribing  to  him  acts  of  suffering  and  pain.  This  appears 
when  in  reference  to  Christ  they  said  that  "God  was  bom," 
and   that    "God  died."     Because  they  could  not  allow  that 
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Christ  had  a  perfect  human  nature,  on  account  of  their  false 
notion  of  sin,  they  were  obliged  to  declare  that  the  divine  na- 
ture suffered ;  that  God  himself  suffered,  hence  in  the  West 
they  were  called  Patripassians. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  Sabellianism  failed  of  giv- 
ing a  scriptural  account  of  the  resurrection  through  Christ. 
The  cause  of  this  failure  will  be  seen,  in  this  connection,  to  lie 
in  the  Manichsean  notion  that  the  effect  of  sin  was  such  a  con- 
tamination of  the  body  that  it  would  not  be  raised.  Sin  had 
ruined  the  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not,  in  reason, 
be  raised. 

For  the  same  reason  Sabellianism  is  never  clear  in  its  out- 
lines of  eschatology.  From  the  idea  of  sin  as  a  necessity,  and 
that  it  must  have  its  course  like  an  epidemic,  so  as  at  length  to 
run  itself  out,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  future  punishment 
will  not  be  eternal,  since  punishment  in  running  its  course  must 
have  a  purifying  influence,  and  end  in  the  restoration  of  all 
from  the  effects  of  siq,  so  that  finally  all  would  be  brought  back 
into  the  unity  of  God.  Thus  the  Sabellian  idea  of  sin,  as 
theology,  lies  again  in  close  logical  sympathy  with  the  Positive 
Philosophy,  For  to  deny  the  real  personality  of  Christ  both  as 
related  to  the  Father,  and  as  related  to  man ;  to  assume  his  re- 
turn to,  and  re-absorption  in  the  Father,  as  a  ray  of  light  re- 
absorbed in  the  sun ;  to  conceive  the  loss  of  all  human  person- 
ality by  the  lods  of  the  body  in  the  denial  of  the  resurrection, 
and  then  assume  the  final  restoration  of  all  into  the  unity  of 
God ;  is,  to  say  with  Comte,  that  '^  to  desire  a  personal  im- 
mortality is  to  desire  to  perpetuate  an  eiTor  to  infinity ;  for  in- 
dividual existence  is  the  error  from  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  life  to  extricate  ourselves." 

Doubtless  there  were,  and  are  now,  many  holding  more  or 
less  to  Sabellianism,  who  for  themselves  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  Pantheism.  Our  purpose,  however,  does  not  lead  us  to 
speak  of  men,  only  as  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  state  the  doc- 
trine as  it  may  be  gathered  from  its  history  and  tendency.  In 
this  respect,  the  statement  of  a  doctrine  is  like  the  work  of  the 
naturalist,  who,  finding  parts  of  a  creature,  the  scale  of  a  fish 
or  the  bone  of  a  reptile,  is  able  to  construct  in  symmetry  the 
omplete  form  and  organism. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
•     THE  THEOLOGY    OF   HAMLET.* 

Though  Shakespeare  was  not  a  professed  theologian,  though 
he  never  studied  in  the  schools,  and  probably  never  reduced  his 
views  to  any  consistent  system,  yet  he  has  a  theology.  There 
can  be  no  genuine  drama  without  a  theology.  For  a  drama  is 
a  living  section  cut  out  of  human  history.  And  just  as  the 
life  of  man  needs  a  providence,  so  does  this  ideal  representation 
taken  from  his  life.  A  drama  without  a  providence,  would  be 
like  a  landscape  without  an  over-arching  sky  of  blue ;  would  be 
no  drama  at  all. 

This  is  especially  true  of  tragedy.  For  the  true  idea  of  the 
the  tragic  presupposes  a  moral  desert  or  ill  desert  in  the  various 
characters  of  the  play,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  denouement, 
the  catastrophe  to  meet.  In  short,  a  tragedy,  rightly  con- 
structed, is  an  epitome  of  human  life  with  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  that  life.  To  be  lugubrious  and  bloody  is  not  to  be 
tragical.  But,  so  to  construct  the  Acts  of  a  drama,  and  to  in- 
terweave its  Scenes,  as  to  make  the  conclusion  the  legitimate 
moral  outgrowth  of  its  progress,  so  that  the  conclusion  is  justi- 
fied by  what  has  gone  before,  satisfies  our  moral  sense ;  this  is 
the  true  idea  of  the  tragical.  And,  of  course,  to  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  tragical,  nothing  can  be  more  needful  than  an 
overruling  providence. 

The  dramatist,  also,  must  not  only  have  his  theology,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  he  shapes  the  general  outlines  of  his  work, 
arranges  what  is  retributive  in  his  work,  acting  the  part  of  a 
providence  in  it;  he  must  give  a  theology  to  the  characters 
whom  this  retribution  is  to  overtake.  They  must  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong ;  they  must  be  aware  of  the 
creeping  over  them  and  their  lives,  of  that  eclipse  of  punish- 
ment, which  they  have  provoked.  They,  too,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  justify  the  ways  of  God  toward  themselves. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  examine  a  single  tragedy  of  the 
greatest  of  all  dramatists,  with  reference  to  its  theology.  The 
play  of  Hamlet  becomes  a  possibility  only  by  belief  in  the 
supernatural.     It  is  a  purported  communication  from  the  world 

>  The  references  in  this  article  are  to  the  "Globe  edition"  of  Shakespeare ;  a  very 
elegant  aad  convenient  edition,  just  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 
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of  spirits,  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  its  comph'cations,  its 
plots  and  counterplots.  It  assumes,  then,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.     Hamlet's  father,  having  been 

*'  Cut  ofif  e'en  in  the  blossoms  of  his  sin, 

Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  his  account, 
•  With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,"  Acti.,  so.  v.,  1. 76-79. 

his  unpurged  spirit  finds  no  rest  in  the  eternal  world.  Here 
we  encounter  the  Papistic  doctrine  of  purgatory.  This  soul 
having  passed  from  the  confines  of  earth  without  the  Romish 
sacraments,  is,  according  to  his  own  account, 

**  Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  his  days  of  nature. 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away."    Act  i.,  sc.  v.,  1.  10-13. 

The  funeral  rites  denied  the  gentle  Ophelia,  for  which  Laertes 
gives  vent  to  that  spirited  execration  acd  prophesy, 

••  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling,"    Act  v.,  sc.  i  ,  1.  262-264. 

as  well  as  the  country  and  age  of  the  story,  prove  that  the 
particular  phase  of  Christianity  disclosed  here,  is  that  of  the 
Romish  church. 

A  belief  in  ghostly  apparitions,  as  above  intimated,  springs 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  a  doctrine  which 
r  Hamlet  directly  affirms  in  the  lines  : 

"  And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself?"    Act  i.  sc.  iv.,  1.  66-67. 

Though  itself  a  superstition,  it  yet  implies  a  fundamental  truth. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  well-settled  philosophy  of  the 
watch,  who  in  that  "witching  hour"  of  night  are  awaiting  the 
reappearance  of  the  spirit  that  usurps 

**That  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march."    Act  i  ,  sc.  i.,  1.  47-49. 

Horatio  thus  enumerates  the  probable  causes  of  its  unrest : 

•*  If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me. 
Speak  to  me ; 
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If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate. 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O  speak  \ 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

Speak  of  it  T'    Act  i.,  sc.  i.,  1.  130-139. 

Horatio  thinks  it  especially  probable  that  some  gr^at  political 

convulsion  is  at  hand ;  as  when 

'*  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets." 

Act  I.,  sc.  I.,  1.  112-116. 

These  roysterious  visitors  have  a  limited  time  in  which  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  abodes  of  the  dead.     When 

**  The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat. 
Awake  the  god  of  day, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine."    Act  i.,  sc.  i.,  1.  150-155. 

The  existence  of  God,  though  not  many  times  directly  recog- 
nized in  this  play,  is  everywhere  implied.  A  belief  in  this 
doctrine  seems  to  surround  the  characters  like  an  atmosphere. 
In  his  first  soliloquy  Hamlet  speaks  of  him  as  "The  Ever- 
lasting" ;  and  twice  exclaims  his  name  in  his  agony  to  find 
relief  from  the  wretchedness  which  his  father's  sudden  death 
and  his  mother's  untimelj  marriage  have  occasioned  him.  So^ 
too,  in  the  oaths  and  imprecations  which  he  employs.  When 
Horatio  has  begun  the  account  of  his  encounter  with  his  fa- 
ther's spirit,  Hamlet  entreats 

*'  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear  P'    Act  i.,  sc.  n.,  1.  195. 

And  Horatio  and  Polonius,  with  slight  variation,  both  employ 
this  form  of  solemn  affirmation,  "before  my  God." 

•*  Before  my  God,  I  could  not  this  helieve 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes."     Act  i..  sc.  i.,  !•  56-57. 

'*  Tore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  dis- 
cretion."   Act  n.,  sc.  n.,  1. 489. 

For  a  man  to  take  God's  name  in  vain  Is  evidence  that  he  be- 
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lieves  in  his  existence.  Even  in  the  horrid  curses  which  fall 
from  human  lips,  where  men  imprecate  the  woes  of  the  lost  to 
rest  upon  each  other's  heads,  their  very  language  implies  God's 
being  and  attributes.  Profanity  is  the  prayer  of  the  ungodly  ; 
a  prayer  of  cursing  instead  of  blessing. 

Ophelia,  too,  when,  fantastically  dressed  in  straws  and  flow- 
ers, she  has-  sung  that  plaintive  strain  to  her  father's  memory, 

•*  And  will  he  not  come  again?" 
closes  it  with  the  line, 

•*  God  ha'  mercy  on  his  soul," 

and  adds, 

'*  And  of  all  Christian  souls,  I  pray  God. 
God  be  wi'  you."    Act  iv.,  sc.  v.,  1.  190-200. 

While  Laertes,  in  his  double  anguish,  lifts  up  his  heart  to 
heaven,  as  looking  at  the  lovely  ruin  before  him,  he  inquires, 

"  Do  you  see  this,  O  God?"     Act  iv.,  sc.  v.,  1.  201. 

implying  here  a  belief  in  his  omniscience,  his  love,  his  justice. 

In  his  first  soliloquy,  also,  Hamlet  recognizes  God's  author- 
ity as  his  creator.  He  draws  back  from  the  horrible  idea 
of  terminating  his  life  with  his  own  hand,  because  of 

**  His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter."    Act  I.,  sc.  ii.,  1.  132. 

Here,  too,  as  we  may  note  in  passing,  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  For,  Hamlet's  reference 
^must  be  to  the  commandment,  ^'Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Polo- 
jiius,  also,  that  very  model  of  a  courtier,  whose  conceit  of  him- 
self £^nd  his  diplomatic  arts  betrays  him  into  the  sacrifice  of 
^his  life,  thus  at  one  breath,  asseverates  his  loyalty  to  his 
^to  his  eartb^.s^nd  to  his  heavenly  King : 

**  Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
.1  hol<d^l?iy.dqt)r,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
JSjOthjtp  ipy.God,  apd  to  my  gracious  king." 

Act  II.,  sc.  II.,  1.  44-46. 

The  doctrine  of  ^fore-ordination  is  expressly  implied  in  what 
Hamlet  says  after  he  b^s  really  slain  this  same  Polonius : 

"For. this  same  lord, 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  h^th  pleasM  it  so ; 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  t^d  minister:" 

.Act  n..,.e.c.  v.,  1.  172-175. 
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as  well  as  in  that  oft-quoted  passage,' 

"Theresa  a  divinity  that  shapes  oiir  ends, 
Kough  hew  them  how  we  will :"    Act  v.,  sc.  n.,  1. 10-11, 

asy  also,  in  what  he  says  about  meeting  Laertes ; 

"  If  it  be  now,  ^is  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now ;  if 
it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all :  since  no  man  has 
aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is^t  to  leave  betimes/' 

Act  v.,  sc.  n.,  1.  281-235. 

So,  too,  when  Hamlet  is  accounting  for  his  escape  from  the 
snare  set  for  his  life  by  his  uncle,  the  same  doctrine  is  recog- 
nized. Horatio  inquires  how  the  forged  commission  was 
scaled,  and  Hamlet  answers  : 

*•  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father^s  signet  in  my  purse/'    Act  v.,  sc.  II.,  1.  48,  49. 

An  overruling  providence  is  taught  in  such  passages  as  these, 

when  Hamlet's  uncle  upbraids  him  for  persevering  in  his  grief 

for  his  father's  loss  : 

**  To  persever 
In  obstinate  condolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  His  unmanly  grief; 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven, 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient : 

Fie !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven.*' 

Act  I.,  sc.  n.,  1.  92-95  and  101. 

The  hereditary  transmission  of  evil,  physical  and  moral, 
Hamlet  notices  in  his  discourse  respecting  Danish  revels : 
though  he  denies  personal  accountability  for  this  taint. 

•*  So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As  in  their  birth  (wherein  they're  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  can  not  choose  his  origin). 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason, 
Or,  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners,  that  these  men. 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune^s  star. 
Their  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo). 
Shall  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault."    Act  i.,  sc.  iv.,  1.  23-36. 

This  hereditary  transmission  of  evil  that  insures  human  siniul- 
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ness  is  again  implied  in  .Hamlet's  advice  to  Ophelia  against 
marriage;  while  his  own  actual  transgressions  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  at  length  : 

'*Iam  myself  indifferent  honest;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  sucli 
things  that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me ;  I  am  very  proud, 
revengeful,  ambitious;  with  more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have 
thoughts  to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act 
them  in  !  What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do,  crawling  between  earth  and 
heaven?"    Act  iii.,8c.  I.,  L  122-130. 

Evidently  Hamlet  had  very  correct  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity. 

The  ghost,  at  least,  and  doubtless  Shakespeare  himself 
holds  to  the  Edwardean  view  of  the  will ;  that  it  is  determined 
by  the  strongest  motive.  In  recounting  to  Hamlet  the  meas- 
ures of  his  uncle,  this  is  the  language  employed : 

"  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust. 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen." 

Act  I.,  sc  v.,  1.  41-45. 

There  are  many  illustrations  of   the    oflSce    and   power  of 

conscience,  in  this  play.    It  is  conscience  that  compels  Hamlet's 

uncle  to  cry  out 

••  O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven !" 

Act  III.,  sc.  m.,  1.  36. 

It  is  conscience  that  so  disturbs  him  during  the  play  of  Gon- 

zago.     It  is  conscience,  too,  that  causes  Hamlet's  mother  to 

exclaim, 

**  O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more : 
Thou  turn^st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spot«, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct."    Act  lu.,  sc.  iv.,  1.  88-91. 

So,  too,  it  is  the  same  divinely-given  power  within  her  that 
makes  her  fear  lest  the  gentle  ^Ophelia,  in  her  derangement, 
may  drop  some  hint  of  something  which  she  would  keep  con- 
cealed.    Horatio  says : 

••  'T  were  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for  she  may  strew 
DangVous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds." 

Act  IV.,  sc.  v.,  1.  14, 15. 

To  which  the  Queen  replies  : 

<*  To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin^s  true  nature. is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
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So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt, 

It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt."    Ibid.  1.  17-20. 

And  it  is  the  workings  of  this  faculty  beyond  the  grave,  that 
prevents  Hamlet  from  that  act,  which  so  haunts  him  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  ills  of  the  present  life.     As  he  says, 

**  Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ;" 

Act.ili.,  SCI.,  1.  83. 

though  to  be  cowardly  here,  is  to  be  truly  brave. 

In  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet's  uncle  we  have  many  funda- 
mental doctrines  compressed  into  the  smallest  space.  Hamlet^s 
uncle  feels  his  moral  inability. 

**  Pray  can  I  not, 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect."    Act  lii.,  sc.  m.,  1.  38-43. 

Again,  in  still  more  explicit  phrase ; 

•*  What  then  ?  what  rests  P 
Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  P 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  P 
O  wretched  state !    O  bosdm,  black  as  death  ! 
O  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged."    Ibid.  1.  64-69. 

In  this  soliloquy,'  also,  we  have  the  true  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment J  the  eflScacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  when  applied  to 
the  penitent  soul ;  that  the  degree  of  sin  is  no  real  hindrance 

to  forgiveness. 

"What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  in  brother's  blood  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  P    Whereto  serves  mercy 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 
And  what's  in  praver,  but  this  twofold  force : 
To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardoned,  being  down  ?     Then  111  look  up : 
My  fault  is  past."    Ibid.  1.  43-51. 

And,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  cleansing  power  in  the  blood  of 
Christ,  this  great  transgressor  feels  that  repentance  without 
^^ works  meet  for  repentance"  is  of  no  avail.     He  proceeds  : 

**  But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  P     'Forgive  me  my  foul  murder' : 
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That  can  not  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder. 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardoned  and  retain  the  offence  ?*'    Ibid.  1.  50-55. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  we  find  in  the  complaint 
of  Hamlet's  father,  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death, 

**  No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account, 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head ;"   Act  I.,  sc.  v.,  1-  78-79. 

in  his  caution  to  Hamlet,  so  touchingly  forgiving, 

*'  Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her ;"    Ibid.  1.  85-88. 

and  in  Hamlet's  own  account  of  his  father's  death,  when  medi- 
tating that  of  his  uncle,  while  he  is  at  prayers : 

•*  He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread : 
With  all  his  crimes  broad-blown,  as  flush  as  May, 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows  save  Heaven  ? 
But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him,"    Act  m.,  sc.  ui.,  1.  80-84, 

as  well  as  in  his  playful  rejoinder,  when  Eosencrantz  tells  him 
for  news,  "the  world  is  grown  honest"  ; 

*•  Then  is  doomsday  near ;"    Act  n.,  sc.  n.,  1.  242. 

which  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  millennium. 

The  two  future  worlds,  as  places  of  happiness  and  misery, 
are  very  forcibly  described  in  Hamlet's  address  to  his  father's 
spirit : 

**  Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell. 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable. 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee."    Act  I.,  sc.  iv.,  1.  40-44. 

And  this  is  just  what  he  had  threatened  to  do  in  a  passage 
which  contains  a  similar  allusion  to  one  of  these  worlds  : 

**  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
ril  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace."    Act  i.,  sc.  ii.,  1.  244-246. 

Ophelia,  also,  in  describing  Hamlet's  strange  appearance,  as 
she  sat  sewing  in  her  closet,  alludes  to  the  same  dwellingplace 
of  torment : 
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*'  Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  knees  knocking  each  other; 

And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  pnrport. 

As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell 
,  To  speak  of  horrors,  he  comes  before  me." 

Act  II.,  sc.  I.,  1,  81-84. 

And  Laertes,  when- challenging  the  king  as  to  his  father's  death, 

adopts  the  violent  language  which  follows : 

••  How  came  he  dead  ?    TU  not  be  juggled  with : 
To  hell,  allegiance !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.   To  this  point  I  stand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  revenged 
Most  throughly  for  my  father."    Act  iv.,  sc.  v.,  1.  129-135. 

The  spiritual  nature  of  future  punishment  Hamlet  intimates 
in  his  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Act  third  : 

**  To  die;   to  sleep  — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 
Must  give  us  pause :  there's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wron^,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes. 
When  he  himself  migl^t  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?    Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  arid  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dVead  of  something  after  death. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns,  puzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of?"     Sc.  I.,  1.  60. 

The  nature,  too,  of  the  joys  of  the  better  world,  may  be  in- 
ferred also  from  Hamlet's  wish  : 

"  Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio."  Act  i.,  sc.  n.,  1.  182-183. 

And,  then,  in  the  last  Scene  of  the  last  Act  of  the  play,  Ham- 
let implores  Horatio, 

'*  If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  mv  storv."     Act  v..  sc.  ii..  1.  .So7-360. 
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The  characters  in  this  play  believe  in  the  personality  of  good 
and  evil  spirits.  When  he  first  sees  his  father's  ghost,  Hamlet 
exclaims 

**  Angels  and  mini8ters*of  grace  defend  us !"    Act  i.,  sc-  iv.,  1. 89. 

Ophelia  thus  ejaculates  for  Hamlet's  recovery  : 

**  0  heavenly  powers,  restore  him !"    Act.  m.,  sc.  i.,  1. 147. 

Hamlet's  uncle,  when  he  finds  how  hard  his  heart  is,  thus  apos- 
trophizes : 

*'  Help,  angels  !  make  assay !"    Act  lu.,  sc.  iii.,  1.  68. 

Hamlet's  fears,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  he  may  he  mocked  by  a 

lying  spirit,  he  discloses  in  this  passage  : 

"  The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perhaps 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits), 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me.''    Act  ii.,  sc.  ii.,  U  627-632. 

Again,  while  he  upbraids  his  mother  for  her  unfaithfulness,  he 

asks  this  question, 

'«  What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?" 

Act  in.,  sc.  IV.,  1.  76. 

And  Laertes  thus  imprecates  on  him  the  woes  of  the  lost,  when 
he  leaps  after  him  into  Ophelia's  grave : 

"  The  devil  take  thy  soul !"    Act  v.,  sc.  I.,  1.  281. 

In  this  play,  the  Scriptural  allusions  are  quite  frequent.  For 
example,  to  the  Sabbath  in  the  lines : 

**  Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week ;" 

Act  I  ,  sc.  I.,  1.  76,  76. 
and  in  Ophelia's  talk  about  rue,  calling  it  ^^herb  of   grace, 
o'Sundays  ;"  to  Christmas,  in  the  lines  : 

"  Some  say,  that  ever  Against  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawuing  singeth  all  night  long  ;^* 

Act  I.,  sc.  I.,  1.  158-160. 
to  the  killing  of  Abel,  in  the  lines 

'*  It  hath  the  primal,  eldest  curse  upon  *t, 
A  brother's  murder  -^    Act  lu  ,  sc.  lU.,  1. «%. 
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and,  in  the  scene  in  the  churchyard,  where  Hamlet  says  of  a 
skull  thrown  up  by  the  grave-digger : 

••  How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone, 
that  did  the  first  morder !"    Act  v.,  sc.  i.,  1.  84. 

as,  also,  where  the  first  clown  traces  his  profession  back  to 
Adam  ;  and  where  Hamlet  speaks  of  Jephthah  and  his  daughter. 
These  Scriptural  allusions,  too,  are  sometimes  confined 
merely  to  language ;  as  where  Hamlet  says  of  the  partly  made 
grave, 

•*  T  is  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;"    Act  v.,  sc.  i.,  1.  188. 
and  again, 

•*  There's  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.'' 

Act  v.,  sc.  II.,  1.  231. 

Thus  have  we  tried  to  discover  the  theological  doctrines  of 
this  wonderful  drama.  In  the  main  we  have  found  them  to  be 
strictly  evangelical.  If  we  except  the  superstition  respecting 
ghosts,  and  certain  Romish  dogmas,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory and  extreme  unction,  the  play  is  full  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly orthodox  sentiments.  This  is  a  remarkable  providence, 
that  the  most  commanding  intellect  of  all  generations,  the  writer 
of  the  English  tongue  most  read  and  quoted  by  cultivated  minds, 
should  have  so  freighted  his  immortal  lines  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  revealed  religion.  Sceptics,  who  shun  the 
Bible  as  a  text-book  respecting  the  future  world,  will  yet  read 
and  admire  this  prince  of  English  bards ;  will  thus  bring  their 
minds  into  contact  with  the  great  truths,  which  as  a  matter  of 
revelation,  they  stoutly  reject. 

It  seems  to  us,  too,  that  the  key  to  Hamlet's  character  is  to 
be  found  in  the  same  direction.  He  vacillates  and  starts,  he  is 
inconsistent,  he  appears  insincere,  not  merely  because  he  h;is 
committed  to  him  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  a  philosophic,  in 
distinction  from  a  practical  mind,  but  because  the  undertaking 
is  one  against  which  his  whole  better  nature  revolts.  It  is  im- 
moral. It  is  heinously  wicked.  It  is  not  his  prerogative  to 
avenge  his  father's  murder.  The  canon  of  "  the  Everlasting," 
is  really  as  much  against  the  murder  of  an  uncle,  as  the  mur- 
der of  himself,  as  the  murder  of  a  brother.  The  Creator  has 
hedged  in  every  human  life  with  certain  sanctions,  such  as  men 
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set  about  the  royalty  of  their  kings.  And  these  sanctions  Ham- 
let draws  back  from  violating,  even  though  spurred  on  to  it  by  the 
spirit  of  his  father.  He  is,  therefore,  not  himself.  He  can  not  be 
himself.  He  is  ^^to  double  business  bound,"  as  much  as  his  uncle 
when  at  his  prayer.  If  he  prove  true  to  his  father's  spirit,  he  is 
false  to  his  own  sense  of  right,  to  his  God.  And,  therefore,  all  that 
he  actually  accomplishes  is  accidental.  He  kills  Polonius  by  acci- 
dent, thinking  him  the  king.  And  so  the  circumstances  which 
result  in  the  death  of  the  king  are  not  of  his  arranging.  Com- 
pare the  straightforwardness  with  which  the  uncle  arranges  with 
Laertefirto  secure  Hamlet's  death,  with  Hamlet's  indecision  re- 
specting the  method  of  accomplishing  the  death  of  his  uncle. 
The  uncle  was  a  wholly  bad  man.  He  had  no  compunctions. 
He  had  already  murdered  Hamlet  in  his  heart,  when  he  gave 
that  secret  commission  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem.  But, 
in  Hamlet's  mind  there  is  warfare.  As,  when  the  Apostle 
would  do  good,  evil  was  present  with  him ;  so  when  Hamlet 
would  do  evil,  good  is  present  with  him.  As  Lady  Macbeth 
said  of  her  husband,  what  "he  would,  that  would  he  holily." 
And  so,  all  the  evil  that  he  does,  he  does  not  of  a  settled  pur- 
pose, not  preconcertedly,  but  from  a  momentary  impulse. 

The  general  catastrophe  of  this  drama  is  morally  and  even 
religiously  retributive.  Polonius,  who  it  would  seem,  must 
know  more  of  the  death  of  Hamlet's  father  than  ap[^ears  upon 
the  surface  of  the  story  ;  who,  at  least,  was  the  counsellor  and 
abettor  of  the  indecently  hasty  marriage  that  followed  it;  Pol- 
onius is  taken  in  his  own  craftiness.  Doing  the  bidding  of  the 
king,  he  is  the  first  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  punishment,  which 
the  king  has  provoked.  His  death  by  Hamlet's  hand  crazes 
Ophelia,  alienates  and  makes  an  enemy  of  Laertes,  and  remov- 
ing as  it  does  the  only  trustworthy  counsellor  from  the  king,  is 
really  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Ophelia  soon  follows  him. 
Then,  Eosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  caught  in  the  snare 
which  has  been  set  for  Hamlet.  And  at  last,  Laertes,  the 
king,  and  Hamlet's  mother,  perish  through  agencies  provided 
doubly  to  insure  the  death  of  Hamlet,  who  dies  with  them  ;  the 
guilty  receiving  the  penalty  of  their  own  sins,  and  the  innocent 
sharing  in  it,  according  to  intimacy  of  social  relation  with  them, 
as  in  the  law  of  God's  providence.  • 
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Had  Hamlet's  mother  been  as  true  to  her  husband,  as  ac- 
cordinof  to  the  statement  of  his  father's  spirit,  her  husband  was 
to  her,  all  these  catastrophes  would  been  avoided.  Polonius 
would  have  lived.  The  queen  would  have  seen  Hamlet  we^ 
Ophelia,  and  they  two  would  in  due  time  have  occupied  the 
throne.  But,  that  single  crime  of  poisoning  the  first  Hamlet, 
turned  the  whole  course  of  events,  and  involved  all  concerned 
in  a  merciless  catastrophe.  For  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bring- 
eth  forth  death,  even  in  this  world.  So  they  found  it  in  Den- 
mark, and  so  it  is  In  all  countries  and  all  generations. 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE  PREACHER :  HIS  INSTRUMENTS :  HIS  AIMS. 

The  scriptural  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  its  fulness 
and  wide  relations,  is  one  of  grandeur  and  solemnity.  It  tran- 
scends immeasurably  all  other  vocations  in  the  vital  interests  of 
humanity,  both  present  and  remote.  Its  aim  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  beings,  sinful  and  degraded,  into  sons  of  God,  the  pro- 
duction in  man  of  the  highest  excellence,  complete  resemblance 
to  the  sinless  One.  Its  right  conception  by  the  churches  is  an 
element  of  incalculable  power ;  its  wrong  conception,  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  and  degeneracy.  Erroneous  qr  inadequate 
views  regarding  it,  we  apprehend,  are  now  extensively  preva- 
lent, working  immense  evil.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
both  the  clergy  and  the  laity  to  this  important  theme — the 
design  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Paul  has  well  expressed  it, 
Eph.  iv.  11,  12,  13:  ''And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and 
some,  prophets ;  and  some,-  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we 
all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

This  glorious  end  the  minister  can  not  effect  of  himself.  He 
can  hope  to  accomplish  it  only  by  falling  in  with  God's  plan,  so 
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as  to  secure  his  aid  and  cooperation  at  every  step.  The  minis- 
ter can  not  regenerate  or  sanctify  the  soul.  This  is  the  work 
of  God  alone.  The  minister  can  not  reform  men.  This  is 
each  one's  individual  duty.  The  minister  is  simply  an  agent, 
wielding  an  instrument  whose  saving  efficacy  is  imparted  en- 
tirely by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  must,  therefore,  wield  that 
instrument  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  appointed,  and  by  which 
he  renovates  and  transforms.  That  instrument  is  holy  truth, 
"the  sword  of  the  Spirit."  It  is  nothing  more,  nothing  less ; 
simply  Gospel  truth.  Both  minister  and  people  should  have 
distinct  and  settled  convictions  on  this  point ;  for  indefinite,  ill- 
formed,  ill-digested  views  by  either  party  in  regard  to  the 
implement  by  which  the  Spirit  operates,  are  often  attended 
with  most  unhappy  results.  There  must  be  also  entire  satis- 
faction with  the  simple  means  which  God  has  chosen.  The 
pride  of  Naaman  must  be  abased.  There  must  be  a  coming 
down  to  the  humility  of  truth. 

That  holy  truth,  the  word  of  God,  is  the  grand  instrument 
of  the  Spirit,  is  most  fully  and  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 
Christ  prayed  :  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is 
truth"  ;  that  is,  the  word  of  God  is  that  truth  by  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  regenerates  and  sanctifies.  Paul  affirms  that 
^  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word."  James  says,  "Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  by  the  word 
of  truth." 

Eeason  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  For  if  the  Holy  Ghost 
does  not  use  holy  truth  as  the  direct  means  of  conversion,  what 
does  he  use  ?  It  must  be  something  addressed  to  rational  and 
voluntary  minds.  If  it  be  not  moral  truth,  it  must  be  either 
natural  truth,  or  error,  or  some  illusion  of  the  imagination, 
but  illusions  of  the  imagination  are  false  appearances,  the  mere 
show  of  reality  without  the  substance ;  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  error  or  delusion.  Natural  truth  has  no  moral 
character  or  fitness  to  eftectuate  moral  results,  unless  it  be  in 
that  aspect  of  it  which  reveals  the  character  and  government  of 
God ;  and  then  it  becomes  holy  truth,  or  the  vehicle  of  holy 
truth.  That  God  should  employ  mathematical  or  philosophical 
truth  as  the  direct  instrument  to  effect  a  moral  change  is  irra- 
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tional  and  contrary  to  all  just  ideas  respecting  cause  and  efFect. 
For  whatever  produces  a  moral  change  in  a  free,  moral  being, 
must  have  some  tendency  or  persuasive  power  to  produce  that 
change. .  In  the  economy  of  providence  universally,  natural 
causes  produce  natural  effects,  and  moral  causes,  moral  effects, 
and  never  are  these  processes  reversed  or  changed.  Gravita- 
tion or  the  laws  of  light  never  produce  repentance  or  inspire 
Christian  hope ;  and  the  exhibition  of  truth  or  affection  never 
produces  frost  or  heat. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  use  error  or  delusion  to  effect 
the  transformation  of  soul  implied  in  regeneration  and  sanctifi- 
cation  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  from  his  own  character.  He 
is  infinitely  holy,  and  by  consequence,  must  infinitely  hate  sin, 
and  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  immediate 
instrument  which  he 'employs  must  be  like  himself  in  moral 
character.  If  then,  it  is  that  which  maybe  addressed  to  the 
reason,  it  must  be  holy  truth.  The  opposite  of  holy  truth  is 
error;  and  error  is  the  child  of  sin.  While,  therefore,  God 
may  overrule  error,  or  make  it  the  occasion  .of  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  souls  of  men,  just  as  he  sometimes 
1[>verrules  sin  to  this  end,  it  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  his 
character  to  employ  it  as  a  direct  instrument,  as  it  would 
be  to  employ  sin  as  a  direct  instrument.  In  the  second 
place,  this  i^  evident  from  the  character  of  the  beings  to  be 
affected,  and  the  effect  sought.  The  beings  are  sinners,  and 
the  effect  aimed  at,  holiness.  But  to  transform  sinners  into 
holy  beings,  would  he  use  the  offspring  of  sin?  That  which 
must  be  in  its  nature  sinful,  to  remove  sin?  Pollution,  to  wash 
away  pollution  ?  To  exalt  debased  and  outcast  creatures  into 
communion  with  God,  would  he  take  an  instrument  forged  in 
the  everlasting  pit?  Can  heaVen  furnish  none?  Is  the  All- 
wise  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  that  which  devils  eixiploy 
in  their  work  of  ruin  ?  No ;  how  infinitely  absurd  to  imagine 
that  error,  or  any  degree  of  error,  can  be  directly  beneficial  in 
advancing  Christ's  kingdom.  It  may,  without  doubt,  produce 
feeling,  even  cause  tears  and  compunction.  Has  not  the 
Papist  felt  remorse  at  the  neglect  of  a  superstitious  rite?  Has 
not  the  orator  of  erratic  views,  kindled  by  his  theme,  enkindled 
the  passions  of  his  hearers  by  his  glowing  words  and  stirring, 
appeals?    And  who  has  not  wept  over  an  imaginary  scene? 
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Yet  we  can  not  fix  it  too  strongly  in  our  miikb,  that  hoij 
truth  18  the  only  immediate  instrument  employed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  regenenitPon  of  men ;  neither  the  creations  of  the 
fancy,  nor  the  subtleties  of  reason,  ever  being  thus  highly 
honored.  We  should  carefully  discriminate.  Not  philosophical 
explanations  of  the  divine  word,  but  the  divine  word  itself, 
is  the  instniment  on  which  we  are  to  rely  in  building  up  the 
kingdom  of  holiness. 

How  this  idea  simplifies  the  task  of  the  Gospel  minister.  As 
a  divine  instructor,  his  work  is  encumbered  by  no  ambiguities ; 
it  is  simply  to  hold  up  evangelical  truth,  to  take  the  word  of 
God  and  proclaim  it  with  artless  sincerity,  winging  every  word 
with  prayer  and  trusting  alone  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  it 
success.  That  quality  rendering  him  most  effective  is  often 
overlooked  from  its  very  simplicity ;  just  as  the  way  of  salva« 
tion  by  faith  is  overlooked  by  the  proud  heart.  Hence  the 
qualifications  for  the  ministry  are  sometimes  described  as  so 
multifarious  and  transcendant,  that  angelic,  rather  than  human 
capacities,  seem  demanded  for  its  successful  execution.  After 
listening  to  such  representations,  we  sometimes  feel  that  our 
churches  needing  pastors  must  send,  not  to  the  theological  sem-* 
inaries  of  earth,  but  to  the  theological  seminary  of  heaven  for 
suitable  candidates;  and,  such  is  the  taste  of  the  times,  we 
can  not  help  imagining  that  most  of  these  would  be  rejected  as 
too  old,  or  too  d^ply  experienced  in  spiritual  realities '  and 
worldly  vanities  to  be  ^^popular,"  especially  among  the  young. 
If  such  .exhibitions  of  ministerial  requisities  do  ^ood,  they  also 
do  hurt ;  if  they  stimulate,  they  mislead.  Doubtless  the  success- 
ful minister  of  the  ^'meek  and  lowly'*  Jesus  needs  a  special  fit- 
ness for  his  solemn  work.  ^^  Who  is  sufiicient  for  these  things?" 
But  the  paramount  qualification,  that  which  should  interpene- 
trate, stiffuse,  animate  and  give  tone  to  all  others,  is  piety, 
"godly  sincerity,"  the  forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  a  dependent  prayerful  spirit.  The  minister's  determina- 
ative  credential  is  the  feeling  of  Paul :  "Wo  is  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gjspel."  ■  With  this  conviction,  he  will  speak  with  an 
earnest  simplicity  and  directness  which  can  not  fail  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  with 
this  conviction — and  without  it  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume  the 
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functions  of  the  sacred  office — ^the  ambassador  of  Christ  is  to 
unfold  and  enforce  the  entire  system  of  revealed  truth,  just  as 
it  is,  in  all  its  depth  and  height ;  in  all  its  intense  light  and 
heat,  without  shading  or  softening.  He  must,  therefore,  ac- 
commodate his  instructions  to. the  whole  spiritual  nature  of 
man ;  addressing  every  faculty  through  which  the  mind  may  be 
illuminated,  or  benefioally  impressed  by  divine  truth. 

The  first  aim  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness  is  the  conver* 
sion  of  men,  to  bring  them  repentant  around  the  cross,  to  per* 
suade  them,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  to  live  holy  lives  through 
the  growing  sanctification  of  the  heart. 

To  this  end,  holy  truth  must  be  addressed  distinctively  to  the 
reason,  to  the  conscience,  to  the  heart. 

1.  To  the  reason.  The  reason  is  that  faculty  which  per* 
ceives  truth,  and,  consequently,  that  which  takes  hold  of  the 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  more  clearly  the  truth 
is  perceived  by  the  intellect,  the  more  firmly  will  this  instru- 
ment be  grasped,  promising  mok*e  decidedly  its  heavenly  fruits. 
One  main  object  of  the  minister,  sensible  of  his  own  incapacity 
to  regenerate  the  sinner,  is  to  introduce  into  the  mind  the  im- 
plement of  the  Spirit,  so  that  this  divine  agent  may  work 
there  to  accomplish  for  his  hearers  what  he  is  unable  to  accom- 
plish. He  must,  therefore,  hold  up  before  them  the  truths  of 
the  GK>8pel,  that  they  may  be  seen  with  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  noon-day.  He  must  realize  that  their  minds 
are  darkened  by  sin,  and  need  illumination.  He  must  pour  in 
the  light  to  dissipate  that  darkness ;  and,  as,  owing  to  the  de- 
pravity of  the  heart,  the  shadows  will  continually  return,  they 
should  be  continually  driven  out.  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, must  rise  on  the  soul,  and  shed  upon  it  its  quickening 
beams.  That  whole  system  of  truth  of  which  he  is  the  sum 
and  essence,  should  be  unfolded,  so  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be 
fully  comprehended  in  all  its  purity  and  harmony.  This  truth, 
the  grand  element  of  heavenly  light,  should  penetrate  and  per- 
vade the  new-born  spirit,  till  it  shall  itself  become  radiant,  and 
fitted  to  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father. 
He  must  also  be  sensible  that,  as  truth  is  the  instrument  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  error  is  the  instrument  of  the  enemy  of  all 
good ;  as  the  more  of  truth  and  light  there  is  e;|dsting  iq  tli6 
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mind,  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
work  ;  so  the  more  error  or  darkness  existing  there,  the  greater 
the  probability  that  the  adversary  will  work ;  and  if  truth  is 
not  shining  into  the  soul,  the  shades  of  error  will  almost  inev- 
itably pervade  it ;  and  where  error  dwells,  the  great  destroyer 
will  not  be  unwelcome.  Hence,  the  great  importance  of  the 
minister's  keeping  the  torch  of  heaven  perpetually  burning  be- 
fore his  people,  enveloped  in  no  haze  or  mist,  bright  without 
obscurity. 

Besides,  all  moral  emotions  and  affections  are  subsequent  to, 
and  awakened  by,  intellectual  operations.  There  must  be  the 
perception  of  an  object,  or  of  some  of  its  qualities,  before  there 
are  any  feelings  respecting  it.  The  intellect,  therefore,  is  the 
repository  of  all  objects  of  interest  or  emotion.  This  is  equally 
true  of  religious,  as  of  other  emotions  or  affections.  The  idea 
of  the  object  or  being  towards  whom  they  are  felt  must  lie  in 
the  reason  ;  they  can  be  legitimately  awakened  in  no  other  way. 
But  error  or  illusion  may  exist  in  the  reason  as  well  as  truth  ;  for 
the  mind,  becoming  bewildered,  may  mistake  the  former  for  the 
latter.  Then,  of  course,  the  affections  raised  will  be  morally 
defective.  But  religion  consists  in  right  affections.  Conse- 
quently, they  must  be  awakened  by  truth,  or  correct  views  of 
Gospel  realities ;  and  there  can  be  no  right  affections  w  itbout 
correct  views.  Hence  the  indispensableness  of  presenting 
truth  to  the  reason,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  it  as  the  con- 
stant object  of  right  desires,  well-founded  hopes,  and  enduring 
consolations.  Without  it',  we  admit  there  may  be  great  joy ; 
the  soul  may  be  elevated  by  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  a  fervor,  a 
zeal,  which  transports  and  inflames,  but  which  is  in  reality  as 
unsubstantial  as  the  webs  of  fancy,  or  the  shadows  of  mental 
illusions.  We  can  never  decide  that  our  religious  affecrions 
are  right,  till  we  have  decided  that  our  views  df  experimental 
religious  truth  are  correct.  Truth,  indeed,  is  the  foundation  of 
all  that  religion  which  will  survive  the  test  of  the  judgment. 
Truth  is  the  only  anchor  of  the  Christian  on  his  voyage  to 
eternity.  If  his  bark  is  not  held  and  steadied  by  this«  it  will 
roll  and  rock  on  the  billows  without  Compaq's  or  helm,  every 
moment  liable  to  strike  on  some  hidden  peril.  The  clearer  the 
lamp  of  truth  shines  before  him,  the  more  directly  and  safety 
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will  he  sail  over  the  waves  of  time,  and  the  more  certain  will 
he  be  to  reach  that  port  where  no  dangers  lurk,  and  no  storms 
sweep.  No ;  the  preacher  of  the  cross  may  not  fail  to  fill  the 
intellects  of  his  heArers  with  truth.  This  will  prove  not  only 
their  guida  and  anchor,  it  will  constitute  a  fire  burning  on  their 
hearts  to  melt  and  inspire ;  and  the  more  intense  the  fire  thus 
kindled,  the  greater  the  certainty  that  his  grand  aim  of  arous- 
ing his  hearers  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  to  exemplify  the 
Christian  chnracter,  will  be  attained. 

Further ;  that  we  may  clearly  apprehend  a  subject,  its  ground 
principles  must  be  understood.  The  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
in  all  our  reasonings  and  processes  of  knowledge,  these  are 
first  sought  and  seized ;  then  logical  inferences  deduced,  and 
thus  progress  is  made  in  intellectual  enlargement.  There  is  no 
science  without  first  principles,  and  no  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  science  without  a  knowledge  of  them.  Generalization 
is  the  corner-stone  of  science ;  the  elements  of  science,  its  main 
pillars.  But  the  mind  operates  by  the  same  laws  in  gaining 
religious,  as  in  gaining  secular  knowledge.  The  groundwork, 
the  elementary  principles  of  the  Groepel,  must  be  clearly  appre- 
hended ;  otherwise  there  can  be  no  consistent,  harmonious  views 
of  the  great  system  of  revealed  truth.  The  preacher  then  must 
discuss  these  constituent  principles.  They  must  be  lucidly 
stated,  and  their  legitimate  deductions  traced,  so  as  to  give  the 
hearer  opportunity  of  accurately  comprehending  them,  that  the 
Gospel  may  rise  up  before  him  a  consistent  whole.  A  large 
portion  bf  the  manifestations  of  truth,  in  the  desk  must  assume 
the  doctrinal  type.  We  know  that  in  the  judgment  of  some, 
doctrinal  preaching  is  neither  essential  nor  desirable  at  the 
present  day,  on  the  plea  that  there  is  already  a  sufficiency  of 
this  species  of  knowledge ;  that  men  do  not  need  now  so  much 
to  be  taught  as  to  be  roused ;  that  the  inculcation  of  principles 
is  not  so  important  as  the  enforcement  of  practice ;  affirming 
that  this  is  not  a  day  of  speculation,  but  of  action.  But  this 
is  a  superficial  view.  So  long  as  man  is  constituted  as  he  is, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  enlarged  and  consist- 
ent views  of  truth  without  embracing  it  in  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples, and  so  long  as  accurate  conceptions  of  divine  truth 
are    essential    to    produce    right    convictions    and   affections, 
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the  doctrines  of  the  Go«pel  niiisi  form  one  of  the  chief  aim* 
pies  of  pulpit  discussions.  By  doctrinal  preaching,  however, 
we  do  not  mean  a  few  favorite  dogmas,  but  the  presentation  of 
nil  the  great  truths — the  precepts  and  provisiops,  the  duties  and 
consolations,  the  iears  and  hopes  of  the  Grospel  in  their  intelieo- 
tual  aspects,  unfolding  them  in  the  principles  whence  they  flow ; 
so  that  not  only  the  stream,  but  the  fountain ;  not  only  the  du- 
ties and  the  promises,  but  the  reasolis  of  them,  may  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  thus  a  persuasion  of  the  immutability  of  obliga- 
tion and  grounds  of  trust,  imbibed.  We  are  free  to  admit,  at 
least  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  is  a  day  of  oompara* 
tively  gneat  reli^ous  activity ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  we  need  to 
be  less  rooted  and  grounded  in  priiaary  truths  than  henstofore* 
This  increased  activity  in  the  community  we  regard  as  a  strong 
argument  for  the  increase  of  doctrinal  knowedge.  The  more 
men  act  the  more  they  need  to  know  the  principles  of  uctiaB* 
The  more  canvass  you  spread  upon  the  ship,  and  the  higher 
the  mast,  the  greater  the  amount  of  ballast  needed  to  steady  it. 
It  is  as  important  that  a  ship  sail  right  side  up  as  that  it  sail 
at  all ;  so  it  is  as  important  -that  men  act  ri^t  as  that  they  met 
at  all.  Those  who  rejoice  mainly  in  the  activity  of  men  and  of 
the  diurdi,  should  remember  that  the  lightning  is  active,  and 
the  hamming  bird,  as  it  plays  about  the  flower,  is  active ;  but 
the  one  blasts  and  destroys,  while  the  otiier  brings  little  to 
pass.  Besides,  error  will  do  far  aiore  injury,  embraced  by  a 
man  of  great  energy  of  character,  than  when  imbibed  by  one 
of  sluggish  temperament.  The  same  is  true  of  an  active  age^ 
Ministers,  therefore,  at  this  day  of  movement,  when  the  deafen* 
ing  cry  is  ^ ^Onward,  onwaul,"  shoukl  insist  much  on  the 
groundwork  of  action;  in  other  words,  they  should  preach 
much  doctrinally.  In  some  respects  there  is  far  greater  need 
of  it  than  when  the  church  is  in  a  dull  and  drowsy  state.  But 
even  when  the  church  is  in  such  a  state,  and  the  spiritual  pow* 
ers  of  men  seem  paralyzed,  these  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
-  pungently  and  discriminatingly  presented,  are  preeminently 
fitted  to  startle  them  from  the  grave  of  their  slumbers,  and 
quicken  to  life  and  effort.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
condition  o£  the  church,  the  herald  of  salvation,  in  his  preach- 
iagii  must,  take  fast  hold  of  the  very  foundations ;  he  mu»t  hold 
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tip  man  in  kis  littleness  and  wicktdaese ;  God  in  bit  miyestf 
and  boliaesa ;  and  our  relations  to  him  in  all  tlieir  unckaiiging 
solemnity  and  interest.  Without  these  clear,  discriminating 
views  of  Grospel  truth «  actiirity  will  sink  to  mere  bustle  or  dis* 
4«m|)ered  seal ;  and  delusion,  flattering  with  illusive  hopes,  lead 
multitudes  blindfold  to  the  blackness  of  darkness. 

2.  Bifttitisnot  enough  to  enlighten  simply  the  intellect* 
3%is  may  aid  in  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  Christian  character, 
hot  k  has  little  power  to  clothe  it  with  flesh,  or  touch  it  with  the 
warm  coloring  of  life.  The  Grospel  must  be  addressed  more 
directly  to  the  voluntary  fiumlties ;  to  move  these  being  its  chi^ 
design  as  a  sobeme  of  moral  trirth.  First,  the  conscience  must 
be  reached.  This  was  Paul's  aim.  ^'By  manifestation  of  the 
truth  commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
eight  of  God."  The  conscience  is  that  faculty  which  reproves ; 
which,  when  the  reason  informs  us  that  our  feelings,  words, 
«r  conduct,  are  not  in  agreement  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
4iviiie  law,  or  the  claims  of  the  GrospeL,  gives  rise  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  disapprobation  or  remorse.  It  is  the  ground  of  all  con- 
viction of  sin ;  and  this  cowiction  alone  drives  the  sinner  to 
Christ,  who  only  can  extraet  the  stings  of  guilt,  and  whisper 
{>eace  to  the  ourroding  conscienoe.  The  truths  of  the  Gospel 
need  not  only  to  be  seen  in  their  consistency  and  harmony  as 
nddressed  to  the  intellect,  or  exhibited  as  specimens  of  moral 
iveanty ;  they  must  be  driven  home ;  not  only  approved,  but 
born  like  a  consuming  fire  on  the  soul  of  the- delinquent.  One 
chief  object  of  the  preacher  of  righteousness  must  be  to  make 
his  hearers  feel  that  they  are  sinners.  This,  it  is  true,  is  an  un- 
welcome, and  oftefi  a  thankless  task,  a  task  the  messenger  of 
tmth  may  dread,  but  from  which  he  may  not  recoil.  While 
men  wish  to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  he  must  remember  his 
business  is  to  make  them  displeased  with  themselves*  He  is 
not  to  ca|)tivate  or  inflame  the  imagination,  or  to  please  the 
taste ;  but  to  enable  his  disobedient  hearers  to  eee  themselves 
just  as  they  are,  condemned  at  the  court  of  heaven,  with  the 
wrath  of  G^  abiding  on  them.  This  was  the  great  object  of 
the  preachers  of  righteousness  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. From  Noah  and  Lot,  to  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Mal- 
aohi,  the  burden  €(  ^m  message  was  sin,  reproof,  repentanoe* 
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Their  commission  ran  :  ^'Lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
show  mj' people  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
their  sins."  This  was  substantially  true  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
the  early  preachers  whom  Christ  sent  forth.  They  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  men  should  repent ;  and  as  a  requisite  to  re- 
pentance they  aimed  at  producing  conviction,  a  sense  of  guilt 
and  condemnation.  Their  example  it  is  safe,  nay,  a  duty,  to 
imitate.  The  minieter  is  also  appointed  to  cooperate  with  tlie 
Holy  Spirit  in  his  work ;  and  what  is  the  first  work  of  the 
Spirit?  •  It  is  'Ho  reprove  of  sin."  This  fact  the  herald  of  the 
Gospel  should  never  lose  sight  of;  he  must  co-work  with  the 
Spirit ;  and  hence,  expose  guilt ;  for  nothing  can  be  done  to- 
wards bringing  the  sinner  to  Christ  till  convinced  of  sin.  fie 
should  never  be  satisfied  till,  by  argument,  expostulation  and 
appeal,  he  has  done  all  that  he  can  to  make  the  consdence 
speak. 

Let  the  preacher  remember,  then,  in  his  preparations  for  the 
sacred  desk,  that  he  has  a  loftier  purpose  than  the  interweaving 
of  gems  and  flowers  to  please  or  enchant.  True,  what  passes 
for  a  sermon  may  blaze  with  brilliants ;  it  may  be  made  to  cap- 
tivate the  fancy  like  a  fairy's  flower  bed  ;  and  worse  still,  while 
it  tickles  the  ear,  may  be  just  as  ineffective  in  touching  the 
moral  nature  of  the  hearers,  or  shying  their  characters.  They 
may  go  away  exclaiming,  ''What  a  beautiful  discourse  I"  while 
it  awakens  not  a  single  feeling  of  compunction,  a  single  desire 
to  flee  from  avenging  wrath  to  the  shelter  of  the  cross.  The 
truth  is  muffled  in  roses,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  dagger,  but  a 
pillow  for  the  conscience.  The  preacher  should  remember  that 
"the  sword  of  the  Spirit "  was  not  designed  to  please  the  eye, 
but  to  pierce  the  guilty  breast ;  and  every  time  it  is  drawn,  it 
should  be  so  wielded  as  to  perform  its  office.  The  gleam  of  the 
naked  steel  is  its  own  stem  beauty.  It  will  admit  of  no  orna- 
ment but  its  own  sparklings ;  and  to  be  most  cftective,  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  mind  all  burnished  with  the  light  of  the 
throne  in  which  it  is  tempered.  Let  him  who  wields  it,  there- 
fore, feel  that  he  has  a  solemn  work  to  perform ;  that  he  is  deal- 
ing  with  immortal  interests ;  that  he  is  the  bearer  of  a  message 
to  those  dwelling  "in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death ;"  and 
that  he  can  not  stop  to  cull  the  flowers  of  taste,  or  play  with 
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the  fancy.  Wounding  the  conscience  can  alone  answer  his  high 
purpose.  A  sermon  which,  when  vivified  by  the  Spirit,  leaves 
nothing  fastened  and  working  there  in  the  bosom  of  the  guilty, 
has  not  answered  the  end  for  wliich  the  preacher  was  commis- 
sioned of  heaven.  Even  discourses  consolatory  to  the  Chris- 
tian shonld  trouble  the  wicked.  For  the  most  cheering  'truths, 
those  that  flow  from  the  everlasting  covenant  and  the  cross  of 
Christ,  while  they  animate  and  encourage  the  former,  are  fitted 
to  disturb  the  latter.  Such  is  the  nature  of  all  holy  truth,  and 
such  are  its  legitimate  results.  It  affects  men  according  to  their 
characters.  This  will  be  emphatically  the  case  when  it  blazes 
forth  with  unclouded  brightness  at  the  judgment.  While  the 
children  of  God  there,  in  view  of  his  character,  his  government 
and  law,  his  counsels  and  promises,  the  covenant  of  grace  and 
plan  of  redemption,  will  shout  hosannas,  the  wicked,  in  view  of 
the  same,  will  wail  in  self-condemnation ;  the  clear  manifesta- 
tions of  tmth  producing  equally  these  opposite  effects.  Why 
should  not  discriminating  presentations  of  truth,  even  in  consol- 
atory sermons,  produce  the  same  discriminating  results  ?  Ought 
not  the  preacher,  in  all  his  exhibitions  of  Gospel  truths,  to  make 
it  his  aim  to  hold  them  up  exactly  as  they  will  appear  at  the 
judgment  ?  Certainly  a  lower  standard  is  unworthy  an  ambassa- 
dor of  Christ ;  and  how  else  can  he  meet  in  peace  the  flaming 
Judge,  whom  he  has  covenanted  to  serve  in  the  Gospel  minis- 
try ?  The  Bible  never  consoles  the  sorrowing  or  afflicted  Chris- 
tian in  a  way  to  give  comfort  to  the  unrepenting  delinquent. 
He,  then,  who  presents  evangelical  truth  for  pur[>08es  of  con- 
solation, with  so  little  discrimination  as  not  to  disturb  the  con- 
sciences of  the  wicked,  may  well  fear  lest  he  have  not  met  the 
demands  of  his  solemn  commission:  ^^ Preach  the  preaching 
that  I  bid  thee." 

True,  the  Gospel  in  its  threatenings,  not  less  than  in  its  en- 
couragements and  hopes,  should  be  proclaimed  affectionately. 
The  law  of  kindness  should  ever  dwell  on  the  Jips  of  the  herald 
of  the  Cross.  The  spirit  of  Calvary,  love,  must  be  the  spirit 
in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  He  should  manifest  no  asperity 
in  his  tones ;  much  less  cherish  it  in  his  heart.  He  must  pre- 
sent his  message  glonring  with  love  to  God,  and  overflowing 
with  sympathy  for  souls;   for  the  greater  the  affection  with 
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which  it  is  uttered,  provided  it  be  plain  and  direct,  the  deeper 
it  will  pierce  the  unsaactified  conscience.  Harsh  denuncintions 
never  strike  deep ;  and  fault  finding  only  irritates.  The  min*- 
ister  should  be  wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as* a  dove;  but 
while  thus  sagacious  and  kind,  he  must  remember  it  ie  nether 
wise  nbr  harmless  to  leave  the  consciences  of  his  hearero  ua- 
searched. 

3.  The  Gospel  must  be  addressed  to  the  heart.  The  sinner 
is  insensible  to  spiritual  realides,  dead  in.  sin,  and  must  be 
awakened  to  life.  The  Christian  even  is  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  lukewarmness ;  worldliness  and  formality  have  palsied  him, 
and  he  must  be  aroused.  True,  men  will  not  awake  from  the 
alumbers  of  sin  without  the  quickening  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  yet  the  Gospel  finds  its  peculiar  home  in  the  heart. 
This  has  an  original  susceptibility  which  may  be  touched 
by  the  Saviour's  character^  suiFerings,  or  kind  instructiona. 
Gospel  truth  should^  therefore,  be  particularly  addressed  to 
the  heart;  so  pressed  as  to  arouse  its  deepest  sensibilites. 
Although,  as  has  been  said,  holy  truth  in  the  intellect  will  move 
the  moral  feelings  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  yet  it  is  obvious 
to  all  that  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  the  warmth,  earnest- 
ness, the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker,  will  greatly  increase  its 
moral  effectiveness.  The  Gospel  should  then  not  only  be  made 
to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  bum  on  the  conscience,  but  to 
warm  the  affisctions,  stir  the  heart  to  its  core.  This  its  varied 
sentiments  and  considerations  have  an  inherent  tendency  to  do. 
Nothing  has  such  power  to  incite  love  to  God  and  man,  inspire 
gratitude  in  view  of  mercies,  or  patience  to  endure  trials,  excite 
sympathies  for  human  sufferings,  open  and  expand  the  soul  with 
noble  purposes,  strengthen  it  in  high  resolves,  awaken  its  mo- 
mentous solicitudes  and  holy  aspirations,  as  the  Gospel ;  noth* 
ing  to  melt  the  soul  in  tenderness  as  Calvary's  agony  and  com- 
passion. Then  he,  who  would  save  his  heariers,  must  press  all 
these  considerations  drawn  from  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  God, 
from  the  divine  threatenings  and  promises,  from  salvation  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  condemnation  to  utter  woe,  from  judg- 
ment and  immortality,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature^ 
No ;  the  preacher  of  righteousness  can  not  discharge  his  high 
trust  without  presenting  and  enforcing  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
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in  all  its  vital  peculiaritiee ;  and,  as  it  has  a  power  to  soften,  to 
soothe  and  oomfort,  he  must  present  it  as  a  solace  to  sorrow, 
and  a  balm  to  the  wounded  conscience.  But  while  he  presents 
it  in  all  its  milder  lights,  while  he  distils  it  upon  his  hearers  like 
dew  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  he  should  also  present  it  in 
its  stormj  energies ;  it  should  be  poured  upon  the  hardened  soul 
in  burning  masses.  For  an  impression  must  be  made,  or  the 
soul  is  lost ;  and  that  impression  must  be  made  by  God's  truth ; 
not  by  fik)tion  or  error,  not*  by  the  enchantments  of  imagination, 
or  the  arts  of  oratory,  but  by  Grod's  truth.  The  enchantmento 
of  the  imagination  and  the  arts  of  oratory  are  no  farther  admis- 
sible than  as  they  aid  in  driving  deeper  the  wedge  of  holy  truth 
into  the  heart*  The  conviction  can  not  be  too  strong,  that  the 
only  legitimate  impression  effected  by  preaching  is  produced  by 
the  simple,  naked,  undisguised  truth  of  God  presented  in  all 
its  living  intensity ;  so  that  the  Holy  Ghost  can  work  by  his 
own  instrument  to  convict  and  regenerate,  to  console  and  ani- 
mate, to  save  and  glorify.  This  can  be  adequately  done  only 
by  the  self-abandonm^it  of  the  preacher  to  the  truth  he  utters ; 
forgetting  every  thing  but  his  message,  the  undying  souls  before 
him,  the  God  above  him,  and  the  judgment  seat  to  which  both 
he  and  his  auditory  are  alike  amenable. 

The  most  important  element,  therefore,  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Gospel  so  as  to  impress  the  heart,  is  sympathy  with  the 
specific  truth  uttered.  This  is-  evident  on  the  general  principle 
that  that  faculty  or  tendency  of  mind  most  moved  or  exercised 
in  the  production  of  a  discourse  will,  on  its  delivery,  most  affect 
the  same  faculty  or  tendency  in  the  hearer.  The  discourse,  in 
its  preparation  most  exercising  the  reason  or  logic,  will  most 
affect  the  reason  or  logic  of  the  intelligent  hearer ;  and  that  ex« 
ereising  peculiarly  the  imagination  will  peculiarly  interest  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer ;  and  that  exercising  most  the  heart, 
will  most  stir  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  Preaching  must  be  in- 
wrought with  emotion,  and  then  it  will  awaken  emoticHi.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  is  more  essential  to  the  effective  preacher  than 
sympathy  with  his  holy  theme ;  a  heart  molten  with  the  fires  of 
the  Spirit  kindled  by  the  truth  he  utters.  We  mean,  then, 
something  more  than  those  natural  emotions  which  inspire  secu- 
lar eloquence ;  we  mean  those   holy  emotions  excited  by  the 
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truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  those  emotions  expressed  in  voice  and 
action.  Let  us  explain.  Our  physical  constitution  is  so  intim- 
ately connected  with  our  mental,  that  the  thoughts,  feelings  and 
affections  of  the  latter,  express  themselves  almost  instantane- 
ously in  the  tones  and  inflections  of  the  voice ;  in  the  eye,  the 
lip,  the  changing  color,  the  nerves  of  the  face ;  in  the  gestures, 
sometimes  even  in  the  motion  of  the  whole  body ;  every  limb 
being  seemingly  instinct  with  feeling.  Particular  mental  affec- 
tions have  marked  outward  expressions  easily  recognized.  The 
countenance  is  a  mirror  in  which  all  that  exists  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  the  soul  is  reflected.  Now  every  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  fitted,  by  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  awaken  specific 
emotions  and  aflections.  By  a  preacher*s  sympathizing  with  the 
truth,  we  mean  that  he  should  so  deeply  ponder  its  relations  to 
God  and  his  everlasting  kingdom,  its  practical  bearings,  its 
application  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers,  so  earnestly  implore 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  its  whole  legitimate  im- 
pression shall  be  made  first  on  his  own  heart,  every  chord  be- 
come attuned  to  harmony  with  the  glorious  reality.  Then  let 
him  deliver  his  message  with  all  these  natural  expressions  of 
holy  emotion  in  his  voice  and  manner,  so  that  the  truth  shall 
not  only  be  uttered  by  the  tongue,  but  breathe  in  his  tones, 
gleam  in  his  eye,  glow  in  his  countenance,  speak  in  every  ges- 
ture, every  motion.  Our  choirs  are  taught  that  the  tones  of 
the  tun^,  and  consequently  of  their  voices,  must  accord  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  hymn ;  the  simple  design  of  the  music 
being  to  impress  the  ^sentiment  more  deeply.  So  the  preacher 
is  to  express  in  every  natural  way  the  feelings  and  sentiments  ^ 
inspired  by  the  sacred  truth  he  proclaims.  This  is  personal 
sympathy  with  it,  both  in  heart  and  action ;  and  this  deep  spir- 
itual sympathy  constitutes  the  grand  element  of  power  in  the 
succcbsful  pulpit  orator.  Without  it,  whatever  other  requisites 
he  may  possess,  he  is  essentially  defective,  crippled. 

The  pulpit  orator,  then,  must  be  a  holy  man.  His  power  to 
move  the  gracious  affections  of  his  hearers  id  dependent  mainly 
on  personal  piety.  This  is  the  vitality  of  his  art ;  this  the  fire 
by  which  he  shines.  Without  this  he  may  delight  the  tsiste, 
awaken  admiration,  move  the  sympathies,  cause  weeping,  even 
arouse  the  conscience ;  but  he  can  not  reach  the  profounder  and 
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holier  sentiments  and  emotions  which  lie  in  the  depths  of  the 
sanctified  soul  and  elevate  to  communion  with  God,  and  which 
it  is  the  peculiar  vocation  of  the  Gospel  preacher  to  move.  His 
moral  susceptibilities  must  be  kindled,  then,  with  something 
more  than  the  mere  nervous  or  mental  excitement  of  the  secular 
orator.  He  needs  a  loftier  and  purer  inspiration,  that  which  is 
breathed  into  the  soul  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God.  His 
lips  must  be  wet  with  more  than  Castalian  dews ;  his  tongue 
bum  with  coals  from  the  altar  of  God.  He  must  be  bathed  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  Bible ;  must  mount  up  and  commune  with 
the  source  of  all  truth.  For  let  the  herald  of  salvation  be  per- 
meated with  the  eternal  verities  of  revelation ;  softened,  sub- 
dued, inflamed,  every  fibre  of  his  soul  vibrating  with  their  inhe- 
rent energies ;  let  him  be  filled  with  love  to  God  and  compassion 
for  sinners  ;  glowing  with  zeal  to  co-work  with  his  Master,  and 
panting  for  the  crown  which  he  wiil  give  him  at  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  let  him  deliver  his  message  heated  with  the  intensity 
of  his  own  sanctified  emotions,  while  every  muscle  of  his  coun- 
tenance bespeaks  the  strength  of  his  interest,  both  in  his  theme 
and  in  the  immortal  welfare  of  his  hearers,  and  if  it  does  not 
save,  it  can  not  fail  to  move.  It  will  fall  upon  them  like  a  flood 
of  lava,  calcinating  and  destroying  in  its  pathway.  How  can 
they  remain  indifferent  ?  Will  they  not  either  resist  or  bow  ? 
Will  not  God's  declaration  to  Jeremiah  be  verifted :  "I  will 
make  my  words  in  thy  mouth  fire,  and  this  people  wood,  and  it 
shall  devour  them"  ?  True,  th^y  who  sit  under  such  clear  and 
forcible  exhibitions  of  truth  may  not  be  converted  to  Christ. 
By  no  means.  Many  who  heard  the  faithful  warnings  and 
earnest  expostulations  of  Jeremiah,  of  Ezekiel,  of  Stephen,  of 
Paul,  even  the  eloquent  strains  of  Apollos,  are  doubtless  now  in 
perdition.  But  the  hearers  of  these  holy  men  were  aroused ; 
and  though  many  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them- 
selves, yet  they  could  not  slumber.  And  is  not  the  excited, 
even  exasperated  state  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the 
fires  of  truth,  more  hopeful  than  a  cold,  dead  quiet?  And  may 
we  not  more  reasonably  expect  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  attend 
the  preacher  who  fir^t  preaches  to  himself;  one  so  much  like 
Christ  and  so  earnestly  catching  the  spirit  of  his  word,  than  one 
less  faithful  and  manifesting  less  ardor  ?     Motion  in  moral  be- 
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ings  18  preferable  to  death^like  stupor ;  and  the  preacher  who 
arouses,  agitates  his  hearers  like  a  tempest,  preferable  to  him 
who  leaves  them  unruffled  and  calm  as  the. stagnant  pool,  or  in 
a  delightful  state  of  aesthetic  enjoyment*  Let  the  harbinger  of 
the  cross,  then,  with  his  own  heart  warmed  by  the  earnest  con* 
templation  of  divine  realities,  and  with  prayer  for  the  animating 
influences  of  the  Spirit  on  his  own  soul,  press  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  again  and  again ;  urge,  entreat,  expostulate,  beseech 
with  tears;  enforce  attention 'to  eternity's  realities  with  the 
spirit  of  one  who  would  pull  the  infatuated  sinner  out  of  the 
fire ;  uttering  in  his  ears  invitation  after  invitation,  appeal  after 
appeal,  warning  after  warning,  plying  the  great  hammer  of 
truth  with  blows  so  rapid  and  crushing,  that  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  shall  be  moved  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved 
by  the  wind  ;  and  may  he  not  hope  by  the  aids  of  the  Spirit  to 
crumble  the  obdurate  heart,  and  cause  the  sinner  convicted  of 
guilt  and  trembling  with  alarm  to  fly  to  that  tower  of  infinite 
strength,  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer. 

Thus  the  Gospel  must  be  addressed  to  the  whole  spiritual 
nature  of  man  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  exceedingly  defective  in  its 
results.  Addressed  to  the  intellect  alone,  it  would  little  more 
than  form  the  cold,  lukewarm,  dogmatic  sectary,  or  skilful  de- 
bater ;  if  a  Christian  at  all,  one  resembling  the  iceberg  under 
the  meridian  sun,  sparkling  with  splendor,  without  warmth  or 
motion.  Thus  presented,  it  would,  indeed,  lay  an  admirable 
basis  of  the  Christian  character,  but  have  little  efficacy  to  rear 
that  glorious  superstructure  which  rises,  like  a  monumental 
shaft,  afar  into  the  heavens,  the  most  beautiful  object  of  earth, 
the  most  admired  by  angels.  On  the  contrary,  addressed  to 
the  heart  alone,  when  preaching  is  designed  mainly  to  arouse 
the  feelings,  while  the  reason  remains  uninstructed,  the  emo- 
tions may  be  powerfully  stirred,  the  zeal  of  the  hearer  may  be 
fanned  to  the  fiercest  blaze,  and  he  borne  away  on  "the  wings  of 
enthusiasm ;  but  he  will  exhibit  litlJe  strength  or  stability  of 
character,  resembling  those  lambent  flames  sometimes  seen 
floating  over  the  watery  marsh;  lights  without  substance, 
tossed  or  quenched  by  a  breath. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  duty  of  the  Gospel  preacher 
in  presenting  truth  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  Spirit  works 
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t()  regenerate  and  reform  men.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of 
his  vocation  which  we  wish  to  bring  under  particular  notice } 
we  refer  to  his  duty  as  the  assistant  of  the  church  in  public  wor«* 
ship.  He  is  to  stand  up  before  the  great  congregation,  and 
endeavor,  not  less  bj  his  preaching  *than  his  prayers,  to  elevate 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  worshippers  to  the  throne. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

But  to  open  this  important  part  of  our  subject,  let  us  first 
inquire,  what  is  Christian  worship?  This  is  briefly  and  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  Psalmist :  ^^Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due 
unto  hia  name ;  •  •  .  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 
Observe  the  language.  It  is  not  simply  glory ;  but  glory  due ; 
not  merely  so  much  as  we,  in  our  pride  and  vain  imaginings, 
may  fancy  is  due  to  God ;  but  so  much  as  he,  the  righteous 
judge  of  all,  regards  as  his  due.  And  how  much  is  this?  It 
can  be  nothing  less  than  our  acknowledging  that  Jehovah  is  all 
that  he  claims  to  be  in  being,  character,  and  prerogatives ;  that 
be  is  the  great  independent  and  underived,  possessed  of  every 
intellectual  and  moral  perfection ;  seated  on  a  throne  high  and 
lifted  up,  whose  brightness  extends  throughout  creation ;  in-* 
vested  with  majesty,  and  dwelling  in  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto;  before  whom  Seraphim  and  Cherubim,  all 
radiant  with  his  own  glory,  bow  and  veil  their  faces.  It  is 
acknowledging  the  relations  we  sustain  to  him  as  creator  and 
righteous  governor ;  and  consequently  acknowledging  ourselves 
just  the  beings  we  are;  fashioned  and  upheld  by  his  handy 
accountable,  to  his  authority  and  amenable  to  his  bar,  having 
nothing  which  ^  is  not  derived,  and  who  can  give  him  nothing 
which  is  not  already  his  own ;  dwelling  in  houses  of  clay,  our 
only  proper  place  low  at  his  feet,  and  crying,  ^'Our  Father  and 
our  God,"  with  adoring  love.  Not  only  this,  but  also  acknowl- 
edging ourselves  fallen  from  our  original  exaltation  in  endeared 
Qommunion  with  the  God  of  our  spirits,  and  lying  under  his 
curse ;  and  should  he  at  any  moment  smite  us  to  perdition,  we 
could  only  look  up  with  self-condemnation,  and  call  upon  the 
intelligent  creation  to  witness  and  admire  the  justice  of  the 
stroke.  It  is  acknowledging  that  God  is  so  holy,  and  we  so 
polluted^  that  be  can  look  upon  us  with  complacency  only  as 
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sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  tlie  Mediator,  his  own  dear  Son. 
It  is  acknowledgiug  that  we  are  so  besotted,  wallowing  in  such 
an  abyss  of  corrupiion,  that  we  shall  not  accept  of  pardon 
freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Lord,  only  as  the  Spirit  moves  on  our 
hearts,  awakening  holy  aspirations,  and  inciting  us  to  accept 
the  sovereign  bounty. 

But  giving  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name,  is 
not  only  acknowledging  intellectually  that  Jehovah  is  thus  in 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  where  he  has  placed  himself,  and  all 
created  wisdom  and  might,  principalities  and  dominions  revolv- 
ing about  him  ;  it  is  also  yielding  the  free  consent  of  the  heart 
that  he  should  there  sit,  guiding  and  controlling  affairs  at  his 
pleasure ;  it  is  prostrating  ourselves  in  the  dust,  and  looking  up 
with  wonder  and  love,  gratitude  and  praise,  magnifying.him  as 
the  All-in-all ;  while  we  esteem  ourselves  as  nothing  in  his 
sight,  and  confess  that  we  are  no  longer  our  own,  but  his  who 
created  and  redeemed  us ;  cordially  offering  ourselves  as  sacrifices 
on  his  altar,  from  which  the  incense  of  our  worship  shall  hence- 
forth rise  forever.  So  that  with  these  views  and  feelings  we 
may  say  from  the  heart :  "Lord,  my  being,  bestowed  by  thee,  is 
thine ;  my  body  and  all  its  powers,  my  soul  with  all  its 
capacities,  my  life,  my  all,  is  thine ;  and  with  all  my  heart  I 
consecrate  myself  to  thee  in  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
moulded  to  thy  will."  So  that  we  shall  cheerfully  join  in  the 
invitation  of  the  Psalmist :  "O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down ;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker."  So  that 
we  can  unite  with  the  four  beasts  which  John  saw  in  Apoc- 
alyptic vision,  as  they  give  glory,  and  honor  and  thanks  to 
him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  saying :  "Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come"  ;  and  in  the 
deepest  lowliness  of  our  spirits,  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
fall  down  before  him  who  liveth  forever  and  ever,  saying : 
"Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power ;  for  tliqu  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created."  This  is  a  part  of  the  import,  of 
the  acknowledgments,  of  the  feelings,  of  the  sentiments,  the 
spirit  of  love  and  worship  implied  in  that  beautiful  and  concen- 
trated expression  :  "Give  unto  the  Lord  th&  glory  due  unto  his 
name."     We  say  a  part,  and  but  a  part ;  for  how  feeble  are 
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our  minds  to  comprehend,  and  how  poor  is  language  to  express 
the  glory,  the  majesty,  the  wisdom  and  might  of  our  exalted 
Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Such  is  the  worship  in  which  the  pastor  is  appointed  and 
chosen  to  assist  the  church.  It  implies  the  m(»st  ennobling 
emotions;  emotions  kindled  by  the  profoundest  truths  in  the 
universe.  Devout  meditation  is  then  an  essential  part  of  this 
worship.  The  Gospel  preacher  is  to  make  such  exhibitions  of  the 
inspired  word  as  are  best  adapted  to  awaken  those  lofty  concep- 
tions of  God's  character  and  prerogatives,  of  his  government  and 
law,  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  to  suggest  those  profound  ideas  of  our 
own  depravity  and  wants,  of  our  immortal  progression,  as  re- 
deemed and  glorified,  Mernally  approaching  the  Great  Jehovah 
in  the  perfection  of  our  being  —  ideas  strikingly  fitted  to  excite 
those  trains  of  thought,  that  kind  of  reflection,  that  high- 
wrought  mental  state,  implied  in  worshipping  God  "  in  the 
beauty  of  holiness." 

He  who  occupies  the  pulpit  as  the  conductor  of  religious  ser- 
vices, can  scarcely  fail  to  give  tone  to  the  meditations  of  the 
professed  worshippers.  He  can  almost  be  said  to  spread  the 
cloud  or  diffuse  the  sunshine  at  his  pleasure ;  the  thoughts  he 
presents,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  presents  them,  being  felt 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  congregation.  He 
may  hold  up  truths  which  will  direct  attention  to  private  ends, 
bidding  the  dominant  desires  revolve  about  self  as  their  centre, 
so  that  each  one  is  left  to  magnify  himself  rather  than  God. 
Or,  by  a  fascination  of  manner,  the  graces  of  oratory,  the 
charms  of  diction,  and  by  masses  of  vivid  imagery,  he  may 
draw  attention  to  himself,  and  throw  his  hearers  mto  ecstacies 
of  admiration,  thrilling  every  sensibility  of  the  soul  with  the 
pleasures  of  taste,  so  that  they  will  rather  lose  themselves  amid 
the  gorgeous  reveries  of  the  imagination,  than  be  impressed  with 
the  truth  presented ;  rather  prevented  from  rising  than  elevated 
into  the  purer  regions  of  grateful  worship.  Or,  he  may  lead 
them  off  in  wide,  ranging  excursions  over  the  fields  of  moral- 
ity, pointing  them  to  all  that  is  delightful,  elegant,  and  sublime 
in  their  enchanting  scenery.  Or,  with  a  holier  purpose,  he  may 
hold  up  the  great  and  dreadful  God  in  all  his  power  and  majes- 
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tj,  awakening  ^verence  and  awe  in  view  of  the  divine  great- 
ness, and  self-abasement  at  thought  of  their  own  nothingness 
and  corruption  ;  present  their  relations  to  the  inflexible  sover- 
eign and  to  eternity's  retributions  with  such  vividness  as  to  pro- 
duce on  his  auditorj  the  most  impressive  solemnity,  nudcing 
them  tremble  as  in  the  presence  of  the  descending  judge  and 
the  outpourings  of  coming  wrath ;  or,  with  accents  of  tender- 
ncAs,  melt  them  with  exhibitions  of  divine  compassion,  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  crucified  Jesus,  and  the  joys  of  sins  forgiven ;  and 
kindling  raptures  of  devotion,  make  their  souls  ^^like  the  chariot 
of  Aminadib,"  raising  them  to  those  balmy  heights  of  faith  and 
hope  BO  near  the  throne,  that  they  will  feel  like  veiling  their 
faces,  and  prostrating  themselves  in  utter  lowliness  amid  the 
splendors  of  the  mercy-seat. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  assist  the  church  in  giving  unto 
the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name,  he  who  occupies  the 
desk  must  endeavor  to  unfold  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  whole 
glory,  so  far  as  revealed.  But  what  is  God's  glory?  His  glory 
is  himself;  his  nature,  his  character,  his  attributes,  his  blessed- 
ness. These  must  all  be  spread  out  before  the  assembled  wor- 
shippers. A  ministry  that  would  shade  one  of  his  perfections 
would  fail  to  give  due  glory  to  God ;  for  designedly  to  obscure 
in  the  least  the  brightness  of  a  single  trait  of  Jehovah's  char- 
acter carries  the  idea  that  there  is  something  in  it  dishonorable  ; 
which,  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  he  would  dislike  to 
have  known ;  whereas  God  glories  in  every  trait  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  rejoices  to  subject  the  whole  of  it  to  the  gaze  of  his  in- 
telligent creation.  The  full-orbed  splendors  of  his  quenchless 
glories  must  therefore  be  unfolded.  If  he  is  the  great  creator, 
the  only  underived,  so  highly  exalted  above  all  principalities 
and  powers  that  he  may  justly  regard  them  ^^  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket"  or  "the  small  dust  of  the  balance,"  he  must  have  the 
glory  of  it.  If  he  is  so  transcendently  excellent  in  his  being 
that  he  needs  not  the  cooperation  or  society  of  angel  or  archan- 
gel to  add  to  his  essential  happiness  ;  if  he  is  so  wise  that  he 
need  not  consult  the  loftiest  intellects  of  his  creation  as  to  the 
proper  management  of  his  afifairs ;  if  he  is  so  just  that  ^Hhere 
is  no  iniquity  with  him"  ;  if  he  alone  is  holy,  and  is  "of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil"  ;  if  he  is  "abundant  in  goodness  and 
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truth,"  and  "  delighteth  in  mercy,"  he  ought  t(x^have  the  glory 
of  it.  If  he  18  a  great  and  glorious  sovereign,  always  guided 
by  the  immutable  principles  of  his  own  being,  so  that  he  can 
say  with  perfect  rectitude  and  love,  "I  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom 
I  will  have  compassion,"  he  surely  should  have  the  glory  of  it. 
For  this  end,  also,  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  must  unfold, 
in  its  nature  and  perfections  so  far  as  revealed,  the  divine  gov- 
ernment. For  this  is  founded  in  God's  glory.  "The  Lord 
made  all  things  for  himself."  "Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him,  are  all  things."  The  contemplation  of  his  own  inherent 
glory  constitutes  his  own  blessedness  ;  and  he  desired  to  create 
intelligent  beings  who  might  also  be  blessed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  himself,  of  hi^  glory ;  thus  enjoying  a  felicity  in  charac- 
ter like  his  own.  This  was  the  primal  motive  of  creation. 
Hence,  springing  out  of  his  perfections,  arose  his  government, 
as  a  mighty  temple,  resting,  like  the  New  Jerusalem,  on  a 
foundation  of  precious  stones,  whose  flashing  light  suffuses  the 
whole  to  its  topmost  pinnacle.  It  is  one  indivisible  blaze  of 
Deity.  There  is  no  trait  in  his  holy  character  which  is  not 
there  expressed.  In  concealing  the  least  part  of  it,  therefore, 
you  fail  to  give  God  "the  glory  due  unto  his  name."  It 
contains  not  a  principle  from  whose  exhibition  he  would 
shrink.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  rejoices  in  his  own  perfections 
and  in  their  unfoldings,  so  he  rejoices  in  the  manifestations  of 
his  government  in  all  its  parts.  The  divine  government  must 
be  set  forth,  then,  just  as  it  is ;  as  it  comes  flashing  from  his 
own  dark  pavilion,  and  goes  forth  to  encircle,  as  with  a  flood 
of  glory,  all  created  existence ;  kindling  the  sun,  suspending 
the  jewelry  of  the  sky,  spreading  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape, rolling  the  world  of  waters,  and  swaying  dominions  and 
hierarchies  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell;  while  the  minutest 
affairs  are  alike  under  its  inspection,  to  the  falling  of  a  spar- 
row, or  the  dropping  of  a  tear ;  for  if  Jehovah's  dominion  is 
thus  universal  and  particular ;  if  in  it  God  is  setting  up  one 
and  putting  down  another,  giving  no  account  of  his  matters, 
nor  consulting  the  wisdom  of  any  of  his  creatures,  but  "work- 
ing all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,"  he  surely 
should  have  the  glory  of  it. 
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For  the  same  reason,  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  should  un- 
fold our  immutable  relations  to  the  infinite  lawgiver,  and  show 
us  our  accountability ;  hold  up  that  law,  promulgated  amidst 
the  darkness  and  thunderings  and  trembling  of  Sinai,  in  all  its 
fiery  energies ;  enforcing  it  with  a  power  which  will  thrill  every 
fibre  of  the  soul,  awakening  the  conscience  to  speak  in  corres- 
pondent accents.  For  if  Jehovah  is  such  a  glorious  king, 
clothed  with  majesty  and  light,  rightfully  binding  every  intelli- 
gent being  to  strict  obedience,  he  ought  to  have  the  glory  of  it. 
Besides,  as  an  awakened  conscience  is  essential  to  render  us 
sensible  of  our  relations  to  God,  and  our  obligations  to  his 
law,  so  it  is  essential  to  acceptable  worship.  A  slumbering 
conscience  will  never  ^^give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name."  But  the  conscience  is  constituted  to  be  moved  by 
views  of  God's  character,  and  of  his  character  alone.  The 
divine  law  is  peculiarly  suffused  with  that  character,  having  its 
origin  in  it ;  being  sustained  by  it ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  it 
all  its  power.  Lifted  from  this  basis,  it  would  lose,  at  once,  its 
strength  and  beauty.  Were  it  possible  to  exhibit  a  moral  pre- 
cept not  beaming  with  the  divine  character  or  glory,  it  would 
awaken  no  movement  of  the  human  conscience.  Nothing,  not 
demanded  by  these,  can  exert  the  least  constraining  influence 
over  it.  We  need,  therefore,  the  most  vigorous  enforcements 
of  the  divine  law  to  produce  the  very  first  requisite  of  worship, 
as  consisting  in  due  ascriptions  of  glory  to  God,  and  also  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  obligation,  inciting  to  obedience;  for,  to 
worship  '^in  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  we  must  not  only  ascribe 
righteousness  to  our  maker,  but  be  righteous  ourselves.  Every 
act  of  adoration  must  gush  from  a  holy  heart.  We  also  need 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  that  we  may  realize  the  greatness  of 
our  sin  and  guilt.  For  we  can  be  sensible  of  our  true  relations 
to  God  only  by  seeing  our  real  unwortbiness.  Our  sins  must 
be  set  in  order  before  us.  The  law  is  a  mirror  to  the  heart. 
All  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  must  be  held  up  in  their  living 
intensity  and  binding  force,  exhibited  in  arguments  and  appeals, 
which,  when  attended  by  the  Spirit,  will  break  in  pieces  the 
heart  of  stone,  and  lead  us  to  exclaim  with  Isaiah  :  ''Woe  is  me, 
for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips"  ;  and  to 
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confess  with  Job :  ^<I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes." 

Further,  be  who  occupies  the  pulpit  to  assist  the  church  in 
giving  ^^unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name,"  must  not 
only  exhibit  those  truths  which  exalt  God,  but  those  also  which 
abase  man.  For  in  proportion  as  we  morally  abase  the  crea- 
ture, we  really  exalt  the  character  of  our  long-suffering  'crea- 
tor and  king  in  proffering  pardon.  To  give  us,  therefore,  the 
deepest  sense  of  humility,  through  which  alone  we  can  behold 
the  height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth  of  divine  wisdom 
and  mercy,  we  must  see  ourselves  as  we  are,  ^'dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,"  "children  of  wrath,"  entirely  destitute  of  moral 
goodness,  prostrate  in  utter  ruin.  This  truth  should  be  pressed 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  force,  till  we  are  brought  to 
realize  that  this  depravity  is  still  working  like  a  deadly  virus, 
fomenting  and  raging  within,  diffusing  itself  through  all  our 
actions  ;  so  polluting  even  our  worship,  that  God  would  be  just 
should  he  cast  us  at  any  moment  from  our  public  or  private 
altars  into  hopeless  perdition.  So  that  with  the  profoundest 
sense  of  our  ruin  we  shall  exclaim  with  Paul :  "O  wretched  man 
that  I  am  I"  and  be  induced  to*  acknowledge,  that  if  saved  at 
all,  we  shall  be  saved  by  sovereign  grace ;  for  it  is  thus,  and 
only  thus,  that  we  are  prepared  to  ascribe  to  God  the  glory 
due  to  him. 

With  these  views  and  sentiments,  we  are  in  a  proper  state  to 
appreciate  the  riches  of  redeeming  grace,  and  to  enter  into  those 
loftier  feelings  of  devotion  inspired  by  its  contemplation. .  He, 
therefore,  who  occupies  the  desk  in  aid  of  worship,  must  unfold 
this  stupendous  scheme  in  all  its  wonderful  efficacy  and  glory. 
He  must  present  it  as  perfectly  accordant  with  the  character  of 
God  and  his  government ;  showing  that  it  can  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  these ;  for  while  these  are  expressions  of  the  divine 
nature,  this  is  but  a  higher  expression  of  it ;  while  these  display 
the  divine  glory,  this  display?  but  a  higher  degree  of  that  glory  ; 
a  scheme,  therefore,  sweetly  harmonizing  all  the  divine  attri 
butes ;  and  by  which  the  sinner  is  saved  on  compliance  with  its 
terms,  and  God  even  more  glorified  than  in  his  condemnation 
without  the  provisions  of  the  atonement ;   thus  demonstrating 
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that  in  it  the  whole  of  Deity  shines ;  that  it  is  holy  and  just  as 
well  as  merciful,  sovereign  as  well  as  free. 

The  great  executor  of  this  scheme  must  also  be  presented  in 
the  fulness  of  his  glorious  characteristics  as  God  and  man,  for 
**he  that  honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth  not  the  Father." 
While,  therefore,  he  is '  exhibited  as  an  infant  in  the  manger, 
he  must  also  be  exhibited  as  ** Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God."  While  represented  as  weary,  faint,  and  thirs- 
ty, he  must  also  be  represented  as  swaying  the  destinies  of 
worlds ;  while,  as  betrayed  and  crucified,  yet  as  the  King  of 
glory.  Thus  the  great  propitiator  must  be  held  up  as  a  days- 
man worthy  to  lay  his  hand  both  on  man  and  his  Almighty 
Lord ;  and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour  of  such  exalted  dignity, 
that  the  Great  Jehovah  and  immutable  sovereign  of  all  can 
consistently  regard  his  mediatorial  intercessions.  The  scheme 
of  redemption  must  also  be  presented  as  administered  by  the 
revealing,  the  convicting,  and  regenerating  Spirit :  and  as  the 
Gospel  dispensation  is  peculiarly  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit, 
the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity  should  be  especially  honored 
by  the  ministry,  which  would  lead  the  assembled  worshippers 
to  "give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due." 

This  glorious  scheme  of  salvation,  devised  by  the  Father, 
executed  by  the  Son,  and  administered  by  the  Spirit,  this  stu- 
pendous achievement  of  the  Trinity,  an  achievement  alone  pos- 
sible through  the  Trinity,  is  the  sunlight  of  our  degraded  world, 
the  star  of  peace,  which  sheds  its  mildest  lustre  over  every 
page  .  of  inspiration,  pointing  the  tempest-tossed  voyager  of 
life  to  the  only  anchorage  of  hope,  and  leading  the  way  to  that 
port  which  clouds  never  darken,  where  storms  never  rage. 
This  is  indeed  the  master-work  of  Jehovah ;  there  is  none  in 
which  so  much  of  his  glory  shines.  It  came  gushing  up  from 
a  lower  depth  of  his  being,  and  revealed  profounder  mysteries 
of  his  character  than  had  hitherto  been  discovered  by  the 
loftiest  angelic  spirits.  That  their  infinitely  holy  sovereign  had 
a  depth  of  mercy  that  could  pardon  sin,  and  a  reach  of  wis- 
dom that  could  secure  the  grace  without  tarnishing  his  justice, 
filled  theni  with  wonder ;  and,  as  the  constantly  developino- 
mysteries  of  the  scheme  unfold,  will  continue  to  fill  them  with 
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increasing  admiration  and  adoring  gratitude  through  the  un- 
numbered years  of  eternity. 

Now  if  God  did,  self-moved,  devise  this  wonderful  plan ; 
if,  uncounselled,  unsolicited  by  man  or  angel,  influenced  alone 
by  the  promptings  of  his  own  infinite  holiness  and  compassion, 
he  did  tear  his  well-beloved  Son  from  his  bosom  and  send  him 
to  this  outcast  earth  to  endure  shame  and  ignominy ;  if  the 
Son,  unasked,  came,  willingly  assumed  a  nature  cursed  with 
sin,  and  suffered  the  scorn,  the  bitter  taunts  and  smitings  of  his 
enemies,  and  finally,  the  excruciating  anguish  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  cross,  to  wash  us,  rebels,  in  his  own  blood,  and  to 
make  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God;  oh,  if  the  triune 
Jehovah  did  stoop  so  low  to  purify  us  from  sin,  and  place  un- 
fading crowns  on  our  heads;  tell  us,  Christian,  tell  us,  ye 
blood-washed  throng,  sweeping  your  trembling  lyres  about  the 
throne,  shall  he  not  have  the  gloiy  of  it? 

This,  therefore,  must  be  the  controlling  theme  of  him  who 
would  lead  the  assembled  hosts  of  God's  elect  to  worship  him 
"in  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  Salvation  by  the  blood  of  Im- 
manuel  is  the  great  end  of  all  presentations  of  divine  truth. 
The  law  can  not  save ;  it  can  only  woutid  and  point  to  the 
great  restorer.  Justification  by  faith  alone  must  be  set  forth 
in  all  its  preciousness.  -  The  Gospel  minister  must  bring  his 
hearers  so  often  around  the  cross  to  gaze  on  the  exhibitions  of 
Godhead  there,  that  they  shall  be  transformed  from  glory  to 
glory  into  the  image  of  him  who  hung  thereon.  He  must 
dwell  on  dying  love,  on  the  groans  and  sorrows  of  Calvary,  till 
his  own  eye  shall  melt  in  tenderness,  and  repentant  sinners 
mingle  their  tears  with  his ;  while  they  who  love  the  Lord, 
kindling  with  faith  and  hope,  shall  feel  like  breaking  forth  in 
lowliest  hallelujahs;  and  falling  down,  embrace  the  cross  as 
their  only  refuge  and  joy ;  their  whole  souls  burning  with  emo- 
tions in  unison  with  the  rapt  devotion  of  those  who  are  now 
waving  their  palms  before  the  throne ;  ascribing 

'  **  their  conquests  to  the  Lamb, 
Their  triumph  to  his  death/' 

We  thus  learn  that  the  pure  worship  of  a  church,  not  less 
than  its  instruction  and  elevation  in  holiness,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with,  if  not — taking  into  view  a  series  of  years — depend- 
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ent,  on  doctrinal  preaching.  We  do  not  mean  necessarily 
metaphysical  or  dogmatical  preaching ;  nor  preaching  modelled 
after  any  particular  school  or  mode  of  theologizing;  but  a 
method  of  sermonizing  which  unfolds  distinctly  and  boldly  the 
character  of  the  triune  Jehovah;  his  purposes,  providence, 
and  law ;  our  lost  condition ;  and  the  scheme  of  redemption ; 
its  terms  and  application,  just  as  they  are  revealed  in  his  word, 
without  dilution  or  equivocation ;  so  that  the  exact  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  shall  shine  in  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  awakening  its  appropriate  aflections.  For  worship  ^^in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,''  as  we  have  seen,  is  giving  due  glory  to 
God ;  and  to  give  due  glory  to  God,  we  must  have  right  appre- 
hensions of  his  character ;  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  incom- 
prehensible and  glorious  being  he  is,  and  that  his  government 
and  prerogatives  are  such  as  they  are ;  we  must  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  be  precisely  the  beings  we  are,  free,  moral,  ac- 
countable, but  corrupt  and  dependent,  and  then  exercise  all 
those  feelings  of  humility,  self-abasement,  reverence,  submis- 
sion, adoration,  self-annihilation  before  the  All-in-alL  In 
short,  true  worship  is  correct  knowledge  of  God  and  ourselves, 
and  the  correspondent  emotions. 

But  from  these  two  sources,  the  character  of  God  and  the 
character  of  man,  flow  all  the  doctrines  of  Scripture :  for  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  God  and  ourselves,  correct  knowledge 
of  all  other  fundamental  scriptural  truth  is  logically  associated. 
Or,  rather,  one  of  these,  the  knowledge  of  God,  is  the  great 
source  of  all  true  knowledge  of  divine  things.  For  if  we  have 
right  apprehensions  of  the  being  and  character  of  God,  we  shall 
have  right  views  of  ourselves,  as  beings  originally  created  in  his 
image.  By  knowledge  of  him  as  our  creator  and  moral  gov- 
error,  we  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  subjects  of  his 
moral  empire ;  and  hence,  a  knowledge  of  our  moral  and  re- 
sponsible agency ;  and  our  fallen  condition  we  shall  learn  by 
contrasting  our  hearts  and  lives  with  his  holiness.  And  if  we 
have  a  true  knowledge  of  God,  we  shall  have  not  only  a  true 
conception  of  ourselves,  but  of  his  government,  of  his  provi- 
dence, of  his  purposes,  of  his  law,  and  of  our  duties,  of  the 
scheme  of  grace,   and  of  the   conditions  and  precepts  of  the 
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Gospel.     For  all  these  must  be  consistent  with  the  divine  char- 
acter,  or  such  as  that  character  demands. 

But  these  same  truths,  as  we  have  seen,  are  requisite  to  the 
inspiring  pf  those  holy  meditations  essential  to  the  performance 
of  holy  worship ;  and  there  can  be  no  true  worship  without  ad- 
equate knowledge  of  them.  A  vital  connection,  therefore, 
subsists  between  worshipping  God  ^'in  the  beauty  of  holiness," 
and  a  correct  knowledge  of  scriptural  doctrines.  Be  it  real- 
ized that  not  all  feeling,  not  all  high  or  ecstatic  feeling,  even  in 
relation  to  divine  things,  constitutes  true  devotion ;  but  those 
feelings  which  divine  things  ought  to  inspire  in  a  rational  mind. 
It  is  brokenness  of  heart,  reverential,  enraptured  thoughts,  in 
view  of  the  whole  character  of  God ;  of  his  entire  providential 
proceedings  and  preceptive  government;  of  our  own  hearts 
and  characters ;  of  Christ's  forgiving  love,  and  method  of  jus- 
tification. In  contemplating  these  august  themes,  our  emotions 
can  not  be  too  strong ;  there  is  no  danger  of  enthusiasm  here. 
The  stronger  and  deeper  our  emotions,  the  more  like  heaven 
^ill  be  our  adoration ;  and  with  these  kindling  affections  we 
may  well  pour  forth  our  praise  : 

'•Our  harps  all  trembling  in  our  hands. 
And  all  inspired  oar  tongues/^ 

This  high,  devotional  spirit  it  should  always  be  the  design  of 
the  herald  of  salvation  to  inspire ;  otherwise  he  will  fail  to 
adorn  his  vocation  as  a  leader  of  the  great  congregation  in  di- 
vine worship ;  nor  will  his  preaching  tend  to  ripen  his  hearers 
for  the  eternal  state  of  praise.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  every  kind  of  feeling,  excited  even  by  aspects  of  Bible 
truth,  which  it  is  his  office  to  awaken.  He  may  raise  the  admi- 
ration of  his  hearers  to  the  highest  pitch ;  he  may  charm  them 
with  creations  of  beauty ;  he  may  even  whelm  them  in  tears, 
without  taking  the  first  step  towards  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  vocation.  Such  exhibitions  of  truth,  inwrought  by  unhal- 
lowed emotion  and  a  feverish  fancy,  may  draw  attention  to  him- 
self, and  lead  his  hearers  to  exclaim :  "What  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon I"  But  let  him  remember  that  devotional  feeling  seldom 
prompts  to  such  expressions ;  and  when  heard,  he  may  be  almost 
sure  that  his  preaching  is  not  producing  its  desired  results.  He 
who  is  wrapt  in  devotional  thoughts  loses  sight  of  man ;  is  blind 
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to  taste  and  art ;  and  is  absorbed  in  transporting  views  of  God. 
There  is  a  specific  class  of  sentiments  and  emotions,  therefore, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  awaken.  His  simple 
object  should  be  to  throw  his  hearers  into  a  state  of  thought 
and  emotion,  which  may  be  appropriately  denominated  evangel- 
ical ;  a  state  in  which  God  in  Christ  fills  the  soul,  melting,  sub- 
duing, transporting  it  with  admiring  conceptions  of  his  glory. 
It  is  to  train  them  for  unending  worship  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  the  Lamb ;  and,  consequently,  to  promote  an  elevated  state 
of  spirituality  and  devotion  similar  to  that  above.  But  we 
believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  truth,  that  the  abid- 
ing spirituality  of  a  church,  its  uniform  tone  of  devotion,  will 
be  much  in  proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  the  per- 
fections and  character  of  the  triune  Jehovah,  his  providence 
and  precepts,  his  scheme  of  redemption  through  an  infinite  Re- 
deemer, and  its  application  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  all  of  which 
transcendantly  show  forth  the  divine  glory,  are  inculcated  from 
the  pulpit.  The  responsibility  of  him  who  occupies  it,  there- 
fore, is  solemn  beyond  expression;  and  the  consequences  of 
a  faithful  or  unfaithful  performance  of  its  duties,  the  endless 
songs  of  heaven  or  the  wailings  of  hell  can  alone  express. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  branch  of  our  subject  than  we 
should,  had  we  not  been  apprehensive  that  its  vital  importance 
is  not  adequately  felt.  We  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
predominant  aim  of  preaching,  in  many  instances, -we  fear,  is 
to  show  learning  and  the  power  of  intellect,  rather  than  to  give 
instruction ;  to  argue,  to  draw  ingenious  analogies,  to  startle 
with  novelties,  or  thrill  with  creations  of  imagination ;  to  capti- 
vate a  fine  taste,  or  to  interest  the  natural  passions  and  sym- 
pathies, than  to  lead  the  mind  into  trains  of  devotional  medita- 
tion. Said  once  a  somewhat  popular  clergyman  to  us :  ''When 
I  have  interested  a  congregation  I  have  done  them  all  the  good 
I  can"  ;  and  the  influence  of  his  sermons  testified  to  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  Devotional  feelings  were,  to  say  the  least, 
among  the  last  that  were  awakened  by  them.  Worldly  men 
were  interested,  but  not  converted ;  they  were  not  made  to  feel 
that  they  must  repent  or  perish.  When  the  writer  entered  the 
•  ministry,  wishing  advice  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  select 
library,  he  requested  the  then  president  of  one  of  our  theolog- 
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ical  seminaries,  to  name  a  few  volumes  of  special  importance. 
''For  assistance  in  preparing  sermons,"  he  replied,  "you  will 
find  Doddridge's  and  John  Newton's  works  valuable ;  your 
people  need  something  devotional"  ;  repeating  the  last  clause 
emphatically :  "something  devotional."  Never  was  man  more 
surprised.  We  had  expected  some  deeply  learned  German 
authors,  or  some  profound  philological  or  philosophical  works 
would  be  recommended ;  and  when  these  simple  works,  which 
every  body  reads,  and  children  can  understand,  were  named, 
we  confess  with  regret  we  thought  the  advice  too  unimportant 
to  follow.  But  experience  has  convinced  us  that  it  was  sound 
and  scriptural ;  and  every  year  in  the  ministry  confirms  the 
opinion.  The  ultimate  end  of  the  pulpit  is  not  intellectual  im- 
pression, but  devotional  fervor.  It  is  to  elevate  the  audience,  as 
it  were,  into  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  that  they  may 
behold  his  glory  ;  to  produce  conviction  of  guilt  and  self-renun- 
ciation, and  thereby  bring  them  around  the  cross  filled  with 
delighted  praise.  We  would  that  this  thought  might  attract 
the  prayerful  consideration  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  high 
truEt  of  leading  the  assemblies  of  God's  people  in  holy  worship. 
We  are  confident  it  would  change  the  tone  of  much  now  called 
pulpit  eloquence,  pass  the  "condemnatory  sentence"  on  many  a 
sermon  now  heard  by  the  young  and  worldly  with  admiration, 
and  render  the  mmistrations  of  the  sanctuary  far  more  effective 
in  fitting  men  for  the  worship  of  heaven. 


ARTICLE    VI. 
PARISH   FINANCES. 


Thebe  are  two  facts  patent,  to  every  thoughtful  observer  of 
our  present  religious  condition.  One  is  that  the  pecuniary  sup- 
port of  the  ministry  is  so  inadequate  that  many  ministers  find 
it  utterly  impossible  to  give  their  families  the  comforts  of  life 
from  their  salaries,  and  are  compelled  to  leave  their  fields,  or 
live  in  pinching  poverty,  and  under  a  keen  sense  of  injustice. 
The  incubus  of  care  rests  upon  them  by  day  and  by  night. 
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They  are  forced  into  a  condition  which  has  a  consciousness  of 
self-degradation  in  it.  Their  growth  is  hindered,  and  their 
families  are  denied  the  means  of  education,  and  often  stung  into 
an  intense  disgust  for  the  ministry,  and  the  church  that  allows 
such  wrong.  The  loss  .of  power  to  the  ministry  from  an  inade- 
quate support,  can  be  known  only  when  the  evil  shall  be  gener- 
ously removed,  or  the  day  of  judgment  shall  make  its  revela- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  race.  The  other  is  that  in  many  of 
our  churches  the  sittings  are  so  expensive  that  large  classes  of 
the  people  are  practically  excluded.  These  two  facts,  with 
their  dire  and  far  reaching  consequences,  make  the  subject,  put 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  one  of  vital  interest. 

In  the  early  history  of  New  England  the  expenses  of  public 
worship  were  paid  by  the  towns  in  which  the  worship  was  held. 
It  was  believed  then,  that  religious  worship  was  for  the  profit 
of  all,  and  that  its  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all,  according 
to  their  ability.  In  the  progress  of  dissent  and  democracy  the 
laws  were  changed,  and  for  a  generation,  these  expenses  were 
borne  by  men  voluntarily  belonging  to  parish  corporations,  by  a 
tax  on  their  property. 

The  prevalent  mode  of  meeting  parish  expenses  is  by  pew 
rentals.  This  is  a  very' convenient,  and  often  a  very  successful 
mode  of  raising  necessary  funds.  Is  it  the  best  ?  If  the  great  ends 
of  religious  institutions  were  material,  we  might  more  easily  an- 
swer this  question.  If  a  full  treasury  and  a  large  and  popular 
congregation  are  the  ultimate  results  sought,  there  might,  per- 
haps, in  many  cases,  be  little  doubt.  But  we  suppose  all  our 
readers  believe  that  the  great  end  is  spiritual.  There  are  vari- 
ous lesser  benefits,  intellectual,  civilizing,  social  and  esthetic 
influences,  that  make  our  religious  institutions  above  all  price, 
but  the  end  is  the  salvation  of  human  souls.  All  other  results 
are  only  as  the  verdure  and  blossoms  that  minister  to  fruit,  as 
the  spray  that  floats  in  rainbow  beauties  over  the  torrent. 

We  suppose  that  none  of  our  readers  doubt  that  God's  great 
instrumentality  in  the  salvation  of  men  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  connection  with  Christian  worship.  "It  hath  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe." 
All  religious  organizations  and  policies^  then,  must  be  tried  by 
this  test.     Ai-e  they  bringing  the  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel  to 
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bear  on  men  with  the  greatest  possible  power  and  saving  effi- 
cacy ?  Are  they  lifting  as  many  lost  souls  as  possible  to  eternal 
communion  with  God?^ 

There  is  a  subject  of  infinite  importance  now  stirring  a  great 
deal  of  Christian  thought,  called  in  soniewhat  cumbrous  phrase 
^'Home  Evangelization."  How  shall  we  save  large  masses  of 
our  population  from  infidelity  or  heathenism  ?  How  shall  we 
bring  neglectors  of  divine  things  to  Christ?  We  think  the 
matter  of  this  paper  has  very  close  relations  to  these  questions, 
and  demands  the  thorough  study  of  those  who  are  pondering 
them.  Very  elaborate  plans  of  labor  are  proposed  to  our 
churches,  but  we  have  no  expectation  of  great  results  from  any 
influences  which  do  not  emanate  from  the  sanctuary,  and  bring 
men  under  the  power  of  a  preached  Gospel.  (3ah  any  mapping 
and  visiting  of  "Outlying  Districts"  or  any  gathering  of  statis- 
tics, do  any  thing  more  than  skim  the  surface  of  the  dark  tide  of 
ruin  that  is  coming  in  upon  us,  so  long  as  men  are  not  brought 
under  permanent  and  God-appointed  Gospel  influences  ?  Must 
not  the  voice  which  shall  say  to  that  tide  "thitherto  shalt  thou 
come  but  no  further,"  come  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  Gt)d  ?  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  true  progress  can  be  made  in  that  work 
till  the  church  grapples  earnestly  with  the  difiSculties  that  un- 
derlie it,  of  which  we  speak.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  classes  of  men  been  Christianized,  except  through 
the  preaching  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  We  fear  that  the 
financial  management  of  parishes  now  prevalent,  debars  many 
from  all  Christian  worship. 

The  taste  of  our  age  runs  to  costly  church  edifices,  requiring 
large  annual  expenditures.  In  many  towns  there  is  but  one 
place  of  religious  worship,  and  when  the  old  building  is  re- 
moved it  must  give  place  to  a  costly  structure,  and  when  it  is 
finished,  the  expense  of  maintaining  public  worship  in  it,  and 
perhaps  the  interest  on  a  heavy  debt,  must  be  met  by  a  sale  of 
seats.  They  are  assessed  to  meet  the  expense,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  competition  at  a  public  auction,  is  given.  The  sale 
is  brisk ;  the  money  is  easily  raised.  The  people  are  in  high 
spirits,  but  where  are  the  poor  saints,  the  unfortunate  ones 
rich  only  in  faith,  and  those  who,  in  a  measure  indifferent,  might 
have  been  attracted  by  other   management?     They  have  no 
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homes  in  the  sanctuary.  Men  with  small  incomes  and  helpless 
families,  can  not  pay  sixty  dollars  a  year  for  a  pew  in  a  costly 
church.  The  aged  widow  and  the  penniless  young  man  or  wo- 
man feel  excluded.  We  hear  continually  of  instances  in  which 
families  cease  to  go,  or  go  to  churches  of  other  denominations 
where  the  seats  are  free,  because  of  cost.  Many  who  might  go, 
will  not  for  this  reason.  We  must  remember  that  while  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  men  are  their  greatest  necessities,  they 
are  not  consciously  so.  The  problem  is,  How  shall  we  draw 
men  to  a  holiness  and  a  heaven  for  which  they  have  little 
relish  ? 

We  are  not  decrying  costly  churches.  We  love  to  see  neat 
and  even  grand  and  time  enduring  structures  for  the  worship  of 
him  whom  th^  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain,  provided 
they  can  be  secured  and  give  room  for  all ;  but  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  large  towns  there  are  not  sittings  enough  for  all,  or 
half,  the  population ;  and  from  many  of  these  the  poor  are  ut- 
terly excluded.  We  are  pleading  for  a  Gospel  free  as  heaven's 
air,  like  him  who  first  preached  to  the  poor  and  lowly.  A 
shrewd  business  transaction  may  not  be  a  wise  one.  We  read 
with  no  pleasure  such  announcements  as  this :  '^The  annual  sale 

of  pews  in  Kev.  Mr. 's  church,  in ,  amounted  to 

eight  thousand  dollars."  It  says  to  us  the  worship  may  be  im- 
posing and  the  preaching  eloquent,  but  to  the  poor  the  Gospel 
is  not  preached  there. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  there  are  churches  that  do  not  de- 
sire to  see  the  poor  in  their  sanctuaries.  They  are  willing  to 
give  something,  as  a  charity,  to  procure  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  halls  where  the  poor  may  assemble,  but  tliey  wish 
to  have  their  Sabbath  luxuries  free  from  such  associations. 
They  would  have  no  tramp  of  heavy  clogs  on  their  sacred  floors. 
They  would  not  see  any  coarse  garment  in  their  consecrated 
temples.  Do  they  forget  that  the  most  regal  worshipper,  in  the 
grandest  cathedral,  must  bow  low  at  the  name  of  him  who  was 
a  homeless  wanderer  over  the  earth  ?  Do  they  forget  that  the 
daintiest  daughter  of  luxury,  in  her  silken  robes,  must  beg  mer- 
cy as  a  lost  sinner  of  one  who  never  owned,  by  any  human 
enactment,  one  foot  of  the  earth  he  sanctified  with  his  blood ; 
whose  only  attendants  at  he  walked  the  earth,  were  poor  fisher- 
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men  ?  If  she  gets  audience  at  the  heavenly  gate,  she  must 
come  in  garments,  the  gift  of  compassion  to  utter  want.  Do 
they  forget  that  in  that  regal  city  of  gold,  and  pearls,  and  coro- 
nets, and  eternal  radiance  in  which  no  temple  is,  '<the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  is  tl^e  maker  of  them  all  *'  ? 
Oh  ye  reputed  children  of  Him  who  said  :  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  who  listened  to 
the  glad  hosannas  of  the  children,  and  likened  the  proud  Phar- 
isees to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  unto 
men,  but  within  are  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  uncleanness, 
do  ye  not  know  that  words  and  attitudes'  and  ehow  are  not 
worship,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  no  glitter  of 
ornament  makes  any  human  soul  of  any  more  value  in  his  sight, 
that  his  piercing  eye  goes  to  the  depths  of  all  souls,  and  that 
no  man  truly  represents  Christ  who  is  not  full  of  love  to  all 
men,  and  earnestly  seeking  to  save  all  men  from  eternal  ruin  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  all  show  will  burn  as  chaff  in  the 
brightness  of  his  coming,  who  can  not  be  deceived,  who  will 
not  be  mocked  ? 

If  the  exclusion  of  many  from  the  house  of  God  and  the 
hope  of  heaven  is  in  any  measure  the  result  of  our  present 
financial  policy,  what  is  the  remedy?  Not  free  seats  in  some 
particular  portion  of  a  church.  Men  will  not  advertise  them- 
selves as  poor  by  going  there.  Did  the  negro  pew  of  a  past 
age  minister  to  the  spiritual  good  of  the  colored  population  ? 
Our  missionaries  tell  us  that  caste  is  one  of  the  great  hindrances 
to  the  success  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen.  We  must 
not  introduce  it  into  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Not  in  mission 
chapels  and  Sunday  schools.  These  have  a  mighty  work  to 
do,  and  are  doing  a  mighty  work  in  their  sphere.  They  are 
evangelistic,  and  may  furnish  the  germs  of  church  organiza- 
tions that  shall  be  permanent  and  full  of  power.  But  there 
are  vast  masses  of  our  population  that  will  not  acknowledge 
their  own  degradation,  as  they  would  think  they  were  do- 
ing, by  seeking  any  such  privileges.  Their  self-respect,  as 
they  would  term  it,  builds  a  wall  heaven  high  against  any 
approach  in  that  direction.  No  wise  fisher  of  men  would 
think  of  trying  to  take  them  in  such  a  net. 

The  remedy,  if  there  is  one,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
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essential  principles  of  human  nature.  We  have  no  specific  to 
offer,  but  as  it  is  our  object  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Christian  mind,  we  make  some  suggestions. 

We  think  that  the  principle  of  taxation  is  right.  We  think 
that  those  who  have  received  the  highest  benefit  of  the  Gospel, 
the  gift  of  divine  grace,  who  are  representatives  of  Christ, 
should  have  pecuniary  burdens  according  to  their  ability. 
We  think  that  the  abler  men  in  most  of  our  congregations 
might  assume  a  portion  of  the  parish  expenses,  and  thus  bring 
the  assessments  of  pews  within  the  reach  of  most,  and  by  a 
courteous  and  delicate  offer  of  vacant  places  to  the  poor,  the 
great  mass  might  be  attracted  to  the  sanctuary.  Or,  men  of 
wealth  might  purchase  a  portion  of  the  pews  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  give  them  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  treasurer  to  be 
disposed  of  on  such  terms  as  might  suit  the  circumstances  of 
all. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  experiment  Jn  some  of  our  cities  of 
public  worship  in  some  large  hall,  with  seats  free,  by  pastors  of 
churches  and  iheir  congregations.  We  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  experiment  of  free  churches  thoroughly  tried.  Let  the 
seats  be  free  to  all,  and  a  voluntary  collection  be  taken  in  some 
form.  Many  could,  and  would  willingly,  give  a  small  sum 
every  Sabbath,  who  never  have  a  large  amount  to  give.  Fam- 
ilies might  give  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  every  week,  who  could 
never  pay  twelve  dollars  at  one  time.  If  men  of  wealth  would 
stand  behind  such  an  experiment  with  a  pledge  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies, it  might  be  a  great  blessing  in  some  localities. 

We  would  urge  upon  the  wealthy  members  of  the  churches 
in  our  cities,  who  truly  love  the  cause,  the  investing  of  a  few 
thousands  in  church  edifices  with  seats  free,  with  regular  or- 
ganizations and  ordinances.  Would  it  not  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  Master  than  if  put  into  architecture,  expensive  organs, 
and  operatic  singing?  Will  it  not  be  likely  to  give  more  satis- 
faction in  death,  and  amid  the  glorified  throng  which  is  to  be 
saved  from  all  ranks  as  well  as  from  all  the  tribes  and  families 
of  the  earth  ? 

We  know  a  parish  that  is  now  building  one  of  the  finest, 
and  one  of  the  most  costly  edifices  in  New  England,  with  a 
determination,  as  their  pastor  informs  us,  that  there  shall  be  in 
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• 
It  plenty  of  free  and  plenty  of  cheap  8eat<<.  Not  in  a  corner  of 
the  gallery,  but  in  every  part  of  the  house  a  certain  portion,  as 
every  fifth  or  sixth.  The  pastor  of  that  church  says  to  his  peo- 
ple, and  they  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  him,  if  ever  you 
make  this  church  exclusive,  if  ever  you  cease  to  open  wide  its 
doors  to  all  of  every  class,  and  to  make  its  pews  a  home  for 
all  who  would  hear  the  Gospel,  may  it  fall,  and  from  turret 
to  foundation  not  one  stone  be  left  upon  another  I  Long  may 
such  a  structure  stand  to  bless  the  eyes  and  cheer  the  heajrts, 
and  bow  the  souls  of  men  I  We  commend  the  example  to 
others. 

We  are  very  sure  of  this,  there  should  be  church  sittings  in 
all  Christian  communities  for  all  the  people  who  can  be  at* 
tracted  to  public  worship,  and  such  arrangements  for  seats  as 
shall  attract  the  largest  possible  numbers.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  Grreat  Master  holds  all  his  churches  to  a  most  solemn  obli- 
gation to  give  a  free  Gospel  to  all.  The  church  lives  to  mani- 
fest God.  God  is  known  in  the  fulness  of  his  perfections  only 
through  the  church.  "Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
God  hath  shined."  The  church  lives  for  the  salvation  of  all 
her  individual  members.  She  lives  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world.  The  work  and  victory  will  not  be  complete  till  every 
child  of  Adam  is  brought  under  her  loving  influences.  Every 
local  church  has  a  special  field,  and  that  field  is  commensurate 
with  the  territory  from  which  all  her  members  are  gathered. 
She  is  bound  to  make  her  influence  felt  over  every  soul  within 
that  territory.  The  field  is  here.  She  is  put  there  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  gather  the  harvest,  and  let  none  of  it  perish.  If  any 
thing  is  not  done  which  she  might  do  to  save  any  soul,  she 
must  give  account  to  her  Lord.  A  fearful  responsibility  is  on 
her.  She  is  bound  to  make  the  doors  of  the  earthly  church  as 
wide  open  as  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  are  to  all  the  sinful  chil- 
dren of  men.     Woe  be  to  those  who  neglect  this  obligation  I 

We  think  there  are  great  advantages  in  bringing  all  classes, 
not  actually  degraded  and  filthy,  into  the  same  congrega- 
tion. If  there  is  refinement,  and  mental  and  moral  eleva- 
tion in  wealth,  let  the  toilers  feel  the  influence  on  their  day 
of  rest.  Surely  the  rich  may  be  benefitted  by  constant  com- 
munion, in  their  holiest  hours,  with  the  great  truths  of  human 
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• 
brotherhood,  and  the  duties  they  owe  to  those  of  the  same  fam- 
ily who  may  have  heavier  burdens  and  less  advantages  than 
themselves.  The  house  of  God  is  not  the  place  to  foster  pride 
and  exclusiveness.  Its  air  should  be  vital  with  that  sympathy 
with  human  burdens  which  breathed  in  every  word  and  act  of  the 
God-man.  The  prayers  of  the  poor  sanctify  any  place  where 
they  ascend.     In  answer  to  them  the  blessing  comes  down. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  that  wealth  weighs 
any  thing  in  the  worship  of  the  Infinite  One.  Souls  shine  in 
his  sight  in  garments  that  gold  can  not  purchase,  and  many  a 
poor  disciple,  clad  in  garments  of  poorest  texture,  shines  to  the 
all  pure  eye  with  a  glory  like  that  which  fell  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration.  How  much  that  glitters  in  earthly  sanctuaries 
will  bum  in  fires  of  everlasting  death ! 

We  need  a  more  thorough  recognition  in  the  church  of  the 
doctrine  of  stewardship.  They  who  wear  the  mark  of  Christ, 
who  are  heirs  with  him  of  an  eternal  inheritance,  have  noth- 
ing which  they  may  use  to  foster  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  or 
covetousness.  The  private  member  of  the  church  is  as  much 
bound  to  use  his  wealth  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  his  gift  of  speech.  Every  thing  we  have, 
eloquence,  moral  influence,  social  position,  money,  is  a  sacred 
trust,  has  the  baptism  of  a  holy  consecration  upon  it.  It  was 
given  up  in  that  act  of  faith  which  brought  heavenly  hope  into 
the  soul.  It  must  be  used  for  Christ.  When  this  obligation 
is  felt  there  will  be  no  want  of  money  to  do  all  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  bring  men  under  Gospel  influences.  In  many  of 
our  churches  there  are  single  men  who  are  wasting  more  every 
year  in  hurtful  luxuries  than  would  be  needed  to  put  the  minis- 
try above  want,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  to  all 
the  poor.  When  will  such  men  feel  the  force  of  Christ's  de- 
mands? Waiting  that  day,  we  believe  no  question  of  means 
lies  nearer  the  heart  of  the  great  problems  of  the  church  in  our 
time,  than  this  which  we  have  placed  at  the4iead  of  this  article. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  practice  of  selling  all  the 
pews  in  our  churches  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  any  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  is  shutting  multitudes  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
if  not  out  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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AETICLE  VII. 
POLITICAL  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions:  Political^  Philosophical 
and  Historical,  Three  Volumes,  By  John  Stuakt 
Mnx.     Small  8vo.     Boston  :  William  V.  Spencer.     1864. 

On  Liberty.  By  John  Stuart  Mux.  16mo.  Boston ; 
Ticknor  &  Fields.    1863. 

Considerations  on  Representative  Government.  By  John 
Stuart  Mnx.  12mo.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1862. 

Our  former  article  on  Mr.  Mill  was  particularly  concerned 
with  his  philosophical  writings,  in  which  we  endeavored  to  show 
that  his  philosophy  of  utility  and  expediency  was  a  shallow  sys^ 
tern,  which  he  himself  forsook  whenever  he  was  driven  to  great 
straits,  and  thus  that  his  teachings  were  inconsistent  in  their 
various  parts ;  aod  we  sought,  further,  to  show  that  his  position 
w^as  entirely  negative  with  respect  to  Christianity,  not  ignor- 
ing it,  but  expressing  no  hearty  sympathy  with  its  doctrines; 
Hence  we  were  unable  to  bestow  high  praise  upon  his  philo- 
sophical writings.  They  are  deficient  in  their  explanation  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  any  divine  inspiration.  Their  chief  use  is  this  :  they  organ- 
ize and  shape  the  collective  teachings  of  human  experience ; 
they  methodize  thought ;  they  are  an  effective  discipline  to  the 
understanding ;  they  have  the  same  use  as  his  excellent  ^^Sys*- 
tem  of  Logic,"  which  has  found  its  way  at  the  present  day  into 
all  logical  systems.  First  cause  Mr.  Mill  has  no  relish  for;  but 
in  the  sphere  of  secondary  causes  he  is  peculiarly  at  hom^ 
Mr.  James  Martineau  very  aptly  states  Mr.  Mill's  position : 
^^The  great  mass  of  Mr.  Mill's  labor  has  been  devoted  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  middle  ground  of  human  thought,  below 
the  primary  data  which  reason  must  assume,  and  short  of  the 
applied  science  which  has  practice  for  its  end."' 

What  thus  interferes  with  his  success  as  an  original  phila 
sophical  teacher  is  an  advantage  to  him  as  a  political  writer, 

1  Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theological.    By  James  Martineau,  p.  70. 
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because  all  questions  of  government  are  usually  treated  irom 
this  medium  point  of  view.  They  are  the  applications  of  al- 
ready received  abstract  principles  to  the  exigencies  of  human 
experience ;  and  the  point  of  the  discussion  is  their  adaptation 
to  this  and  that  sphere  of  political  life.  In  this  department 
Mr.  Mill  is  deservedly  eminent.  He  is  the  clearest  political 
thinker  of  the  age.  He  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  type 
of  men  which  representative  institutions  should  foster,  men  who 
are  conservative  because  they  have  embodied  the  teachings  of 
the  past,  but  who  are  radical  in  adapting  the  past  results  of 
political  wisdom  to  our  own  times,  men  who  nourish  and  teach, 
as  solitary  thinkers,  the  great  lessons  of  statesmanship,  men 
who  devote  their  lives  with  a  natural  bias  to  the  speculations  of 
political  philosophy,  that  they  may  guide  and  control  their  age. 
This  Mr.  Mill  has  always  done.  Forty  years  ago,  he  was  the 
promise  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  and  now  his  early 
genius  has  not  only  given  us  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  meditations, 
but  he  has  an  opportunity  as  a  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  bring  all  his  wisdom  to  bear  practically  upon  the 
questions  of  the  day.  In  this,  too,  he  excels.  He  is  a  practi- 
cal thinker.  He  has,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  qual- 
ifications of  the  best  British  talent.  He  is  at  once  speculative 
and  practical,  and  this  will  appear  distinctly  in  the  further  por- 
tions of  this  article.  And  he  has  gained,  at  laet,  popularity. 
Says  Professor  Masson  :  ^^It  is  Mill  that  our  young  thinkers  at 
the  Universities,  our  young  legislators  in  Parliament,  our  young 
critics  in  journals,  and  our  young  shepherds  on  the  mountains, 
consult,  quote,  and  swear  by.'"  But  he  is  more  popular  in  oar 
own  country  than  in  England.  His  noble  defence  of  the  North 
against  a  strong  public  opinion,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  late 
rebellion,  has  turned  the  attention  of  all  American  thinkers 
anew  to  him,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  thus  rais- 
ing his  voice  in  our  defence.  Then  all  his  writings  have  been 
republished  here,  and  both  his  political  and  philosophical  studies 
have  been  digested  by  our  own  thoughtful  young  men.  There 
is  no  foreign  thinker  whose  words  are  more  frequently  on  our 
lips  than  his.     He  has  taken  the  position  in  political  philosophy, 

>  Recent  Britisli  Philosophy,  p.  17. 
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which  many  of  us  in  other  days  fancied  was  to  be  taken  by 
Thomas  Carlyle  in  general  h'terature. 

His  political  writings  are  not  numerous.  They  are  all  con- 
tained in  two  treatises,  his  ''Liberty  **  and  "Considerations  on 
Kepresentative  Groyemment.''  The  papers  in  his  "Dissertations 
and  Discussions  "  are  essentially  embodied  in  these  two  treatises, 
though  they  exhibit  in  greater  detail  the  formation  of  his  opin- 
ions. They  all  need  to  be  studied  in  the  same  connection.  They 
develop  special  thoughts  at  greater  length.  The  sixth  book  of 
his  ^^liOgic"  and  "Political  Economy"  are  studies  in  the  same 
direction,  but  they  are  sufficiently  separate  not  to  be  discussed 
in  this  article ;  and,  indeed,  they  could  not  be,  without  occupy- 
ing a  larger  space  than  is  at  our  command.  Nor  can  we  give 
even  a  passing  glance  at  his  many  separate  articles  on  general 
topics  in  literature.  They  are  not  his  best.  He  does  not  excel 
except  in  his  specialties.  And  even  in  his  best  essays  there  is  a 
dead  level  of  common  sense  above  which  he  never  rises.  H^ 
is  not  a  forcible  writer,  nor  are  his  papers  easy  reading.  He 
does  not  so  construct  his  sentences  that  you  are  held  by  them. 
In  very  few  cases  does  he  rise  to  enthusiasm  or  stir  the  reader 
profoundly.  There  are  few  passages,  too,  which  you  remember 
as  containing  a  new  idea  happily  put.  He  differs  from  almost  all 
political  writers  in  never  culminating.  But  apart  from  the  ab- 
sence of  these  qualities  of  style,  he  is  the  thinker,  above  all  oth- 
ers, who  has  thoroughly  digested  modem  politics  and  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  subject. 

We  have  thought,  therefore,  that  we  could  not  do  a  better 
service  than  to  give,  with  such  observations  as  may  suggest 
themselves,  an  abstract  of  these  compactly  written  books. 
That  which  precedes,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  all  his  opin- 
ions, is  the  treatise  on  "Liberty,"  in  which  he  discusses  "the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which  can  be  legitimately  exer- 
cised by  society  over  the  individual."  He  strikes  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  Jiis  subject  when  he  says  that  the  question  "powerfully 
influences  the  age  and  is  likely  soon  to  make  itself  recognized 
as  the  vital  question  of  the  future."  He  then  traces  the  change 
which  has  gradually  come  over  society,  so  that  now  instead  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  over  the  individual,  we  have  to 
quarrel  against  the  tyranny  of  the  prevailing  opinion  and  feel- 
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ing.  This  shows  that  "there  is  a  limit  to  the  legitimate  inter- 
ference of  collective  opinion  with  individual  independence,  and 
to  find  that  limit,  and  maintain  it  against  encroachment,  is  as 
indispensable  to  a  good  condition  of  human  affairs,  as  protec- 
tion against  political  despotism."  The  object  of  the  treatise  is, 
therefore,  to  show  how  far  society  may  have  the  direct  control 
of  the  individual,  and  the  principle  laid  down  is  "that  the  sole 
end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted  individually  and  collec- 
tively, in  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their 
number,  is  self-protection ;  that  the  only  purpose  for  which 
power  can  be  rightfully  exercised  over  any  member  of  a  civil- 
ized community,  against  his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others." 
These  are  his  postulates.  He  dares  not  discuss  them  abstractly, 
but  only  as  they  are  dependent  upon  utility,  which  he  regards 
as  the  ultimate  appeal  on  all  ethical  questions. 

The  essay  then  branches  into  three  parts,  in  which  the  author 
treats,  first,  of  the  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion,  sec- 
ondly, of  Individuality  as  one  of  the  elements  of  well-being, 
thirdly,  of  the  Limits  to  the  Authority  of  Society  over  the 
Individual.  First,  then,  we  follow  his  remarks  upon  Liberty 
pf  Thought  and  Discussion.  The  press  should  be  free.  No 
opinion  ought  to  be  silenced,  because,  if  it  is  right,  it  deprives 
us  of  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  error  for  truth ;  and  if  it 
is  wrong,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  a  discussion  in  which  truth 
may  be  set  forth  with  clearer  and  more  di^stinct  impressions. 
To  assume  to  silence  opinions  because  they  are  wrong,  is  to 
claim  infallibility ;  but  a  man's  feeling  of  infallibility  has  no 
adequate  grounds  to  rest  on.  An  age,  a  race,  a  generation 
may  be  all  wrong  in  their  opinions,  and  their  certainty  of  opin- 
ion amounts  to  nothing.  We  can  only  assume  that  our  opin- 
ions are  true  for  the  guidance  of  our  own  conduct,  but  even  in 
this  we  may  be  guided  wrongly.  We  can  only  be  certain  that 
we  are  right  when  every  opportunity  is  given  for  contesting  our 
opinion.  It  is  this  constant  contesting  of  opinions  which  en- 
ables mankind,  from  age  to  age,  to  advance  beyond  old  opin- 
ions. They  are  always  open  to  criticism,  and  this  criticism 
leads  to  their  new  adjustment.  Mr.  Mill  would  do  away  with 
all  restraints  to  discussions  from  fear  of  extremes.  Truth  has 
nothing  to  fear.     He  takes  an  instance,  the  belief  in  God  and 
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m  a  fiitnre  state,  which  we  usually  hold  to  belong  to  those  nec- 
essary beliefs  which  no  one  can  question.  In  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  Socrates,  he  shows  that  the  collective  public  opinion 
of  his  countrymen  was  wrong ;  and  so,  too,  in  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  public  opinion  was  on  the  wrong  side ;  and  even  with 
such  a  cultivated  moralist  as  Marcus  Aurelius,  there  was  the 
mistake  of  persecuting  the  body  of  the  people  who  were  the  most 
in  sympathy  with  his  own  teachings.  In  these  cases  the  other 
side  was  not  heard,  and  the  assumed  infallibility  has  been 
proved  to  be  false ;  so  that  even  in  those  cases  where  we  should 
seem  to  be  most  certain,  we  are  not  beyond  deception,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  proved  that  no  truths  can  be  sequestered 
from  free  discussion  without  injury  to  mankind,  and  the  author- 
ity of  private  judgment  is  thus  established  upon  the  broadest 
basis.  The  reactionary  force  of  common  sense,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  guide  mankind  in  the  difficult  conduct  of 
life.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  entirely  put  aside  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  the  free  criticism  of  opinion  ;  but  when  it 
is  set  forth  without  any  checks*,  it  puts  aside  the  wisdom  of  the 
past,  and  makes  all  truth  and  all  opinions  amenable  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  hour.  Mr.  Mill  aptly  shows  that  truth  does 
not  always  triumph  over  persecutions.  It  may  not  be  entirely 
crushed  out ;  it  may  come  again  and  again  to  the  surface ;  but 
be  develops  the  fact  very  distinctly,  that  prejudice  may  make  a 
successful  stand  against  truth.  Here,  then,  lies  a  trouble.  In 
the  fearless  discussion  of  all  subjects  by  all  persons,  and  with 
every  kind  of  prejudice,  there  disappears  from  the  surface  any 
settled  body  of  truth.  Everything  is  tested  by  each  individual, 
and  this  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  leading  thinkers,  but  not 
for  that  large  number  in  every  state  of  society  who  have  need  of 
guidance.  Especially  does  this  show  itself  in  the  department 
of  religious  education,  because  if  every  child  is  to  be  educated 
a  doubter,  as  he  must  on  Mr.  Mill's  view  of  the  case,  the 
Christian  church  disappears  entirely. from  society  as  the  pillar 
and  ground  of  the  truth,  which  the  Apostle  Paul  divinely  pro- 
claimed it  to  be.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Mill  belongs  to  the  class 
of  intelligent  Britons  who  have  no  settled  religious  belief,  who 
do  not  go  beyond  the  moralities  of  religion,  and  has  overlooked 
this  side  of  the   subject;   and   he  presents  the   case   all   the 
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sharper  from  the  fact  that  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  mat^ 
ters  is  not  tolerated  in  British  society  as  it .  is  in  our  own.  His 
own  opinion  culminates  in  a  sentence  like  this  :  '^No  one  can  be 
a  great  thinker  who  does  not  recognize  that,  as  a  thinker,  it  is 
bis  first  duty  to  follow  his  intellect  to  whatever  conclusions  it 
may  lead."  His  idea  is,  that  these  individual  thinkers  lift  up 
the  atmosphere  about  them,  and  awaken  the  race  to  new  pur- 
poses, which  is  all  true,  only  there  are  some  necessary  limitar 
tions  to  his  doctrine,  else  all  conservative  traditions,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  would  be  blown  to  the  winds.  Mr.  Mill's 
error  seems  to  be  this :  he  has  been  educated  under  the  im- 
pulses of  private  judgment  alone,  and  there  seems  to  him 
no  ultimate  authority  beyond  utility  for  any  questions  whatso- 
ever. This  may  do  in  the  discussion  of  secondary  causes,  but 
when  applied  to  first  causes,  it  leads  one  to  ignore  traditional 
authority  and  the  deep  grounds  of  acknowledged  truth.  It  is 
simply  Westminster  Review  doctrines  at  first  hand. 

If  freedom  of  discussion  means  that  every  truth  is  on  trial  in 
the  sense,  not  that  the  atmosphere  of  modern  thoughts  and  ed- 
ucation should  be  simply  critical,  but  that  all  who  hold  opinions 
should  establish  themselves  in  them  upon  most  certain  grounds, 
and  that  truth  should  not  be  held  as  if  we  were  afraid  to  dis- 
cuss it :  we  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Mill,  and  we  grant  that  such 
discussions  may  be  of  the  highest  value,  causing  individuals  to 
stand  out  from  the  crowd  as  champions  of  the  truth,  and 
arousing  intelligent  thought.  This  is  indispensable  to  any  one's 
holding  as  anything  but  dead  dogmas  the  opinions  which  he 
receives.  Mr.  Mill  insists  much  and  justly  upon  the  value  of 
negative  criticism  as  a  means  to  positive  knowledge  and  worthy 
conviction,  and  remarks  that  ^^until  people  are  again  systemati- 
cally trained  to  it,  there  will  be  few  great  thinkers  and  a  general 
low  average  of  intellect,  in  any  but  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal departments  of  speculation."  To  become  accurate  thinkers 
men  must  know  both  sides  of  opinions,  and  thus  be  thoroughly 
grounded.  All  this  we  grant,  but  until  mankind  are  better 
settled  upon  established  truths  than  they  now  are,  and  more 
free  from  prejudice,  it  will  not  do  to  teach  as  if  all  received 
opinions  must  be  questioned  by  every  one.  Even  according  to 
Mr.  Mill's  own  showing,  this  discnssion  of  affairs  by  every  one 
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18  not  safe  in  developing  wise  laws  for  the  government  of  man- 
kind politically,  and  how  much  less  religiously.      There  is  a' 
sense  in  which  all  discussion  is  most  profitable,  but  there  are 
conditions  when  it  is  most  injurious  to  truth,  causing  prejudice 
to  triumph. 

Having  gone  through  with  his  statement  of  the  two  kinds  of 
discussion  already  proposed,  he  brings  up  a  third :  that  when 
the  conflicting  doctrines  share  the  truths  between  them,  the  non- 
conforming opinion  is  needed  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the 
truth,  of  which  the  received  doctrine  embodies  only  a  part. 
He  illustrates  this  point  from  the  usefulness  of  Rousseau's  doc- 
trines in  provoking  inquiry  and  calling  attention  to  neglected 
truth,  from  the  necessity  of  two  parties  in  politics,  one  of 
which  is  negative  to  the  other,  and  finally  from  the  partial  char- 
acter of  Christian  ethics.  In  this  last  illustration,  he  aims  to 
show  that  the  Christian  morals  of  the  New  Testament  are  not 
complete.  Christian  morality,  he  says,  has  all  the  characters 
of  a  reaction  ;  its  ideal  is  negative  rather  than  positive,  passive 
rather  than  active,  innocence  rather  than  nobleness.  He 
argues  this  defective  system  largely  from  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity inculcates  obedience.  He  does  not  declaim  against  the 
excellence  of  Christian  precepts,  but  thinks  they  were  not 
meant  to  be  complete,  that  they  were  to  be  supplemented  by 
precepts  drawn  from  human  experience.  There  is  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  dwells  emphatically  upon  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  noblest  and  most  valuable  moral  teaching  has 
been  the  work  of  men  "who  rejected  the  Christian  faith.  This 
again  does  not  need  refutation,  for  it  shows  plainly  that  the 
author  has  a  very  defective  idea  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  way 
in  which,  with  very  much  which  is  most  admirable,  the  most  in- 
sidious error  is  joined.  Mr.  Mill  does  not  expect  that  the 
collision  of  opposite  opinions  will  produce  no  harm,  but  that 
the  harm  will  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  fact  that  each  side 
will  have  a  hearing,  and  all  the  shades  of  truth  will  be  pre- 
sented to  an  intelligent  mind.  He  is  the  advocate  of  the  fullest 
and  the  freest  discussion  as  the  only  method  by  which  truth 
may  be  developed  and  mankind  may  be  advanced  to  new  posi- 
tions and  conquests. 

He  next  considers  Individuality  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
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well-being,  the  question  taking  this  shape,  whether,  if  men  are 
free  to  form  their  opinions,  they  should  not  also  be  free  te  carry 
them  out  in  their  lives,  without  hindrance,  either  physical  or 
moral,  from  their  fellow-men,  so  long  as  it  is  at  their  own  risk 
and  peril.  This  liberty  must  be  so  far  limited  that  the  person 
exercising  it  shall  do  no  harm  to  others.  The  same  principles 
which  apply  to  thought  and  discussion,  apply  to  their  practical 
development  in  the  individual.  There  is  the  same  need  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  in  living  that  there  is  of  different  opinions, 
that  individuality  of  character  may  be  called  out.  The  greatest 
obstacle  is  the  indifference  of  the  greater  number  to  this  as  an 
end.  Few  persons  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt's remark,  that  ^^the  end  of  man,  ....  is  the  highest 
and  most  harmonious  development  of  his  powers  to  a  complete 
and  consistent  whole."  To  gain  this  there  must  be  ^^individual- 
ity of  power  and  development" ;  and  for  this  there  are  two 
requisites,  ''freedom  and  a  variety  of  situations"  ;  and  from  the 
union  of  these  arise  ''individual  vigor  and  manifold  diversity." 
To  have  this  character  a  person  must  have  the  control  of  his 
own  desires  and  impulses.  Strong  impulses  are  but  another 
name  for  energy.  Says  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo"  :  "No 
heart  is  pure  that  is  not  passionate."  "Pagan  self-assertion"  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  human  worth  as  well  as  "Christian  self- 
denial."  It  is  the  cultivation  of  this  individuality  which  pro- 
duces well  developed  human  beings.  The  difficulty  in  these 
times  is  to  persuade  people  that  the  original  thinker  is  neces- 
sary. The  general  tendency  of  things  throughout  the  world  is 
to  render  mediocrity  the  ascendant  power  among  mankind. 
The  great  power  resides  in  the  masses ;  they  are  led  by  those 
little  wiser  than  themselves ;  and  hence  public  opinion  repre- 
sents only  collective  mediocrity,  and  there  is  no  place  .for  indi- 
vidual genius.  The  influences  of  the  present  time  are  all 
hostile  to  individuality. 

Since  society  is  so  rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy,  the  ques- 
tion arises  :  What  are  the  limits  to  the  authority  of  society  over 
the  individual.  "To  individuality  should  belong  the  part  of 
life  in  which  it  is  chiefly  the  individual  that  is  interested ;  to 
society  the  part  which  chiefly  interests  society."  Every  one 
who  receives  the  protection  of  society  owes  a  return  for  the 
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benefit.  He  is  not  to  injure  the  interests  of  others,  and  he  is 
to  bear  his  share  in  the  labors  and  Sacrifices  which  society  com- 
pels. This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  have  a  selfish  indiffer- 
ence to  the  well-being  of  others,  unless  our  own  interest  is  in- 
volved, but  that  in  what  is  essentially  personal  we  are  to  let 
each  other  alone.  The  only  authority  which  society  can  legiti- 
mately have  over  one's  private  life  is  an  unfavorable  judgment 
and  the  neglect  or  loss  of  position  which  that  judgment  in- 
volves. If  bad  conduct  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others, 
society  comes  in  with  its  claim  against  the  offender.  He  has 
injured  others  besides  himself.  But  its  censure  and  the  liberty 
of  having  our  own  opinion  of  the  lives  of  others  are  two  differ- 
ent things.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  those  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  directing  their  own  lives  wisely,  yet  society  can  not  afford 
to  establish  a  law  of  human  bondage  for  their  sakes,  and  they 
are  effectually  provided  for  by  the  laws  against  social  offences. 
When  society  interferes  with  personal  liberty  on  questions  of 
social  morality,  it  is  often  likely  to  be  in  the  right ;  but  on 
questions  of  self*  regarding  conduct,  it  simply  amounts  to  the 
infliction  of  one  man's  opinion  vpon  another.  Freedom  of  ac- 
tion in  personal  matters  is,  also,  the  only  escape  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  In  illustration  of  this,  Mr. 
Mill  mentions  the  antipathies  which  men  cherish  on  account  of 
differences  in  religious  opinions.  He  cites  specially  the  hate  of 
the  Mohammedans  towards  the  Christians  because  they  eat 
pork.  Another  illustration  is  found  in  the  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  Bomanists ;  another  in  the  attempt  to  put  down  public 
and  private  amusements  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans  ;  another 
in  the  strongly  democratic  feeling  that  no  one  shall  live  more 
luxuriously  than  the  majority  are  able  to ;  another  in  the  Amer- 
ican laws  against  intemperance  so  far  as  the  private  use  of  fer- 
mented drinks  goes;  another  in  the  Sabbatarian  legislation 
which  attempts  to  impose  religious  opinion  upon  others ;  an- 
other in  the  lawless  persecution  of  the  Mormons.  He  would 
have  the  causes,  as  here  illustrated,  for  the  imposition  of  the  as- 
cendant opinion  up<)n  the  single  individual,  open  to  the  correc- 
tion of  free  discussion,  and  to  the  influences  of  argument  and 
persuasion. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Applications  can  not  be  condensed 
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beyond  its  own  brevity.  It  is  made  up  of  illustrations  of  the 
two  leading  maxims  of  the  'essay :  that  the  individual  is  not  ac- 
countable to  society  for  his  actions,  in  so  far  as  these  coocem 
the  interests  of  no  person  but  himself;  and  that  for  such  actions 
as  are  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  others,  the  individual  is 
accountable  and  may  be  subjected  either  to  social  or  legal  pun- 
ishments. Some  of  these  we  shall  briefly  mention.  Society  is 
not  always  justified  in  interference  when  others  are  injured,  aa 
in  the  case  of  open  competition,  when  one  person  giunsto  the 
loss  of  another.  Again,  take  trade.  It  is  demonstrated  that 
it  flourishes  best  when  all  restrictions  are  removed,  and  the  buyer 
has  liberty  to  purchase  where  he  chooses.  This  opens  the  question 
of  tlie  sale  of  poisons.  Then  again,  how  far  can  society  properly 
ward  off  crime  against  itself  by  antecedent  precautions?  How 
far  can  it  go  toward  preventing  or  restricting  persons  from 
engaging  in  social  evils,  as  prostitution  or  gambling?  Mr.  ^iill 
thinks  we  can  not  go  beyond  advice  and  warning ;  and  he  at- 
tempts to  show  in  the  case  of  gambling,  that  prohibition  is 
never  effectual.  Then,  liberty  in  the  individual  does  not  allow 
him  to  sell  himself,  since  this  «ct  takes  it  away,  save  in  the  sin- 
gle act  of  selling.  Nor  is  an  individual  free  from  the  moral 
obligations  of  agreements  which  may  affect  the  interests  of 
third  parties.  ^A  very  excellent  application  is  made  in  the 
case  of  enforcing  universal  education  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
requiring  education  at  the  hands  of  th%  parents,  but  allowing 
the  parents  to  choose  what  the  teaching  shall  be,  and  only  pnn 
viding  publicly  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Public  exami- 
nations would  enable  the  state  to  enforce  the  law,  and  the  sys- 
tem would  give  diversity  of  training,  and  freedom  of  choice, 
and,  with  all,  some  education.  Lastly  he  discusses  the  ques- 
tion of  government  interference,  to  which  act  there  aie  three 
objections :  first,  when  the  work  may  be  better  done  by  indi- 
viduals; secondly,  when,  though  individuals  may  not  do  the 
work  so  well  as  government,  it  is  yet  desirable  that  they  should 
do  it  as  a  means  to  their  own  mental  education ;  and  thirdly, 
because  all  work  which  adds  to  the  amount  of  government 
interference,  adds  to  the  power  of  that  body,  and  can  be  used 
for  evil.  The  true  end  to  be  gained  is  the  greatest  dissemina- 
tion of  power  consistent  with  efficiency,  but  with  the  greatest 
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possible  centralization  of  mfonnation  and  diffusion  of  It  from 
the  centre.  He  instances  the  system  of  municipal  administra- 
tion in  New  England  as  accomplishing  this.  The  essay  closes 
with  the  followmg  practical  summary  of  its  teachings : 

"A  government  can  not  have  too  much  of  the  kind  of  activity 
which  does  not  impede,  hut  aids  and  stimulates  individual  exertion 
and  development.  The  mischief  begins  when,  instead  of  calling 
forth  the  activity  and  powers  of  individuals  and  bodies,  it  substi* 
tntes  its  own  activity  for  theirs ;  when,  instead  of  informing,  advis- 
ing, and,  upon  occasion,  denouncing,  it  makes  them  work  in  fetters, 
or  bids  them  stand  aside,  and  does  their  work  instead  of  them. 
The  worth  of  the  state,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it ;  and  a  state  which  postpones  the  interests  of 
their  mental  expansion  and  elevation  to  a  little  more  of  administra- 
tive skill,  or  that  semblance  of  it  which  practice  gives,  in  the  de- 
tails of  business  ;  a  state  which  dwarfs  its  men,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  docile  instruments  in  its  hands,  even  for  beneficial 
purposes,  will  find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be 
accomplished ;  and  that  the  perfection  of  machinery,  to  which  it  has 
sacrificed  every  thing,  will  in  the  end  avail  it  nothing,  for  want  of 
the  vital  power  which,  in  order  that  the  machine  might  work  more 
smoothly,  it  has  preferred  to  banish." 

This  synopsis  gives  but  a  glimpse  of  the  minute  thoughtful- 
ness  which,  pervades  every  part  of  this  little  treatise.  It  is  a 
work  which  deals  with  the  foundation  of  free  governments.  It 
establishes  clearly  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  and  shows 
with  caution  how  it  may  coexist  with  just  enough  of  govern- 
ment to  regulate  society.  The  whole  topic  of  liberty  as  related 
to  the  teachings  of  modem  life  is  exhaustively  discussed,  and 
we  know  of  no  similar  treatise  where  the  seeds  of  principles  are 
so  luminously  explained.  If  the  author  goes  too  far  in  advo- 
cating education  by  discussion  and  is  defective  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  Christianity,  yet  these  are  the  only  objections  we  can 
find  in  the  work.  In  point  of  time  it  succeeded  his  ^^Considera- 
tions on  Representative  Goveiiiment,"  but  in  point  of  reading 
it  precedes  it.  To  this  sound  work  we  shall  now  address  our- 
selves. 

Political  institutions  are  the  work  of  men,  and  political  ma- 
chinery does  not  act  of  itself.  It  is  first  made  and  so  it  has  to  be 
worked  by  men,  and  even  by  ordinary  men.     It  needs  their  ac- 
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tive  participation  and  must  be  adjusted  to  the  capacities  and 
qualities  of  such  men  as  are  available.  "This  implies  three  con- 
ditions. The  people  for  whom  the  form  of  government  is  in- 
tended must  be  willing  to  accept  it,  or,  at  least,  not  so  nnwil* 
ling  as  to  oppose  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  its  establish- 
ment. They  must  be  willing  and  able  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  standing.  And  they  must  be  willing  and  able  to  do 
what  is  required  of  them  to  enable  it  to  fiilfil  its  purposes." 
The  failure  of  any  of  these  conditions  renders  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, whatever  favorable  promise  it  may  otherwise  hold  out, 
unsuitable  to  the  particular  case.  Within  the  limits  of  these 
three  conditions,  institutions  and  forms  of  government  are  a 
matter  of  choice.  To  inquire  into  the  best  form  of  government 
in  the  abstract  is  one  of  the  best  employments  for  the  scientific 
intellect,  and  to  introduce  into  any  country  the  best  institutions 
which  the  country  is  capable  of  receiving  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  objects  to  which  practical  effort  can  address  itself. 
What,  then,  is  the  criterion  of  a  good  form  of  government? 
To  answer  this  question  we  have  to  consider  what  are  the  ag- 
gregate interests  of  society.  These  are  classified  under  the  two 
heads  of  Order  and  Progress,  or  Permanence  and  Progression ; 
but  these  two  divisions  perpetually  run  into  each  other,  there 
being  only  the  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  Hence  we 
must  institute  a  different  inquiry.  The  first  question  in  regard 
to  a  good  form  of  goverment,  then,  is  whether  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  sum  of  good  qualities  in  the  government,  collectively 
and  individually.  This  leaves  as  the  other  constituent  element, 
the  merit  of  the  governing  machinery  itself.  And  hence  the 
second  criterion  is  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which  it  organ- 
izes the  moral,  intellectual,  and  active  worth  already  existing, 
so  as  to  operate  with  the  greatest  effect  on  public  affairs.  The 
one  judges  of  the  amount  of  national  education,  the  other  of 
the  means  by  which  this  education  is  worked  into  the  govern- 
ment. This  last  varies  less  from  difference  of  country  and 
civilization  than  the  first.  But  the  interests  of  the  community 
which  relate  to  the  better  or  worse  training  of  the  people  them- 
selves vary  widely  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times. 
The  contrast  is  especially  seen  between  the  savage  and  civilized 
state  of  society.     In  certain  conditions  of   society,  therefore, 
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institutions  may  be  needed  which  would  be  largely  modified  at 
a  later  stage,  and  until  you  have  taken  into  account  all  the  steps 
which  society  has  yet  to  make,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  adaptation  of  forms  of  government  to  states  of  society. 
Hence  some  ideal  of  the  form  of  government  most  eligible  in 
itself  must  be  constructed)  which,  if  the  necessary  conditions 
existed  for  giving  effect  to  its  beneficial  tendencies,  would  more 
than  all  others  favor  and  promote  all  forms  and  degrees  of 
improvement.  This  having  been  done,  we  must  consider  what 
are  the  mental  conditions  of  all  sorts  necessary  for  this  govern- 
ment to  realize  its  tendencies,  and  the  defects  by  which  a  people 
are  made  incapable  of  reaping  its  benefits. 

The  proposition  then  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill  is,  that  the 
ideally  best  form  of  government  will  be  found  in  some  one 
or  other  variety  of  the  representative  system.  It  has  been  a 
common  form  of  speech,  that  if  a  good  despot  could  be  ensured, 
despotic  monarchy  would  be  the  best  form  of  government. 
The  idea  is  that  absolute  power  in  the  hand  of  an  eminent  in- 
dividual, would  ensure  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  performance 
of  all  the  duties  of  government.  But  this  demands  not  merely 
a  good  monarch,  but  an  all  seeing  one.  It  is  one  man  of 
superhuman  mental  activity  managing  the  entire  afiairs  of  a 
mentally  pas^ve  people ;  and  when  a  country  has  been  reduced 
to  a  mentally  passive  condition,  the  period  of  national  decline 
has  arrived.  This  is  the  inherent  tendency  of  a  despotic 
government.  Only  one  exception  can  be  made  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment, and  thid  is,  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  the  assump- 
tion of  absolute  power  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  dictatorship. 
The  ideally  best  form  of  government  must  be  one  in  which  the 
supreme  controlling  power  in  the  last  resort  is  vested  in  the  en- 
tire aggregate  of  the  community.  This  may  not  be  the  one 
applicable  to  all  states  of  civilization,  but  it  is  the  one  which  is 
most  beneficial  wherever  it  is  practicable.  Its  superiority  rests 
upon  two  principles.  ^^The  first  is,  that  the  rights  and  interests 
of  every  or  any  person  are  only  secure  from  being  disregarded 
when  the  person  interested  is  himself  able,  and  habitually  dis- 
posed, to  stand  up  for  them.  The  second  is,  that  the  general 
prosperity  attains  a  greater  height,  and  is  more  widely  diffused, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  value  of  the  personal  energies 
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enlisted  in  promoting  it."  In  other  words,  human  beinga  must 
be  self-protecting  and  self-dependent.  In  regard  to  the  first 
principle,  it  is  plain  that  unless  all  interests  are  represented 
they  will  be  slighted,  and  none  can  represent  their  own  affairs 
so  well  as  those  who  have  the  deepest  interest  in  them ;  and  its 
success  as  a  superior  element  in  government  has  been  proved 
in  all  the  countries  where  representative  institutions  have  only 
for  a  short  time  been  maintained.  In  respect  to  the  influences 
of  government  upon  character,  the  influence  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment is  still  more  decided  and  indisputable.  This  question 
depends  upon  the  superiority  of  the  active  to  the  passive  type 
of  character.  Intellectual  superiority  comes  of  active  eflbrt. 
The  test  of  vigorous  thinking  is  the  successful  application  to 
practice  of  the  truths  which  are  received.  This  active  spirit  is 
encouraged  where  each  person  has  the  means  of  exerting  an 
influence  upon  public  opinion. 

"It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  only  goverument  which  can  fully 
satisfy  all  the  exigencies  of  the  social  state,  is  one  in  which  the 
whole  people  participate  ;  that  any  participation,  even  in  the  small- 
est public  function,  is  useful ;  that  the  participation  should  every 
where  be  as  great  as  the  general  degree  of  improvement  will  allow  ; 
and  that  nothing  less  can  be  ultimately  desirable  than  the  admission 
of  all  to  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state."  « 

But  there  are  cases  where  representative  government  is  inap- 
plicable, as  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  three  conditions  of 
good  government  already  named.  It  must  have  the  means  of 
permanence,  and  where  these  conditions  do  not  exist  it  can  not 
be  maintained.  It  is  not  applicable,  also,  where  the  people 
have  still  to  learn  the  first  lesson  of  civilization,  that  of  obedi- 
ence, and  a  people  are  not  ready  for  it  who  are  characterized 
by  extreme  passiveness  and  ready  submission  to  tyranny.  For 
such  a  people,  a  central  authority  becomes  a  help  to  enlightened 
views,  as  again  when  a  nation  is  held  back  by  an  inveterate 
spirit  of  locality.  Kingly  government  is  thus  the  best  form  of 
polity  for  the  earliest  stages  of  any  community.  Among  the 
tendencies  which  prevent  a  people  from  reaping  the  full  benefit 
of  representative  institutions,  are  two  inclinations  which  often 
coincide  in  the  direction  they  give  to  the  efforts  of  individuals 
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and  of  nations ;  the  desire  to  exercise  power  over  others,  and 
the  disinclination  to  have  it  exercised  over  themselves. 

What  are  the  proper  functions  of  representative  bodies  ?  The 
meaning  of  representative  government  is  that  the  whole  people 
exercise,  through  deputies  periodically  elected  by  themselves, 
the  ultimate  controlling  power ;  and  this  ultimate  power  they 
must  possess  in  all  its  completeness ;  yet  it  is  an  open  question 
what  precise  part  in  the  machinery  of  the  government  should 
be  directly  discharged  by  the  representative  body.  There  is  a 
radical  dislinction  between  controlling  the  business  of  govern- 
ment and  actually  doing  it.  For  example,  the  representative 
body  votes  the  taxes,  but  in  no  country  does  the  representative 
body  undertake*  by  itself  to  prepare  the  estimates.  This  dis- 
tinction is  a  guide  to  the  limitation  and  definition  of  the  general 
functions  of  representative  assemblies.  It  is  admitted  in  all 
countries  that  they  ought  not  to  administer ;  and  this  principle 
is  also  practised  in  the  successftil  conduct  of  business  of  any 
description.  A  popular  assembly  is  still  less  fitted  to  dictate  in 
detail  to  those  who  have  the  charge  of  administration.  The 
proper  duty  of  such  a  body  in  regard  to  matters  of  administra- 
tion is  to  see  that  the  persons  who  have  to  decide  them  shall  be 
the  proper  persons.  In  Parliament  it  has  never  been  thought 
desirable  to  nominate  even  the  members  of  a  cabinet,  leaving 
that  to  the  prime  minister  whose  choice  it  virtually  decides. 
Nor  is  a  public  assembly  well  fitted  for  the  direct  business  of 
legislation.  This  work  needs  to  be  done  by  experienced  minds. 
Mr.  Mill  advocates  as  an  aid  therefore  to  this  branch  of  gov- 
ernment work  a  select  body  whose  sole  business  shall  be  to 
prepare  laws  to  be  legislated  upon,  a  work  done  in  our  own 
Congress  by  special  committees,  but  to  be  done  in  Mr.  Mill's 
view  by  men  who  are  to  continue  in  oflSce  for  the  term  of  five 
years  as  a  Commission  of  Codification.  Instead  of  the  function 
of  governing,  for  which  it  is  radically  unfit,  the  proper  office  of 
a  representative  assembly  is  to  watch  and  control  the  govern- 
ment, to  give  publicity  to  its  acts,  to  compel  justification  if  they 
are  considered  questionable,  to  censure  them  if  necessary. 

In  chapter  y I.,  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  infirmities  and  dan- 
gers to  which  representative  government  is  liable.     These  de- 
fects  may  be  negative  or  positive.     The  government  may  want 
rot.  VI.— KO.  xxxrv.  39 
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the  power  to  preserve  order  and  allow  of  progress  by  the  too 
lavish'use  of  it.  Or  it  naaj  not  sufficiently  stimulate  the  indi- 
vidual faculties  of  each  one  in  opening  the  exercise  of  public 
functions  to  all.  The  positive  dangers  of  the  representative,  as 
of  all  governments,  may  be  reduced  to  two :  first,  general  ig* 
norance  and  incapacity,  or,  insufficient  mental  qualities  in  the 
controlling  body ;  secondly,  the  danger  of  its  being  under  the 
influence  of  interests  not  identical  with  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community.  The  former  of  these  evils  is  supposed  to  be  a 
prevailing  defect  in  popular  government;  but  representative 
government  appears  at  no  disadvantage  in  this  respect,  wh«i 
compared  with  a  simple  monarchy,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
bureaucracies  which  have  been  close  corporations  of  trained 
officials ;  the  difficulty  has  been  that  their  policy  degenerated 
into  routine,  and  new  life  could  not  be  infused  into  it,  nor  had 
they  conflicting  interests  to  bring  out  both  sides  of  any  policy. 

The  evils  coming  from  sinister  interests  in  the  controlling 
body,  also  demand  attention.  These  may  easily  exist  in  a 
monarchical  or  aristocratic  government,  and  a  reprebentative 
system  is  by  no  means  free  from  them.  Severe  taxation,  class 
legislation,  and  the  predominance  of  selfish  interests  are  great 
dangers.  Then  in  the  men  elected  to  power,  there  is  often  a 
marked  change  in  character  when  power  is  once  possessed; 
and  even  the  best  of  men  may  be  led  into  some  plausible  fallacy 
tending  to  make  that  which  was  for  their  own  interest  appear 
the  dictate  of  justFce  and  of  the  general  good.  One  of  the 
greatest  dangers,  therefore,  of  democracy,  lies  in  the  sinister 
interests  of  the  holders  of  power.  The  chief  reason  why  jus- 
tice and  the  general  interest  mostly  in  the  end  carry  their  point, 
is  that  the  separate  and  selfish  interests  of  mankind  are  almost 
always  divided. 

We  wish  the  chapter  on  representative  minorities  might  be 
printed  as  a  tract,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  countiy. 
There  can  not  be  equal  suffrage  where  every  single  individual 
does  not  count  for  as  much  as  any  other  single  individual  in  the 
community.  In  an  equal  democracy,  every  section  should  be 
represented,  and  the  minority  should  be  heard  as  well  as  the 
majority.  This  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  the  present  systems 
of  election  in  representative  governments  are  based  ;  and  it  Ium 
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been  thought  an  impossibility  to  secure  a  more  accurate  repre- 
sentation. Mr.  Mill  finds  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hare, 
however,  a  plan  for  the  election  of  representatives,  which  se- 
cures equal  representation  to  all  parties.  We  can  not  give  it 
the  space  demanded  by  a  fair  explanation ;  but,  briefly,  it  pro- 
vides that  candidates  can  be  voted  for  from  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  with  a  certain  number  of  votes  to  elect  each  can- 
didate, all  the  votes  may  be  used  in  the  election  of  as  many 
candidates  of  certain  views  as  they  will  count  for,  marking  off 
the  ablest  men  as  the  first  elected.  This  gives  all  the  votes 
their  value ;  it  represents  the  minority  as  well  as  the  maJ9rity ; 
and  it  i>rovides  for  the  election  of  the  best  men  to  the  public 
oflSces,  and  thus  opposes  the  tendency  to  collective  mediocrity 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  modem  times. 

The  topic  which  next  comes  up  is  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. The  difficulty  with  any  other  system  than  the  personal 
representation  of  Mr.  Hare,  is  that  it  confers  absolute  power 
upon  the  majority.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  means  of  pre- 
venting this  abuse  without  sacrificing  the  characteristic  advan- 
tages of  popular  government.  This  is  not  done  by  a  limitation 
of  the  suffrage,  excluding  any  portion  of  the  citizens  from  a 
voice  in  the  representation.  It  is  a  benefit  of  popular  govern- 
ment, that  it  makes  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  first  importance.  Mr.  Mill  insists  upon  this  like  an 
American.  Men  must  have  a  chance  to  vote  and  use  their 
power,  if  they  are  to  become  intelligent  and  active.  The  priv- 
ilege of  such  an  influence  tends  to  make  them  so.  It  is  also  the 
right  of  those  w^ho  have  to  pay  the  taxes  and  fight  the  battles 
of  the  country,  to  be  told  what  for,  and  to  have  their  opinions 
consulted.  But  there  are  certain  exclusions.  Mr.  Mill  would 
not  allow  the  man  to  vote  who  is  unable  to  read,  write,  and 
perform  the  common  operations  of  arithmetic.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  the  assembly  which  votes  the  taxes,  either  general  or 
local,  should  be  elected  exclusively  by  those  who  pay  something 
toward  the  taxes  imposed.  The  recipients  of  parish  relief 
should  not  be  allowed  to  vote.  In  the  long  run,  the  number 
might  be  increasingly  small  of  those  who  could  not  exercise  the 
right  of  suffrage.  But  is  there  any  means  by  which  the  right 
may  be  graduated  to  all?     All  should  have  a  voice  in  the  gov 
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ernment ;  but  one  man's  opinion  from  his  education  and  posi- 
tion may  be  worth  much  more  than  another's.  Should  not, 
then,  his  vote  count  for  more,  say  as  two  to  one?  This  is 
simply  giving  place  to  the  just  superiority  of  wisdom.  Mr. 
Mill  thinks  it  wrong  to  allow  property  to  give  this  superiority 
of  influence.  It  should  be  education  and  wisdom.  He  thinks 
that  in  this  direction  lies  the  true  ideal  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  that  to  work  toward  it  by  the  best  practical 
contrivances  which  can  be  found  is  the  path  of  real  political 
improvement.  Plural  voting  is  the  method  by  which  he  would 
equalize  the  suffrage.  Without  this  qualification  by  which  a 
superior  influence  is  assigned  to  education,  he  thinks  universal 
suffrage  an  evil  too  great  to  be  risked,  though  he  would  not 
object  to  it,  if  Mr.  Hare's  schepfie  for  the  proportional  repr^ 
sentation  of  minorities  were  adopted.  He  then  goes  further, 
and  strongly  advocates  the  giving  of  the  franchise  to  women. 
An  able  paper  in  the  Discussions  also  presents  this  topic.  He 
takes  the  same  seat  with  the  most  advanced  thinkers  in  this 
country  on  the  subject. 

Chapter  IX.  is  occupied  with  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  two  staores  of  election.  Mr.  Mill  decides  in  the  ne^- 
ative,  and  shows  that  even  with  us  in  the  double  election  of 
President,  we  practically  do  not  rely  upon  more  than  one  stage, 
while  in  England  such  a  scheme  has  never  been  advocated. 

The  next  topic  is  the  mode  of  voting,  whether  it  shall  be 
secret  or  public.  Mr.  Mill  is  a  strong  advocate  of  open  voting. 
He  regards  the  spirit  of  the  voting  by  ballot  as  essentially  bad. 
In  any  political  election  the  voter  is  under  an  absolute  moral 
obligation  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  public,  not  his  private 
advantage.  In  the  case  of  publicity,  however,  the  voter  may 
give  his  influence  practically  to  some  powerful  individual,  but 
in  the  more  advanced  governments  this  power  of  coercion  has 
declined  and  is  declining.  Another  point  discussed  is,  how  much 
money  a  candidate  shall  be  allowed  to  use  to  carry  his  election. 
Mr.  Mill  agrees  with  Mr.  Hare  that  the  sura  of  fifty  pounds 
ought  to  be  sufficient.  When  elections  are  made  less  costly  a 
larger  variety  of  candidates  may  be  had.  The  tendency  at  the 
present  time  is  to  allow  none  but  those  of  a  certain  class  to  be 
elected.     This  is  truer  of  England  than  of  us.    Another  wrong 
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view  18  that  the  vote  for  a  member  of  the  representative  body  is 
a  favor  to  be  given  to  some  one,  not  a  duty  to  be  diKcTiarged. 
How  long,  too,  shall  the  members  who  are  elected  serve? 
When  the  democratic  power  is  passive,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  they 
should  be  returned  at  the  close  of  three  years  ;  when  it  is  the 
ascendant  power  they  can  be  returned  once  in  five  years.  The 
duration  must  not  be  too  great  to  prevent  the  Parliament  from 
representing  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

Ought  pledges  to  be  required  from  members  of  Parliament? 
This  question  touches  the  ethics  of  representative  government, 
but  this  does  not  lessen  its  importance.  The  principles  which 
Mr.  Mill  here  as  elsewhere  keeps  in  view  are  responsibility  to 
those  for  whose  benefit  political  power  ought  to  be  and  always 
professes  to  be  employed,  and  therewith  to  obtain  in  the  great- 
est measure  possible,  for  the  function  of  government,  the  bene- 
fits of  superior  intellect.  If  this  second  purpose  is  worth 
attaining,  it  is  worth  the  necessary  price ;  and  the  price  must 
be  the  liberty  of  the  representative  to  act  at  times  independ- 
ently. Yet  it  is  very  important  that  representatives  shall  re- 
flect the  sentiments  of  their  constituents,  else  a  portion  of  the 
people  will  be  practically  unrepresented.  If,  however,  superior 
and  skilled  men  can  be  found,  they  can  justly  be  allowed  to  do 
what  seems  best  without  special  regard  for  the  voters  who 
elected  them.  Actual  pledges  should  not  be  required  unless 
there  are  peculiar  reasons  for  exact  representation  or  for  guid- 
ing and  controlling  the  representative. 

In  regard  to  a  Second  Chamber,  Mr.  Mill  speaks  negatively. 
He  aflSrms  that  the  character  of  a  representative  government  is 
fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the  popular  House,  and  no  ascen- 
dency of  the  majority  can  be  tempered  by  the  influence  of  a 
Second  Chamber.     The  check  must  be  elsewhere. 

The  executive  in  a  representative  government  next  occupies 
our  author.  As  a  general  rule,  every  executive  function, 
whether  superior  or  subordinate,  should  be  the  appointed  duty 
of  some  given  individual.  ^^Boards  are  screens,"  says  Bentham, 
and  in  case  of  bad  conduct,  the  blame  can  not  be  fixed  upon 
any  one.  But  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom, 
and  one  man  seldoin  alone  judges  rightly.  In  most  cases  the 
head  of  a  department  of  the  executive  government  is  a  mere 
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politician  ;  and  he  must  call  professional  knowledge  to  his  aid ; 
he  needs  the  counsels  of  others ;  but  this  should  be  consulta- 
tive merely ;  the  ultimate  decision  should  rest  individually  with 
the  minister  himself.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  highest 
class  of  administrative  business  is  one  of  the  most  successinl 
instances  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  which  political 
history  has  yet  to  show.  It  is  one  of  the  acquisitions  from  the 
experience  of  the  East  India  Company's  rule. 

The  most  important  principle  of  good  government  in  a  popu- 
lar constitution  is  that  no  executive  functionaries  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  popular  election.  The  entire  business  of  government 
is  skilled  employment.  Ought  the  chief  of  the  executive  to  be 
an  exception  in  a  republican  government  to  the  appointment  of 
executive  officers  by  popular  suffrage  ?  The  question  is  not  free 
from  difficulty.  He  would  not  have  the  head  of  the  executive 
so  completely  dependent  upon  the  votes  of  a  representative  as- 
sembly as  the  prime  minister  is  in  England. 

But  of  all  officers  of  government,  those  in  whose  appoint- 
ment any  participation  of  popular  suffirage  is  the  most  objection- 
able are  the  judicial  officers.  The  author  comments  upon  the 
weakness  of  our  own  system  in  this  respect.  Nor  does  he 
believe  that  the  trained  members  of  the  public  service  ought  to 
be  turned  away,  except  for  positive,  proved,  and  serious  mis- 
conduct. The  danger  in  making  these  appointments  is  very 
slight  from  partiality,  or  private  interest.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  examinations  should  be  competitive,  and  the  appoint- 
ments given  to  those  who  are  most  successful,  since  this  secures 
the  best  talent  for  the  service. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  is  that  upon  local  repre- 
sentative bodies.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  public  busi- 
ness of  a  country  which  can  be  well  done,  or  safely  attempted, 
by  the  central  authorities.  What  the  limits  of  governmental 
action  are  has  already  been  partially  discussed  in  the  treatise  on 
Liberty,  and  still  further  in  the  Political  Economy ;  but  after 
all  limitations  there  remains  a  large  aggregate  of  duties  which 
must  be  shared  between  the  local  and  central  authorities. 
There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  :  how  the  local  business 
itself  can  be  best  done ;  and  how  its  transaction  can  be  made 
most  instrumental  to  the  nourishment  of  public  spirit  and  the 
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development  of  intelligence.  In  this  latter  work,  the  local 
administrative  institutions  are.  the  chief  instruments.  They 
educate  the  citizens  in  turn  to  hold  important  trusts.  The 
proper  constitution  of  these  bodies  presents  no  diflSculty.  It 
follows  the  central  representative  system.  Community  of  local 
interests  prescribes  the  bounds  of  the  different  constituencies. 
There  must  be  but  one  elective  body  for  all  local  business,  not 
different  bodies  for  different  parts  of  it.  The  rural  districts  can 
be  broup;ht  into  limits  for  the  same  local  work.  This  local 
rep'resentative  body  also  has  its  executive  department.  The 
question  now  arises,  what  shall  be  the  duties  of  these  bodies, 
and  whether  their  authority  within  the  sphere  of  their  duties 
shall  be  interfered  with  by  the  central  government.  It  is  plain, 
to  begin  with,  that  all  business  purely  local  must  devolve  upon 
the  local  authorities.  And  even  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
police  and  jails  included,  which  is  so  much  a  universal  concern, 
the  local  authorities  have  the  advantage  of  a  more  accurate 
administration,  though  the  central  authority  can  pursue  a  more 
comprehensive  policy.  The  practical  conclusion,  then,  must 
be  that  the  principal  business  of  the  central  authority  is  to  give 
instruction  ;  of  the  local  authority  to  apply  it.  Power  may  be 
localized,  but  knowledge,  to  be  most  useful,  must  be  centraU 
ized.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  interference  necessary 
between  the  two  authorities  is  chiefly  a  question  of  detail, 
which  must  be  adjusted  to  each  case. 

The  influence  of  nationality  has  a  large  share  in  determining 
the  shape  of  a  government.  Nationality  exists  among  a  people 
who  have  close  common  sympathies ;  and  the  strongest  of  these 
is  identity  of  political  antecedents.  When  the  sentiment  of 
nationality  exists  in  any  force,  there  is  reason  for  uniting  a  peo- 
ple in  one  government,  but  a  government  of  free  institutions  is 
impossible  in  a  country  where  there  are  different  nationalities. 
Difference  of  language  and  race  opposes  a  bar  to  sympathy. 
Hence,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  free  institutions  must 
be  the  same  with  those  of  their  nationalities.  But  a  proper 
allowance  must  be  made  for  geographical  exigencies,  and  for 
the  merging  of  one  nationality  in  another.  When  a  superior 
nationality  thus  absorbs  inferior  peoples,  it  confers  upon  them  a 
great  advantage,  and  the  smaller  nationality  usually  becomes 
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reconciled  to  its  position.  The  most  difficult  case  of  blending 
is  when  the  nationalities  are  nearly  equal  in  numbers  and  in  the 
other  elements  of  power. 

The  chapter  on  federal  representative  governments  naturally 
has  for  us  a  deep  interest.  To  render  a  federation  advisable, 
several  conditions  are  necessary.  There  should  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  mutual  sympathy  among  the  populations.  No  state 
should  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  rely  for  protection  against  for- 
eign encroachment  on  its  individual  strength.  There  must  not 
be  a  very  marked  inequality  of  strength  among  the  several 
contracting  states.  There  are  two  different  modes  of  organiz- 
ing a  federal  union.  The  federal  authorities  may  represent  the 
governments  only,  and  their  acts  be  obligatory  upon  them  alone, 
or  it  may  have  the  power  of  enacting  laws  binding  directly  on 
individual  citizens.  The  one  is  the  German  Confederation,  the 
other  the  American  Union.  In  the  latter  mode  of  federation, 
it  is  evident  that  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  federal  governments  should  be  clearly  and  precisely 
defined,  and  that  the  power  to  decide  between  them  should  be 
an  umpire  independent  of  both.  The  same  tribunal  which  acta 
as  umpire  can  also  decide  disputes  between  two  states,  or  be- 
tween a  citizen  of  one  and  the  government  of  another.  The 
powers  of  a  federation  not  only  extend  to  peace  and  war,  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  foreign  affairs,  but  also  to  arrange* 
ments  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  states  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  union.  When  the  conditions  exist  for  the 
formation  of  efficient  and  durable  federal  unions,  the  multipli- 
cation of  such  is  always  a  benefit  to  the  world.  The  question 
may  present  itself  in  partial  unions,  but  whatever  degree  of 
coherency  they  may  have,  it  is  always  practicable  to  reooncile 
minor  diversities  with  the  maintenance  of  unity  of  government. 
Identity  of  central  government  is  compatible  with  many  differ- 
ent degrees  of  centralization,  not  only  administrative,  but  leg- 
islative. All  that  is  needful  is  to  give  a  sufficiently  large  sphere 
of  action  to  the  local  authorities. 

The  government  of  dependencies  by  a  free  state  brings  up 
the  question  of  how  much  power  the  parent  state  should  allow 
her  colonies.  Mr.  Mill  believes  that  the  colonies  which  are 
ripe  for  representative  government  should  have  it,  though  it  is 
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best  for  them  to  retain  a  slight  connection  with  the  mother 
country  for  mutual  benefit  and  protection  ;  but  with  an  imper- 
fectly developed  government  as  that  of  India,  the  course  to  be 
pursued  is  the  government  of  a  single  official  appointed  from 
England,  who  shall  be  guided,  but  not  controlled,  by  a  local 
and  permanent  Board  or  Commission  of  Legislation,  to  which 
persons  shall  be  accessible  by  competitive  examination.  The 
chapter  contains  the  whole  history  of  British  India  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

The  articles  in  the  Dissertations  and  Discussions  which  bear 
upon  the  topics  already  noted  are  the  following :  The  Contest  in 
America,  Civilization,  Armand  Carrel,  Bentham,  M.  deTocque- 
ville  on  Democracy  in  America,  Vindication  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, Enfranchisement  of  Women,  and  the  articles  on  Mr. 
Grote's  History  of  Greece ;  bat  these  only  amplify  the  posi- 
tions taken  in  the  volume  whose  contents  we  have  analyzed. 

We  have  had  a  distinct  purpose  in  presenting  at  such  length 
Mr.  Mill's  general  political  opinions.  They  seem  to  be  in  sin- 
gular harmony  with  our  own  institutions.  We  have  in  most 
respects  adopted  his  ideal  of  representative  government,  and  we 
need  the  corrections  where  he  applies  them  with  the  greatest 
success,  in  our  franchise  and  in  the  election  of  our  judiciary. 
And  in  the  uncertain  state  of  this  government  since  the  war, 
with  an  increasing  degree  of  centralization  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, nothing  can  be  better  than  the  careful  study  of  so 
intelligent  a  writer  as  Mr.  Mill.  He  has  gone  over  all  these 
problems*.  He  notes,  too,  our  lamentable  decadence  in  states- 
manship, and  his  own  suggestions,  combined  with  those  con- 
tained in  Henry  Taylor's  Statesman,  bring  out  the  true  correc- 
tions for  the  mediocrity  of  our  politicians  and  the  safety  of  our 
institutions.  We  must  have  skilled  talent,  and  that  of  the 
highest  order,  and  we  must  obtain  it  in  the  natural  way,  by 
suffrage,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  statesmanship  a  science  in 
a  free  country.  It  would  be  a  useful  task  to  show  how  far  Mr. 
Mill's  views  have  been  sustained  by  our  passage  through  civil 
war,  but  we  have  no  sptice  for  it.  We  have  in  so  many  re- 
spects gone  beyond  the  suggestions  of  his  treatise  on  Repre- 
sentative Gt)vemment  as  to  furnish  the  most  successful  illustra- 
tion of  bis  principles.     It  is  a  singular  feature  of  Mr.  Mill's 
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opinions,  that  while  theoretically  he  is  the  advocate  of  the  larg- 
est diffusion  of  power,  he  shrinks  with  unfeigned  diffidence 
from  much  confidence  in  the  masses.  Some  passages  in  his 
treatise  on  Liberty  are  really  dark  with  these  forebodings.  In 
this  respect  we  have  lived  more  wisely  than  he  theorizes. 

Tried,  however,  in  all  ways,  these  volumes  of  Mr.  Mill  are 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  liberal  understanding  of  free 
institutions  which  we  have  in  the  English  language.  And  they 
are  those  in  which  we  may  have  most  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views.  They  will  long  remain  the  standards  and 
closely  read  guides  of  our  political  thinkers,  and  then  their 
work  of  education  can  not  be  overestimated.  In  them  Mr. 
Mill  appears  to  best  advantage.  He  is  at  home.  So,  too,  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  his  mind  are  happily  expressed.  They 
have  been  excellently  summed  up  by  Mr.  Martineau  in  these 
words : 

*' Sharp  apprehension  of  whatever  can  be  rounded  off  as  a  finished 
whole  in  thought ;  analytic  adroitness  in  resolving  a  web  of  tangled 
elements,  and  measuring  their  value  in  the  construction  ;  reasoning 
equal  to  any  computation  by  linear  co-ordinates,  though  not  readily 
flowing  into  the  organic  freedom  of  a  living  dialectic ;  remarkable 
skill  in  laying  out  his  subject  symmetrically  before  the  eye,  and  pre- 
senting its  successive  parts  in  clear  and  happy  lights."^ 


ARTICLE  Vm. 

CHRISTIAN  NURTURE  AND  INFA.NT  BAPTISM. 

Views  of  Christian  Nurture  tend  of  Subjects  adjacent 
thereto.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  Hartford.  1847.  pp. 
251. 

Christian  Nurture.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  New  York. 
1861.     pp.  407. 

It  seldom  happens  to  a  theological  author  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly and  justly  appreciated  in  his  life^time  as  has  happened  to 
Dr.  Bushnell.     His  genius,  bis  power  as  a  thinker,  his  gift  of 

^  Essays,  Philosophical  and  Theological,  p.  72. 
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language,  and  his  rhetorical  skill,  are  widely  and  heartily  •ad- 
mired, in  his  own  denomination  and  beyond  it.  His  contribu- 
tions to  Christian  thought,  suggestive,  and  often  superbly  rich  in 
matter  and  style,  have  been  generously  recognized.  Not  only 
ministers,  but  intelligent  laymen,  on  every  side,  acknowledge 
their  manifold  obligations  to  him  ;  among  whom  none  are  more 
prompt  and  grateful  than  we  would  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  departures  from  scriptural  truth  have  been  acutely  and 
exhaustively  set  forth.  A  writer  of  less  individuality  and  elo- 
quence might  have  propounded  such  errors  and  escaped  criti- 
cism. His  singular  speculations  upon  the  Atonement  have  been 
refuted,  laot  only  in  these  pages,  but  in  the  quarterlies  repre- 
senting almost  all  evangelical  denominations,  as  well  as  in  those 
edited  by  Unitarians.  And  appreciation  and  criticism  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country. 

Naturally  enough  the  readers  of  his  works  are  now  revising, 
in  the  light  of  his  late  ^^Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  their  judgment  of 
his  former  publications.  Partly  on  this  account,  and  partly 
because  they  are  open  to  some  criticisms  we  have  never  seen  in 
print,  we  propose  to  examine  his  teachings  upon  the  related 
subjects  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  His  first  volume, 
written  twenty  years  ago,  first  made  him  known,  as  a  preacher 
and  author  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  culture,  to  the  public. 
It  called  universal  attention  to  his  unique  and  quickening  style, 
his  peculiar  uses  of  words,  bis  rare  power  and  expression  of 
sensibility,  and  the  poetic  and  often  gorgeous  hue  of  his 
thoughts.  Thenceforward  he  could  never  speak  on  the  great 
themes  on  which  he  has  so  stimulated  thought,  without  being 
sure  of  his  audience.  To  many  persons,  that  little  volume  of 
1847  almost  created  the  doctrine  that  children  can  be  con- 
verted. And  with  all  its  overdone  handling  of  the  theme,  and 
overstrong  statements,  it  had  a  signal  and  beneficial  effect  with 
many  others  in  giving  the  subject  new  reality,  be(iuty,  and 
capacity  to  stir  and  move.  If  it  is  ever  the  case  that  great 
truths  gone  into  neglect  and  decay  are  only  rescued  and  re- 
empowered  by  being-  overstated,  for  God  does  sometimes  use 
one  extreme  to  correct  another,  it  is  also  certainly  true  that  the 
time  comes  when  the  first  statements  must  needs  be  reexamined, 
modified,  and  set  in  connection  and  harmony  with  other  things. 
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Both  the  issues  Darned  above  are  treatises  of  mingled  doc- 
trine and  practice.  On  the  latter  part  we  have  no  criticisms  to 
make.  It  occupies  eight  titles  of  the  volume  of  1861,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages,  the  matter  fresh  and  rich,  thoroughly 
wrought  and  finished,  abounding  in  Christian  insight,  in  felic- 
itous turns  of  phrase,  and  pictorial  clearness  and  beauty.  It  is 
with  Part  I.  we  have  to  do,  divided  also  into  eight  discourses. 
The  matter  of  the  former  book  is  much  recast  in  the  later  one, 
saving  the  original  two  sermons  on  "What  Christian  Nurture 
is" ;  and  thirteen  new  discourses  never  preached,  but  "inserted 
here  simply  for  the'  discussion's  sake,"  are  added.  The  matter, 
however,  is  not  entirely  new,  seven  out  of  the  eight  discourses 
in  Part  I.  being  substantially  in  the  former  volume,  and  the 
eighth  (III.,  "The  Ostrich  Nurture")  is  the  expression  or  de- 
velopment of  a  paragraph  in  a  review  article  therein,  entitled 
"Growth,  not  Conquest,  the  True  Method  of  Christian  Pro- 
gress," which  is  not  reprinted.* 

The  main  point  Dr.  Bushnell  maintains,  viz.,  that  the  hand- 
ling and  training  of  children  by  Christian  parents  has  for  its 
design,  and  should  have  for  its  result,  that  they  shall  be  Chris- 
tians, will  not  be  questioned.  Forms  of  statement  occur  which 
may  not  have  the  meaning  they  seem  to  carry.  There  are 
some  phrases  which  can  not  have,  we  are  confident,  the  sense 
the  author  would  attach  to  them.  For  example,  he  repeatedly 
insists  on  an  ' 'organic"  connection  between  the  characters  of 
parent  and  child,  which,  while  it  is  less  than  constraint  (or  it 
could  not  produce  free  character,  or  character  at  all,  as  of 
moral  agents)  is  yet  alleged  to  be  more  than  influence,  and 
such  as  "can  not  properly  be  called  influence."  Dr.  Bushnell 
disavows  clearly  and  fully  making  so  much  of  this  in  a  godly 
house  as  to  dispense  with  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
he  speaks  of  it  in  one  place  as  "something  like  a  law  of  organic 
connection  as  regards  character."  But  he  defines  it  expressly, 
elsewhere,  as  an  organic  cause.      Now  this  word  "organic"  is 

>  The  sermon  on  "Infant  Baptisnii  How  Developed,"  i§  chiefly  taken  from  the  dU- 
course  on  "Pentecost"  etc.,  in  the  former  Tolume.  "Authority  of  Infant  Baptism" 
is  reproduced  from  the  "Argument  for  Discourses,"  etc.,  (do),  and  '*0utpopnlat4ng 
Power  of  the  Christian  Stock"  contains  much  from  the  omitted  article  on  *' Growth, 
not  Conquest,"  etc. 
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one  of  rather  indefinite  meaning,  somewhat  pliable  and  unset- 
tled. 

But  it  has  only  four  recognized  senses.  One  is,  vital,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  physical.  This  is  a  medical  use,  and  of  course 
not  intended  here.  Another  is,  instrumental,  acting  as  instru- 
ments of  nature  or  art  to  a  certain  end  or  function.  This  is 
not  strong  enough  for  Dr.  Bushnell's  purpose,  since  mere 
parental  influence  is  also  instrumental.  Another  is,  produced 
by  organs,  as  ^^organic  pleasure."  This  is  not  intended,  for 
the  connection  between  parental  and  filial  character  is  not  so 
produced.  Another  is,  pertaining  to,  or  acting  by  means  of, 
organs,  as  "  the  organic  structure  of  plants  or  animal  bod- 
ies." This  is  clearly  not  Dr.  Bushneirs  sense.  "Organic 
substances"  are  defined  by  Brande  and  Webster  as  those  which 
proceed  from,  or  constitute,  organic  bodies.  These  are  con- 
crete. What  now  is  an  abstract  organic  connection?  What 
an  abstract  organic  result  or  effect  also  abstract?  Let  us 
analyze  a  little  farther.  An  organism  is  something  concrete. 
It  is  the  same  as  an  organic  structure,  or  an  organized  being. 
It  consists  of  parts  mutually  dependent ;  "the  functions  of  each 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  whole,  and  of  each  of  the 
parts,"  says  Webster ;  "each  and  every  part  is,  reciprocally, 
means  and  end,"  says  Kant ;  "it  is  this  reciprocity  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  parts,"  says  Prof.  Shedd,*  "that  betokens  the  or- 
ganic connection."  The  result  of  such  an  organism  may  be 
called  an  organic  result,  but  evidently  Dr.  Bushnell  was  think- 
ing of  the  connection  between  parent  and  child,  not  as  an  or- 
ganism, concrete,  or  the  relation  between  the  parts  or  organs  of 
one,  but  as  the  result  of  an  abstract  organization.  Character  re- 
sulting from  the  parental  or  family  relation,  or  a  connection  of 
character  so  resulting,  is  evidently  regarded  as  caused  by  the  fam- 
ily organization.  Is  it  good  usage,  established  usage,  is  it  Eng- 
lish, to  call  this  organic?  Any  thing  within  an  organism  may 
be  so  styled ;  perhaps  any  thing  within  an  organization,  in  the 
abstract  sense ;  but  would  a  result  from  a  state  or  church 
organization,  and  outside  of  it,  a  result  we  mean,  not  of  the 
concrete  body  organized,  but  of  the  organization  or  relation,  be 

>  Philosophy  •f  History,  p.  21. 
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properly  so  styled?  And  as  it  is  not  parental  character  which 
is  organized,  but  the  family  elements  themselves,  can  the  effect 
of  such  character  upon  children  be  properly  called  organic  ?  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Bushnell,  though  very  posi- 
tive in  this  novel  usage  at  times,  did  once  feel  that  his  footing 
was  uncertain,  and  term  it  '^something  like  a  law  of  organic 
connection." 

Every  body  knows  the  difference  between  an  influence  and 
an  organic  cause,  and  the  measure  of  influence  which  relations 
like  the  parental  possess.  But  Dr.  Bushnell  contradistin- 
guishes what  he  calls  an  organic  connection  of  character  from 
parental  or  family  influence.  It  is  not  matter  of  choice  on  the 
part  of  parent  or  child,  not  dependent  on  teaching.  "For  a 
considerable  time  after  birth,"  he  says,  "the  child  has  no  capac- 
ity of  will  and  choice  developed,  and  therefore  is  not  a  subjed 
of  influence,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  term.  Meantime 
he  is  open  to  impressions  from  everything  he  sees.  His  char- 
acter is  formed  under  a  principle,  not  of  choice,  but  of  nur- 
ture." There  can  be  no  question  about  the  fact  here  stated ; 
this  parental  power  over  infancy  does  exist ;  but  is  it  rightly 
called  organic?  Is  it  correct  to  deny  to  it  the  name  influence? 
Now  teaching  is  influence,  and  Dr.  Bushnell  expressly  includes 
teaching  under  the  term  nurture.  Then  he  should  not  contra- 
distinguish nurture  from  teaching,  and  all  other  kinds  of  influ- 
ence that  involve  choice.  Moreover,  in  a  well  known  and 
eloquent  discourse  of  his  published  in  1846,  only  a  year  earlier 
than  this  Hartford  volume,  he  set  forth  "unconscious  influence" 
as  an  influence  independent  of  choice,  the  flowing  in  of  the 
power  of  personal  character  from  one  into  another,  unnoticed, 
without  conscious  exertion  of  purpose.  And  his  very  first 
example  is  the  family  and  the  family  spirit : 

'^  The  child  looks  and  listens,  and  whatever  tone  of  feeling,  or 
manner  of  conduct,  is  displayed  around  him,  sinks  into  his  plastic, 
passive  soul,  and  becomes  a  mould  of  his  being  ever  after.  The 
very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  significant,  and  the  petulance,  the 
passion,  the  gentleness,  the  tranquility  indicated  by  it,  are  all  repro- 
duced in  the  child.  The  soul  is  a  purely  receptive  nature,  and  that, 
for  a  considerable  period,  without  choice  or  selection."     "When  we 
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are  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  [children]  are 
drawing  from  us  impressions  and  moulds  of  habit," 

Why  was  that  which  Dr.  Bushnell  himself  called  unconscious 
influence  in  1846,  "not  properly  called  influence"  in  1849? 

Moreover,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  in  thcf  very  discourse  in 
which  he  essays  to  distinguish  the  organic  power  from  influ- 
ence, he  says :  "The  spirit  of  the  house  is  breathed  into  his, 
the  child's,  nature,  day  by  day.  The  anger  and  gentleness, 
the  faithfulness  and  patience,  the  appetites,  passions,  and  man- 
ners, all  the  variant  moods  of  feeling  exhibited  around  him, 
pass  into  him  as  impressions,  and  become  seeds  of  character  in 
him."  Now  this  power  sinking  into,  breathed  into,  passing 
into,  flowing  into,  a  child's  soul,  is,  by  all  the  laws  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  and  pf  the  mind,  influence.  It  will  be  noticed,  too, 
that  when  Dr.  Bushnell  turns  from  definition  to  description,  he 
delineates  both  unconscious  influence  and  that  which  "can  not 
properly  be  called  such"  in  almost  the  same  words  I 

If  these  considerations  did  not  show  that  the  term  organic  is 
a  misnomer,  facts  would  set  it  aside.  Organic  effects  are  inev- 
itable; the  organs,  or  organism,  from  which  they  proceed  not 
failing.  Dr.  Bushnell  represents  a  child's  character  as  "act- 
ually included  in  that  of  the  parent,  as  a  seed  is  found  in  the 
capsule."  "The  will  and  character  of  the  parents  are  designed 
to  be  the  matrix  of  the  child's  will  and  character."  So  the 
word  organic  is  made  to  give  this  connection  the  force  of  inev- 
itable, which  indeed  is  several  times  expressly  declared,  viz., 
that  children  will  receive  the  very  character  itself  of  their 
parents  into  themselves,  or  be  formed  in  it  so  as  to  be  infallibly 
what  their  parents  are.  From  which  it  would  follow,  that  all 
the  children  of  all  Christians  grow  up  Christians,  which  is  not 
true,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  admits.'  What  is  gained,  then,  by  call- 
ing parental  influence  something  else,  with  a  meaning  the  plain 
facts  deny  ? 

>  Thomas  Fuller  says  admirably  in  his  Meditations :  "Lord  I  find  the  genealogy  of 
my  Saviour  strangely  checkered  with  four  remarkable  changes,  in  four  immediate  gen- 
erations. 1.  Behoboam  begat  Abijah,  that  is,  a  bad  father  begat  a  bad  son.  2.  Abijah 
begat  Asa,  thai  is,  a  bad  father,  a  good  son.  3.  Asa  begat  Jehoshaphat,  that  is,  a  good 
father,  a  good  son.  4.  Jehoshaphat  begat  Jehoram,  that  is,  a  good  father,  a  bad  son. 
I  see,  Lord,  from  hence,  that  my  father's  piety  can  not  be  entailed.  That  is  bad  news 
for  me.  Bat  I  see  also,  that  actual  impiety  is  not  always  hereditary.  That  is  good 
news  for  my  son." 
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The  relation  of  this  to  infant  baptism  will  at  once  appear. 
Dr.  Bushnell  founds  the  ordinnnce  on  this  theory,  or  phrase- 
ology, of  ^'organic  connection,"  with  its  implications,  a  curious 
instance  of  words  taken  in  a  sense  that  goes  beyond  the  facts 
they  are  used  to  represent,  and  then  other  facts  bent  to  conform 
to  this  unwarranted  sense  of  words.  If  there  be  an  inevitable 
sequence  of  character  resulting  from  organization,  then,  as 
soon  as  the  parent  has  Christian  character,  that  of  the  child  is 
made  sure  by  natural  law,^  and  baptism  is  as  proper  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  and  for  a  reason.  Accordingly,  he  says 
that  household  baptism  "supposes"  this  "organic  connection," 
and  is  "a  seal  of  faith  in  the  parent,  applied  over  to  the  child, 
on  the  ground  of  a  presumption  that  his  faith  is  wrapped  up  in 
the  parent's  faith ;  so  that  he  is  accounted  a  believer  from  the 
beginning."  Does  infant  baptism  stand  on  this' foundation,  the 
integrity  and  appellation  of  which  we  have  already  tested? 

I.  The  word  "presumption,"  like  the  phrase  "something 
like,"  above,  acts  the  part  here  of  a  sort  of  saving  clause. 
Previously  the  author  had  said,  that  the  child's  character  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  parent's,  "as  the  seed  in  the  capsule."  But 
if  one  parent  is  Christian,  and  the  other  not,  we  might  ask,  in 
which?  Or,  is  such  a  child  blessed  with  two  characters,  one  of 
each  kind,  wrapped  up  in  each?  But  the  language  first  used 
asserted  necessary,  causative,  physical  law ;  one  character  de- 
rived from  another  inevitably.  Now,  the  connection  is  only 
"presumptive."  The  discrepancy,  and  the  incoherence  of  the 
whole  theory,  will  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  give  the  author 
the  benefit  of  his  own  explanations : 

"We  must  distinguish  here  between  a  fact  and  a  presumption  of 
fact.  If  you  look  upon  a  seed  of  wheat,  it  contains  in  itself,  pre- 
sumptively, a  thousand  generations  ot  wheat,  though,  by  reason  of 
some  fault  in  the  cultivation,  or  some  speck  of  diseased  matter  in 
itself,  it  may,  in  fact,  never  reproduce  at  all.  So  the  Christian 
parent  has  in  his  character  a  germ,  which  has  power,  presump- 
tively, to  produce  its  like  in  his  children,  though  by  reason  of  some 
bad  fault  in   itself,    or  possibly    some   outward   hindrance    in  the 

*  The  word  organic  has  properly  aU  of  this  meaning,  for  it  ha«  even  more.  Prof. 
Shedd  says :  *The  connection  betv? een  two  thiogs  may  be  both  necessary  and  natural, 
and  yet  not  organic."  Mutual  relation  and  mutual  influence  must  exist  in  this. 
Th.  Hist.,  p.  19,  aeq. 
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church,  or  some  providence  of  death,  it  may  fail  to  do  so.  Thus  it 
ii  that  infant  baptism  becomes  an  appropriate  rite.  It  sees  the  child 
in  the  parent,  counts  him  presumptively  a  believer  and  a  Christian, 
and,  with  the  parent,  baptises  him  also." 

Now  this  language  is  unquestionably  nearer  to  the  facts  than 
that  used  before.  It  is  truer  to  say  that  the  piety  of  children 
is  in  that  of  a  Christian  parent,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  so  at  all, 
or  that  the  depravity  of  children  is  in  that  of  an  unchristian 
parent,  as  a  thousand  generations  of  wheat  are  in  a  single  seed, 
than  as  a  single  seed  is  contained  in  the  capsule.  For  it  is 
only  there  potentially  if  at  all,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  says  elsewhere, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  there  actually,  or  "  infallibly,"  as  he  had 
asserted  before.  By  the  word  presumption,  he  saves  the  facts 
at  the  expense  .of  this  consistency,  but  does  he  thus  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  ordinance?  A  divine  ordinance  must  deal 
with  facts,  not  presumption  of  facts.  Nor  would  it  account 
one  a  believer  from  the  beginning,  surely,  unless  he  were  a  be^ 
liever  from  the  beginning.  Baptism,  whether  of  adults  or  in^ 
fants,  is  on  all  sides  held  to  be  symbolical.  It  has  either  this 
meaning,  or  a  literal  one,  viz.,  the  very  channel  of  grace. 
Baptism,  whether  of  adults  or  infants,  is  on  all  sides  held  to  be 
.  symbolical  of  facts.  A  divine  symbol  for  a  presumption  would 
certainly  be  a  very  singular  thing.  A  divine  symbol  for  an 
"  organic  connection  of  character  "  which  does  not  exist,  or, 
to  reduce  it  to  the  terms  of  our  analysis,  for  a  parental  power 
over  character  which  may  fail,  as  is  confessed  on  all  sides,  men 
are  hardly  prepared  to  accept  or  understand.  Dr.  Bushnell  very 
ingeniously  turns  the  flank  of  the  Baptist  objection  that  "  a 
baptized  child  may  not  prove  to  be  a  Christiah  afterwards,  and 
then  the  rite  will  have  been  misplaced  and  should  be  done 
over,"  by  observing  that  perhaps  nearly  as  often  immersed 
adults  prove  not  to  be  Christians  -afterwards,  "  and  yet  our 
Baptist  brethren  never  re-baptize  them,  notwithstanding  all 
tiiey  say  of  faith  Jis  a  necessary  condition  of  baptism."  A 
more  effective  answer  might  have  been  that  an  adult  immersed 
on  the  judgment  of  his  being  already  a  Christian,  and  proving 
unconverted,  might  need  re-baptism  as  the  correction  of  a  mis- 
take of  fact,  while  an  infant,  baptized  on  a  mere  presumption, 
might  not.     Only  it  might  have  demolished  both  the  objection 
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and  the  author's  owp  theory  at  the  same  time  I  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  about  a  first  baptism  on  a  mere  presumption  !  On  one 
point  the  mass  of  the  Christian  world  does  not  differ  from  the 
Baptists,  viz. ,  that  some  fact  lies  beneath  the  symbolism  of 
baptism.  Here  was  the  strength  of  their  opposition  to  Dr. 
BushnelPs  peculiar  theory.  Some  people  expected  that  it 
would  convert  them  extensively  to  infant  baptism.  Its  progress 
in  that  direction  is  as  yet  imperceptible.  Even  among  Congre- 
gationalists  the  ordinance  has  gath^ed  no  strength  from  it. 
Parental  responsibility  has  not  been  invested  with  any  new 
sanctions.'  We  more  than  suspect  that  what  was  needed  was 
not  on  the  side  of  human  relations  or  probabilities,  but  on  the 
side  of  divinely  disclosed  and  symbolized  facts.  The  question 
between  us  and  the  Baptists  is  really  :  What  fact  does  the  or- 
dinance fundamentally  symbolize? 

II.  Dr.  Bushnell  does  not  analyze  baptism  at  all,  but  evi- 
dently argues,  at  least  part  of  the  time,  upon  the  common  view 
that  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  fact  of  experience,  and  that  that  ex- 
perience is,  specifically  and  characteristically,  faith  in  Christ  as 
a  Redeemer.*  The  Baptists  carry  the  common  view  a  little 
further  by  claiming  that  it  properly  symbolizes  a  fact  of  fore- 
gone personal  experience,  viz.,  faith  already  exercised.  So 
they  refuse  to  baptize  infants  who  have  not  believed.     It  would 

be  interesting  to  analyze  thoroughly  the  foundation  of  both  the 

• 

'  TKifl  holds  good  in  general  and  in  particular.  Dr.  Vermilje  reported  to  the  Ocn> 
oral  Association  of  Connecticut  in  1863  that  out  of  2S3  churches  there  were  76  in 
which  there  were  no  infant  baptisms,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  churches  of  the 
State.  "  Only  elcTcn  churches  that  baptized  ten  and  upwards,  none  that  baptised 
oyer  twenty,  and  one  in  which  there  has  not  beui  a  baptism  for  five  years."  "  Five 
infant  baptisms  should  occur  to  every  hundred  communicants ;  at  present  there  are 
not  tvfo  to  a  hundred." «  A  cure  for  this  is  certainly  possible;  nay,  even  a  view  that 
will  reconcile  Baptists  to  the  ordinailce  whi<;h  the  rest  of  Christendom  mainUins. 
But  it  must  be  sought  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  Dr.  Bushnell  so 
earnestly  and  so  fruitlessly  seeks  it. 

*  The  Baptists  use  the  words  **  Redteemei*  **  and  **  faith  "  in  their  accepted  Ortho- 
dox signification.  What  Dr.  Bushnell  means  by  them  we  must  now  gather  fk'om  his 
**  Vicarious  Sacrifice."  Evidently  it  is  not  what  we  understood  or  supposed  when  he 
published  on  Christian  Nurture,  at  least  in  1847.  What  it  is  for  the  faith  of  a  child 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  that  of  a  parent  is  one  thing:  what  the  (supposed)  faith  of  the 
child  is  depends  upon  what  the  faith  of  the  parent  is  understood  to  be.  As  now  ad- 
vised, it  is  confidence  in  Christ  under  what  is  called  the  moral  view  of  the  atone- 
ment. We  have  looked  over  the  "Vicarious  Sacrifice"  again  to  see  if  it  might  not 
be  claimed  therein  that  this  view  is  better  fitted  to  make  children  **  grow  up  Chris- 
tians "  than  the  accepted  view,  but  do  not  find  it.  Perhaps  the  intricate  metaphysics 
of  it  discouraged  or  prevented  the  suggestiom 
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common  and  the  Baptist  view,  for  they  have  one  foundation, 
if  we  had  space.  *Let  us  sink  our  inquiry  beneath  them  both. 
Is  it  a  present  individual  experience  in  personal  history,  or  a 
general  divinely  revealed  truth  that  God  makes  the  basis  of  this 
ordinance?  Is  baptism  specifically  a  symbol  at  all  of  an' expe- 
rience of  faith?  The  other  ordinance,  the  Lord's  Supper,  has 
confessedly  something  to  do  with  faith,  or  to  speak  more  closely, 
with  the  great  object  of  faith,  a  divinely  offered,  vicarious 
atonement.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  ordi- 
nances? We  have  met  a  great  many.  Baptists  and  others, 
who  could  not  possibly  tell.  Faith  is  often  used  to  signify 
piety,  or  religion  at  large,  in  the  loosest  sense,  in  several 
senses,  both  of  doctrine  and  experience.  But  it  would  be 
quite  amisd  to  say  that  the  Lord's  Supper  has  to  do  with  faith 
in  so  loose  a  sense,  or  that  baptism  has  to  do  with  it  in  the 
same  sense.  To  any  just  and  correct  understanding  of  either 
ordinance  we  deem  it  prerequisite  to  be  able  to  define  sharply 
the  distinction  between  them.  Does  the  Supper  show  forth  our 
faith  in  our  Lord's  death?  The  Bible  says  it  shows  forth  his 
death,  or  rather,  that  we  by  it  show  forth,  not  our  faith  therein, 
but  the  death  itself.  And  is  this  as  a  mere  fact  of  experience  ? 
If  the  sacred  elements  do  not  express  our  experience  in  view  of 
his  death,  do  they  express  simply  our  Lord's  experience  in  it? 
Is  the  Supper  only  an  historical  memorial  ?  Then  it  is  not 
properly  a  symbol.  A  mere  memento  of  a  matter  of  feet  does 
not  attain  that  rank  and  name.  If  the  relation  of  his  death 
to  human  salvation,  the  necessity  of  it  to  forgiveness,  be  con- 
cealed or  forgotten,  this  rite  sinks  away  from  the  high  and  sa- 
cred character  of  a  symbol  at  once.  It  is  sad  to  see  how  many 
observe  it  without  any  sense  of  the  momentous  truth  of  the- 
ology of  which  it  is  the  emblem,  contenting  themselves  with 
certain  sentimental  associations  with  it  as  an  extraordinary  and 
central  fact  of  history.  To  one  great  radical,  inestimable,  in- 
dispensable truth  of  salvation  it  bears  constant  and  changeless 
witness,  the  absolute  need  of  a  divine  sacrifice  to  law  and  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  the  pardon  of  sin,  a  need  i^ntecedent  to 
the  historical  fact  of  Christ's  death,  and* more  fundamental. 
And  baptism  also  symbolizes  at  bottom,  as  we  apprehend,  not 
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an  historical  fact  of  experience,  but  another  great  necessity  to 
salvation,  and  an  entirely  distinct  one. 

The  difference  between  baptism  and  the  Supper  being  found, 
it  is  quite  as  important  to  find  the  points  of  identity  between 
the  different  sorts  of  baptism  recognized  in  the  Scriptures. 
Some  element  common  to  baptism  and  circumcision  has  been 
much  sought  for ;  and  it  needs  but  a  clear,  simple  and  analyt- 
ical view  of  the  fundamental  import  of  both,  we  believe,  to 
find  it.  Some  element  common  also  to  Christian  baptism  with 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  proselytes,  one  need  not 
go  far  to  discover.  It  is  easier  than  to  ground  the  atonement 
in  "  principles  of  universal  obligation."  It  is  only  a  superficial 
analysis  that  can  miss  it.  A  common  element,  we  say,  not  one 
element  or  import  in  one  baptism  and  a  quite  different  one  in 
another.  In  what,  still  further,  do  adult  and  infant  baptism 
agree?  What  is  the  common  element?  Dr.  Bushnell  very 
properly  adopts  the  term  ^'  household  baptism."  He  shows 
very  happily  how  circumcision  gradually  went  into  disuse,  in 
the  transition  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  church,  and 
how,  after  an  interval  in  which  the  disciples  were  occupied  with 
Pentecostal  scenes  and  new  arrangements  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, which  excluded  the  consideration  of  children  altogether, 
household  baptism  took  its  place,  in  more  settled  times,  under 
the  same  relations.  But  in  household  circumcision  both  parents 
and  children  shared,  and  there  was  a  common  import  in  the 
rite,  whoever  were  the  subjects.  So  in  household  baptism  the 
parents  share  as  well  as  the  children,  the  children  as  well  as 
the  parents,  and  he  who  will  look  into  the  matter  deeply 
enough  to  discern  the  element  common  to  each  baptism,  will 
find  the  point  of  solution  for  difiiculties  and  of  harmony  for 
conflicting  views.  Evidently  the  two  baptisms  must  stand  on 
one  underlying  basis  together,  in  order  to  stand;  Has  Dr. 
Bushnell  struck  it  in  his  theory  of  organic  connection  of  char- 
acter? We  trow  not.  We  suspect  he  was  hardly  looking  for 
it,  even.  To  baptize  believers  for  one  reason,  their  faith,  and 
their  children  for  quite  another,  whether  it  be  called  an  or- 
ganic connection  between  the  two,  or  a  presumptive  faith  in 
the  children,  is  certainly  to  go  in  a  quite  different  direction,  as 
any  Baptist  can  see.     To  call  baptism  a  seal  of  faith  and  then 
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impress  it  upon  adults  under  one  idea,  and  upon  infants  under 
another,  is  no  better.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  that  any  one  who 
falls  into  the  Baptist  theory,  and  the  common  error,  of  regard- 
ing the  rite  as  the  sign  of  a  foregone  personal  experience,  will 
ever  succeed  in'  placing  the  two  baptisms  on  a  common  and 
solid  foundation.  In  household  baptism  a  Christian  recognizes 
and  shows  forth  a  fact  common  to  his  household  with  himself, 
a  necessity  that  holds  with  an  infant  of  eight  days,  as  it  did  in 
Abraham's  time,  as  well  as  with  the  father  and  the  mother.  If 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  in  any  wise  represented  in  his  own  baptism,  one  need  not 
find  it  difficult  to  differentiate  it  from*  the  Supper  of  his  Lord, 
and  to  identify  it  with  the  baptism  of  his  child. 

III.  What  place  the  consecration  associated  with  baptism 
holds  in  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  it  is  difficult  to  see.  He  does 
not  so  much  as  mention  it.  What  is  there,  indeed,  to  be  con- 
secrated, on  this  theory?  An  organic  connection  hardly  needs 
it.  For  it  is  the  act  of  God,  unchangeable ;  by  supposition  im- 
perishable. Or,  giving  up  the  inevitable,  that  is,  the  organic 
in  it,  as  the  facts  require,  and  reducing  it  to  a  presumptive  re- 
production of  character,  can  such  a  presumption  take  a  conse- 
cration ?  And  what  is  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tbat  a  parent 
consecrates  in  the  baptism  of  his  child  ?  The  consecration  takes 
effect  directly  on  something  within  the  parent's  control  or 
power,  and  indirectly  or  secondarily  on  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
So  far  as  child-baptism  is  a  symbol  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  fact,  as  we 
have  shown,  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  sacred  dedication  it  is  itself  a 
fact.  The  parent  who  has  first  given  his  own  self  to  the  Lord, 
gives  his  child  to  God  in  baptism,  and  for  his  child  what  he  has 
to  give.  Parental  nurture,  parental  influence,  though  involun- 
tary and  unconscious  in  part,  the  family  power,  so  far  as  it  is 
an  effluence  from  the  parents,  the  relation  itself  as  administered 
and  used  even  before  teaching  and  conscious  influence  begin, 
these  are  what  is  consecrated.  It  is  what  Dr.  Bushnell  calls 
"the  law  of  futurition,''  which  is  more  correctly  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  futurition.  He  argues  elsewhere  that  in- 
fants are  "potentially"  church  members,  on  the  supposition  of 
their  being  potentially  saints,  and  this  on  the  supposition  of  pa- 
rental fidelity  taking  due  effect.     Now  it  is  this  potentiality  of 
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making  them  saints  which  is  solemnly  pledged  to  God  in 
the  rite,  with  a  promise  of  its  faithful  improvement.  Dr. 
Bushnell  says  a  thousand  excellent  and  pungent  and  precious 
things  of  parental  fidelity  after  baptism ;  but  it  were  a  sad  loss 
to  have  this  element  of  consecration  drop  out,  the  consecration 
of  all  one  is  and  can  be  to  the  end  of  his  offspring's  salvation 
displaced  by  a  mere  recognition  of  an  organic  connection  or 
presumption  of  character,  accounting  our  little  ones  believers 
from  the  beginning  because  we  are.  There  is  that  in  the  rite 
of  the  nature  of  a  vow  which  the  truth  involved  in  this  theory 
is  fitted  to  vivify  and  solemnize,  but  which  the  theory  itself  may 
hide.  While  the  author  rejects  baptismal  regeneration  he  may 
incline  some  minds  to  a  kind  of  parental  regeneration,  working 
farther  back  among  organic  powers  and  processes,  which  is  no 
better. 

IV.  The  recognition  of  hereditary  depravity  is  not,  on  this 
theory  we  conceive,  as  clearly  put  as  it  was  divinely  intended  in 
baptism.  It  is  obscured,  td  say  the  least.  The  other  side  of 
human  relations  is  turned  up  to  the  light  and  made  prominent, 
and  almost  has  the  aspect  of  a  sort  of  hereditary  grace.  On 
either  side  is  to  be  found,  underlying  all  connections  of  charac- 
ter, a  certain  law  of  transmission  of  tendencies  which  is  psycho- 
logical, or,  as  some  cboo^  to  say  physiological.  This  law  has 
to  do  with  men's  becoming  sinners  ^^by  ordinary  generation,"  as 
it  would  have  had  to  do  with  their  becoming  holy,  if  sin  had 
never  entered  the  world.  It  is  a  most  beneficent  law.  Even 
free  thinkers  of  the  Westminster  Review  extreme,  have  ap- 
proached so  near  what  used  to  be  deemed  the  extreme  of  ortho- 
doxy as  to  recognize  it,  though  not  quite  yet  as  benevolent, 
which,  on  their  own  principles  that  law  is  about  the  only  be- 
nevolent thing  in  the  universe,  deserving  the  honor  in  this 
regard  which  good  men  give  to  a  personal  Gbd,  they  ought  to 
be  forward  to  do.  Now  thb  psychological  law  of  transmission 
'  is  deeper  down  surely  than  the  connection  between  the  piety 
of  parents  and  children ;  why  sboold  the  connections  of  deprav- 
ity be  cast  out  of  the  meaning  of  baptism,  and  those  of  grace 
be  substituted  and  not  rather  the  law  of  transmission  which,  in 
some  sort,  is  common  to  both?  But  a  positive  divine  ordi- 
nance, established  by  a  revealed  religion  to  recognize  a  psycho- 
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logical  law,  open  to  science^  would  certainly  be  an  anomaly. 
And  in  a  religion  of  salvation  we  should  expect  first  to  find 
what  bears  most  fundamentally  on  salvation  recognized  the 
rather.  And  this  is  certainly  the  necessity  of  regeneration 
founded  on  the  fact  of  hereditary  depravity.  Dr.  Bushnell 
recognizes  the  fact.  These  books  are  explicit  '^on  a  taint  de- 
rived by  natural  or  ph3rsical  propagation,"  and  to  this  they  add. 
^'a  taint  derived  afterwards,  under  the  law  of  family  infection." 
Moreover,  if  children  fall  into  sin  under  this,  as  well  as  under 
the  law  of  hereditary  transmission,  the  author  says  ^^it  can  not 
be  right  to  attribute  the  moral  taint  wholly  to  propagation"  '^or 
principally,"  statements  the  discussion-of  which  would  draw  us 
very  far  aside.  Indeed,  all  Da  BushneU's  books  contiun  strong 
statements  of  sin,  e.g.,  '^Nature  and  the  Supernatural,"  on  The 
Fact  of  Sin,  140  seq.,  "Sermon  for  the  New  Life,"  on  the 
Dignity  of  Human  Nature  shown  from  its  Buins,  and  the 
Capacity  of  Beligion  extirpated  by  Disuse,  pp.  50  and  165, 
^^Christ  and  His  Salvation,"  on  Sidvation  for  the  Lost  Condi* 
tion,  and  the  Bad  Mind  makes  a  Bad  Element,  pp.  71  and  312, 
and  "Vicarious  Sacrifice,"  p.  139  seq.  "The  natural  pravity  . 
of  man  is  plainly  asserted  in  the  Scriptures,  and,  if  it  were  not, 
the  familiar  laws  of  physiology  would  require  us  to  believe 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing."  Ch.  Nurture  (N.  Y.  ed.)  p. 
22.  "The  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  laws  of  physiolgy 
compel  the  belief  that  a  child's  nature  is  somehow  depravated 
by  descent  from  parents  who  are  under  the  corrupting  effects 
of  sin."  p.  27.  Now  while  the  sacrament  of  a  saving  religion 
is  not  to  teach  philosophy  or  science,  ever  so  true,  it  may 
surely  be  expected  to  declare  the  most  material  and  primary 
practical  moral  facts  bearing  on  salvation.  Yet  Dr.  Bushnell's 
theory  of  baptism  ignores  just  what  his  theology  elsewhere 
recognizes,  by  displacing  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  which 
is  in  other  words  the  fact  of.  depravity,  from  the  significance  of 
the  rite,  and  by  not  clearly  recognizmg  the  overruling  of  the  ' 
bent  of  sin  in  those  children  who  become  Christians  at  so  early 
an  age  as  not  to  remember  the  time. 

Three  great  elements  unquestionably  enter  into  infant  bap- 
tism, and  this  theory  goes  aside  from  each  of  them :  (1)  A 
doctrine  recognized ;  the  need  of  a  radical  change.     Under  per- 
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fectlj  innocent  Influences  the  eoul  would  never  develop  into  ho- 
liness. This  doctrine  is  fundamental  in  all  baptism.  All  other 
meaning  is  built  on  this.  This  points  to  the  washing  of  regen- 
eration and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. (2)  A  consecration^  avowed.  This  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  the  new  birth.  The  pledge  of  the  parent  is  to  do 
all  that  he  can  instrumentally  for  the  cure  of  the  bad  bent  of 
the  soul,  and  to  make  sure,  undef  God,  the  indispensable  new 
birth.  (3)  A  covenant  sealed.  This  is  founded  on  consecra- 
tion, as  consecration  is  founded  on  depravity.  The  parent's 
pledge  is  certified  by  the  representative  ordinance  administered 
at  his  request,  God's  pledge,  beforehand,  to  help,  if  the  doc- 
trine is  recognized  and  the  consecration  made  in  the  appointed 
way,  needs  no  new  certificate. 

To  the  view  of  infant  church-membership  maintained  in  these 
volumes,  similar  objections  hold  with  those  already  maintained. 
The  author's  theory  goes  to  this  extent,  in  short :  the  child  of 
Christian  parents  is  of  course  baptized,  and  of  course  a  church- 
member.  How  so,  if  the  primary,  radical  implication  in  bap- 
tism is  that  he  is  unfit,  by  pravity,  to  be  of  the  people  of  God? 
The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  of  course  not  a  church-mem- 
ber, unless  the  ''organic  connection"  or  the  ordinance  has 
surely  regenerated  him.  Children  are  in  one  place  indeed 
termed  ''candidate  or  catechumen  members,"  holding  "a  quali- 
fied church  membership,"  but  "a  potentially  real"  one,  "  stand- 
ing for  the  present  in  the  faith  of  the  parents,  and  the  promise 
which  is  to  them  and  their  children,  and  on  this  ground"  the 
author  adds,  "they  may  well  enough  be  accounted  believers, 
just  as  they  are  accounted  potentially  men  and  women."  But 
this  qualified,  potential  membership  is  in  other  passages  spoken 
of  simply  as  a  real  one,  according  to  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
based.  Thus,  "children  given  to  God  in  baptism  are  accounted 
members  of  the  church  with  them,  as  being  included  in  their 
faith,  and  having  the  seal  of  it  upon  them."  Of  course  this 
language  involves  the  confusion  of  ideas  noted  above  respecting 
the  specific  objects  of  the  two  sacraments.  If  it  were  used  of 
the  Supper,  if  that  sacrament  were  administered  to  infants,  as 

^  We  say  consecration  rather  than  dedication,  for  a  dedication  maj  be  secular. 
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the  seal  of  their  parents'  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  there 
would  be  something  in  it  significant  and  legitimate.  A  house- 
hold communion  would  imply  household  church-membership. 
But  how  does  household  baptism  imply  it,  having  it  for  its  most 
essential  and  formative  import  that  all  in  the  house,  the  young- 
est as  well  as  the  oldest,  are  in  themselves  unfit  for  the  church 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath  ?  Dr. 
Bushnell  argues  his  view  froAi  our  Saviour's  teaching  the  salva- 
tion of  infants,  from  the  analogy  of  circumcision,  and  from 
Paul's  declarations  about  the  power  of  one  believing  member  of 
a  marriage  relation  over  the  children.  The  arguments  are  so 
slight  in  texture  we  will  not  stop  to  test  them.  He  makes  light 
of  the  difficulty  that  church  discipline  can  not  be  exercised  over 
them  as  over  members,  giving  up  here  a  very  important  duty 
of  the  church  to  them  even  if  they  are  not  members,  viz.,  re- 
straint and  reproof  in  respect  to  wrong.  He  notices  not  at  all 
a  very  natural  objection,  viz.,  that  church  members,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  name,  if  the  one  ordinance  makes  them 
such,  ought  to  participate  in  the  other.  They  are  included  in 
the  feith  and  excluded  from  the  very  sacrament  that  appeals  to 
faith  I  Thus  he  makes  baptism,  instead  of  the  Supper,,  the 
mark  of  membership*  He  relies  upon  a  defective  analogy,  viz., 
that  children  are  citizens,  though  they  can  not  vote,  bear  arms, 
legislate,  hold  ofiice,  or  be  tried  for  crime,  alleging  that  still 
they  can  sue  and  be  sued,  be  protected  by  guardianship,  police, 
and  even  the  military  power  of  the  state.  Citizen,  like  or- 
ganic, is  a  word  of  somewhat  indefiinite  and  unsettled  meaning 
even  as  applied  to  adults.  In  some  states  it  includes  suffrage, 
in  others  it  does  not.  Women  are  citizens  in  some,  and  in  oth- 
ers not,  with  little  difference  of  powers,  privileges,  and  fran- 
chises. In  one  age  and  land  a  woman  may  be  a  citizen  and 
vote  without  the  right  to  hold  office,  in  another  be  a  citizen  and 
hold  office  without  a  right  to  vote,  as  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  day ;  and  in  another  hold  office  without  the  right  to 
vote  or  citizenship,  as,  when  an  alien  receives  a  military  ap- 
pointment in  the  United  States.  Nativity  makes  a  citizen, 
though  a  property  qualification  may  make  a  voter.  But 
what  constitutes  a  church  member  is  well  defined  and  un- 
derstood.    And  one  who  becomes  a  church  member,  unlike  the 
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foreigner,  or  female,  or  infant  citizen,  enjoys  all  the  riglita  that 
attach  to  that  character.  The  things  Dr.  Bushnell  specifies  as 
attaching  to  infant  citizenship  are  incidental  to  property ;  while 
the  things  that  do  not  are  incidental  to  a  personal  relation,  and 
citizenship  itself  grows  out  of  personal  relations.  The  analogy 
does  not  answer  Dr.  BushnelPs  purpose ;  we  are  bom  into  citi* 
zenship ;  and  we  become  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  household  of  faith  by  being  bom  again,  personally,  not  by 
baptism,  or  parental  faith.  It  has  never  been  held  otherwise 
among  us,  save  in  the  days  of  the  Half-way  Covenant.* 

We  must  close  this  review,  already  protracted  beyond  our 
intention.  The  true  foundation  for  infant  baptism  should  be 
set  forth  analytically  and  exhaustively,  in  constant  comparison 
with  the  other  sacrament  and  the  other  kinds  of  baptism,  and 
not,  as  we  have  done  it,  incidentially  and  controversially.  It 
might  be  so  done  as  to  silence  the  chief  objections.  We  have 
lef);  no  space  to  speak  of  the  many  exquisite  pieces  of  philoso- 
phy and  characterization  and  moral  painting  which  abound  in 
these  discourses  under  review;  nor  of  the  points  well  and 
effectively  taken,  e.  g.,  the  answers  to  the  notion  that  children 
should  grow  up  without  any  religious  tenets,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion that  believers  only  are  to  be  baptized.  It  is  wisely  urged 
that  baptized  children  ought  to  be  enrolled  in  the  church  books, 
that  they  should  be  taken  by  and  with  their  parents,  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  out  of  their  infancy,  to  the  meetings  for  fellow- 
ship and  prayer,  that  those  who  are  orphans  ought  to  find  a 
godly  fatherhood  and  motherhood  in  the  church  itself,  that  par- 
ents should  live  with  baptized  children  as  heirs  with  them  in  a 
very  solemn  and  precious  sense  of  the  same  promise.  There 
used  to  be  more  responsibility  felt  among  God's  people,  on  such 

'  There  are  those  in  other  denominations  who  assert  infant  church -membership, 
while  rejecting  Dr.  BushneU's  theory  of  it  and  of  nurture,  and  denying  that  it  sub- 
jects to  discipline.  For  example,  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson  in  a  sermon  before  the  N.  8.  Free 
Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey :  **If  the  baptism  of  an  adult  makes  him  a 
member  of  the  church,  then  the  baptism  of  an  infant  makes  it  to  the  very  same  ex- 
tent also  a  member."  He  maintains  also  that  at  maturity  a  baptised  child  has  a 
right  to  communion  "as  a  member  of  the  church  by  baptism,"  and  that  the  Presby- 
terian standards  so  teach.  "Infants  become  members  by  being  baptized;  not,  as  some 
haye  supposed,  that  they  are  members  already,  as  being  children  of  church  members, 
and  as  such,  and  on  that  ground,  receive  baptism."  Dr.  Wilson  cites  the  Episcopal 
church,  in  its  usage  of  confirmation,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  wiser  in 
this  thing  than  the  reformed  Protestant  bodies. 
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points,  than  there  is  now.  Such  children  are  too  much  re* 
garded  by  the  churches  only  as  others  are,  and  much  of  the 
association  and  power  of  the  ordinance  outsdde  of  parental 
relations  is  lost,  whence  much  is  lost  to  and  by  parents  also. 
We  wish  it  had  been  urged  in  these  volumes,  that  whenev^ 
such  children  are  publicly  received  into  communion,  on  profes- 
sion, their  early  baptism  and  its  significance  should  be  publicly 
and  personally  recognized  and  accepted,  as  having  set  forth 
beforehand  the  truths  and  facts  divinely  connected  with  it,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  originally  administered  at  the  candidate's  own 
request.  But  this  Dr.  Bushnell's  theory  of  its  primary  mean- 
ing, viz.,  a  suppositious  organic  connection  of  character,  for- 
bade. The  candidate  should  make  his  parent's,  or  parents' 
act  his  own.  If  in  his  infancy  they  kneant  to  avow,  by  the 
application  of  pure  water  to  their  innocent  babe,  receiving  from 
them  a  proclivity  to  evil,  his  absolute  need  of  regeneration,  in 
his  manhood  he  can  accept  the  rite  in  this  most  fundamental 
meaning ;  but  certainly  not  in  the  sense  of  an  organic  connection 
of  character,  nor  cpuld  he  imagine  that  his  own  adult  baptism 
could  have  this  sense,  as  a  common  element  with  infant  bap- 
tism, in  any  wise  or  degree  whatever.  And  never  could  Dr. 
Bushnell's  theory  teach  him  how  to  recognize  his  foregone  bap- 
tism, (i.  e.,  accept  as  his  own  an  organic  connection  of  charac- 
ter, or  a  presumption  of  it  I)  or  his  duty  to  do  so.  Nor  could 
it  cure  the  neglect  of  duty  to  baptized  children  by  the  members 
of  the  church.  Nor  will  the  errors  on  this  whole  subject  dis- 
appear, we  are  persuaded,  till  the  primary  meaning  of  the  rite 
is  restored  to  its  place,  nor  the  sin  of  close  communion  be 
abandoned  generally,  as  it  is  more  and  more  in  part,  till  Chris- 
tians understand  accurately  and  radically  its  doctrinal  relations. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SHORT   SERMONS. 
THE  CITIZEN   OF  THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

"Lord,   who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?      Who  shall  dwell  in  thy 
holyhill?"— P«.  xiT.  1. 

Some  have  doubted  whether  heaven  is  a  locality ;  whether  the 
vivid  descriptive  epithets  which  are  employed  in  the  Bible  with 
reference  to  it,  may  not  be  figurative,  referring  only  to  .a  moral 
state  or  character.  Heaven  is  a  locality ;  but  there  is  also  a  certain 
character  prerequisite  to  entrance  there. 

Every  civil  community  insists  upon  the  prerogative  of  determin- 
ing in  what  citizenship  shall  consist,  and  who  shall  be  citizens. 
Aristotle  defines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  participates  in  the  judicial 
and  legislative  power  in  the  state.  This  is  the  American  idea.  In 
Greece  and  Rome,  citizenship  was  usually  acquired  by  birth :  bnt 
was  also  conferred  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  services  to  the 
state. 

Citizenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem  is  acquired,  not  by  the  first  birth, 
but  by  the  second.  No  descendant  of  Adam  has  any  right  there.  It 
is  a  distinct  empire,  like  Great  Britain,  France  and  China.  In  its 
Founder  and  Ruler  vests  the  right  of  determining  who  shall  be 
citizens.  It  would  be  a  strange  assumption  for  a  man  bom  in  Ire- 
land or  Germany  to  say  he  would  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  yet  would  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  citizenship.  And 
yet  this  is  just  the  attitude  of  many  men  with  reference  to  the  New 
Jerusalem. 

The  Psalm  contains  an  epitome  of  the  qualities  belonging  to  a 
citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  A  man  is  not  required  to  pronounce 
upon  himself,  subjectively,  to  catch  the  image  of  himself  upon  his 
own  consciousness.  Here  are  simple  tests  of  conduct  which  he  may 
apply. 

I.  The  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  b^  sincere  in  his  rela- 
tions to  God  and  to  man.  "  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  work- 
eth  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart."  Heaven  is 
a  place  of  the  utmost  sincerity.  We  see  as  we  are  seen ;  and  know 
as  we  are  known.  There  is  no  dissimulation,  no  pretence.  The 
judgment  of  him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  prevails  there.  All 
disguises  are  stripped  off.  God  is  the  truth.  The  devil  is  a  liar. 
Sincerity  is  on  the  side  of  God.     Insincerity  on  the  side  of   the 
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devil.  No  man  is  fit  for  citizeuship  in  an  earthly  republic,  who  is 
not  in  full  sympathy  with  its  fundamental  principles  ;  so  no  one  can 
be  fit  for  citizenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  without  being  sincerely 
in  sympathy  with  its  fundamental  principles. 

n.  Though  sincere,  though  truthful,  the  citizen  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  is  not  uncharitable,  is  not  intolerant.  ^^  He  that  back- 
biteth  not  with  his  tongue  ;  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  tak- 
eth  up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbor." 

Some  think  sincerity  and  severity  are  synonymous.  They  pride 
themselves  upon  their  frankness,  as  though  too  great  freedom  of 
speech  was  not  a  vice,  rather  than  a  virtue.  The  bridling  of  the 
tongue  is  the  severest  test  of  Christian  character.  '^  If  any  man 
among  you  seemeth  to  be  religious  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religion  is  vain." 

The  importance  of  the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  its  connec- 
tion. Xt  is  one  of  the  few  qualities  enumerated  in  the  compendium 
of  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem :  that  he  "back- 
biteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbor,  nor  taketh 
up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbor." 

III.  The  citizen  of  Zion  prefers  religious  to  irreligious  society  and 
associations.  ^^  In  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  contemned ;  but  he 
honoreth  them  that  fear  the  Lord." 

The  line  is  not  drawn  here  between  those  respectable  and  those 
not  respectable  in  position,  dress,  culture,  wealth ;  but  between  the 
religious  and  irreligious.  If  a  man  lacks  the  fear  of  God,  no  other 
qualities  or  acquisitions  can  be  substituted.  He  may  not  be  awk- 
ward or  vulgar.  He  may  lead  the  fashionable  world.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  the  citizen  of  Zion.  He  looks  for  loyalty  to  God,  as  the 
soldier  looks  for  loyalty  to  his  country. 

IV.  The  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  faithful  to  his  covenants 
and  contracts  with  men.  ^^  He  that  swearelh  to  his  own  .hurt,  aud 
changeth  not." 

Some  men  interpret  the  power  and  opportunity  of  receding  from 
their  engagements  as  license  to  do  so.  A  promise  is  nothing,  if  not 
reduced  to  writing,  or  made  in  presence  of  witnesses.  Is  a  man  to 
be  true,  only  as  he  can  make  money  by  it?  You  have  sold  your 
house.  Before  you  have  given  the  deed,  real  estate  advances.  You^ 
decline  consummating  the  bargain.  Not  so  the  citizen  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Tiie  hurt  spoken  of  here  is  material,  not  moral.  The 
moral  law,  not  human  laws,  is  to  be  our  standard.  He  who  depre- 
cates the  love  of  the  truth,  and  its  practice  among  men,  does  worse 
than  to  counterfeit  their  currency. 
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y.  The  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem  has  a  very  tender  regard 
for  the  poor  and  neglected  among  men.  He  espouses  them  as  his 
friends.  He  adopts  them  as  fellow-citizens.  He  takes  them  as  his 
Master's  representatives.  ^'  He  that  putteth  not  out  his  money  to 
usury :  nor  taketh  reward  against  the  innocent." 

The  Levitical  law  against  oppressing  the  poor,  is  not  a  law 
against  taking  interest.  The  poor  were  to  be  helped  and  encour- 
aged. The  innocent  are  constantly  before  the  public  for  judgment. 
They  are  constantly  urging  upon  men  some  claim  for  redress  of 
grievances,  for  restoration  to  privilege  and  immunities.  No  good 
time  coming  till  Christ  comes,  when  this  will  not  be  the  case. 
Right  and  wrong  are  in  deadly  conflict.  In  this  country  are  four 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children,  whose  status  civil,  social  and 
religious,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  citizens  of  the  nation.  They 
are  innocent  of  all  crime  against  the  republic.  They  were  faithful 
among  the  faithless.  They  have  purchased  the  civic  crown.  They 
have  helped  to  save  the  life  of  the  state.  If  we  are  citizens  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  we  shall  look  after  their  interests.  We  shall  not 
accept  political  tranquility,  place,  anything,  as  a  reward  against 
them. 

These  are  the  qualities  requisite  for  entrance  upon  the  joys  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  sanctified  character,  a  sanctified  spirit, 
a  sanctified  tongue,  sanctified  taste,  a  sanctified  life,  all  sanctified  by 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  that  gives  man  a  passport  to  heaven. 
Have  we  these  qualities.  If  so,  we  shall  never  be  moved.  Though 
heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  His  word  shall  not  pass  away. 


CHRIST  AS   A  PREACHER. 
**  A  greater  than  Jonas  is  here." — Maik.  xii.  40. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  greater  than  Jonas,  and  greater  than 
all  others,  as  a  preacheb. 

Preaching  was  a  great  work  with  him,  as  many  texts  show. 
''And  he  said  unto  them,  let  us  go  into  the  next  town,  that  I  may 
preach  there  also  ;  for  therefore  came  I  forth.*'  •'  And  he  preached 
in  their  synagogues  throughout  all  Galilee."  •*  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor." 

He  was  greatest  of  all  preachers  in  real  eloquence.  This  was 
predicted  of  Jesus  by  Isaiah  xi.  1,  2,  3,  4.  And  the  Psalmist  re- 
fers to  him  when  he  says,  ^^Orace  is  poured  into  thy  lips."     He 
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was  earnest,  natural,  clear  and  complete  in  his  views,  and  master 
of  language.  He  recognized  the  dependence  of  thought  upon  lan- 
guage, and  was  exact  in  statement-,  and  could  draw  at  will  upon  all 
imagery,  and  paint  to  the  life.  Witness  his  summary  of  tlie 
Decalogue,  his  talk  with  Nicodemus,  and  many  of  his  parables. 
Neither  Peter  the  Hermit  nor  Whitfield  drew  such  %ast  and  admir- 
ing crowds  to  hear  them  as  he  drew,  even  into  deserts.  How  often 
his  crafty  enemies  secretly  counseled  to  take  him,  and  no  man  dared 
to  lay  hands  on  him  lest  the  people  should  rise  up  in  his  defense. 

Our  Saviour  was  the  greatest  of  all  preachers  in  the  presentation 
and  enforcement  of  doctrine.  Even  Paul  did  not  set  forth  depravity 
so  positively  and  forcibly  as  did  Christ.  '^  The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  losC*  '^  The  whole  have  no 
need  of  the  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.''  ''A  good  tree  can 
not  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit."  In  the  parable  of  the  laborers,  he  brought  out  Divine  Sov- 
ereignty with  such  force  as  to  silence  cavilers ;  and  again,  at  Naz- 
areth, referring  to  the  many  widows,  and  the  many  lepers  in 
Israel,  in  the  days  of  Elias,  that  were  utterly  passed  by,  he  so  pun- 
gently  preached  this  humbling  doctrine  that  all  that  were  in  the  syn- 
agogue were  filled  with  wrath.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  he  presented  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  with  such 
vivid  reality  as  no  other  preacher  ever  did.  The  freeness  and  ful- 
ness of  divine  grace  stands  out  to  all  the  world  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  And  so  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  sys- 
tem. 

He  could  expose  and  rebuke  with  terrific  power.  No  prophets 
ever  unearthed  and  deriounced  wickedness  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  invective  of  Demosthenes  is  nothing  in 
comparison  for  severity. 

'No  minister  could  comfort  the  sorrowing  as  he  did  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  others,  nor  minister  hope  to  the  trembling  penitent,  as 
he  did  to  Mary  Magdalen.  He  never  broke  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
uenched  the  smoking  flax. 
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ARTICLE    X. 
LITERARY     NOTICES. 

1.— J%e  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  inductively  investigated.     By  James 
McCoSH,  LL.D.     New  York :   Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,     pp. 

448. 

This  is  an  effort  to  state  the  claims,  define  the  limits,  and  rescue 
intuitions  or  native  convictions  from  the  modern  school  of  sensa- 
tional and  "  experential "  philosophers.  Not  that  the  claim  for  the 
validity  of  the  intuitions  is  a  new  one.  On  the  contrary,  an  im* 
portant  place  has  been  assigned  to  intuitions  by  every  writer  of 
note,  from  Plato  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but  the  tests  and  grounds 
of  evidence  have  not  been  so  strictly  defined  till  now. 

The  position  here  taken  is  that  the  mind  begins  its  acts  of  intelli- 
gence with  knowledge,    (p.  100.) 

.This  was  the  ancient  doctrine  to  which  a  return  is  now  proposed. 

Since  the  days  of  Hume  it  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  many 
that  perceptions  of  the  mind  were  only  impressions,  and  that  ideas 
were  only  faint  images  of  such  impressions.  It  has  always  been 
difficult  to  show  the  steps  by  which  we  get  from  impressions  to  ideas 
of  externalities.  If  the  mind  in  its  earliest  operations  can  not  per- 
ceive, at  what  precise  period  of  its  existence,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
it  begin  to  perceive?  Not  that  the  mind  in  its  earliest  operations 
possesses  abstract  knowledge,  but  it  is  claimed,  that  it  has  percep- 
tions, just  as  truly  as  years  afterward.  From  such  perceptions  of 
the  concrete  comes  the  abstract. 

The  author  holds  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  at  least  two 
cognitive  powers,  semi-perception  and  self-consciousness.  This 
consciousness  of  externality  is  fundamental,  and  hence  trustworthy. 
If  not  trustworthy,  when  does  it  become  so  ? 

The  doctrine  is  expected  to  find  opponents.  There  will  be  found 
men  who  affirm  the  imreliability  of  the  senses,  and  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  matter.  Such  speculative  minds  content  themselves  with 
unsettling  rather  than  establishing  views.  But  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  men  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  metaphysical 
bewilderment,  and  will  forever  return  to  their  native  convictions  as 
proof  of  the  existence  of  matter,  the  general  reliability  of  the 
senses,  and  the  duty  of  divine  worship. 

Native  convictions  or  intuitions  are  defined  by  McCosh  as  "  per- 
ceptions formed  by  looking  in  upon  objects."  He  shows  that  there 
are  intuitions  regulating  our  cognitions,  beliefs  and  judgments, 
who' her  intellectual  or  moral. 
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An  inquiring  mind  will  naturally  ask :  Though  we  in  general  re- 
sort to  native  convictions  for  proof  of  many  phenomena,  can  we 
place  implicit  confidence  in  those  convictions  ?  Are  not  our  intui- 
tions sometimes  in  error,  and  if  so,  what  degree  of  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  them  ?  What  are  the  eyidences  of  reliability  ?  ^^  May  we, 
when  hard  pressed,  resort  to  native  convictions  &s  self-evident,  and 
declare  them  beyond  the  reach  of  refutation  ?**  The  author  answers 
such  inquiries  by  giving  some  tests  of  intuitive  knowledge.  First, 
the  primary  mark  of  the  truth  of  such  convictions  is  self-evidence. 
A  second  mark  may  be  necessity,  and  a  third  universality  of  con- 
viction. These  are  not  necessarily  distinct  and  equal.  A  convic- 
tion which  is  universal  would  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  therefore 
self-evident.  If  argued  that  the  truth  of  such  tests  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  demonstration,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  reasoning  is  as 
conclusive  as  most  metaphysical  reasoning,  and  much  more  satis- 
&ctory,  and  that  if  the  same  principle  can  be  used  in  later  years  in 
derived  operations,  why  not  in  earlier  years  in  primary  mental 
operations  ? 

Passing  from  primitive  cognitions,  he  considers  the  relation 
between  our  intuitions  and  primitive  beliefs.  He  connects  belief 
intimately  with  cognitions,  holding  that  all  belief  is  dependent  on 
and  subsequent  to,  knowledge ;  that  the  mind  starts  with  cognitions, 
but  that  the  representative  power  involves  beliefs ;  that  beliefs  gain 
upon  cognitionS)  so  that  a  body  of  primitive  beliefs  soon  goes  far 
beyond  our  knowledge ;  that  the  superstructure  of  belief  may  be 
grand  and  imposing,  but  the  foundation  must  always  be  knowledge. 

Of  the  objective  existence  of  space  and  time,  it  is  held  the  mind 
has  clear,  native  convictions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  McCosh 
argues  for  the  validity  of  our  intuitions,  in  this  respect,  in  a  nega- 
tive manner,  as  if  to  avoid  rather  than  establish  results.  He  holds 
that  if  we  deny  the  objective  existence  of  space  and  time,  we  may 
as  easily  deny  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  and  events  in  time, 
which  would  be  repugnant  to  common  sense.  So  he  falls  back  upon 
our  intuitions  to  relieve  us  from  this  dilemma. 

Primitive  judgments  follow  naturally  after  primitive  beliefs.  An 
important  place  is  given  to  intuitions  in  morals  and  theology.  It  is 
held  that  intuitions  require  man  to  be  a  moral  and  religious  being, 
and  point  him  to  the  one  being,  the  source  of  all  power  and  good- 
ness. 

This  book  is  something  of  a  novelty  in  one  direction.  It  is  full 
of  readable  metaphysics.  The  style,  somewhat  diffuse,  will  per- 
haps render  it  popular,  while  supplementary  chapters  and  sections 
give  critical  notes  of  the  history  of  the  several  points  discussed. 

VOL.  VI. — ^NO.  XXXIV.  41 
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2. — Felix  Holt^  The  Radical.    By  George  Eliott.     New  Yoii^: 

Harpers.     1866. 

The- whole  impression  of  this  story  is  that  of  power  and  incom- 
pleteness. The  first  makes  itself  felt  throughout,  in  the  description 
of  scenery,  the  delineation  of  character,  the  action  of  the  plot,  the 
grouping  and  working  of  the  incidents  and  forces  of  the  drama. 
The  latter  confronts  you  at  the  close,  where  you  feel  that  the  vigor- 
ous author  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  more  than  one  of  her  people, 
and  has  lefl  us  quite  too  much  in  uncertainty  concerning  the  fruits 
of  the  seed  which  she  has  been  sowing,  with  much  zeal,  along  her 
pages.  She  has,  with  not  a  little  painfulness,  got  up  an  agent  to 
accomplish  a  large  amount  of  social  good.  One  would  like  to  see 
more  plainly  whether  the  results  are  equal  to  the  great  expectations. 
Felix  is  a  giant.  Was  he  strong  enough  to  carry  off  the  gates  of 
Gaza? 

That  is  to  say :  this  book  is  a  dissertation,  under  the  form  of  a 
novel,  on  human  and  social  renovation.  It  looks  toward  the  mil- 
lennium. It  would  set  forth  the  powers  which  shall  bring  in  that 
year  of  political  and  moral  jubilee.  Felix  Holt  is  the  good  man 
coming,  who,  being  adequately  multiplied,  shall  work  out  the  prob- 
lem which  thousands  of  weary  watchers  would  be  glad  to  see  finally 
and  fully  solved.  Much  of  energy  and  goodness,  however,  as  there 
is  in  him,  we  confess  that  we  do  not  see  in  him  or  his  theory  of  life, 
a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  social  regeneration  of  which  he  is  made  a 
kind  of  John  the  Baptist.  This  book  would  rank,  as  a  work  of 
genius,  far  higher  than  ^^  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  But  we  are 
free  to  say  that,  as  a  type  of  the  self-denying  philanthropist,  John 
Halifax  suits  us  much  better  than  Felix  Holt. 

As  a  working  power  in  society,  there  is  not  enough  of  essential 
Christianity  in  this  gospel  for  the  times.  Yet,  in  the  portraiture  of 
the  dissenting  clergyman,  who  so  strongly  and  justly  enlists  our 
sympathies,  the  author  shows  that  she  can  both  understand  and  love 
the  thoroughly  Christian  spirit  and  life.  Her  present  volumes  are 
rich  in  truth  and  beauty,  and  are  worthy  of  her  fame  as  the  author 
of  Adam  Bede  and  Silas  Marner.  At  times  she  touches  deep 
soundings  in  human  experience.  Many  passages  have  held  our 
attention  as  evidencing  her  thoughtful  study  of  life.  This  is  one  of 
them: 

**  There  is  much  pain  that  is  quite  noiseless ;  and  vibrations  that  make 
human  agonies  are  often  a  mere  whisper  in  the  roar  of  hurrying  existence. 
There  are  glances  of  hatred  that  stab  and  raise  no  cry  of  murder ;  rob- 
beries that  leave  man  or  woman  forever  beggared  of  peace  and  joy,  yet 
kept  secret  by  the  sufferer,  committed  to  no  sound  except  that  of  low 
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moans  in  tbe  night,  seen  in  noirriting  except  that  made  on  the  face  by  the 
slow  months  of  suppressed  anguish  and  early  mornftig  tears.  Many  an 
inherited  sorrow  that  has  marred  a  life,  has  been  breathed  into  no  human 
ear." 

George  Elicit,  now  Mrs.  Lewes,  has  won  for  herself  the  first 
place  among  living  female  novelists.  We  think  she  deserves  it. 
But  this  is  only  to  express  a  regret,  amidst  all  our  admiration  of  her 
genius,  that  thej^rs^  rank  in  that  company  should  not  be  very  much 
higher  than  present  necessity  compels  it  to  be. 

8.  —  -4  Brief  Biographical  Dictionary,  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Holb,  B.  A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  William  A.  Wheeler, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  Editor  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,  and  Author 
of  "  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,"  etc.  New 
York :  Published  by  Hurd  and  Houghton.     1866. 

We  have  already  referred  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  Dictionary  of  the 
Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  This  is 
a  book  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  that.  It  supplies  a  want 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  every  scholar  has  felt  a  thousand  times 
without  having  ever  thought,  perhaps,  in  what  way  the  want  might 
be  supplied. 

The  work  is  properly  what  the  American  Editor  calls  it  in  his 
introductory  note,  a  biographical  index,  giving,  usually  in  a  single 
line,  name,  description,  and  date  of  birth  and  death,  thus :  Webster, 
Daniel,  American  Statesman  and  Jurist  ....  1788.  •  .  .  1852. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  four  lines,  and  George  Washington  six, 
containing  reference  to  the  published  bit)graphies  of  those  men, 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  done  a  good  deal  more  than  to  edit  the  English 
work,  as  his  title  page  indicates.  Finding  the  list  of  American 
names  very  meagre,  he  bias  extended  it  largely,  and  has  also  added 
many  European  names  which  Mr.  Hole  omitted.  He  has  likewise 
corrected  the  orthography  of  names  in  not  a  few  instances,  and  sup- 
plied the  proper  accents  in  French,  German,  and  other  Continental 
names,  besides  other  changes  of  minor  importance,  but  yet,  as  we 
think,  real  improvements.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  announcement 
in  Mr.  Wheeler's  introductory  note,  that  "  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
follow  this  work  with  a  companion  volume,  on  the  same  general 
plan,  devoted  to  distinguished  living  characters." 

4.  —  A  Memorial  oftheLifey  Character  and  Death  of  Rev,  Ben- 
jamin F.  Hosford,     Cambridge,  Riverside  Press.     1866. 

A  HOST  companionable  volume,  full  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  lamented  subject  of  it.     The  prepcuration  of  it  was  a  debt  due  to 
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one  of  nature's  best  gills,  to  a  rare  mental  culture,  and  to  a  deep,  ten- 
der, genial  pietj.  Social  life,  letters  and  the  pastorate  lost  much,  does 
not  often  lose  more,  when  Mr.  Hosford  was  '*'  delivered  out  of  life," 
August  10,  1864.'  The  leading  excellence  of  the  Memorial  lies  in 
being  made  up  mostly  of  his  own  writings.  In  this  policy  the  biog- 
rapher has  shown  good  judgment,  while  his  selections  are  much  in 
tiie  taste  and  spirit  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Hosford  was  a  varied,  racj, 
and  able  writer,  as  our  own  pages  would  testify,  could  they  reveal, 
and  his  pen  has  yet  a  power,  while  the  hitnd  that  moved  it  so  grace- 
fully and  energetically  is  still.  As  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  and  a 
pastor,  Pauline  in  his  views  and  labors,  many  ministers,  and  his 
own  people,  and  a  wide  circle  of  occasional  hearers,  mourn  deeply  his 
departure,  and  will  delight  in  this  faithful  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
his  memory.     We  also  say :  Manihua  date  lilia  plenis* 

5.  —  Life  and  Death  Eternal :  A  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  An- 
nihilation.  By  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary.  Published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society,  28  Comhill,  Boston. 

This  book  is  not  merely  an  argument  against  the  theory  of  anni- 
hilation. It  presents  the  whole  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  according  to  the  Bible  representations.  It  is  learned,  vig- 
orous and  quite  exhaustive.  If  we  should  venture  any  criticism,  it 
would  be  that  the  treatise  is  too  long  to  be  thoroughly  read  and 
mastered  by  the  common  reader.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
tendencies  and  affinities  of  the  system  of  annihilation.  These  are 
stated  to  be  :  Ratioualism :  a  Disposition  to  disparage  and  override 
God's  word :  Sympathy  with  the  Universalist  and  infidel,  and  con- 
versions to  them :  Materialism :  the  Denial  of  the  Spirit's  existence, 
and  Gross  Sensualism. 

6. — Charles  Lamb.  A  Memoir.  By  Babrt  Cornwall.  Bos- 
ton:  Boberts  Brothers.     16mo.  pp.304.     1866. 

In  his  seventy  seventh  year,  the  author  of  this  memoir  of 
Charles  Lamb  writes :  ^  ^Assuredly,  I  knew  him  -more  intimately 
than  any  other  existing  person,  during  the  last  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  his  life."  This  fact,  together  with  the  fact  of 
knowing  we  are  reading  a  book  by  Barry  Cornwall,  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  interest  us  in  another  book  about  Lamb.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  Lamb,  we  suspect  that 
the  world  still  looks  upon  him  as  a  punster,  who  did  little  else  than 
joke.  His  years  — ^thirty  three —  of  uncongenial  work  at  the  South 
Sea  House  and  India  House ;  his  care  of  an  imbecile  father,  who, 
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though  dependent,  exacted  the  utmost  deference ;  his  terrible  grief  at 
seeing  his  mother  murdered  by  his  sister,  in  a  moment  of  insanity ; 
his  loving  care  for  that  sister  after  her  recovery  from  that,  as  well 
as  subsequent  iftts  of  insanity ;  his  desolation  after  leaving  his  for- 
mer place  of  employment,  bearing  the  dreadful  burden  of  nothine 
to  do,  these  seem  to  us  to  be  lost  sight  of,  by  the  mass  of  those 
who  retail  his  fine  repartees  and  enjoy  his  delightful  prose.  The 
book  is  a  charming  one,  giving  the  inner,  every  day  life  of  this  rare 
man. 

7.— TOe  Shepherd  and  Ms  Flock.  By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.  D., 
author  of  "Morning  and  Night  Watches,"  etc.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     16mo.  pp.  275. 

Christ  is  the  "Shepherd,"  the  world  the  "Flock."  In  the  succes- 
sive divisions,  the  "  Flock  is  found,  and  returns  to  the  Fold ;  the 
Shepherd  gives  his  life  for  the  sheep"  ;  and  the  reader  is  taken  along 
to  "the  paths  of  righteousness  in  which  the  flock  are  fed**  and  soon 
to  the  final  gathering  and  eternal  folding  of  the  Flock.  A  book  full 
of  Christian  consolation  and  incentives  to  Christian  love. 

S.—The  Old  Picture  Bible.  By  the  author  of  "  Doing  and  Suf- 
fering,"  etc.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.  12mo. 
pp.  312. 

An  interesting  book  for  children.  The  family  Bible  is  brought  out, 
on  a  cold  Christmas   day,  and  what  with  the  pictures  and  the  in- 
.struction  of  a  Christian   mother,  the  children  are   interested  and 
profited. 

9. — Doctor  Johns;  being  a  Narrative  of  Certain  Events  in  the 
Life  of  an  Orthodox  MiniUer  of  Connecticut.  By  the  author  of 
"My  Farm  of  Edgewood."  In  two  volumes*  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  654  Broadway.     1866. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories,  which  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  been 
publishing,  to  undermine  the  system  of  faith  received  from  the 
fathers.  It  follows  in  the  wake  of  "The  Minister's  Wooiog,"  and 
Elsie  Venner ;  and  seeks  to  accomplish  the  same  end  Ridicule 
and  travesty  may  shake  the  faith  of  the  superficial  and  ilUgrouuded, 
but  not  that  of  the  intelligent  believer.  Is  Ik  Marvel  a  minister*s 
son  ?    He  writes  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  renegade. 

10. — Poems.    By  Elizabeth  Akers  (Florence  Percy).    Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Fields.     1866. 

A  NEW  American  poet !  This  volume  is  carefully  written,  has 
fine  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  and  some  beautiful  pieces  sug- 
gested by  the  war.     We  have  noted  many  similes,  that  are  both 
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striking  and  original.     We  hope   the   author  will  find   that  her 
"Ship"  has  now  come  in. 

11. —  Temperance  BeooUections,  Labors^  Defeats^  Triufnfk&,  An 
Autobiography.  Bj  John  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Secretly  of  the  First 
Three  National  Conirentions,  and  Thirtj  Years  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  American  Temperance  Union.  Quo- 
rum Pars  Fui,  *' We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seen."  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &Co.,  650 Broadway. 
1866. 

A  BOOK  full  of  interesting  statements  of  the  progress  of  the  Tem- 
perance cause  from  the  commencement  down  to  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication. If  it  is  sometimes  gossipy  and  egotistical,  it  is  none  the 
less  readable.  Henceforth,  it  will  be  regarded  authority  as  to 
facts  and  statistics  in  reference  to  the  great  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion, in  which  Dr.  Marsh  has  played  so  prominent  a  part* 

12.— The  Wydiffites^  or  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By 
Mrs.  Colonel  Mackay. 

This  is  a  historical  narrative  of  much  interest,  showing  the  power 
of  Gospel  truth  to  comfort  and  support  its  possessor  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  suffering. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  troublous  times,  when  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
were  wasting  and  desolating  England,  and  the  spirit  of  religious  in-  . 
tolerance  and  persecution  was  at  its  height.  It  cost  something  in 
those  days  to  follow  Christ ;  if  a  man  read  the  Scriptures,  he  did  it 
at  the  peril  of  his  life.  If  the  "  Wycliffites,"  *'  Lollards,"  or  "  Gos- 
pellers,"  as  they  were  called,  met  for  prayer  and  exhortation,  it  was 
in  some  secret  place,  at  dead  of  night,  and  expecting,  if  discovered, 
to  be  escorted  thence  to  the  dungeon  or  the  stake.  The  story  is 
well  told,  and  its  aim  is  to  do  good,  as  well  as  to  give  a.  truthful 
picture  of  the  times. 

«*i^  Books  awaiting  for  Notice  in  our  Next  Number,  being 
crowded  out  of  this : 

Lea's  Superstition  and  Foroe^  Henry  C.  Lea ;  Ward's  Life  and  Let'- 
ters  ofPercival^  Ticknor  &  Fields ;  Treasures  from  Milton*s  Prosey 
Ticknor  &  Fields ;  Franl^s  Search  for  Sea  SheOs^  Boston  Tract 
Society ;  The  Church  and  Her  Services^  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. ;  Mc- 
Cosh's  Defence  of  Fundamental  TnOhs^  Carter  &  Brothers; 
Clarke's  Truths  and  Errors  of  Orthodoxy^  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation ;  Recollections  of  Mary  Lyon^  Boston  Tract  Society. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
THE  BOUND    TABLE. 

Our  Next  .Volume.  New  England  Theology  has  never  been  of 
a  single  exclusive  tjpe.  In  its  discussions  it  has  oscillated  between 
the  two  extremes  of  thought.  It  has  fairly  represented  the  different 
tendencies  of  different  minds,  the  different  experience  of  different 
hearts.  Probably,  there  is  no  single  Congregational  church  within 
our  limits  that  does  not  include  representatives  of  both  schools  of 
theology.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  No  one  man,  no  one  style  of 
man,  no  one  style  of  thinking,  no  one  style  of  experience  is  sufficient 
for  the  rounding  out  of  the  whole  truth.  No  one  man  is  princely 
enough  in  mind,  is  sanctified  and  illuminated  enough  in  spirit,  to 
claim  that  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  is 
with  himself.  Such  empire  of  thought  it  is  not  safe  for  any  man  to 
possess.      If  given  to  him  he  would  abuse  it. 

Discernfhg,  as  we  thought  we  did,  a  tendency  in  some  New  Eng- 
land Theologians  of  the  present  day  to  depart  widely  from  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  to  wrest  the  language  and 
the  views  of  the  fathers  from  their  legitimate  direction,  and  to  as- 
sume to  interpret  them  with  authority,  six  years  ago  the  Boston 
Beview  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  a  reactionary  movement  in  the  theological  world.  It 
was  started  without  funds,  and  for.  several  years,  conducted  not 
only  without  remunerative  returns,  but  at  a  dead  loss  to  its  proprie- 
tors. It  has  made  its  way  to  a  respectable  position  in  the  literary 
and  theological  world,  and  a  constantly  improving  financial  basis. 
It  has  secured  patrons  and  contributors  from  among  some  of 
the  most  substantial  thinkers  among  the  older  ministers  and 
laymen  in  New  England,  and  other  portions  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  some  of  the  most  energetic  and  promising  of 
those  just  coming  upon  the  stage  of  action  and  influence,  and  has 
been  permitted  to  see  that  reactionary  and  conservative  movement 
well  established  and  going  forward.  Its  principles  and  policy  are 
now  well  understood.  It  will  still  hold  to  them.  Its  conductors 
still  invite  the  co-operation  of  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
tried  friends  in  the  past.  They  invite  independent  thinkers  to  make 
it  the  channel  of  communicating  to  the  world  their  best  thoughts  on 
all  literary,  religious,  and  theological  subjects  ;  to  suggest  to  its  con- 
ductors errprs  that  are  making  silent  and  insidious  progress  around 
hem,  that  the  antidote  may  be  provided ;  to  assist  in  giving  it  a 
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wider  circulation  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  it  all  that  the  Christian  por- 
tion of  our  denomination  would  have  it  become. 

We  mean  to  add  to  the  ability,  variety,  life  and  scope  of  its  col- 
umns, during  the  year  to  come ;  to  seek  more  firmly  to  seat  the 
Review  in  the  affections  of  its  readers ;  to  stimulate  their  minds  to 
thought,  to  elevate  their  piety,  and  to  make  them  more  practical,  as 
well  as  more  intelligent  Christian  men  and  women.  On  the  princi- 
ples of  Congregationalism,  on  the  best  methods  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  truth,  and  of  reaching  the  masses  non-attendant  upon 
public  worship,  and  making  more  efficient  those  departments  of 
Christian  labor  already  occupied  and  worked,  we  mean  that  the  i?e- 
view  shall  take  a  leading  position.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  call  the 
attention,  not  merely  of  young  ministers,  but  also  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  our  church  to  our  work,  feeling  confident  that  if  God 
bless  our  labors,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed,  and  shall  not  disap* 
point  our  readers.  It  may  not  be  unappropriate  to  announce  that 
we  have  in  contemplation  arrangements,  which  will  be  made  public 
in  due  time,  for  enlarging  and  giving  new  efficiency  to  the  editorial 
corps. 

Extracts  from  Bdckthorne*s  Note  Book.    Chap.    i>oclxec. 

CoKCORDiA,  Oct.  16,  1845.  There  was  a  heavy  frost  last  night, 
and  my  summer  squashes  have  stopped  growing. 

Oct.  19.     Walked  in  the  woods  to-day,  and  saw  a  squirrel. 

Nov.  3.     John  Smith  and  Sally  Brown  came  to  see  me  to-day. 

Dec.  20.  Have  much  neglected  my  Note  Book  of  late.  I  must 
be  more  faithful  in  recording  all  important  items. 

Jan.  1,  1846.  This  is  a  prominent  day  in  the  year,  for  it  is  the 
first  one.     The  old  year  closed  yesterday.     TempvA  fugU, 

Jan.  18.  The  trees  are  nearly  all  bare,  except  the  beautiful  ever- 
greens, and  the  loose  leaves  are  covered  up  by  the  snow. 

Feb.  13.  Rode  in  a  sleigh  to-day  with  Mr.  Brown,  the  brother 
of  Sally,  mentioned  under  date  of  Nov.  3,  in  my  Note  Book.  We 
saw  two  snow-birds.  They  were  picking  up  grass  seed,  the  dear 
things ! 

April  1.  The  Brahmins  from  Boston  dined  with  us  to  day.  We 
had  for  dinner  stuffed  gosling,  veal,  and  small  potatoes  from  my 
own  garden.  Afler  dinner  I  read  to  them  extracts  from  my  Note 
Book,  for  the  Brahmins  are  a  literary  family,  and  they  said  it  was 
a  feast.  They  wish  me  to  publish  when  I  have  written  the  first 
thousand  chapters.  I  delight  to  study  nature,  and  hear  the  innocent 
crickets,  and  record  my  observations. 
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Ada  Clare :  Only  a  Woman's  Heart,  no^ 

Uced,  463. 
Adams,  N. :    Cross  in  the  cell,  noticed, 

471. 
.^Esthetic  Relimon^Bx^cXe  on,65 ;  decades 

doctrims,  ^. 
AfUr  the  War,  article  on,  75. 
Agassis,  L. :  Structure  of  Animal  life,  no- 

Uced.  289. 
Aims  of  the  Preacher,  531. 
Akers,  Miss :  Poems  noticed,  617. 
AmuaemmUt  artiole  on,  400. 
Animal  Life,  Structure  of,  by  L.  Agassic, 

noticed,  289. 
Annihilation  Refuted,  by  8.  a  Bartlett, 

noticed,  616. 
ApoUinarius,  Views  of,  575. 
Archaologtf  of  the  Trial  and  CrueiJUnon 

of  Chrttt,  article  on,  407. 
An  and  Reverence,  824. 
Art  of  not  Growing  Old,  article  on,  355. 
Arlyn.  Lucy,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  no- 
ticed, 30L 
Atonemtnt^  the,  a  ihrre-fold  toHtfadumf 

article  on,  I ;  Bushnell's  view  of,  213 ; 

Hedge  denies,  56 ;  Robertson's  view  of, 


B. 


Bad  Lands  up  the  Missouri,  202* 

Ballot,  Mill's  views  of,  584. 

Baptism,  Infant,  590 ;  Symbolises  a  doe- 
trine,  not  an  experience,  689. 

Barcklay  Rpbert,  30. 

Barrows,  Rev.  IViUiam,  articles  by,  75, 
213, 437,  496. 

Barrou>»,  WiUard,  article  by,  188. 

Barstoto,J>r.  Z.  S.,  article  by,  426. 

Bartlett,  S.  C. :  Life  and  Death  Eternal, 
noticed,  616. 

Bath  Kol,  506. 

Battle  Echoes,  by  O.  B.  Ide,  noticed,  450. 

Beauty  in  Religion,  87. 

Beecher,  Charles,  his  views  of  Hell,  247t 

Biblical  Study,  mrides  of,  883. 

Biographical  Dictionary,  by  C.  Hole,  no- 
ticed, 615. 

Biake,  Rev,  H.  B,.  article  by,  550. 

Booth,  Mary  L. :  Translation  of  Martin's 
Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy,  no- 
ticed, 283. 

Boston  Review,  changed  to  a  Quarterly, 
471. 

Boston  Rcvietv,  Sixth  Volume  of,  168. 

Botta,  v.:  Dante,  noticed,  138. 


Brace,  C.  L. :  Sermons  to  News  Boys,  no- 
ticed, 460. 

Brainerd,  John,  Life  of,  by  T.  Brainerd, 
noticed,  146. 

Brewster,  Anne  H.  M. :  St.  Martin's  Sum- 
mer, noticed,  308. 

Broolce,  S.  A. :  Life  and  Letters  of  F.  W. 
Robertson,  article  reviewing,  325. 

Browning,  Robt.,  in  Companion  Poets, 
152. 

Bryant,  W.  C,  in  Companion  Poeta,  152. 

Buck,  £. :  Massachusetts  Ecclesiastical 
Law,  noticed,  296. 

Buckthome's  Note  Book,  Extracts  from, 
620. 

Bwrrage,  Hemy  IF.,  srtidee  by,  11,  407. 

BuihnelL  H. :  Vicarious  Sacr(fi€ef  article 
reviewing,  213. 

BushneU,  H.;  Chrietian  Nurture  and 
SulfftcU  fu^'acent,  article  reviewing, 
590. 

BushnelTa  Theology,  article  on,  213. 

C. 

Cabul,  British  retreat  from,  272. 

Cahart,  /.  W. :    Poets  and  Poetry  of  the 

Hebrews,  noticed,  304. 
Calvinism,    not   found    by  Whately    in 

Paul,  noticed,  135. 
Cainp,  H.  W.,  Life  of,  by  H.  C.  Trumbull, 

OatnpbeU,  Dr,  5.  if.,arUcle  by,  85. 

Causation  discussed,  114. 

Centenary  of  American  Methodism,  by 

A.  Stevens,  noticed,  292. 
Chance,  games  of,  496. 
Children  m  Heaven,  noticed,  291, 
Chinese,  Social  Life  of,  by  J.  Doolittle, 

noticed,  297. 
Christ  as  a  Preacher,  Short  Sermon,  610. 
Christ's  death  not  necessary  to  the  atone- 
ment, (Bushnell's  view)  235. 
Chrietkm  Memorials  of  the  War,  article 

reviewing,  11. 
Christian  Nurture  and  Infant  Baptism, 

article  on,  590. 
Christian  Nurture  and  Sukfects  at^faeeni 

by  H,  BushneU^  article  reviewins,  590. 
Christian's  Daily  l*rea»ury,by  £.  Temple, 

noticed|  469. 
Christianity  and  Statesmanship,  by  Wm. 

Hague,  noticed,  SilO. 
Churches,  costly,  560 ;  free,  564. 
Citizen  of  New  Jerusalem,  Short  Sermon 

on,  608. 
Citirienship  in  Zion,  short  sermon,  608. 
Clark,  Rev.  S,  D.,  article  by,  581. 
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Commentary  of  J.  P.  Lan^e,  noticed,  453.  Ecdesiastes,    CommenUry     ob,    fiy   B. 

Commentary  on  £ccle8ia8te8,by  L.  Yuung,  Young,  noticed,  302. 

noticed,  302.  Ecclesiastical  Law  in  Mass.,  by  E.  Buck, 

Commentary  on  Genesis,  by  J.  O.  Mur-  noticed. 

phy,  noticed,  293.  Ecclesiastical  Reciprocity,  318. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  by  D.  D.  Edmonds,  S.  E.  E. :  Nurse  and  Spy,  ar- 

Whedon,  noticed,  457.  tide  reviewing,  11. 

Companion  Poets  for  the  People;  Brown-  Elocution,  Cultiration  of  the  Voice  in, 

ing,  Holmes  and  Bryant,  noticed,  152.  by  W.  Russell,  noticed,  307, 

Cotnte's  Positive  Philoaopktff  Wutminater  Emmonsism,  440. 

Review  oHi  article  reriewing,  104.  Sn|;land  irom  1816  to  1854,  by  Kiss  Mrr- 

Connection,  organic,  between  parent  and  tmeau,  noticed,  300,  464. 

child,  592.  England,  History  of,  by  J.  A.  Froude» 


Conversion,  Drue  Theory  of,  article  on,  noticed,  142, 461 
437. 

Corunni,  battle  of,  259.  F. 

Craik,  J. :  Divine  Life  and  New  Birth,  no- 
ticed, 280.  Fall,  Adam's,  Bushnell's  Tiew  of,  225. 

Criticism,  Progressive,  473.  Familiar  Subjects,  Plain  Talks  on,  by  J. 

Crooked  Sticks,  322.  O.  Holland,  noticed,  148. 

Cross  in  the  Cell,  by  K.  Adams,  notioed  Favorite  ChUd,  Short  Sermon  on,  448. 

471.  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  by  G.  Eliott,  no- 

Crucifixion  of  Chrigt^  Archmology  of  ar-  tieed.  614. 

tide  on,  4(J7.  Felix,  Short  Sermon  on,  278. 

Curtis,  C. :  Mysterr  of  Iniquity  Unveiled,  Fiction,  Noted  Names  of:  Dictionary  by 

Popery  Unfolded  and  Refuted,  noticed,  W.  A.  Wheeler,  noticed,  147. 

467.  Fisher,  O.  P.:  Life  of  B. Silliman, no- 

Currier,  Rev,  A,  J?.,  article  by,  355.  ticed,  456. 

(}%Uler,  Rev,  E.,  article  by,  325.  Fisher ^  G.  P.:  Suptmaiural  Origin  of 

CkrtsHaniiy,  article  reviewing,  165. 

D.  F'-issils  of  the  Mauvaises  Terrcs,  202. 
Fox,  Q»rffe,Prineipk9andIf^uenee  of. 

Daily  Treasury,  Christian's,  by  B.Tem-  artieUon,  19;  originates  qasLkerism,  23; 

pie,  noticed,  469.  persecution  of,  37. 

Dante  and   Divina  Commedia,  Bottas',  Fox,  H.  I.:   Sabbath   Ptalter,  noticed, 

noticed,  138.  •      156. 

Decline  of  the  French  Monarchy,  by  H.  Frttud  in  Authorship,  article  on,  11. 

Martin,  noticed,  283.  French  Monarohv,   Decline   of,    by   H. 

DemoniiMct  of  the  New  Teetament,  artide  Martin,  notioea,  283. 

on,  426.  Frothingham,    U. :    Life    and   Times  of 

Depravity,  Bushnell's,  view  of,  223.  Joseph  Warren,  noticed,  149. 

Devil,  Bushnell's,  view  of,  247.  Froude,  J.  A. :   History  of  England,  no- 

Dickenson,  R.  W. :  Resurrection  of  Christ,  ticed,  142,  461. 

noticed,  455.  ^'Futurition"  law  of  601. 
Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction, 

by  W.  A.  Wheeler,  noticed,  147.  O. 
Dissertations  and  IHsctusUms,  by  J,  S. 

Mill,  article  reviewing,  567.  Gambling,  496. 

Discipline  of  Doubt,  arUcle  on,  120.  Gambling.  Pious,  158. 

Divina  Commedia,  Botta's  Analysis,  no-  Genesis,  Commentary  ob,  by  J.  O.  Mur- 

.ticed,  138.  phy,  noticed,  298. 

Divine  Life  and  New  Birth,  by  J.  CraUc,  Ood  in  VeaeUMe  Life,  article  on,  391. 

noticed,  280.  Good  English,  322. 

Divorce,  Scripture  Law  of,  by  A.  Hovey,  Grant  and  Sherman,  by  J.  T.  Headley, 

noticed,  468.  noticed,  151. 

Doctor  Johns,  by  D.  G.  Mitchdl,  noticed.  Growing  Old,  Art  fif  Not,  artide  on,  355. 

617. 

Dodge  E. :  Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  H. 

Skates;    a  Stoiy  of   Life  in  Holland, 

noticed,  305.  Haekett,  H,  B.:  Memorials  of  the   War, 

Doggett,  Rev,  Thot$uu,  artide  by,  61.  artide  reviewing,  11. 

Doolittle,  J. :  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  Hair-Splitting,  476. 

noticed,  297.  Hague,  W. :  Christianity  and  Statesman- 

Doubt,  Discipline  of,  noticed,  120.  ship,  noticed,  370. 

Hall,  John  Vine,  Autobiography  of,  by 

E.  N.  Hall,  noticed,  470. 

Hall,  N. :  Hope  for  the  Hopeless,  Auto- 
Earth,  eschatology  of,  204.  biography  of  J.  V.  Hall,  noticed,  470. 
Ecce  Homo,  noUoed,  454.  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  Mills*  examina- 
tion of,  article  reviewing,  104. 
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Hamlet,  the  chftraeter  given  him,  629.  L. 

Hamlet.  Theology  of  the  play  of,  article 

on,  519.  Lkinhf  Charles,  by  B.  W.  Proctor,  noticed, 

Hans  Brinker,  by  M.  £.  Dodge,  noticed,  616. 

305.  Lamphsar,  Rev.  O.  T.,  article  by,  512. 

Haven,   6.:   Pilgrim's  Wallet,   notioed,  Lange,  J.  P.:  Commentary  of,  noticed, 

287.  453. 

Headley,  J.  T. :  Grant  and  Sherman,  no-  Language,  163. 

ticed,  151.  Law,  Ecclesiastical  in  Massachusetts,  by 

Hearing,  Short  Sdmon  on,  129.'  £.  Buck,  noticed,  296. 

Heaven.  W91  this  Planet  ever  be  ?  artiele  Leek^^  W,  E.  H.:  Uistory  of  Ralionalism, 

on,  204.  article  reviewing,  185;  noticed,  13 1. 

Hebrew  Law  giver,  by  J.  M.  Lowrie,  no-  Lewes,  Mrs.:  Felix  Ilolt,  the  Radical,  no- 
ticed, 309.  ticed,  614. 

Hedge,  F.  H. :  Beann  in  ReHgion^  article  Liberty,  by  J.  S,  Mill,  article  reviewing, 

reviewing,  47.  567. 

)lell,  Bunhnell's  View  of,  247.  Life  and  Death  Eternal,  by  6.  C.  Bartlett, 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Fronde's  View  noticed,  616. 

of,  143.  Lincoln,  A..  Life  of,  by  J.  O.  Holland, 

Herod  Antipas,  415.  noticed,  150. 

History  of  England  by  Fronde,  noticed,  JMeratwre,  ite  Plaee  a$%d  Ueea^  article  on, 

142.  '    61 ;    elevates,  refines,  spiritualizes,  74 ; 

History  of  the  Peace,  by  Miss  Martineau,  gives  repose,  73 ;  harmonises,  68 ;  liber- 
noticed,  300,  464.  alises,  6o ;  nourishes  patriotism,  6!> ;  vi- 

Hole   C. :  Biographical   Dictionary,  no*  tallies,  70. 

ticed,  615.  Little  Foxes,  bv  Mrs.  Stowe,  noticed,  306. 

Holland,  J.  O. :  Life  of  A.  Lincoln,  no-  Livingstone,  u.  and  C. :  ExpeJition  to 

ticed,  50 ;  Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Sub-  the  Zambesi,  noticed,  458. 

jects   noticed,  148.  Loaic,  MilFe  System,  article  reviewing, 

Holland,  Life  in,  by  £.  Dodge,  noticed,  104. 

305.  Lord,  Dr,  John,  article  bv,  19. 

Holmes,  O.  W. :  in  Companion  Poets,  152.  Lot,  use  of  the.  504 ;  iu  abuse,  sin,  505. 

Hope  for  the  Hopeless,  by  N.  Hall,  no-  Lotteries  and  Bafilea,  artiele  on,  496. 

ticed.  470.  Lotteries,  158 ;  history  of,  397. 

Hosford,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Life  of,  noticed,  615.  Lowrie,  J.  M. :  Hebrew  Lawgiver,  noticed, 

Hovey,  A. :  Scripture  Law  of  Divorce,  no-  309. 

ticed,  468.  Lnor  Arlyn,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  noticed. 

Hugo  v. :  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  noticed,  460. '     301. 

Hurst,  J.  F. :  History  of  Rationalism,  no- 
ticed, 131.  M. 

Hymnal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  no- 
ticed, 305.  McCosh,  J. :  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  no- 
L  ticed,  612. 

M'Donald,  W. :  Spiritualism  identical  with 

Ide,  O.  B. :  Battle  Echoes,  noticed,  459.  Sorcerv,  Demonology  and  Witchcraft, 

Imbecility,  in  Shakespeare's  Plavs,  469.  noticea,  311. 

Indians  of  the  Missouri  River,  188.  Macduff,  J.  R. :  The  Shepherd  and  His 

Infant  Btrntism,  artidn  on.  190;  chureh-  Flock,  noticed,  617. 

.     membership,  604;  Salvation,  291.  Mackay,  Mrs.:  The  Wyeliffite4,  noticed. 

Insanity,  fto.  in  Shakespeare,  by  A.  0.  618. 

Kellogg,  noticed,  469.  Jdaaoun,  Dr.  G.  F..  article  by,  560. 

Inspiration,  Robertson's  view  of,  328.  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell, 

Instruments  of  the  Preacher,  531.  noticed,  464. 

Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  by  J.  MeCosh,  no-  Marsh  J. :  Temperance  Recollections,  no- 
ticed, 612.  ticed,  618. 

J.  Martia,  H. :  Decline  of  the  French  Mon- 
archy, noticed,  2H3. 

Jewish  Church,  History  of,  by  A.  P.  Stan-  Martineau,  Harriet :  History  of  the  Peaee 

ley,  noticed,  469.  —England  from  1816  to  1854,  noticed. 

Juggling,  Theologieal,  164.  800, 464. 

Justice  of  Ood,  not  an  abaolnte  attribute,  Ma&sachusetts  Ecclesiastical  Law  by  E. 

(Bushnell's  view),  289.  Buck,  notioed,  296. 

Mauvaises  Terres,  up  the  Missouri,  202 

K.  Methodism,  Centenary  of.  in  America,  by 
A.  Stevens,  noticed,  292. 

Kellogg,  A.  0. :  Shakespeare's  Delinea-  Methodism,   Women  of,  by  A.  Stevens, 

tions  of  Insaniur,  Imbecility  and  Sui-  noticed,  2^3. 

clde,  noticed,  469.  Mill,  John  Siuar^  article  on,  104 ;  PoUH- 

Knightly  Soldier,  by  H.  0.  Trumbull,  no-  cal  Writings  of,  article  on,  567 ;  Comte's 
ticed,  155. 
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Positive  Philosophy,  article  review- 
ing, 104;  Dissertations  attd  Ditcussions, 
article  reTiewing,  104 ;  Hamilton's  Phi- 
losophy, article  reviewing,  104;  Liberty ^ 
article  reviewing,  567;  Loyic,  article 
reviewing,  104;  Bepresentaitve  Govern- 
ment,  article  reviewing,  567. 

Millennium,  What  will  it  be  ?  204. 

Milton,  Mistress,  Maiden  and  Married 
Life  ef,  noticed,  464. 

Mind,  Intuitions  of,  by  J.  McCosh,  noticed, 
612. 

Ministry,  partially  educated,  489. 

Minorities.  Righta  of,  582. 

Miracles.  165. 

hiisaoun  River,  Three  Thousand  Miles 
up,  article  on,  188. 

Mitchell,  D.  G. :  Doctor  Johns,  noticed, 
617. 

Monarchians,  512. 

Money-makin{^,  Raskin  on,  141. 

Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  false  state- 
ments of,  312. 

Moral  Science,  by  F.  Wayland,  noticed, 
155. 

Mormon  Missionaries,  488. 

Mozart,  W.  A.,  Letters  of,  noticed,  290. 

Murphy,  J.  G. :  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
noticed,  293. 

Mystery  of  Iniquity  Unveiled,  by  C.  Cur- 
tis, noticed,  467. 

N. 

Napier  Sir  Charlet,  article  on,  254. 

Natural  and  Supernatural,  article  on, 
165. 

New  Birth  and  Divine  Life,  by  J.  Craik, 
noticed,  280. 

Kew  England,  History  of,  by  J.  G.  Pal- 
frey, noticed,  463. 

News  Boys,  Short  Sermons  to,  by  C.  L. 
Brace,  noticed,  460. 

Nohl,  L.:  Letters  of  Mozart,  noticed, 
290. 

Note-book,  Buckthorne's,  extracts  from, 
620. 

Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  Dictionary  of, 
by  W.  A.  Wheeler,  noticed,  147. 

Nurse  and  Spy  in  the  Union  Armv,  arti- 
cle reviewed,  11 ;  a  false  book,  14. 


Oil   Regions   of    Pennsylvania,   by    W. 

Wright,  noticed,  155. 
Old  Picture  Bible,  noticed,  617. 
Only  a  Woman's  Heart,  by  Ada  Clare, 

noticed,  463. 
Organic  Connection  between  Parent  and 

Child,  592. 
Orthodox  Con'gregational  Quarterly,  471. 
Orthophony,  by  W.  Russell,  noticed,  307. 
Owen,  Robert,  Life  of,  noticed,  285. 


Palfrey,  J.  G. :  History  of  New  Engknd 
noticed,  463. 

Parish  Finances,  article  on,  559. 

Papacy,  Unfairner r  of,  318. 

Paul,  Difficulties  in  the  Writings  of,  no- 
tice of,  134. 

Parker  J.:  Revolution  and  Reconstruction, 
noticed,  470. 

Pastoral  Theology,  Leotures  by  £.  ond, 
noticed,  307. 

Peninsular  War,  Napier's  share  in,  263. 

Penn,  William.  30. 

Pennsylvania  Oil  Regions,  by  W.  Wright 
noticed,  155. 

Perry,  A.  Ij.  :  Political  Economy,  noticed. 

Pew  rent,  580. 

Philosophy,  Positive,  104. 

Pilffrim*s  Wallet,  by  G.  Haven,  noticed, 
2S7. 

Pious  Gambling,  158. 

Plain  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects,  by  J. 
G.  Holland,  noticed,  148. 

Political  Economy,  by  A.  L.  Perrr.  no- 
ticed, 148. 

Poems,  hf  Mrs.  Akers,  noticed.  617. 

Poems  of  Miss  Proctor,  noticed,  301. 

Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  by  J. 
W.  Cahart,  noticed,  304. 

Popery  Unfolded  and  Refuted,  by  C.  Cur- 
tis, noticed,  467. 

Popular  Evangelization,  article  on,  477. 

Portugal,  Wellington's  campaign  in,  263. 

Pond,  K.,  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology, 
noticed.  307. 

Powell,  Mary,  Maiden  and  Mairied  Life, 
noticed,  4o4. 

Preachers  and  Preaching,  477. 

Preacher,  the,  his  Aims  and  Instruments, 
article  on,  531. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  CaU- 
logue  of,  noticed,  156. 

Principle  as  an  Incambraace,  820. 

Progressive  Criticism,  473. 

Proctor,  B.W. :  Life  of  Charles  Lamb,  no- 
ticed, 616. 

Proctor,  Miss,  poems  of.  noticed,  301. 

Prophecy,  its  Nature,  Functions  and  In- 
terpretation, by  P.  Fairbairn,  noticed, 
462. 

Providence,  Doctrine  of,  167. 

Psalter,  Sabbath,  by  H.  T.  Fox,  Noticed, 
156. 

Q. 

Quakers,  persecntion  of,  30;  and  Puri- 
tans compared,  41. 

Quakerism,  origin  of,  23;  subordinates 
the  Bible  to  inward  monitions,  38; 
honors  woman,  46.     . 

Quarterly  Issue  of  the  Boston  Review, 
471. 

Quarterly,  Orthodox  Congregational,  471. 


Pagan  or  Christian  ?  8S1. 
Paganism  Again,  475. 


Raffles,  496. 

Bankin,  Bev,  J,  B,,  arUcles  by,  391, 519. 
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BoHonalismt  Bwr8t*»  SUtory  of^  article  Sherman  and  Grant,  by  J.  T.  Headley, 

reviewing,  16o;  nciticed,  I3l,  noticed,  151. 

Rationalism   in   Europe,  by    W,  E,  H.  Short  Sermons.  129,  277,  448,  608. 

Lecky^  article  reviewing,  16-'^.                  ■  Sllliman,  B.,  Life  of,  by  O.  P.Fisher,  no- 

Reason  tn  ReUffton,  article  reviewing,  47.  ticed,  4o6. 

Reason  in  Search  of  a  Religion,  article  Sin,  SabelUua'  views  of,  017. 

on,  41.  Snow-Bound,  byJ.G.  Whittler,  noticed. 

Reciprocity,  Ecclesiastical,  318.  303. 

Reconstruction  and  Revolution,  by  J.  Par-  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  by  J.  Doolittle, 

ker,  noticed,  470.  noticed,  297. 

Rectitude,  Laws  of,  223.  Song  Withotit  Words,  noticed,  154. 

Regeneration,  True  Theory  of,  article  on,  Sortes  Virgilians,  506. 

437.  Sonl,  loss  of;  Short  Sermon  on,  180. 

Renown,  165.  Soul,  True  Theory  of,  article  on,  437, 

Repreaeniaiive  Government,  by  J,  S.  MiU,  Sour  Grapes,  Teeth  on  Edge,  161. 

article  reviewing,  567-  Spafdina,  James  J ,  article  bjr,  120. 

Reserved  Force  in  Scriptures,  article  on,  Spiritualism,  identical  with  Sorcery,  De- 

374.  monology  and  Witchcraft,  by  W.  M'- 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  by  R.  W.  Dick-  Donald,  noticed,  311. 

enson,  noticed,  465.  Splitting  Hairs,  476. 

Review,  Boston,  next  Volume  of,  619 ;  Spring,  Gardiner,  Autobiography,  noticed, 

Quarterly  Issue  of,  471 ;  Sixth  Volume  163. 

ofj  158.  Stonley,  A.  P. :  History  of  the  Jewish 

Remew  Westminster,  on  Comte*s  PhUoso-  Church,  noticed,  469. 

phy,  article  reviewing,  104.  Stevens,  A.:  Centenary  of  American  Meth- 

Revolution   and   Reconstruction,   by   J.  odism,  noticed,  292 ;  Women  of  Metho- 

Parker,  noticed,  470.  dis|n,  noticed,  293. 

Robertson,  Frederick  VHUiam,  article  on,  Stowe,  Mrs. :  Little  Foxes,  noticed,  306. 

325 ;  Change    in   his   preachin^p,  327 ;  Strauss,  165. 

Sermons,  article  reviewing,  32o ;  Leo-  Strength  in  Religion,  91. 

tures  and  Addresses,  article  reviewing.  Suffrage,  extension  of,  583. 

325 ;  Life  and   Letters   of.   by  S.   A.  Suicides  in  Shakespeare*s  Plays,  469. 

Brooke,  article  reviewing,  325.  Supernatural  and  Natural,  16o.                   » 

Roebuck,  noticed,  463.  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity,  by 

Round  Table,  158,  471,  312,  619.  6.  P.  Fisher,  article  reviewing,  1^. 
Ruskin,  J. :  Sesame  and  Lilies,  noticed 

140.  T.. 
Russell.  W. :  Orthophony,  Cultivation  of, 

the  Voice  in  Elocution,  noticed,  307.  Talks  on  Familiar  Subjects,  by  J.  G.  Hol- 
land, noticed,  148. 

S.  Teeth  on  Edge,  Sour  Grapes,  161. 

Temperance  Recollections,  by  J.  Miursh, 

Sabbath  Psalter,  by  H.  I.  Fox,  noticed,  noticed,  618. 

156.  Temple,  B., :  Christian's  Daily  Treasury, 

SabelHanism,  article  on,  512.  noticed,  469. 

Sacraments,  of  what  are  they  symbols  ?  Theological  Juggling,  164. 

598.  Theology  of  Hamlet,  article  on,  514. 

St.  Martin's  Summer,  by  Anne  H.  M.  Thompson,  J.  P. :  introduction  to  Mur- 

Brewster,  noticed,  3u8.  phy  s  Commentary  on  Genesis,  393. 

Salvation  of  Infants,  291.  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  by  V.  Hugo,  noticed, 

Sanhedrim,  Proceedings  of,  410.  460. 

Satisfaction    Theory,   Bushneirs   Sute-  TritU  of  Christ,  Arehaology  of,  article 

ment  of,  235.  on.  407. 

Scinde,  Conquest  of,  273.  Trinity,  Robertson's  view  of,  339. 

Scripture  Law  of  Divorce,  by  A.  Hovey,  "       Sabellius'  view  of,  515. 

noticed,  468.  Trowbridge  J.  T. :  Lucy  Ariyn,  noticed. 

Scriptures,  Reserved  Force  m,  and  Plea  301. 

for  their  study,  article  on,  374.  Drue  Theory  of  the  Soul,  of  Regeneration 

Seelye,  Dr,  J.,  article  by,  400.  and  of  Conversion,  article  on,  437. 

Seeking  the  Lord,  Short  Sermon  on,  277.  TrumbulL  H.  C. :  Knightly  Soldier,  Life 

Sermons  to  News  Boys,  by  C.  L.  Brace,  of  U.  w.  Camp,  noticed,  155. 

noticed,  460.  Truth  the  Preacher's  great  instrument. 

Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin's,  noticed,  140.  532. 

Shadow  of  Christiinity,  noticed,  310.  Tttbtngen  School,  165. 

Shakespeare's  Delineations  of  Insanity.  Tuckeir,  Rev,  J.  T,  articles  by,  47, 165. 

Imbecility  and  Suicide,  by  A.  0.  Kel- 
logg, noticed,  469 ;  Theology,  519.  U. 
Shepherd  and  his  Flock,  by  J.  R.  Mac- 
duff, noticed,  617.  Unsanctified  Scholarship,  160. 
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Vegetable  Life^  Ood  tn,  article  on,  391. 

Vtccuricut  Sacrifice,  by  H,  BusJuteU,  arti- 
cle reviewinj5,  213. 

Viewt  of  ChrtsHan  Nurture  and  tubfeets 
adjacent^  by  H,  BushneU^  article  on,  690. 

Voice,  Cultivation  of,  by  MT.  Rusaell,  no- 
ticed, 307. 


Wallace,  Lad]r :  Translation  of  Letters  of 

Mozart,  noticed,  290. 
War,  The  Issues  of,  76;  ineviUble,  78 ; 

resulU  of,  80. 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  by  H.  8.  Foote, 

noticed,  309. 
Ward,  RiV.  JuHue  ff.,  article  by.  104, 667. 
Warren,  Joseph,  Life  and  Times  of,  by 

R.  Frothingham,  noticed,  148. 
Wayland,  F. :    Moral  Science,  noticed, 

WM,  Dr,  Edwin  B.,  article  by.  1. 

WestnUnttgr  Bevttw  on  Comte't  Philoso- 
pby,  article  rcTiewing,  104. 

Whately  Richard :  Kssay  on  Paul's  Writ- 
ings, noticed,  134. 


Wfaedon,  D.  D.:  Commentmry  on  the  Gos- 
pels, noticed,  467. 

Wheeler,  W.   A.:    Dictionary  of  Noted 
Names  of  Fiction,  noticed,  147. 

Whittier.  J.  Q.:  Snow-Bound,  noticed, 
303. 

Will,  Freedom  of,  115. 

WiU  this  PlanH  ever  be  Heaven  t  artide 
on,  204. 

Winifred  Bertram,  noticed,  164. 

Woman's  Heart,  Only,  by  Ada  Clare,  no- 
ticed, 463. 

Women  of   Methodism,  by  A.  Stevens, 
noticed,  293. 

IVoodtoorth,  JUv.  C,  X.:  article  by,  477. 

Wright,  W. :  Oil   Begions  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, noticed,  166. 

Wycliffites,   by    Mrs.   Maokay,   noticed, 
618. 

Y. 

Tonng,  L. :  Commentary  on  Eodetiastes, 
noticed,  302. 

Z. 

Zambesi,   livingstone's  Expedition,  no- 
ticed, 458. 
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